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Note  sxplakatory  op  thb  Index. 

The  Index  has  been  prepared  under  a  conviction  that  the  permanent  va-* 
Ineof  a  work  like  this  depends  greatly  upon  the  facility  with  which  the  in- 
fonnation  which  it  contains  can  be  referred  to.  Although  the  table  of  con- 
tents is  anosoally  full,  it  is,  from  its  nature,  in  so  far  defective  that  the  rea-  . 
der  cannot  ascertain,  at  a  glance,  what  ioformation  the  volume  contains  on 
any  particular  sobject«  This  defect  is  remedied  by  the  Index,  which  will 
also  be  found  of  great  utility  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  ethnogra- 
phical enquirer,  for  instance,  desirous  of  comparing  the  customs  of  the  dif" 
ferent  nations  and  tribes  described  as  to  marriage,  burial^  drc,  is  enabled 
by  the  Index  to  do  so  by  reference  to  those  heads.  While  our  knowledge  oC 
the  Archipelago  remains,  as  at  present,  in  its  infancy,  and  we  possess  nei- 
ther a  general  gazetteer,  nor  even  the  geography  of  any  one  island,  and  havo 
no  complete  vocabulary  of  a  single  language,  it  appears  expedient  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Index  the  names  of  places,  plants,  animals  drc,  occuring  in 
the  volume,  and  also  those  of  men,  offices,  human  arts  drc,  The  Malayaa 
names  of  Malayan  objects  are  more  familiar  to  local  writers  than  any  equi- 
valents which  could  be  found  for  them  in  their  own  language,  and  they  are 
hence  sometimes  mentioned  without  any  explanation*  In  such  cases  tho 
index  will  supply  the  omission. 

For  easier  reference  the  matter  of  the  Index  has  been  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first,  under  the  title  General  Index,  contains  1st.  an  alpha- 
betically arranged  summary  of  the  volume  more  minute  than  the  table  of 
contents,  but  refering  to  it  when  practicable,  as  under  the  heads  Cochin 
C&ifki,  Binua  Set,,  where  it  seemed  inexpedient  to  repeat  ttie  full  analysis 
of  the  pipers  on  those  subjeets  given  in  the  Contents,  2nd.  a  reference  under 
the  general  titles.  Ethnology,  Geology,  Geography,  Arts,  Customs 
Ac,  to  all  the  notices  appertaining  to  each  of  these  divisions  of  knowledge. 
TbetiUe  of  the  second  part,  Index  of  names  and  glossary,  explains  it- 
sdf.  In  itselfit  will  be  found  to  possess  considerable  ethnological  value 
by  bringing  together  names  of**  persons,  places  and  things  *'  used  by  dif- 
ftnai  tribes,  and  thus  facilitating  .comparison. 


PREFACE. 


The  design  of  this  Journal  has  been  so  fully  explained 
in  the  Prospectus^  that  we  might  have  dispensed  with  any 
Preface,  if  we  had  not  been  dedrous  of  recorduig  the  cor- 
dial reception  which  has  been  given  to  the  proposal  to 
establish  it.     In  particular  the  warm  interest  which  the 
Honorable  Colonel.  Butterworth^  C.  B.  Governor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  has  from  the  first  taken  in  the 
project,  and  the  cordial  encouragement  and  support  which 
he  has  given  to  it,  demand  a  special  acknowledgement. 
The  Bengal   Government  have  countenanced  the  work 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  him,  not  only  by  liberally 
liubscribing  to  it,  but  by  authorizing  every  facility  to  be 
^iren  for  the  communication  of  information  by  the  Officers 
of  Government  in  the  Straits  Settlements.     From  most  of 
the  local  Authorities  we  have  received  assurances  of  their 
aid ;  and  the  knowledge  which  they  possess,  and  the  op- 
portanities   which  they  enjoy  of  obtaining  information, 
give  a  high  value  to  their  assistance.     Many  Residents  in 
the  Straits^  whose  names  will  appear  in  good  time  where 
we  most  wish  to  see  them,  had  no  sooner  becomeiacquaint* 
ed  with  our  design  than  they  promised  contributions ;  and 
the  valuable  article  on  Gutta  Percha  which  we  are  enabled 
to  present  in  the  first  number,  with  its  important  and 
original  informationy  is  an  earnest  how  able  and  willing 
they  are  to  co-operate  in  rendering  our  countrymen  better 
acquainted  with  the  Archipelago  and  its  resources. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  keep  two  principal  objects  stea- 
dily in  view.  The  first  is,  to  present  as  many  papers  as 
possible  that  are  either  original  or  new  to  the  English 
reader.  The  second  is,  to  make  the  Journal  a  work  of 
reference  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Archipelago. 
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With  a  view  to  the  first  object,  the  papers  of  contributors 
will  always  have  a  preference.  Next  to  these  we  shall 
most  largely  draw  upon  the  foreign  publications  in  the 
Archipelago.  But  as  papers  of  interest  relating  to  this 
region  are  sometimes  published  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  remain  unknown  to  English  readers,  we  shall  also 
avail  of  them  as  opportunity  may  offer.  For  the  accomr 
plishment  of  the  second  object,  we  shall  from  time  to  time 
republish  papers  that  have  already  appeared  in  English, 
but  may  have  had  a  limited  or  an  entirely  local  circulation, 
or  arc  no  longer  procurable.  And  we  shall  notice  works 
and  papers  on  the  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia  publish- 
ed in  England  and  America,  partly  with  the  same  view, 
and  partly  to  keep  all  our  Eastern  readers  and  contributors 
informed  of  every  important  accession  made  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  field  from  which  the  Journal  takes  its  glean- 
ings. To  facilitate  reference  until  a  volume  is  complete, 
we  shall  with  each  number  give  an  analytic  table  of  con- 
tents, which  will  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  full  W"  - 
contents  and  index  to  be  issued,  with  a  title  page  for  li  ' 
volume,  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Unless  we  adopt  a  quarterly  issue,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  give  to  each  number  that  variety  in  its  matter  which 
might  be  agreeable  to  many  readers.  But  for  the  reason 
stated  in  the  Prospectus,  and  in  order  also  to  enable  us  ' 
meet  the  wishes  of  contributors  when  early  publicatiou 
may  be  sn  object,  we  have  resolved  to  commence  with  a 
monthly  issue.  We  must  therefore  request  our  readers  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  that  it 
be  judged  not  by  a  number,  but  by  a  volume.  It  may 
indeed  sometimes  happen  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  occu- 
py a  whole  number  with  one  article,  and  that  on  a  subject 
which  many  readers  may  not  find  interesting.  But  we 
have  already  besought  their  toleration  of  such  chances  in 
our  Prospectus. 


TKOSPECTUS 

OF 

Hie  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 


OBJECT  or  TUK  PROPOSED  JOURNAL. 

The  allention  which,  for  some  time  past,  has  b^en  attracted  to 
Ibe  Indian  Archipelago,  and  its  recent  approximation  to  Europe  by 
the  establishment  of  steam  communication,  encourage  the  hope 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  a  Journal  devoted  to  this 
regioQ  may  meet  with  readers.  After  the  period  when  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Marsden,  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles  and  Mr.  Craw- 
rUBD  first  systematically  brought  the  light  of  European  observation 
aod  scieoce  to  bear  upon  some  portions  of  it,  the  Archipelago 
ool?  at  intervals  awakened  the  interest  of  the  English  public,  and, 
v   ^y^.as  they  were  concerned,   it   nearly   settled   down   into  its 

j^.js  o».>icurily.  It  is  true  there  has  generally  been  two  and 
frequently  more  newspapers  in  the  British  Settlements  on  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  but  their  principal  object  having  been  the  dis- 
cussion of  commercial,  political  or  purely  local  topics,  their 
European  circulation  has  been  chiefly  amongst  those  who  have 
''H  immediate  interest  in  the  Eastern  trade.  The  consequence 
. ;  .been  that  many  valuable  and  interesting  observations,  whicfi 
from  time  to  time  h^ve  been  published  in  them,  never  received 
that  diffusion  and  attention  which  they  deserved.*  While  do 
adequate  means  have  been  taken  during  the  last  twenty  years 
lo  presence  the  interest  of  the  English  public  in  the  Archipelago, 
ond  the  writings  of  Marsdex,  Raffles  and  Crawfurd, 
^ieficient  as    their  authors  admitted    them  to    be,    have  continued 

^  Should  the  support  which  the  projected  Journal  mar  receive, 
coable  08  to  enlarge  it  hereafter,  we  intend  to  reprint  the  more  impor- 
tant and  scarce  of  these  aod  other  detached  papers  that  have  appearedj 
reUlire  to  the  Archipelago. 
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-to  represent  the  sum  of  Englisli  knowledge  of  its  races  and 
productions,  a  great  amount  of  talent  and  research  has,  in  reality? 
been  devoted  to  it.  When  we  replaced  the  Dutch  in  t^eir 
Eastern  possessions,  we  seem,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  made 
over  to  them  the  science  of  the  Archipelago.  The  scientific 
ardour  which  was  kindled  in  Java  by  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles  and 
his  coadjutors,  did  not  burn  out  when  we  retired  from  it,  but 
'was  communicated  to  our  successors,  and  has  not  only  illustrated 
many  subjects  which  we  left  in  obscurity,  but,  receiving  a 
fresh  stimulus  and  direction  from  every  advance  of  science  oa 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  has  shed  new  light  on  those  which  had 
most  attracted  our  regard.  It  was  in  the  deep  regret  with 
which  we  saw  that  the  Eastern  researches  of  the  Dutch  were 
unheeded,  because  unknown,  in  England,  that  the  idea  of  the 
proposed  Journal  originated-  It  is  this  feeling  that,  in  the  ab- 
;5ence  of  any  Society  in  the  British  Settlements,  devoted  like  those 
at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  and  Hongkong  to  the  col- 
lection of  general  information,  has  induced  us  to  overcome  our 
reluctance  to  appear  before  the  public  as  the  originators  of  a 
periodical  partaking,  in  any  degree,  of  a  general  scientific  character. 
If  a  hearty  zeal  for  knowledge,  a  willingness  to  give  all  our 
leisure  to  its  extension,  and  a  determination  to  be  accurate  and 
laborious,  may  enable  us  to  do  some  service  to  men  of  science, 
we  shall  not  regret  that,  in  following  up  our  own  limited  pursuits, 
we  became  acquainted  with  the  extensive  acquisitions  of  our 
Dutch  neighbours,  and  at  once  saw  that  we  should  be  more  likely 
to  make  ourselves  useful  by  communicating  these  to  our  coun- 
trymen, than  by  confining  ourselves  to  original  observations. 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  Journal  will  be,  by  translations,  com- 
pilations and  notices  from  Dutch  writings,  to  make  English 
readers  acquainted  with  their  researches.  They  embrace  a  wide 
and  singularly  varied  field^,  and  extend  to  so  many  subjects  botli 
of  popular  and  of  purely  scientific  interest,  that  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  give  the  Journal  a  more  mixed  character  than  may 
be   altogether    acceptable   to  any   one   class  of  readers.     But  as 

^  To  those  who,  in  ignorance  of  the  later  researches  of  the  Dutch, 
and  of  the  new  and  attractive  character  which  ethnographical  science 
has  evQrywherQ  assomed,  chiefly  through  th«  discoveries  of  (he  gre^i 


-vh  do  not  doubt  tliat  all  vrho  m<iy  support  the  undertaking 
will  cordially  approve  of  its  object, — 'which  is  to  gather  and 
present  to  European  readers,  from  all  available  sources,  knotty 
ledge^  in  the  -widest  sense,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  —  we 
trust  that  the  general  reader  who  may  take  up  the  Journal  -will 
make  allowance  for  the  space  occupied  by  scientiGc  subjects, 
and  that  the  scientiGc  reader,  in  his  turn^  will  not  quarrel  with 
its  more  miscellancfous  ingredients*  V/e  anticipate  however  from 
the  prevailing  taste  for  general  knowledge,  and  the  growing 
tendency  to  treat  all  kinds  of  subjects  in  a  scientific  or  accurate 
and  thoughtful  spirit,  that  our  largest  class  of  readers  will  be 
sid&ctentJy  catholic  in  their  sympathies  to  find  ^^  good  in  every 
thing"^  that  we  shall  lay  before  them.  It  is  only  by  the  union 
of  subjects  generally  kept  separate  that  wo  can  hope  to  attain 
sufficient  support  at  the  outset  to  enable  us  to  proceed,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  many  even  of  the  scientific  papers  of  the  Dutcli 
explorers  are  combined  with  so  much  of  the  personal  narrative 
of  their  explorations  that  they  are  well  adapted  for  our  purpose. 
Should  a  desire  afterwards  be  felt  to  have  a  strictly  scientific 
separately  from  a  popular  miscellany,  we  shall  readily  alter 
oor  plan  provided  our  subscribers  arc  numerous  enough  to 
maintain  two  periodicals* 

While  the  Journal  will  principally  be  a  channel  for  commu- 
nicating to  European  readers  the  past  and  contempornneoiis  ^ 
writings  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Archipelago  generally,  it  will,  we 
trust,  serve  as  a  focus  in  which  the  observations  of  English  and 
American  residents  in  Java,  Bali,  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  Siam, 
itc^  may  be  concentrated.  We  say  English  and  American, 
because,  although  we  shall  of  course  be  always  happy  to  receive 
communications    from  any  person,   we  are  most  anxious  to  avoid 

Gennan  philologists,  may  think  that  Ilafflcs  and  Crawfurd  exhausted 
ilie  scientific  wealth  of  the  Archipelago,  or  even  of  the  single  island 
to  which  their  personal  observations  were  chiefly  directed,  it  may  be 
saftcieot  to  remark  that,  if  all  the  islands  were  brought  together,  they 
WMi4  form  a  continent  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  Frahce,  Spain,  Por- 
liUpl,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Prassia,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Benmark 
mitedy  and  that  they  exhibit  a  greater  diversity  of  tribes,  languages, 
sad  natural  productions,  than  any  other  region  of  equal  extent  in 
tte  irorid. 
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every  appearance  of  offering  Ihc  use  of  our  Journal  to  *  the 
Dutch  contributors  to  the  periodicals  of  Batavia.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  W.  R.  Baron  van  HofiVfiLL,  the  President  of 
the  Batavian  Society,  and  the  leame^^  able,  and  2calous  editor 
of  the  leading  scientific  and  literary  Journal  there,  for  constant 
and  most  liberal  assistance  in  making  oorselires  acquainted  with 
the  researches  of  himself  and  his  countrymen,  and  we  shall  be 
too  glad  to  continue  to  do  so,  and  ta  make  our  readers  pair- 
ticipalc  in  the  results,  by  translating  from  the  Dutch.  It  will 
not  be  the  'least  beneficial  effect  of  our  Journal,  that  we  shall^^ 
be  able  to  introduce  our  neighbours  to  our  English  readers  in 
a  character  in  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  view 
them,  and  thereby,  we  trust,  help  to  soften  those  asperities  of 
feeling  that  arc  apt  to  be  occasionally  engendered  when  Dutch, 
policy    seems  to  conflict  with  British  interest 

It  will,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  be  a  Journal  of  the 
British  Settlements  on  tlie  Straitis  of  Malacca,  and  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  ta  which  our  own  observations  are  and  will  be  chiefly 
directed.  While  Sumatra  and  Java  have  been  investigated  by 
English  writers,  the  Peninsular  extremity  of  Asia,  with  which 
we  are  now  more  immediately  connected  than*  with  the  Archi- 
pelago, has  remained  comparatively  unexplored ;  for  the  published 
researches  of  Colonel  Low  have  chiefly  related,  although  they 
liavc  by  no  means  been  restricted,  to  the  Siamese  language,  in 
which  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  ago, 
and  Captain  Newbold^s  original  contributions,  highly  valuable 
as  they  were,  hardly  extended  beyond  Malacca  and  the  inland 
states  adjoining  it.  Wc  have  for  some  years  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  our  knowledge  respecting  the  Peninsula,  and 
this  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  object  of  our  own  enquiries* 
Those  whose  investigations  have  been  more  varied  and  searching, 
and  all  who  have  had,  or  may  liave,  opportunities  of  adding  to- 
our  knowledge  of  it  in  any  particular,  will,  we  earnestly  beg, 
join  in  our  labours*  Occupied  by  many  interesting  states  and 
tribes, — forming  as  it  did  one,  perhaps  the  principal,  channel  by 
which  the  stream  of  human  migration  spread  from  the  great  Table 
Land  of  Asia  to  the  Archipelago  and  the  remotest  islands  of 
Polynesia, — anciently  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  famous    Ilindu: 
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colonies,  and,  in  modem  ages  the  grassL  fleld  of  Malayan  history, 
— it  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  neglect.  Its  economical  value 
has  only  lately  begun  to  excite  adequate  attention,  but  it  needs 
little  foresight  to  pronounce  that  in  a  few  years  many  of  its 
plains,  so  veil  adapted  for  tiie  production  of  Sugar  and  all 
other  tropical  commodities,  and  its  mountain  and  hill  ranges, 
whicJ)  are  amongst  the  richest  magazines  of  tin  ore  in  the 
irorld,  will  be  occupied  and  explored  by  Dritisb  entcrprize. 

PLAN   OP   THE   JOURNAL. 

The  bulk  of  the  Journal  will  consist  of  articles,  chiefly  tran-^ 
slated  from  the  Dutch  and  Spanish,  relating  to  Sumatra,  Java^ 
Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Philippines  and  the  Moluccas,  Bali  and 
eiher  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  These  will  be  very  varied  ii( 
their  nature,  embracing  as  they  will,  the  liistory,  language,  li-^ 
leratore,  and  ethnography  of  the  various  races  who  inhabit  this 
great  region,  and  contributions  to  almost  every  department  oC 
natural  history  and  physical  science,  as  well  as  topographical, 
agrknltural,  economical  and  miscellaneous  subjects.  Original  pa- 
pers of  a  similar  nature,  but  nkwe  limited  range,  will  from  time 
to  time  be  given  on  the  countries  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam, 
Borneo,  and  occasionally  we  hope  on  Codiio  China,  Ac.  Inr 
particular,  papers  on  the  physical  geography  and  geology  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands,  on  the  history,  language,  li- 
terature, manners  and  customs  of  the  Malays,  and  on  the  abo- 
riginal mountain  races  will  be  frecpicntly,  although  not  regularly, 
given.  The  best  Malayan  prose  and  poetical  works  will  be 
printed,  accompanied  by  translations  and  explanatory  and  ci*itical 
notes.  We  are  prepared  to  commence  a  scries  of  these  works 
and  translations  in  tho  first  number  of  the  Journal,  and  to  con- 
finue  it  uninterruptedly  till  wo  have  published  all  the  produc- 
tions of  Malayan  writers  that  deserve  to  be  preserved.  The 
British  Settlements,  with  their  motley  population,  and  great  di- 
versity of  ethnographical  riches,  will  furnish  abundant  interesting 
matter.  AVe  do  not  venture  to  promise  that  China,  Austi^alia 
and  the  farther  East  will  regularly  contribute  to  our  stores,  but 
HiQ  centrical  position  of  Singapore,  relatively  to  intercourse  by 
ateain  with  Europe,  leads  us  to  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  we 
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shall  not  want  original  communications  from  these  countries  when 
the  ohjects  of  the  Journal  become  known  to  our  countrymen 
and  other  foreigners  resident  there. 

The  extension  of  the  commerce  and  influence  of  the  British 
and  Dutch  in  the  Archipelago,  the  character  and  tendency  of 
their  respective  policies,  the  condition  of  the  British  Settlements, 
their  influence  on  the  Asiatics  around  us,  and  the  prospects  and 
progress  of  education  and  Christianity  in  these  regions,  will  from 
time  to  time  be  reviewed,  but,  we  think  we  may  give  assur- 
ance, in  a  spirit  free  from  national  or  sectarian  bias,  and  re- 
garding only  the  advancement  of  the  Archipelago.  In  order  to 
do  our  best  to  give  the  Journal  a  fair  start,  we  shall  for  a 
time  restrict  its  size  and  price,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  thereby 
meet  with  general  support,  and  should  its  receipts  more  than 
cover  its  cost,  we  shall  apply  the  surplus  in  extending  our 
means  of  information  and  giving  increased  value  to  it.  At  first, 
therefore,  it  will  consist  of  a  monthly  octavo  of  thirty  two  or 
forty  eight  pages  (according  to  the  number  of  subscribers)  at 
an  annual  subscription  of  five  dollars;  a  price  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  cost  of  printing  in  Singapore,  and  the  largo 
number  of  copies  which  the  design  of  the  Journal  will  require 
us  to  present  to  Societies,  Ac,  will  hardly  repay  our  outlay, 
unless  its  circulation  be  much  greater  than  we  can  venture  to 
anticipate.  Lithographs  will  occasionally  be  given.  It  may 
sometimes  be  expedient  to  increase  the  size  of  a  number  one 
half  or  even  to  double  it,  which  will  be  done  without  any 
additional  charge.  After  much  consideration  a  monthly  hes 
been  considered  preferable  to  a  quarterly  issue,  because,  a!i- 
though  it  may  at  limes  compel  us  to  break  a  long  article  into 
parts,  it  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  keep 
pace  with  the  contemporaneous  labours  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  to  communicate  their  results  to  the  English  read- 
er at  the  earliest  possible  period  after  their  publication  in  Batavki. 
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TBE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  INDUN  ARCHIPELilGO. 

We  should  wish,  on  the  threshold  of  our  labours,  to  bring 
into  one  general  popular  view  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  as  a  whole, — to  yield  our- 
selves for  a  while  to  the  impression  which  Nature  here  makes 
on  the  senses  and  feelings  of  the  European, — to  trace  her  more 
permanent  influences  on  the  races  who  have  lived  for  ages  under 
her  power, — to  enquire  ti)  what  condition  these  have  now  beea 
brought  by  their  past  history, — and  to  search  amongst  the  ele- 
ments of  change  which  may  be  working,  olr  are  about  to  come 
into  operation,  amongst  them,  at  the  present  day,  for  those 
which  are  most  likely  to  determine  their  future.  But  the  very 
greatness  and  variety  of  the  subject  which  so  strongly  attract 
the  mind,  subdue  the  hope  of  being  able,  within  the  narrow 
room  allowed  us  here,  to  present  any  adequate  picture  of  it, 
and  compel  us  to  leave  to  the  reader  to  clothe  with  the  distinct- 
ness and  freshness  of  truth,  the  dry  and  fragmentary  generalities 
which  we  must  be  satisfied  to  lay  before  him.  It  is  in  no 
way  our  design  to  give  a  methodical  review  of  the  geography 
and  history  of  the  Archipelago.  This  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do,  with  any  accuracy,  in  the  space  to  which  we  must  con- 
fine   ourselves,    and    we  therefore  assume  that  our  readers  have 
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such  a  kno'wledge  of  these  that,  in  following  our  remarks,  they 
will  recall,  or  perhaps  sometimes  approach  from  new  pcHots, 
facts  with  which  they  have  already  made  acquaintance,  and 
even  that  mere  allusions,  where  we  cannot  afford  more,  will 
•xpand  in  their  memories  into  the  fullness  of  reality. 


The  first  and  most  general  consideration  in  a  physical  review  ' 
of  the  Archipelago  is  its  relation  to  the  Continent  of  Asia.  In 
the  platform,  on  which  the  largest  and  most  important  lands 
are  distributed,  we  see  a  great  root  which  the  stupendous 
mass  of  Asia  has  sent  forth  from  its  south  eastern  side,  and 
which,  spreading  far  to  the  south  beneath  the  waters  of  the  In- 
dian and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  there  expanding  and  shooting  up 
by  its  plutonic  and  volcanic  energy,  has  covered  them,  and  marked 
its  tract,  with  innumerable  islands.  That  there  is  a  real  and 
not  merely  a  fanciful  connection  between  the  Archipelago  and 
Asia  is  demonstrable,  although,  when  we  endeavour  to  trace*  its 
history,  we  are  soon  lost  in  the  region  of  speculation.  So  ob- 
vious is  this  connection  that  it  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
excitement  to  the  imagination,  which,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
natives,  and  in  the  hypotheses  of  Europeans,  has  sought  its 
origin  in  an  earlier  geogi'aphical  unity.  Certainly,  if,  in  the 
progress  of  the  elcvatory  and  depressing  movements  which  the 
region  b  probably  undergoing  even  now,  the  land  were  raised 
but  a  little,  we  should  see  shallow  seas  dried  up,  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java  become  continental  like  those 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  great  rivers  flowing  not  only  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  whose  current  early  navigators  mistook  for  that  of  an  in- 
hnd  stream,  but  through  the  wide  valley  of  the  China  Sea,  and  by 
the  deep  and  narrow  Strait  of  Sunda,  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thus 
the  unity  would  become  geographical,  which  is  now  only  geological. 
That  the  great  platform  from  which  only  mountains  and  hills 
rose  above  the  sea  level,  till  the  materials  drawn  from  them  by 
the  rains  were  rolled  out  into  the  present  alluvial  plains,  is 
really  an  extension  of  the  Asiatic  mass,  appears  evident  from 
the  facts,  amongst  many  others  which  reqrire  a  separate  geolo- 
gical   paper    for    their    discussion,    and    would    be    less    readily 
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^appreciated  by  the  general  reader,  that  its  direction,  as  a  whole, 
is  that  which  a  continuation  of  south-eastern  Asia,  under  the 
same  plutonic  action  which  produced  it,  would  possess ; — the 
mountain  ranges,  which  form  the  latter,  sink  into  it  irregularly 
in  the  lines  of  their  longitudinal  axes ;— in  one  zone,  that  of 
the  Peninsula,  the  connection  is  an  actual  geographical  one; — 
Che  Peninsula  is  obviously  continued  in  the  dense  clusters  of 
islands  and  rocks,  stretching  on  the  parallel  of  its  elevation  and 
of  the  sti'ike  of  its  sedimentary  rocks,  from  Singapore  to  Banka, 
and  almost  touches  Sumatra,  the  mountain  ranges  of  which  are, 
notwithstanding,  parallel  to  it; — Borneo  and  Celebes  appear  to 
represent  the  broader  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  area  of  the 
China  Sea  supposed  to  be  sinking; — and,  finally,  nearly  the 
whole  Archipelago  is  surrounded  by  a  great  volcanic  curve 
rooted  in  Asia  itself,  and  the  continuity  of  which  demonstrates 
that  the  platform  and  the  continental  projection  with  which  it  is 
geographically  connected  are  really  united,  at  this  day,  into  one 
geological  region  by  a  still  vigorous  power  of  plutonic  eipan- 
siveoess,  no  longer,  to  appearance,  forming  hypogene  elevations, 
•but  expending  itself  chiefly  in  the  numerous  volcanic  vents 
along   the  borders  where  it  sinks  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Whether   the   present   platform   ever   rose   above   the   level  of 
the  sea   and   surrounded   the   now   insular   eminences    with   vast 
■undulating   plains    of  vegetation,   instead    of  a   level   expanse   of 
water,  we  shall  not  here  seek  to  decide,  although  we  think  that 
Raffles   and  others    who   have   followed  in  his   steps   too   hastily 
connected  the   supposed   subsidence   with   the   existing   geological 
cooGguration  of  the  region,  and  neglected   the  all  important  evi- 
dence   of  the    comparative    distribution   of  the   living    flora  and 
fauna,  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  ancient  southern,  continent, 
if  such  there  was,  had  subsided  before  Ihcy  came  into  existence. 
No   conclusive  reasons   have   yet   been   adduced  why   we  should 
consider    the    islands   of  the    Archipelago    as  the    summits    of  a 
^aitiaUy    submerged,    instead   of  a  partially   emerged,   continent. 
£ut   whether  it   was   the   sinking  of  the   continent   that   deluged 
^11    the    southern    lowlands    of   Asia    leaving  only   the  mountain 
%smauii   visible,   or  its  elevation  that  was   arrested  by  the   ex- 
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haustion  of  the  plutonic  energy,  or  the  oonversion  of  its  uphcar* 
iog  into  an  ejecting  action,  on  the  opening  of  fractnres  along 
the  outskirts  of  the  region,  before  the  feebler  action  there  had 
brought  the  sea  bed  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  the  result 
has  been  to  form  an  expanse  of  shallow  seas  and  islands  else- 
where unequalled  in  the  world,  but  perhaps  not  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wide  continental  shores,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  drj 

land  in  front  of  which  it  is  spread  out,  than  other  archipela- 
goes are  to  the  particular  countries,  or  continental  sections,  with 

which  they  are  connected. 

The  forms  and  positions  of  these  islands  bear  an  older  date 
than  that  of  any  limited  subsidence  or  elevation  of  the  region 
after  its  formation.  They  were  determined  by  the  same  forces 
which  originally  caused  the  platform  itself  to  swell  up  above 
the*  deep  floor  of  the  southern  ocean;  and  it  was  one  prolonged 
act  of  the  subterranean  power  to  raise  the  Himalayas  into  the 
aerial  level  of  perpetual  snow,  to  spread  out  the  submarine  bed 
on  which  the  rivers  were  afterwards  to  pile  the  hot  plains  of 
Bengal,  and  to  mould  the  surface  of  the  southern  region,  so 
that  when  it  rose  above,  or  sunk  into,  the  sea  to  certain  levels, 
the  mutual  influences  of  air  and  sea  and  land  should  be  so 
balanced,  that  while  the  last  drew  from  the  flrst  a  perennial 
ripeness  and  beauty  of  summer,  it  owed  to  the  second  a  peren- 
nial freshness  and  fecundity  of  spring.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the 
Archipelago,  while  the  bank  of  black  mud  daily  overflowed  by 
the  tides  is  hidden  beneath  a  dense  forest,  and  the  polypifer 
has  scarcely  reared  its  tower  to  the  sea's  surface  before  it  is 
converted  into  a  green  islet,  the  granitic  rocks  of  the  highest 
plutonic  summits,  and  the  smoke  of  the  volcanic  peaks,  rise 
from  amidst  equally  luxuriant,  and  more  varied,  vegetation. 
Certainly,  the  most  powerfully  impressive  of  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Archipelago  is  its  botanical  exuberance,  which  has 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  history  and  habits  of  its 
human  inhabitants,  and  which,  as  the  most  obvious,  first  excites 
the  admiration  of  the  voyager,  and  from  its  never  staling,  be- 
cause ever  renewing  itself  in  fresh  and  changeful  beauty,  retains 
its  hold  upon  our  feelings  to  the  last. 

When   we   enter   the   seas   of   the   Archipelago   we  are  in  a 
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Dew   ^world.     Land  and  ocean  arc  strangely  iotermiogled.      Great 
islands     arc    disjoined    by    narrow    straits,  which,  in  the  case  of 
those     of  Sunda,  lead  at  once  into  the  smooth  waters  and  green 
level    shores  of  the  interior  from  the  rugged  and  turbulent  outer 
coast,     which    would   otherwise  have  opposed  to  us  an  unbroken 
wall     more    than  two  thousand  miles  in  length.      We  pass  from 
one    mediterranean  sea   to  another,  now  through  groups  of  islets 
so    small    that    we    encounter    many    in    an  hour,  and  presently 
along     the    coasts  of  those  so  large  that  we  might  be  months  in 
dream  navigating    them.     Even    in    crossing    the    widest    of    the 
easlera    seas,    when  the   last  green   speck  has  sunk  beneath   the 
horkoo,  the  mariner  knows  that  a  circle  drawn  with  a  radius  of  two 
days   sail   would  touch  more  land   than  water,    and  even   that,   if 
the  eye  were  raised  to  a  sufiicient   height,  while  the   islands  h& 
had   left  would  reappear  on  the  one   side,  new  shores   would  be 
seen   on   almost   every   other.     But   it  is  the  wonderful  freshness 
and   greenness  in  which,  go   where  he  will,    each   new   island   is 
enveloped,    that  impresses  itself  on   his  senses   as  the   great  dis- 
tinclire     character    of    the    region.     The   equinoctial    warmth   of 
the    air,    tempered  and  moistened  by  a   constant  evaporation,  and 
porified    by  periodical   winds,   seems    to   be   imbued   with   pene- 
trating life-giving  virtue,  under   the  influence  of   which    even  the 
most   barren  rock  becomes  fertile.     Hence  those    groups  of  small 
islands    which   sometimes  environ  the  larger  ones  like  clusters  of 
satellites,  or  mark    where    their    ranges  pursue    their  course  be^ 
Death     the    sea,  often  appear,  in   particular  states    of  the  atmos- 
phere when  a  zone  of  white  quivering  light  surrounds  them  and 
obliterates  their  coasts,  to  be    dark  umbrageous    gardens  floating 
a   wide  lake,  whose  gleaming   surface   would  be  too  dazzling 
it  not  traversed  by  the  shadows  of  the  clouds,  and    cover- 
ed   by  the    breeze    with  an    incessant    play    of  light  and  shade, 
different    from   the    placid    beauty    of  such    scenes    is   the 
of  the   mountain   domes   and   peaks   which  elsewhere  rise 
the   sky.      In   these   the   voyager   sees   the   grandeur   of 
Boropean  mountains   repeated,   but  with  all   that  is   austere  or  sa- 
transformed   into    softness    and    beauty.      The    snow   and 
are    replaced    by   a    mighty    forest,    which     fills    every 
with  dark  shade,   and  arrays    every    peak   and   ridge   in 
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glaacing  light  Eren  the  peculiar  beauties  which  the  summits 
of  the  Alps  borrow  from  the  atmosphere,  are  sometimes  dis 
played.  The  Swiss,  gazing  on  the  lofty  and  majestic  form  of 
a  volcanic  mountain,  is  astonished  to  behold,  at  the  ri^ng  of 
the  suD,  the  peaks  inflamed  with  the  same  rose  red  glow  wliich 
ihc  snowy  sammits  of  Mont  Rosa  and  Mont  Blanc  reflect  at  its 
setting,  and  thcsmoke  wreaths,  as  they  ascend  from  the  crater 
into  mid  air,  shining  in  golden  hues  like  the  clouds  of  heaven.* 
But  serene  in  their  beauty  and  magnificence  as  these  mountains 
generally  Bppear,  they  hide  in  their  bosoms  elements  of  the 
iiighest  terrestrial  sublimity  and  awe,  compared  with  whose 
appalling  energy,  not  only  the  bursten  lakes  and  the  rushing 
avalanches  of  the  Alps,  but  the  most  devastating  explosions  of 
Vesuvius  or  Etna,  cease  to  terrify  the  imagination.  When  we 
Jook  upon  the  ordinary  aspects  of  these  mountains,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  the  geological  story  of  their  origin,  and  if 
our  senses  yield  to  science,  they  tacitly  revenge  themselves  by 
placing  in  the  remotest  past,  the  era  of  such  convulsions  as  it 
relates.  But  the  nether  powers  though  imprisoned  are  not 
subdued.  The  same  telluric  energy  which  piled  the  mountain 
from  the  ocean  to  the  clouds,  even  while  we  gaze  in  silent 
worship  on  its  glorious  form,  is  silently  gathering  in  its 
dark  womb,  and  time  speeds  on  to  the  day,  whose  coming 
science  can  neither  foretell  nor  prevent,  when  the  mountain 
is  rent;  the  solid  foundations  of  the  whole  region  are  shak- 
en ;  the  earth  is  opened  to  vomit  forth  destroying  fires  upon 
the  living  beings  who  dwell  upon  its  surface,  or  closed  to 
€ngulph  them;  the  forests  are  deluged  by  lava,  or  withered 
by  sulphureous  vapours;  the  sun  sets  at  noonday  behind  the 
black  smoke  which  thickens  over  the  sky,  and  spreads  far 
and  wide,  raining  ashes  throughout  a  circuit  hundreds  of  miles 
in  diameter;  till  it  seems  to  the  superstitious  native  that  the 
fiery  abodes  of  the  volcanic  dewas  arc  disembowelling  them- 
selves, possessing  the  earth,  and  blotting  out  the  heavens. 
The  living  remnants  of  the  generation  whoso  doom  it  was  to 
inhabit   Sumbawa  in  1815,  could  tell  us  that  this  picture  is  but 

*    M.  Zollinger  in  describing  Mount  Semfrii  in  Java  notices  this  singular 
Tf  semblance  to  tho  mounuins  of  his  native  country. 
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a  faint  trapscript  of  the  reality,  and  that  our  imagtnalton  can 
nerer  conceive  the  dreadful  spectacle  which  still  appals  their 
memories.  Fortunately  these  awful  explosions  of  the  earth, 
which  to  man  convert  nature  into  the  supernatural,  occur  at 
rare  intervals;  and,  though  scarcely  a  year  ekipse  without  some 
volcano  bursting  into  action,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ar- 
cbipelago  being  more  than  once  shaken,  and  even  the  ancient 
granitic  floor  of  the  Peninsula  trembling  beneath  us,  this  ter- 
restrial instability  has  ordinarily  no  worse  effect  than  to 
dispel  the  illusion  that  we  tread  upon  a  solid  globe,  to  con- 
vert the  physical  romance  of  geological  history  into  the 
familiar  associations  of  our  own  lives,  and  to  unite  the 
events  of  the  passing  hour  with  those  which  first  fitted  the 
world    for    the    habitation   of   man. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  impression  which  the  exteriour 
beauty  of  the  Archipelago  makes  upon  the  voyager,  and  the 
fearful  change  which  sometimes  comes  over  it,  when  the 
sea  around  him  is  hidden  beneath  floating  ashes  mingled  with 
the  charred  wrecks  of  the  noble  forests  which  had  clothed  the 
mountain  sides ;  but,  hurried  though  we  are  from  one  part  of 
our  slight  sketch  to  another,  wc  cannot  leave  the  vegetation 
of  this  great  region  without  looking  upon  it  more  closely.  To 
recall  the  full  charms,  however,  of  the  forests  of  the  Archipe^ 
lago,  —  which  is  to  speak  of  the  Archipelago  itself,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  at  this  moment,  as  the  whole  of  it  once 
was,  clothed  to  the  waters  edge  with  trees, — we  must  animate 
their  solitudes  with  the  tribes  which  dwell  there  in  freedom, 
ranging  through  their  boundless  shade  as  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  man,  and  as  unwitting  of  his  dominion,  as  they 
were  ^ousands  of  years  ago,  when  he  did  not  dream  that  the 
world  held  such  lands  and  such  creatures. 

When  we  pass  from  tiie  open  sea  of  the  Archipelago  into  the  deep 
shade  of  its  mountain  forests,  we  have  realized  all  that,  in  Europe, 
our  fancies  ever  pictured  of  the  wildness  and  beauty  of  prime- 
val  nature.  Trees  of  gigantic  forms  and  exuberant  foliage  rise 
on  every  side:  each  species  shootmg  up  its  trunk  to  its  utmost 
measure  of  development,  and  striving,  as  it  seems,  to  escape  from 
the   dense    crowd.     Others,   as  if  no   room  were  left   for  them 
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to  grow  la  the  ordioary  way,  emalate  the  shapes  and  motions 
of  serpents,  enwrap  their  less  pliant  neighbours  in  their  folds^ 
twine  their  branches  into  one  connected  canopy,  or  hang  down, 
here,  loose  and  swaying  in  the  air,  or  in  festoons  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  there,  stiff  and  rooted  like  the  yards  which  support 
the  mast  of  a  ship.  No  sooner  has  decay  diminished  the  green  array 
of  a  branch,  than  its  place  is  supplied  by  epiphitos,  chiefly  fragrant 
orchidaceae,  of  singular  and  beautiful  forms.  While  the  eye  in  vain 
seeks  to  familiarize  itself  with  the  exuberance  and  diversity  of  the 
forest  vegetation,  the  ear  drinks  in  the  sounds  of  life  which 
break  the  silence  and  deepen  the  solitude.  Of  these,  while  the 
interrupted  notes  of  birds,  loud  or  low,  rapid  or  long-drawn, 
cheerful  or  plaintive,  and  ranging  over  a  greater  or  less  musi- 
cal compass  are  the  most  pleasing;  the  most  constant  are  those 
of  insects,  which  sometimes  rise  into  a  shrill  and  deafening 
clangour;  and  the  most  impressive,  and  those  which  bring 
out  all  the  wildncss  and  loneliness  of  the  scene,  are  the  pro- 
longed complaining  cries  of  the  unkas,  which  rise,  loud  and 
more  loud,  till  the  twilight  air  is  filled  witli  the  clear^  powerful, 
and  melancholy  sounds.  As  we  penetrate  deeper  into  the  forest, 
its  animals,  few  at  any  one  place,  are  soon  seen  to  be,  in 
reality,  numerous  and  varied.  Green  and  harmless  snakes  hang 
like  tender  branches.  Others  of  deeper  and  mingled  colours,  but 
less  innocuous  lie  coiled  up,  or,  disturbed  by  the  human  intru- 
der, assume  an  angry  and  dangerous  look,  but  glide  out  of  sight- 
Insects  in  thdr  shapes  and  hues  imitate  leaves,  twigs  and  flowers. 
Monkeys,  of  all  sizes  and  colours,  spring  from  branch  to  branch, 
or,  in  long  trains,  rapidly  steal  up  the  trunks.  Deer,  and  amongst 
them  the  graceful  palandoh,  no  bigger  than  a  hare  and  celebrated  in 
Malayan  poetry,  on  our  approach  fly  startled  from  the  pools 
which  they  and  the  wild  hog  most  frequent.  Lively  squirrels,  of 
different  species,  are  everywhere  met  with.  Amongst  a  great 
variety  of  other  remarkable  animals  which  range  the  forest,  we 
may,  according  to  our  locality,  encounter  herds  of  elephants,  the 
rhinoceros,  tigers  of  several  sorts,  the  tapir,  the  b&birusa,  the 
orangutan,  the  sloth;  and,  of  the  winged  tribes,  the  gorgeously 
beautiful  birds  of  paradise,  the  loris,  the  peacock,  and  the  argus 
pheasant.     The  mangrore  rivers  and  creeks  are  haunted  by  huge 
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«3tgators.  An  endless  variety  of  fragile  and  richly  colored  shells 
lot  only  lie  empty  on  the  sandy  beaches,  but  are  tenanted  by 
^gurian  crabs  vhich,  in  clusters,  batt.n  on  every  morsel  of 
kt  seaweed  that  has  been  left  by  the  retiring  waves.  The  coasU 
are  fringed  with  living  rocks  of  beaatiful  colours,  and  shaped  like 
stars,  flowers,  bushes  and  other  symmetrical  forms.  Of  multi- 
tndes  of  peculiar  -fishes  .which  inhabit  the  seas,  the  dugong  or 
Malayan    mermaid,  most  attracts  our  wonder. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  would  assure  any 
Eoropean  reader  who  may  suspect  that  we  have  in  aught  writ- 
teo  too  warmly  of  the  physical  beauty  of  the  Archipelago,  that 
Ae  same  Nature  which,  in  the  west,  only  reveals  her  highest  and 
nost  prodigal  terrestrial  boaoty  -to  the  imagination  of  the  poet, 
has  here  ungirdled  herself,  and  given  her  wild  and  glowing  charms, 
in  all  their  -fuHness,  to  the  eyei  of  day.  The  ideal  has  here  pass- 
ed into  the  real.  The  few  botanists  who  have  visited  this  region 
declare,  that  from  the  multitude  of  its  noble  trees,  odorous  and 
beaatiful  Qowers,  and  wonderful  vegetable  forms  of  all  sorts, 
it  is  inconceivable  in  its  magnilicence,  luxuriance,  and  variety. 
The  zoologists,  in  Jheir  turn,  bear  testimony  to  the  rare,  curious, 
rsried  and  important  animals  which  inhabit  it,  and  the  number 
and  character  of  those  already  known  is  such  as  to  justify  ooo 
ef  the  most  distinguished  of  the  day  in  expressing  his  belief,  that 
'*oo  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  furnish  more  novel, 
splendid,  or  extraordinary  forms  than  the  unexplored  islands  in 
the  eastern  range  of  the  -Indian  Archipelago." 

Hitherto  we  have  .faintly  traced  the  permanent  influence  of  the 
phjsical  configuration  of  the  Archipelago  in  tempering  the  inter- 
tropical heat,  regulating  the  monsoons,  determining  the  distribu^ 
lion  of  plants  and  animals,  and  giving  to  the  whole  region  its  pe- 
culiar character  of  softness  and  exuberant  beauty.  But  when 
i^  rock  foundations  were  laid,  the  shadow  of  its  future  human, 
AS  well  as  natural,  history  spread  over  them.  Its  primal  physical 
architecture,  in  diminishing  .the  extent  of  dry  land,  has  increased 
ihe  variety  in  the  races  who  inhabit  it;  while  the  mineralogical 
eonstitation  of  the  insulated  elevations,  the  manner  in  which  they 
^n  dispersed  throughout  its  seas,  and  all  the  meteoric  and  bota- 
nical fooseqnences,   have  affected   them   in   innumerable  modes^ 
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Again,  as  we  saw  that  the  platform  of  the  Archipelago  is  but  an 
extension  of  the  great  central  mass  of  Asia,  and  that  the  direction 
ef  the  subterranean  forces  had  determined  the  ranges  of  the  land, 
so  we  find  that  its  population  is  but  an  extension  of  the  Asiatic 
families,  and  that  the  direction  of  migration  was  marked  out  by 
the  same  forces.  But,  separated  by  the  sea  from  the  great  plains 
and  Tallies  of  the  continent,  having  the  grand  routes  of  commu- 
nication covered  by  mountains  and  dense  and  difficultly  penetra- 
ble forest,  the  Archipelago  could  not  be  peopled  by  hordes,  but 
must  have  owed  its  aborigenes  to  the  occasional  wandering  of 
small  parties  or  single  families.  The  migrations  from  one  island 
to  another  were  probably  equally  limited  and  accidental;  and  the 
small  and  scattered  communities  in  such  as  were  inhabited,  must, 
for  a  long  period,  have  remained  secluded  from  all  others,  save 
when  a  repetition  of  similar  accidents  added  a  few  more  units  to 
the  human  denizens  of  the  forests. 

We  cannot  here  attempt  to  retrace  in  the  most  concise  manner 
the  deeply  interesting  history  of  the  tribes  of  the  Archipelago,  so 
exciting  from  the  variety  of  its  elements,  and  its  frequent,  though 
not  impenetrable,  mystery.  We  can  but  distinguish  the  two  great 
eras  into  which  it  divides  itself, — that,  at  the  commencement  of  which 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  table  land  of  Asia,  having  slowly 
traversed  the  south  eastern  vallies  and  ranges,  a  work  perhaps  of 
centuries,  appeared  on  the  confines  of  the  Archipelago,  no  longer 
nomades  of  the  plains  but  of  the  jungles,  with  all  the  changes  in 
ideas,  habits,  and  language  which  such  transformation  implies,  and 
prepared  by  their  habits  to  give  rise,  under  the  influences  of  their 
new  position,  to  the  nomades  of  the  sea ; — and  the  second  era, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  which  the  forest  and  pelagic  no-* 
niades,  scattered  over  the  interior,  and  along  the  shores,  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  numerous  petty  tribes,  each  with  some 
peculiarities  in  its  habits  and  language^  but  all  bearing  a  family 
resemblance,  were  discovered  in  their  solitudes  by  the  earliest  na« 
vigators  from  the  crvilized  nations  of  the  continent. 

The  ensuing,  or  what,  although  extending  over  a  period  of  about 
two  thousand  years,  we  may  term  the  modern,  history  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, first  exhibits  the  Kiings  from  southern  India, — who  were  a 
civilized  maritime  people  probably  three  thousand  years  ago,— 
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frequenting  the  islands  for  their  pecoliar  productions,  awaken- 
ing  a  taste  for  their  manufactures  in  the  inhabitants,  settling 
amongst  them,  introducing  their  arts  and  reh'gion,  partially  com- 
monicating  these  and  a  little  of  their  manners  and  habits  to  their 
disciples,  but  neither  by  much  intermarriage  altering  their  general 
physicai  character,  nor  by  moral  influence  obliterating  their  ancient 
saperstitions,  their  comparative  simplicity  and  robustness  of  charac- 
ter, and  their  freedom  from  the  effeminate  vanity  which  probably 
then,  as  in  later  times,  distinguished  their  teachers.  At  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  Islamism  supplanted  Hinduism  in  most  of 
the  communities  which  had  grown  up  under  the  influence  of  the 
latter,  bat  it  had  still  less  modifying  operation;  and,  amongst  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  the  conversion  from  a  semi-^Hindu  con- 
dition to  that  of  Mahomedanism  was  merely  formal.  Their  intel- 
lects, essentially  simple  and  impatient  of  discipline  and  abstract 
contemplation,  could  <ts  little  appreciate  the  scholastic  reflnements  of 
the  one  religion,  as  the  complex  and  elaborate  mythological  ma- 
chinery and  psycological  subtleties  of  the  other.  While  the  Ma- 
lay of  the  nineteenth  century  exhibits*  in  his  manner,  and  in  ma- 
ny of  his  formal  usages  and  habits,  the  influence  which  Indians  and 
Arabs  have  exerted  on  his  race,  he  remains,  physically  and  mo- 
rally, in  all  the  broader  and  deeper  traits  of  nature,  what  he  was 
when  he  Grst  entered  the  Archipelago ;  and  even  on  his  manners^ 
nsages,  and  babits,  influenced  as  they  have  been,  his  distinctive 
original  character  is  still  very  obviously  impressed* 

We  cannot  do  more  than  allude  to  the  growth  of  population 
and  civilization  in  those  localities  which,  from  their  extent  of  fer- 
tile soil  or  favorable  commercial  position,  rose  into  eminence,  and 
became  the  seats  of  powerful  nations.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  although  these  localities  were  varied  and  wide  spread, 
they  occupied  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  surface  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  that  the  remainder  continued  to  be  thinly  inha- 
bited by  uncivilized  tribes,  communities,  or  wandering  families. 

Prevented,  until  a  very  recent  dale,  by  slubbern  prejudices  and 
an  overweening  sense  of  superiority,  from  understanding  and  in'- 
fluencing  the  people  of  the  Archipelago,  the  European  domina- 
tions have  not  directly  affected  them  at  all ;  and  the  indirect  ope- 
ration of  the  new  power,  and  mercantile  and  political  policies,  whick 
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they  introduced  has  been  productive  of  much  evil  and  very  b'lUe 
l^ood.  While,  on  tlie  one  band^  the  native  industry  and  trads' 
have  been  stimulated  by  increased  demand  and  by  the  freedom 
•;iijo\'ed  in  the  £nglish  ports,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
subjected  by  the  Portuguese,  English  and  Dutch,  to  a  series  of  des*- 
potic  restraints,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  hundred  years : 
and, '.within  the  range  of  the  last  nalion*s  influence,  continued, 
however  modified,  to  this  hour :  which  far  more  than  counterba- 
lance all  the  advantages  that  can  be  placed  in  the  opposite  scale. 
The  effect  of  the  successive  immigrations,  revolutions  and  admix- 
tures which  we  have  indicated  or  alluded  to,  iios  jjcoii,  tlwl  Lucre  are 
now  in  the  Archipelago*  an  extraordinary  number  of  races,  differing  tit 
colour,  habits,  civilization,  and  language,  and  living  under  forms  of 
government  and  laws,  or  customs^  exhibiting  the  greatest  variety.  The 
same  cause  which  isolated  the  aborigenes  into  numerous  distmct 
tribes  and  kept  them  separate, — the  exuberant  vegetation  of  the 
islands, — has  resisted  the  influence,  so  far  as  it  was  originally 
amalgamating,  of  every  successive*  foreign  civilization  that  has  do- 
sninated;  and  the  aboriginal  nomades  of  the  jungle  and  the  sea^ 
in  their  unchanged  habits  and  mode  of  life,  reveal  to  their  £u- 
j'opean  contemporary  the  condition  of  their  race,  at  a  time  when 
his  own  forefathers  were  as  rude  and  far  more  savage.  The 
)nore  civilized  races,  after  attaining  a'  certain  measure  of  advance- 
meiit,  have  been  separated  by  their  acquired  habits  from  the  un- 
altered races,  and  have  too  often  turned  their  superiority  into  the 
means  of  oppressing,  and  thereby  more  completely  imprisoning  ia 
the  barbarism  of  the  jungles,  such  of  them  as  lived  in  their  pro- 
ximity. So  great  is  the  diversity  of  tribes,  that  if  a  dry  catalogue 
of  names  suited  the  purpose  of  this  sketch,  we  could  not  afford 
space  to  enumerate  them.  But,  viewing  human  life  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago as  a  general  contemplation,  we  may  recall  a  few  of  the 
liroader  peculiarities  which,  would  be  most  likely  to  dwell  on  the 
memory  after  leaving  the  region. 

In  the  hearts  of  the  forests  we  meet  man  scantily  covered  with 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  living  on  wild  fruits,  which  he  seeks  with 
the  agility  of  the  monkey,  and  wild  animals,  which  he  tracks 
with  the  keen  eye  and  scent  of  a  beast  of  prey,  and  slays  witb 
a^^poboned  arrow  projected  from  a  hollow  bambu  by  his  breath. 
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Is  londy  creeks  aad  straits  we  see  bim  in  a  small  boat,  >vhicU 
IS  hb  cradle,  his  bouse,  and  his  bed  of  death;  which  gives  himr 
all  the  shelter  he  ever  needs,  and  enables  him  to  seize  the  food 
^hJch  alwaj^  surrounds  him.  On  plains,  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  we  see  the  civilized  planter  converting  the  moist  flats  into 
rice  fields,  overshadowing  his  neat  cottage  of  bambu,  nibong,  and 
palm  leaves  with  the  graceful  and  bounteous  cocoa  nut,  and  sur- 
rouoding  it  with  fruits,  the  variety  and  flavour  of  which  Euro^ 
peaa  luxury  might  envy,  and  oiten  with  fragrant  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  which  the  greenhouses  of  the  West  do  not  possess. 
^V  AC  the  la* id  is  not  adapted  for  wet  rice,  he  pursues  a  system 
o/liusbandry  which  the  farmer  of  Europe  would  view  with  as*- 
tonisbmeot.  Too  indolent  to  collect  fertilizing  appliances,  and  well 
aware  that  the  soil  will  not  yield  two  successive  crops  of  rice-, 
be  takes  but  one,  after  havmg  felled  and  burned  the  forest ;  and  he 
Ihen  leaves  nature,  during  a  ten  years  fallow,  to  accumulate  man- 
ore  for  his  second  crop  in  the  vegetable  matter  elaborated  by  tbn 
0€v  forest  that  springs  up;  Relieved  from  the  care  of  his  crop  he 
searches  the  forests  for  ratans,  canes,  timber,  frdgrant  woods,  oils, 
wax,  gums,  caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  dyes,  camphor,  wild  nutmegs, 
Ihe  tusks  of  the  elephant,  the  born  and  hide  of  the  rhinoceros,  tlie 
skia  of  the  tiger,  parrots,  birds  of  paradi&e,  argus  i>hca5ants,  and 
materials  for  mats,  roofs^  baskets  and  receptacles  of  various  kinds. 
If  he  lives  near  the  coast,  he  collects  fish,  fish  maws,  fish  roes, 
'^logs  (trepang),  seaweed  (agaragar),  tortoiseshell,  rare  corals  and 
mother  of  pearl.  To  the  eastward,  great  fishing  voyages  are  an- 
Hiully  made  to  the  shores  of  Australia  for  trepang.  In  many  parts, 
pepper,  coffee,  or  betelnut,  to  a  large,  and  tobacco,  ginger,  and  other 
articles,  to  a  considerable,  extent,  are  cultivated.  Where  the  hirundo 
csculeota  is  found,  the  rocks  are  clomb  and  the  caves  explored  for 
its  cosdy  edible  nest.  In  different  parts  of  the  Archipelago  the  soil  is 
^ug  for  tin,  antimony,  iron,  gold  or  diamonds.  The  more  civilized 
nations  make  cloths  and  weapons,  not  only  for  their  own  use  but 
for  exportation.  The  traders,  including  the  Rajahs,  purchase  the 
commodities  which  we  have  mentioned,  dispose  of  them  to  the 
European,  Chinese,  Arab,  or  Kling  navigator,  who  visits  their 
chores,  or  send  them  in  their  own  vessels  to  the  markets  of  Sia- 
S^pore^  Batavia^  Samarang,  Manila,  and  Maccassar.     In  these  are 
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galhcrcd  all  the  products  of  the  Archipelago,  iivhelher  such  as  the 
native  inhabitants  procure  by  their  unassisted  industry,  or  such  as 
demand  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  European  or  Chinese  for  their 
cultivation  or  manufacture ;  and  amongst  the  latter,  nutmegs,  cloves, 
sugar,  indigo,  sago,  gambier,  tea,  and  the  partially  cultivated  cinna* 
mon  and  cotton.  To  these  busy  marts,  the  vessels  of  the  first  maritime 
people  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Bugis,  and  those  of  many  Malayan 
communities,  bring  the  produce  of  their  own  countries,  and  that 
which  they  have  collected  from  neighbouring  lands,  or  from  the  wild 
tribes,  to  furnish  cargoes  for  the  ships  of  Europe,  America,  Arabia, 
India,  Siam,  China,  and  Australia.  To  the  bazar  of  the  Eastern 
Seas,  commerce  brings  representatives  of  every  industrious  nation 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  of  every  maritime  people  in  the  civilized 
world. 

Although,  therefore,  cultivation  has  made  comparatively  little  im- 
pression on  the  vast  natural  vegetation,  and  the  inhabitants  are  devoid 
of  that  unremitting  laboriousness  which  distinguishes  the  Chinese 
and  European,  the  Archipelago,  in  its  industrial  aspect,  presents  an 
animated  and  varied  scene.  The  industry  of  man,  when  civilization 
or  over  population  has  not  destroyed  the  natural  balance  of  life, 
must  ever  be  the  complement  of  the  bounty  of  nature.  The  inhabit 
tant  of  the  Archipelago  is  as  energetic  and  laborious  as  nature  rc« 
quires  him  to  be  ;  and  he  does  not  convert  the  world  into  a  work- 
shop, as  the  Chinese,  and  the  Khng  immigrants  do,  because 
his  world  is  not,  like  theirs,  darkened  with  the  pressure  of  crowd- 
ed population  and  over  competition,  nor  is  his  desire  to  accumu- 
late wealth  excited  and  goaded  by  the  contrast  of  splendour  and 
luxury  on  the  one  hand,  and  penury  on  the  other,  by  the  pride  and 
assumptions  of  wealth  and  station,  and  the  humiliations  of  poverty 
and  dependence. 

While  in  the  volcanic  soils  of  Java,  Menangkabau  and  Celebes, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  population  has  increased, 
an  industry  suited  to  the  locality  and  habits  of  each  people  prevails,, 
and  distinct  civilizations,  on  the  peculiar  features  of  which  we  can- 
not touch,  have  been  nurtured  and  developed;  other  islands,  less  fa- 
voured by  nature,  or  under  the  influence  of  particular  historical  cir- 
cumstances, have  become  the  seats  of  great  piratical  communities* 
which  periodically  send  forth  large  fleets  to  sweep  the  seas,  and 
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!urk  along  the  shores,  Of  the  Archipelago,  despoiling  the  seafaring 
trader  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  his  personal  liberty,  and  car- 
rying off,  from  their  very  homes,  the  wives  and  children  of  the  villa- 
gers.    From  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  Borneo  and  Johore,  from   the 
namerous  islands  between  Singapore  and  Banka,  and  from  other  parts 
of  the  Archipelago,  piratical  expeditions  less  formidable  than  those 
of  the  Lanuns  of  Sulu  arc  year  after  year  fitted  out.     No  coast  is  so 
thickly  peopled,  and  oo  harbour  so  well  protected,  as  to  be  secure 
fnHn  all   molestation,  for,  where  open  force  would  be  useless,  re- 
coone  is  had  to  stealth  and  stratagem.     Men  have  been  kidnapped 
in  feroad  day   in  the  harbours  of  Pinang  and  Singapore.     Several 
fflhabitants  of  Province  Wellesley  who  had  been  cairied  away  from 
th«ir  houses  through  the  harbour  of  Pinang  and  down  the  Straits   of 
Malacca  to  the  southward  were  recently  discovered  by  the  Dutch 
authorities  living  in  a  state  of  slavery   and  restored  to   their  homes. 
Bat  the  ordinary  abodes  of  the  pirates  themselves  arc  not  always  at 
a  distance  from  the  European  settlements.     As  the  thug  of  Ben* 
gal  is  only  known  in  his  own  village  as  a  peaceful  peasant,  so  the 
pirate,  when  not  absent  on  an  expedition,  appears  in  the  river,  and 
along  the  shores  and  islands,  of  Singapore,  as  an  honest  boatman 
or  flsherman. 

When  we  turn  from  this  brief  review  of  the  industry  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, and  its  Rreat  internal  enemy,  to  the  personal  and  social 
condition  of  the  inhaoitants,  we  are  struck  by  the  mixture  of  simpli- 
city and  art,  of  rudeness  and  refinement,  which  characterises  all  the 
priodpal  nations.  No  European  has  ever  entered  into  free  and 
kindly  intercourse  with  them,  without  being  much  more  impressed 
hv  their  virtues  than  their  faults.  They  contrast  most  favourably 
with  the  Chinese  and  the  Klings  in  their  moral  characters ;  and  aN 
Ihoogh  they  do  not,  like  those  ptiant  races,  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  the  requirements  of  foreigners,  in  their  proper  sphere  they  are 
intelligent,  shrewd,  active,  and,  when  need  is,  laborious.  Compar- 
ing them  even  with  general  condition  of  many  civiUzed  nations  of  far 
higher  pretensions,  our  estimate  must  be  favourable.  Their  man- 
ners are  distinguished  by  a  mixture  of  courtesy  and  freedom  which 
IS  Tcry  attractive.  Even  the  poorest  while  frank  are  weU  bred, 
and,  excluding  the  communities  that  are  corrupted  by  piracy  or  a 
mixture  with  European  seamen  and  low  Chinese  and  Klings,  we 
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^tever  see  an  impudent  air,  an  insolent  look,  or  any  cxhibilion  of 
immodesty,  or  hear  coarse,  abusive  or  indecent  language.  In  their 
mutual  intercourse -they  are  respectful,  and,  while  good  humour- 
ed and  open,  habitually  reflective  and  considerate.  They  are  much 
given  to  amusements  of  various  kinds,  fond  of  music,  poetry  and 
romances,  and  in  their  common  conversation  addicted  to  senten- 
lious  remarks,  proverbs,  and  metncal  sentiments  or  allusions.  To 
|he  first  impression  .of  the  European,  the  inhabitants,  like  the  ve- 
getation and  animals  ef  the  Archipelago,  are  altogether  strange, 
because  the  characteristics  in  which  .they  differ  from  those  to 
ivhich  we  are  habiUiated,  affect  the  senses  more  vividly  than  those 
in  which  they  agree.  For  a.lime  the  colour,  features,  dress,  man-r 
Qers  and  habits  which  we  see  and  the  languages  which  we  hear, 
are  those  of  a  now  world.  But  with  the  fresh  charms,  the  exag- 
gerated impressions  also,  of  novelty,  wear  away  4  and  then,  retracing 
our  steps,  wc  wonder  that  people  so  widely  separated  from  the 
nations  of  the  west,  both  geographically  and  historically,  and  real- 
ly differing  so  much  in  their  outward  aspect,  should,  in  their  more 
latent  traits,  so  much  resemble  them.  The  nearer  we  come  to 
the  inner  spirit  of  humanity,  the  more  points  of  agreement  ap- 
pear, and  this  not  merely  in  the  possession  of  the  universal  attri- 
butes of  human  nature,  but  in  specific  habits,  usages,  and  super- 
iltitions. 

What  at  first  seems  stranger  still  is,  that  when  we  seek  the  native 
vf  the  Archipelago  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  where  he  has 
lived  for  probably  more  than  two  thousand  years  secluded  from  all 
foreign  influence,  and  wh^re  we  expect  Xo  find  all  the  differences  at 
their  maximum,  we  are  sometimes  astonished  to  find  him  appro- 
ximating most  closely  of  all  to  the  Eiiropean.  In  the  Jakiin,  for 
instance,  girded  though  his  loins  are  iiith  terap  bark,  and  armed 
as  he  is  with  his  s..mpitan  and  poisoned  arrows,  we  recoc^ 
nize  the  plain  and  clownish  manners,  and  simple  ideas  of  the 
uneducated  peasant  in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  European  coun- 
tries ;  and  when  he  describes  how,  at  his  merry  makings,  his  neigh- 
bours assemble,  the  arrick  tampiii  flows  around,  and  the  dance, 
in  which  both  sexes  mingle,  is  prolonged,  till  each  seats  himself 
on  the  ground  with  his  partner  on  his  knee  and  his  bambu  of 
vrack  by  his  side,  when  the  dance  gives  place  to  song,  we  arc 
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forcibly  reminded  of  the  free  and  jovial,  if  rude,  manners  of  the 
bwer  rural  classes  of  the  West.  Freed  from  the  repeUant  pre- 
jodioes  and  artifldal  trappings  of  Hindu  and  Mahbmedan  driliia- 
tioQ  we  see  in  the  man  of  the  Archipelago  more  that  is  akin  thaiK 
the  reverse  to  the  unpolished  man  of  Burope. 

'When  we  tarn  to  th<i  present  ptflitical  condition  bf  the  Archi- 
pdago,  we  are  struck  hy  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  that 
vtich  characterised  it,  three  or  four  ccinturies  ago.  The  mass  of 
die  people,  it  is  true,  in  all  tiieir  private  relations,  remain  in  nearly 

Ur  lamc  state  in  which  they  Were  found  by  the  earliest  European 

voy^ers,  and  in  which  they  had  existed  for  many  centuries  previously. 

Baty  as  nations,  they  have  withered  in  the  presence  of  the  uncongenial, 
greedy  and  relentless  spirit  of  European  policy;     They  have  been  sub- 
dued by  the  hard  and  determined  will  of  Europeans,  who,  in  general, 
have  pursued  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  come  into  the  Archipe- 
lago without  giving  any  sympathy  to  the  inhabitants.     The  nomadic 
spirit,  never  extinguished  during  al'  the  changes  which  they  under- 
went, had  ma(ie  them  adyenturOus  and  warlike  when  they  rose  into 
lations.     But  now,  long  overawed  and  restri&ied  by  the  power  of 
Europeans,  the  national  habits  of  action  have,  id  most  parts  of  the 
Archipelago,  been  lost,  or  are  only  faintly  maintained  in  the  pirati- ' 
cal  expeditiens  of  some.     Then-  pride  has  fallen.     Their  living  li- 
terature is  gone  with  the  pOwer,  the  wars,  and  the  glory,  which  in- 
spired it     The  day  has  departed  when  Singapore  could  be  invaded 
by  Javanese, — when  Johore  could  extend  its  dominion  to  Borneo 
«Dtbe  one  side,  and  Sumatra  on  the  other, — when  the  Qeets  of 
Acfaeen  and  Malacca  could  encounter  each  other  in  ihc  Straits  to  dis- 
pute the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  Seas, — when  the  warrants  of 
the  Saltan  of  Menangkabaii  were  as  potent  over  the  Malayan  na- 
tions as  the  bulls  of  Rome  ever  were  over  those  of  Christendom, 
— when  a  champion  Of  Malacca  could  make  his  name  be  known  all 
over  the  Archipelago, — and  when  the  kings  of  the  Peninsula  sent 
their  sons,  escorted  by  celebrated  Warriors,  to  demand  the  daugh- 
ters oitbe  en^m^rs  of  Mijapahit  in  marriage.     The  Malayan  princes 
•f  the  present  day,  retaining  all  the  feudal  attachment  and  homage 
of  their  subjects,  and  Ending  no  more  honorable  vent  for  the  asser- 
tioa  of  their  freedom  from  restraint  and  the  gratiflcation  of  their 
seif-irillt  have  almost  every  where  sunk  into  indolent  debauchees  and 
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greedy  monopolists,  and,  incited  by  tbeir  own  rapacity  and  that  of 
the  courtiers  who  surround  them,  drain  and  paralyse  the  industry 
of  their  people. 

The  foreign  elements  at  present  exercising,  or  likely  to  exer- 
cise, great  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  Archipelago,  are  the 
dominion  of  the  Dutch  and  Spanish,  the  commerce  and  settlements 
of  the  English,  the  educational  and  missionary  efforts  of  Christen- 
dom, the  growth  of  large  Chinese  communities,  and  the  continued 
influx  of  immigrants  from  China.  It  is  probable,  if  England  does 
not  extend  her  influence,  that  the  whole  Archipelago,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  (which  is  always  considered 
a  member  of  it,)  the  Philippines,  and  a  small  portion  of  Bor- 
neo, will,  in  no  long  time,  become  a  portion  of  the  Dutch  em- 
pire; and  if  the  humanizing  and  liberal  influences  which,  we  hope, 
are  now  modifying  the  character  of  the  eastern  policy  of  that  na- 
tion, receive  full  effect,  and  Netherlands  India  come  to  be  really 
looked  upon  as  an  integral  part  of  Holland,  its  inhabitants  being  ad- 
mitted to  a  full  reciprocity  of  advantages  with  those  of  the  European 
portion  of  the  empire,  there  will  be  little  to  regret,  and  much 
to  welcome,  in  tlie  change.  England  in  introducing  freedom  of 
trade,  and  in  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  her  possessions,,  small  as 
they  are,  to  the  unshackled  exercise  of  their  own  industry,  has 
set  an  example  of  rational  government,  which,  if  imitated  in  every 
European  possession  in  the  Archipelago,  would  do  something  to 
atone  for  past  misgovernment  and  neglect.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  bow  great  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  may  become.  Large 
as  the  Chinese  population  already  is,  and  numerous  as  the  an- 
nual immigrants  from  China  are,  they  must,  in  the  progress  of 
the  chaoge  which  is  working  in  China  itself,  greatly  increase,  and 
there  can  be  little  hazard  in  looking  to  the  pressure  of  population 
in  China,  as  one  of  the  most  momentous  elements  in  the  future 
history  of  the  Archipelago. 

Broken  down  as  the  more  civilized  and  once  powerful  states  are, 
tiU  their  governments,  with  hardly  an  exception,  (HI  lost  all  the 
energy  and  ambition  to  be  useful,  and  retain  only  the  power  to 
be  hurtful  ;  divided  as  the  greater  proportion  of  the  population  of 
the  Archipelago  is,  into  separate  tribes  and  communities  too  small  to 
resist  the  domineering  and  exactmg  spirit  of  the  more  covetous. 
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bold  and  active  Malays  and  Bugis  who  infest  their  coasts 
lobbed  and  enslaved  by  their  brother  islanders ;  defrauded 
Chinese,  Kling  or  Arab  adventurer,  whose  superior  activity  and 
cnimiflg,  enable  him  to  profit  more  by  their  industry  than  they 
h  themselves ;  neglected  by  the  European  who  seeks  the  same  end 
bf  honest  means,  and,  that  attained,  returns  to  his  native  country 
snd  gives  them  no  second  thought;  and  without  any  active  inter- 
ml  dements  of  advancement; — it  is  only  by  awakening  an  intcr- 
t*\  io  Europe  itself  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago  can  hope 
k  SIT  amelioration.     So  long  as  they  only  know  one  phase  of 

forrfean  character, — the  ardent,  steady  and  inventive  pursuit  of  gain, 
HJie  influence  of  Europe  will  remain,  what  it  has  hitherto  proved, 
Qore  prejudicial  than  beneficial.  But  let  the  deep  human  sym- 
[ttlbr  which  dwells  in  England  and  overflows  on  so  many  sides, 
MTce  eflectually  reach  the  people  of  this  noble  region  of  the  world ; 
kt  England  learn  their  many  virtues,  their  mild  and  engaging  man- 
Bcrs,  their  freedom  from  intolerance,  their  docility,  their  apti- 
tude for  instruction;  and  let  her  but  take  seriously  to  heart  the 
fact  (hat  on  the  seas  where  her  flag  has  floated  and  her  commerce 
largely  profited  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  peaceful  trader 
cannot  at  this  day  venture  to  embark  without  the  risk  of  being 
slab  or  enslaved, — that  from  the  destruction  of  all  national  power,  in 
vhich  her  own  policy  aided,  a  few  thousand  pirates  now  keep  the 
coasts  •!  countries  numbering  millions  of  inhabitants  in  a  state  of 
insecurity, — and  her  energy  and  resources  will  soon  work  out  the 
best  means  of  suppressing  these  evils  at  once  and  for  ever,  and 
of  implanting  fresh  and  vigorous  elements  of  moral  development 
in  the  now  stagnant  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  Without  this  we 
may  continue  for  another  hundred  years  to  mingle  in  the  trading 
communities  of  the  Archipelago,  withotit  ever  exercising  any  of  that 
inftuence  which  our  predecessors,  the  Hindus  and  the  Mahome- 
tans, exercised.  But  if  we  would  seek  to  assimilate  the  natives 
'>f  the  Archipelago  to  those  of  Europe,  and  take  them  with  us  on 
our  path  of  afSMicement,  we  must,  Uke  the  Hindus  and  Mahomedans, 
^gin  by  acquiring  a  thorough  and  familiar  knowledge  of  them. 

Their  political  and  material  wants  are  so  connected  that  whal- 
txct  tends  to  remedv  the  latter  must  react  on  the  former.  It 
is  BO  less  the  duty  of  the  christian  and  the  philanthropist  for  their 
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en^,  than  of  the  economist  for  his,  to  take  every  practicable  m^i^ 
sure  for  the  improvement  of  the  external  condition  of  the  natives 
of  the  Archipelago.  We  need  not  now  suffer  our  minds  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  misgivings  as  to  the  benefit  derivable  from  Eu- 
ropean influence.  In  the  first  place,  the  influenoe  hitherto  has 
not  been  that  of  Europe  in  her  noblest  characteristics;  or  (he  lower 
and  more  selfish  have  so  much  predominated  that  they  have  not 
yet  dreamt  of  Europe  in  her  earnest  devc(tion  ia  the  bettering  of 
humanity,  her  pure  and  deep  Idve  of  all  truth  spiritual  and 
physical,  and  her  ever  extending  knowledge  of  the  secret  springs 
of  nature.  ^6r,  although  we  fuOy  appreciate  th?  earnest  and 
noble  labours  of  the  missionaries  who  are  found  in  many  of  the 
islands,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  their  numbers  and 
Tesources  are,  as  yet,  far  too  limited  to  make  more  fiian  a  slight 
impression  on  the  great  field  which  lies  around  them.  In  the 
second  place  Hr^  have  no  choice^  >Te  may  deplore  that  some 
tribes,  happy  in  their  simplicity  aind  gdilelessodss,  should  be  roused 
from  their  repose  of  peace  to  pass  through  the  turbulent  period 
which  separates  man  first  awaking  to  a  sense  of  new  wants  and 
setting  out  on  his  career  of  dissatisfacticrn  and  action,  from  man 
when  civilization  has  thrown  off  its  early  vices  and  evils,  and  is 
bringing  all  human  wants  and  desires  into  harmony.  But  we  cannot^ 
if  we  would,  arrest  the  march  of  events ;  and  as  the  necessities  and 
enterprize  of  China  and  Eurq[>e  are  yearly  more  and  more  invading 
the  recesses  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  most  secluded  tribes  must 
in  a  short  time  be  brought  Within  the  circle  of  general  economical 
intercourse,  we  must  dismiss  from  our  nlinds  distrust  and  hesita- 
tion, and  substitute  in  their  place^  the  fact  that  this  intercourse 
is  now  most  extensive,  will  soon  be  universal,  and  is  a  mighty 
agent  for  good  as  well  as  for  evili 

Unfortunately  the  Chinese,  who  are  so  rapidly  spreading^  can 
only  corrupt  and  debase  the  natives.  Living  but  for  gam  and 
merely  physical  enjoyment,  md  pursuing  these  objects  with  a  com- 
bination of  the  most  mature  patience,  labdriousnesft,  duplicity, 
craft  and  often  fraud,  which  is  the  more  dangerous  from  the  easy, 
open,  plain  and  plausible  manner  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  the 
Chinese  flow  into  every  opening  which  European  powers  effect 
whether  by  supplanting  or  weakening  native  goveraments.    If  every 
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Step  which  European  enterprizc  malccs  is  thus  followed  by  an 
accession  of  Chinese  coiruption,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  Eu- 
rope that  she  no  Jongcr  stand  aloof  from  the  natives,  and  aban- 
don them  to  the  debasement  of  a  civilization,  purely  industrial 
and  sensual,  to  which  she  contributes  to  expose  them. 

It  is  time  that  England  should  see  and  be  shocked  by  the 
effects  of  her  past  policy  or  absence  of  policy  in  the  anarchy, 
degeneracy,  oppressions  and  vices  which  largely  prevail  in  many 
parts  of  the  Archipelago.  England  would  then  learn  by  what 
I  small  effort,  in  comparison  with  those  which  she  is  daily  mak- 
ing for  objects  of  far  inferior  magnitude  and  moment,  she  might 
fflalie  herself  known  in  her  iruc  character  .in  the  Archipelago, 
and  speedily  free  the  slave  from  his  bonds ;  suppress  the  trade 
in  men  and  its  associate  piracy ;  mitigate  and  eventually  abolish 
the  heavy  monopolies  and  restraints  which  depress  industry,  and 
fiounsh  oppression,  fraud  and  corruption ;  and,  having  thus  given 
to  the  people  freedom  in  person,  property  and  mind,  lead  then), 
ibroQgh  her  sympathy  and  pity  and  their  docility  and  gratitude, 
lo  a  willing  reception  of  the  humanizing  and  elevating  knowledge 
if  dtristendom. 


I'. 
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GUTTA  PERCHA. 

By  Thomas  Oilet,  Esq.,  A.  B. 

Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Settiemtnt  of  Prince  of  Wales'  hiandy  Singapore, 

and  Malacca. 

AllhoDgh  the  Trees  yiddiog  this  substance  abouod  in  our  in- 
digenous forests,  it  is  only  foar  years  since  it  was  discovered  by 
Europeans.  The  first  notice  taken  of  it  appears  to  have  been  by 
Dr.  W.  MONTGOMERIB  in  a  letter  to  the  Bengal  Medical  Board 
in  the  l)eginniog  of  1843,  wherein  he  commends  the  substance 
as  likely  to  prove  useful  for  some  sorgical  purposes,  and  sap- 
poses  it  to  belong  to  the  Fig  tribe.  In  April  1843  the  substance 
was  taken  to  Europe  by  Dr.  D*Almeida  who  presented  it  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  London,  but  it  did  not  at  first  attract 
mudi  attention,  as  the  Society  simply  acknowledged  the  recdpt  of 
the  gift;  whereas  shortly  after  they  thought  proper  to  award  a 
gold  medal  to  Dr.  W.  Montgombrib  for  a  similar  service.  Now, 
as  the  discovery  of  both  these  Crentlcmen  rested  pretty  much  upon 
the  same  foundation : — the  accidental  falling  in  with  it  in  the  hands  of 
some  Malays  who  had  found  out  its  greatest  peculiarity, — and,  avail- 
ing themselves  thereof,  i6anufactured  it  into  whips  which  were  brought 
into  Town  for  sale :  there  does  not  appear  any  plausible  reason  for 
the  passing  over  the  first  and  rewarding  the  second.  Both  gentle- 
men are  highly  to  be  commended  for  endeavouring  to  introduce  to 
public  notice,  a  substance  which  has  proved  so  useful  and  interest- 
ing. The  Gutta  Percha  having  of  late  attracted  much  attention, 
and  as  yet  but  little  being  known  or  published  about  it,  I  would  now 
propose  to  supply,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  this  desideratum,  and  give 
a  description  of  the  Tree,  its  product  and  uses,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
made  available  for  domestic  and  other  purposes,  in  the  place  of  its 
origin. 

The  Gutta  Percha  Tree,  or  Gutta  T<iban  as  it  ought  more  pro- 
perly to  be  called, — the  Percha  producing  a  spurious  article, — ^belongs 
to  the  Natural  family  Sapoteae,  but  differs  so  much  from  all  describe 
ed  Genera,  having  alliance  with  both  Achras  and  Bassia,  but  dif- 
fering in  some  essentials  from  both,  that  1  am  disposed  to  think  it 
is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  new  genus.    1  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
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give  its  general  character,  leaving  the  honor  of  naming  it  to  some 
more  competent  Botanist,  especially  as  I  have  not  quite  satisfied 
myself  regarding  the  stamens  from  want  of  specimens  for  obser- 
vations. 

The  Tree  is  of  large  size,  from  60  to  70  feet  in  height,  and 
from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Its  general  appearance  resembles 
tbe  Genus  Durio,  or  well  known  Doorian,  so  much  so  as  to  strike 
the  most  superficial  observer.  The  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  how- 
erer,  is  of  a  more  reddish  and  decided  brown  than  in  the  Durio, 
and  the  shape  is  somewhat  different 

The  flowers  are  axillary,  from  1  to  3  in  the  axils,  supported  on 
short  cur^d  pedicles,  and  numerous  along  the  extremities  of  the 
branches. 

Calyx,  inferior,  persistent,  coriaceous,  of  a  brown  color,  divid- 
ed JDto  six  sepals  which  are  arranged  in  double  series. 

Corolla,  monopetalous  hypogenous,  divided  like  the  calyx  into  six 
acuminate  segments. 

Stamens,  inserted  into  throat  of  the  corolla,  in  a  single  series,  va- 
riable in  number,  but,  to  the  best '  of  my  observation,  the  normal 
Dumber  is  twelve,  most  generally  all  fertile,  anthers  supported  on 
slender  bent  filaments,  opening  by  two  lateral  pores. 

Ovary,  superior,  terminated  by  a  long  simple  style,  six  celled, 
Mcb  cell  containing  one  seed. 

Leaves  about  four  inches  in  length,  perfect,  entire,  of  a  cori- 
aceous consistence,  alternate,  obovate  lanceolate,  upper  surface  of  a 
pale  green,  under  surface  covered  with  close,  short,  reddish  brown 
iiairs.    Midrib  projects  a  litde,  forming  a  small  process  or  beak. 

Every  exertion  of  myself  and  several  others  having  failed  in 
procoring  a  specimen  of  the  fruit  of  the  Gutta,  I  regret  being 
compelled  to  omit  the  description  of  it  in  the  present  instance, 
but  hope  to  rectify  this  omission  in  some  future  number  of  the 
Jottnial.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  dilBcult  it  is  to  obtain 
specimens  of  either  the  flower  or  fruit  of  this  tree,  and  this  is 
probably  the  reason  of  its  not  having  been  earlier  recognized  and 
described  by  some  of  the  many  Botanists  who  have  visited  these 
parts. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  Tiiban  Tree  was  tolerably  abundant 
"Q  the  Island  of  Singapore,  but  already  all  the  large  timber  has  been 
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felled,  and  few,  if  aliy,  other  than  small  plants  ard  now  to  b& 
found.  The  range  of  its  growth,,  however,  appears  to  be  consider- 
able ;  it  being  found  all  up  the  Malayan  Peninsula  as  fdr  as  Penang 
where  I  have  ascertained  it  to  be  abundant ;  altffough  as  yet  the  in- 
habitants do  not  seem  to  b^  aware  of  the  fact:  several  of  the 
Mercantile  liouses  there,  having  sent  down  orders  to  Singapore  for 
supplies  of  the  article^  when  they  have  th&  means  of  supply  close 
at  hand.  The  Tree  is  also  found  in  Borneo,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Islands  adjacent* 

The  localities  it  particularly  likes  are  the  alluvial  tracts  along 
the  foot  of  hills,  where  it  flourishes  luxuriantly,  forming,  in  ma- 
ny spots,  the  principal  portion  of  the  jungle.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  indigenous  character  of  the  tree,  its  apparent  abundance, 
and  wide  spread  diffusion,  the  Gutta  will  soon  become  a  very 
scarce  article,  if  some  more  provident  means  be  not-  adopted  itt 
its  collection  'than  that  at  present  in  use  by  tho  Malays  and  Chinese. 

The  mode  in  which  the  natives  obtain  the  Gutta  is  by  cutting, 
down  the  trees  of  full  growth  and  ringing  tho  bark  at  distances  of 
about  12  to  18  inches  apart,  and  placing  a  cocoanut  shell,  spathe 
of  a  Palm,  or  such-  like  receptacle,  under  the  fallen  trunk  to  re- 
ceive the  milky  sap  (hat  immediately  exudes  upon  every  fresh  inci- 
sion. This  sap  is  collected  in  bamboos,  taken  to  their  houses,  and 
boiled  in  order  to  drive  off  the  watery  particles  and^  inspissate  it  to^ 
the  consistence  it  finally  assumes.  Although  the  process  of  boiling 
appears  necessary  wbisn  the  Gutta  is  collected  in  large  quantity ;  if  a> 
tree  be  freshly  wounded^  a  smaU  quantity  allowed  to  exude,  and  it 
be  collected  and  moulded  in  Che  hand,  it  will  consolidate  perfectly 

* 

in  a  few  minutes  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  the  prepared  ar- 
ticle. 

When  it  is  quite  pure  the  color  is  of  a  greyish  white,  but  as 
brought  to  market  it  is  more  ordinarily  found-  of  a  reddish  hue,  aris-" 
ing^from  chip»  of  bark  that  fall  into  the  sap  in  the  act  of  making  the 
incisions,  and  which  yield  their  color  to  it;  Besides  these  accidental 
chips  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intentional  adulteration  by  sawdust 
and  other  materials..  Some  specimens  I  have  lately  seen  brought 
to  market,  could  not  have  contained  much  less  than  ^th  of  im^ 
purities;  and  even  in  the  purest  specimens  1  could  obtain  for 
surgical  purposes,  one  pound  of  the  substance  yielded^   on  beings 
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deaoed,  one  ounce  of  impurities.     Fortunately  it  is  neither  diffi-" 
colt  to  detect  or  clean  the  Gutta  of  fbreign  matter ;  it  being  only 
necessary   to    boil   it   in   water,  until  well  softened,  rolf  out  the 
substance  into  thin  sheets,  and  then  pick  out  all  impurities,  which 
is  easily  done  as  the  Gutta  does  not  adhere  to   any   thing,   and 
aO  foreign  matter  is  merely  entangled  in  its  fibres,  not  incorporated 
io  its  substance.     The  quantity  of  solid  Gutta  obtained  from  each 
tree  raries  from  ^ye  to  twenty  catties,  so  that,  taking  the  average  at 
10  catties  which  is  a  tolerably  liberal  one,  it  will  require  the  des- 
bw&tt  of  10' trees  to  produce  oue  picul.     Now  the  quantity  cx- 
jattA  from  Singapore  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  from  1st 
iaQoiry  1845  to  the  present  date,  amounts  to  6,918  piculs,  to  obtain- 
vUch  sixty  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  trees  must  have 
been  sacrificed.     How  much  better  would  It  therefore  be  to  adopt 
tbe  method  of  tapping  the  tree  practised  by  the  Burmese  in  obtain- 
ing the  Caoutchouc  from  the  Ficus  Elastica,  (viz.,  to  make  oblique 
iodsioiis  in  the  bark,  placing  bamboos  to  receive  the  sap  which  rnn& 
out  freely,)  than  to  kill  the  goose  in  the   manner  they  are  at  pre- 
sent doing.     True  they  would  not  at  first  get  so  much  from  a  sin- 
gle tree,  but  the  ultimate  gain  wouM  be  incalculable,  particularly  as- 
the  TVee  appears  to  be  one  of  slow  growth,  by  no  means  so  ra- 
pid as  the  Ficus  Elastica.     I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  the  demand 
increases,  and  the  present  method  of  extermination  be   persisted' 
in,  to  find  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  supply. 

PnOPKRTIfiS   OF  THE    GUTTA. 

This  substance  when  fresh  and  pure  is,  as  already  mentioned 
bi  a  dirty  white  color  and  of  a  greasy  feel  with  a  peculiar  leathery 
smelL  It  is  not  affected  by  boiling  Alcohol,  but  dissolves  readi- 
ly in  boiling  spirits  of  Turpentine,  also  in  Naptha  and  Coal  Tar^ 
A  good  cement  for  hiting  bottles  and  other  purposes-  is  farmed  by 
boiling  together  equal  parts  of  Gutta,^  Coal  Tar  and  Resin.  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  hint  to  Mr.  Little,  Surgeon,  and  the  above  were  his^ 
proportions.  I  have,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  put  two  parts 
of  the  Gutta,  that  is  one  half  instead  of  one  third  to  enable  the 
eemeut  to  stand  the  heat  of  this  climate.  When  required  for  use 
it  c«Q  always  be  made  plastic  by  putting  the  pot  containing  it  over 
the  ftre  Cor  a  few  minutes.     The  Gutta  itself  b  highly  inflammable, 
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a  strip  cut  off  takes  light,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  emitting 
sparks^  and  dropping  a  biack  residuum  in  the  manner  of  sealing 
wax,  which  in  its  combustion  it  very  much  resembles.  But  the 
great  pecutiarity  of  this  substance,  and  that  which  makes  it  so 
eminently  useful  for  many  purposes,  is  the  effect  of  boiling  water 
upon  it.  When  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  water  above  160 
degrees  of  Faht.  it  becomes  soft  and  plastic,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  moulded  to  any  required  shape  or  form,  which  it  retains 
upon  cooling.  If  a  strip  of  it  be  cut  off  and  plunged  into  boiling  wai- 
ter, it  contracts  in  size  both  in  length  and  breadth.  This  is  a  very 
anomalous  and  remarkable  phenomenon,  apparency  opposed  to  all 
the  laws  of  heat 

It  is  this  plasticity  when  plunged  into  boiling  water  that  has  allowed 
of  its  being  applied  to  so  many  useful  purposes,  and  which  first  induced 
some  Malays  to  fabricate  it  into  whips,  which  were  brought  into  Town 
and  led  to  its  farther  notice.  The  natives  have  subsequently  ex- 
tended their  manufactures  to  buckets,  basins  and  jogs,  shoes,  trdces, 
vessels  for  cooling  wine,  and  several  other  domestic  uses;  but  the 
number  of  Patents  lately  taken  out  for  the  manufacture  of  the  arti*- 
cle  in  England  proves  how  much  attention  it  has  already  attracted^ 
and  how  extensively  useful  it  is  likely  to  become.  Of  all  the 
purposes,  however,  to  which  it  may  be  adapted  none  iS'So  valuable  as 
its  applicability  to  the  practice  of  Surgery.  Here  it  betx)mes  one  of 
the  most  useful  auxiliaries  to  that  branch  of  the  healing  art,  which  of 
all  is  the  least  conjectural.  Its  easy  plasticity  and  power  of  retaining 
any  shape  given  to  it  when  cool,  at  once  pointed  it  out  as  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  Bougies,  and  accordingly  my  Predecessor,  Dr.  W. 
MONTGOMSRIB,  availed  himself  of  this,  made  several  of  the  above 
instruments,  and  recommended  the  use  of  it  to  the  Bengal  Medi- 
cal Board.  But,  like  many  other  good  hints,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient enquiry,  I  fear  it  was  disregarded.  The  practice,  however, 
has  been  continued  by  me,  and  I  find  many  advantages  in  the 
use  of  this  substance.  It  also  answers  verv  wdt  for  the  tubes 
of  syringes  which  are  always  getting  out  of  order  in  this  coootry 
when  made  of  Caoutchouc.  But  my  late  experiments  have  given 
it  a  much  higher  value,  and  proved  it  the  best  and  easiest  applica- 
tion ever  yet  discovered  in  the  management  of  fractures,  combiiiing 
ease  and  comfort  to   the  Patient,  and   very   much  lessening   the 
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iitmbk  of  the  Surgeon.  When  I  think  of  the  farago  of  band- 
ages and  splints  got  rid  of,  the  lightness  and  simplicity  of  the 
ap{totion,  the  GutU  would  be  no  trifling  boon  to  mankind  were 
it  (0  be  osed  solely  for  this  and  no  other  purpose.  The  injuries 
comiag  under  my  observation  wherein  1  have  tested  its  utility 
hare,  as  yet,  only  been  two  compound  fractures  of  the  leg,  'and 
ooe  of  the  jaw.  But  so  admirably  has  it  not  only  answered,  but 
exceeded,  my  expectations,  that  I  should  think  myself  culpable  in 
Dot  giring  the  facts  early  publicity.  Its  utility  in  fracture  of  the 
Wvcr  jaw  must  at  once  strike  any  Surgeon.  So  well  does  it 
fflodd  itself  to  every  sinuosity,  that  it  is  more  like  giving  the 
Atieot  a  new  hope  than  a  mere  support.  A  man  lately  brought 
into  Hospital,  who  had  his  lower  jaw  broken  by  the  kick  of  a 
borse,  and  vrhich  was  so  severe  as  to  cause  hemorrhage  from  the 
ears,  smashing  the  bone  into  several  fragments,  was  able  to  eat 
sod  speak  in  three  days  after  the  accident,  and  felt  so  wtll  with 
his  Gotta  splint  that  he  insisted  upon  leaving  the  Hospital  with- 
in ten  days.  My  mode  of  applying  this  substance  to  fractures  of 
the  leg  is  as  follows. 

The  Gutta  having  been  previously  rolled  out  into  sheets  of 
convenient  size,  and  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is 
thos  kept  ready  for  use.  When 'required,  a  piece  of  the  neces- 
sary length  and  breadth  is  plunged  into  a  tub  of  boiling  water. 
The  limb  of  the  patient  is  then  gently  raised  by  assistants,  mak- 
ing extension  in  the  usual  manner.  The  Surgeon,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  broken  bone  is  in  its  place,  takes  the  sheet  of  Gutta 
out  of  the  hot  water,  and  allows  it  to  cool  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 
It  is  still  soft  and  pliable  as  wash  leather.  Place  it  whilst  in  this 
state  under  the  limb,  and  gently  lower  the  latter  down  on  it.  The 
Gutta  is  then  to  be  brought  round  and  moulded  carefully  to  the 
whole  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the  leg,  bringing  the  edges  dose 
together,  but  not  uniting  them. .  If  there  be  any  superfluous  sub- 
stance, it  can  be  cut  off  with  a  scissor,  leaving  an  open  slit  dovfn 
the  front  of  the  leg.  You  have  now  the  leg  in  a  comfortable, 
soft,  and  smooth  case,  which,  in  ten  minutes,  will  be  stiff  enough  ^o 
retain  any  shape  the  Surgeon  may  have  given  it,  and  which  will 
also  retain  the  bone  in  situ.  Place  the  leg  so  done  up  on  a 
[        <k)oble  inclined  plane,  and  secure  it  thereto  by  passing  three   of 
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ihe  common  loop  bandages  around  the  whole, — that  is  one  at  the 
top,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  the  lower  end.     Let  the  foot 
be  supported  by  a  foot  board,  and  a  case  of  Gutta  put  over  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  to  bear  off  the  pressure  of  the  small  band^ 
age  generally  used  to  secure  it  to  the  board.     Having  done  this, 
the  Surgeon  need  not  cause  his  Patient  another   twinge    of   pain 
until  he  thinks  he  can  use  the  leg,  or  he  deems  the  bone  sufficient- 
ly united  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  patient.     If  it  be  a  compound 
fracture  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  untie  the  loop  bandages,  sep,v 
rate  the  edges  of  the  Gutta  splint  to  the  required  distance,  wash 
and  cleanse  the  limb  without  shifting  any  thing  except  the  dress- 
ings,  and   having   done  so,  shut  it  up  again.     The  most  perfect 
cleanliness  can  be  maintained,  as  the  Gutta  is  not  affected  by  any 
amount  of  ablution;  neither  is  it  soiled  or  rendered  offensive  by 
any  discharge,  all  which  washes  off  as  easily  from  the  Gutta  case 
jis  from  oil  cloth.     I  have  had  a  patient  where  the  Tibia  protruded 
through  the  integuments   fully   two  inches,   walking    about  in  sii; 
weeks  from  the  injury,  with  a  leg  as  straight  and  well  formed  as 
ever  it  had  been.     It  is  quite  obvious  therefore  that  if  it  answers 
so  well  for  compound,  it  will  answer  equally,  if  not   better,   for 
simple,  fractures;  and  that  any  broken  bone  capable  of  receiving 
mechanical  support  can  be  supported  by  the  Gutta  better  than  by 
any  other  contrivance.     For  it  combines  lightness  and  smoothness, 
•durability  and  a  capability  of  adjustment,   not   possessed   by  any 
^thcr   known   substance.     All   new   experiments   have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  opposition,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  these  recommenda- 
tions \\ill  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.    But  all   I  ask  of  any 
Surgeon  is  to  try  the  experiment  ere  he  argues  on  its  propriety, 
and  I  feel  fully  convinced  that  all  other  splints  and  bandages  will 
1)6  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the  Gapulets.     There  are  some  other 
iises   for  whicli   I  have  tried  this  substance,  viz.,  as  capsules  for 
the  transmission  of  the  vaccine  virus,  which  ought  to  keep  well 
when   thus  protected,   for  it  is   most  perfectly  and  hermetically 
jsealed.     But  I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  in  this  mode  of 
rising  it  to  pronounce  decidedly  on  its  merits.     I  am  at   present 
trying  the  effects  of  it  on  Ulcers,  by  enclosing  the  ulcerated  limb  io 
a  case  of  Gutla  so  as  to  exclude  all  atmospheric  air,  and,  so  far,  tho 
^^(periment  promises  success. 
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Since  writing  the  foregoing  observitions  I  have  had  an  official 
inbmation  from  Penang  of  the  vaccine  virus  transmitted  in  the  Gutta 
capsules  having  been  received  in  good  order,  and  of  its  having  suc- 
ceeded most  satisfactorily.  I  have  also  opened  a  capsule  containing 
a  Taccine  cmst  that  had  beeft  kept  here  for  one  month,  and  it  also 
5ee!Qs  to  have  lost  none  of  its  efficacy  as  the  case  inoculated  has 
taken.  This  will  appear  the  more  striking  whenrit  is  recollected  that 
to  preserve  the  vaccine  virus  hitherto  in  Singapore  even  for  a  few 
<Uts  has  been  almost  impossible, — that  this  Settlement,  notwithstand-^ 
iag  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  both  private  and  public  practition-^ 
ffi,  hs  been  without  the  benefit  of  this  important  prophylactic  for 
as  iilerval  sometimes  of  two  years, — and  that,  at  all  times,  the  ob- 
Uniag  and  transmitting  this  desirable  remedy  has  been  a  cause  of 
tnuble  and  diffiiculty  to  all  the  medical  officers  I  have  ever  met  withr 
is  the  Straits. 

I  observe  in  the  Mechanic^  Magazine  for  March  1847,  a  no-' 
tice  of  several  Patents  taken  out  for  the  working  of  this  article  by  Mr< 
Charles  Hancock,  in  which  an  elaborate  process  is  described  for 
cleaoiog  the  Gutta,  as  also  mention  of  its  having  a  disagreeable  acid 
smell.  The  Gutta  when  pure  is  certainly  slightly  acid,  that  is,  it  will 
cause  a  very  slight  effervescence  when  put  into  a  solution  of  soda,  but  i^ 
unaffected  by  liquor  potassa.  The  smell  although  peculiar  is  neither 
strong  nor  unpleasant,  so  that  the  article  experimented  upon  must 
have  been  exceedingly  impure,  and,  possibly,  derived  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  acidity  from  the  admixture  and  fermentation  of  other 
vegetable  substances.  Again,  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  the  Gutta  be 
pure,  the  very  elaborate  process  described  as  being  necessary  for 
cleaning  it,  is  superQuous.  The  Gutta  can  be  obtained  here  in  a 
perfectly  pure  state  by  simply  boiKng  it  in  hot  water  until  well  soft'- 
ened,  and  then  rolling  it  out  into  thin  sheets,  when,  as  I  have  before 
said,  all  foreign  matter  can  be  easily  removed.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  manufacturers  at  home  shoiild  offer  a  higher  price  for 
the  article  if  previously  strained  through  cloth  at  the  time  of  being 
cotiecled,  when  they  will  receive  the  Gutta  in  a  state  that  will  save 
them  a' vast  deal  more  in  trouble  and  expense  than  thef  trifling  addi-' 
tion  necessary  to  the  original  prime  cost. 
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Thx  Dyaks  are,  in  many  respects,  a  very  interesting  people* 
Very  diiTcrent  in  character  from  the  cringing,  fawning  Malays, 
who  here,  and  more  particolarly  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island, 
come  in  contact  with  them,  they  meet  us  with  a  free  and  open  coun- 
tenance, and  express  their  opinions  and  wishes,  although  not  always 
off  hand,  yet  without  subterfuge  or  cloak.  They  have  much  natu- 
ral sense  and  a  sound  judgement,  so  that,  in  the  most  difficuit  and 
complicated  affairs,  they  often  know  how  to  assist  with  surprising 
ability  and  sagacity.  The  persons  of  the  Dyaks  are  more  graceful 
than  those  of  the  Malays,  and  their  colour  is  much  fairer  than  that  of 
the  Javanese.  Tatooing  is  very  general  amongst  them,-}"  and  the 
flowers,  circles  and  other  dark  figures  which  they  paint  with  great 
care,  give  a  good  effect  to  their  slender  and  mostly  muscular  per- 
sons, which  are  wholly  divested  of  all  clothing.  The  only  thing 
which  a  yet  unpolished  Dyak  wears  is  a  headkerchief  and  a  small 
piece  of  cloth, — or  from  want  of  it,  a  small  strip  of  soft  beaten 
bark, — around  his  loins,  with  which  he  conceals  his  shame.  Both 
ends  hang  down  in  the  manner  of  lappets,  one  in  front  and  one 
behind;  a  circumstance  which  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  sin- 
gular assertion  ^^  that  some  of  them  are  furnished  with  tails." 
Far  in  the  interior  the  women  also  are  but  scantily  clothed:  a 
very  narrow  garment,  which  scarcely  reaches  from  the  waist  to 
the  knees,  is  usually  their  only  dress. 

In  the  middle  of  the  island  the  people  live,  as  it  were,  wholly 
in  a  state  of  nature;. and  neither  men  nor  women  appear  to  have 
any  conception  of  shame.  1  myself  have  seen,  in  the  Kapiis  river, 
that  the  women  with  their  children  bathe  naked  in  the  presence  of 
many  men,  and  without  any  one  perceiving  the  least  impropriety 
or  evil  in  it.|  In  proportion  to  the  Dyak's  indifference  respecting 
his  dress,  is  his  passion  for  various  ornaments,  particularly  Agate 

'  Translated  for  this  Journal  from*  the  Tijdschrift  voor  Neerlands 
Indie.    Negende  Yaargang^  tweede  aflevering,  « 

f  The  Dyaks  in  the  North  West  of  Borneo  do  not  tatoo  although  the 
Kayans  do.— Ed. 

X  Mr.  Brooke  says,  "  Even  the  Malays  speak  highly  of  the  chastity  of  the 
Dyak  women ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  shy  under  the  gaze  of  strangers, 
and  used  to  bathe  before  us  in  a  state  of  nudity."— ifeppcl's  Expedition  to' 
Borneo^  voL  1.  p.  59.— ED. 
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$lonc$,  of  which  he  wears  large  and  long  pieces  on  his  neck, — and 
Gold,  with  which  he  ornaments  his  teeth  and  wooden  ear  pins, — 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  piaster, — and  of  which  large  plates  are 
blewise  worn  by  the  wealthy  on  the  breast.  They  are  also  fond 
d  copper  rings,  which  are  worn  in  great  abundance  on  the  arms, 
pdfidpaOy  by  the  women. 

In  Itiese  things  their  whole  riches  generally  consist,  save  that 
persons  of  consideration  sometimes  also  possess  one  or  more  of 
Oiose  large  far  famed  pots,  of  which  the  finest,  called  blanga^  has 
i»l  infrequently  a  value  of  2000  Guilders.  But,  poor  or  rich, 
OieDrak  is  generally  good  humoured;  and  if  he  can  possibly 
ffi^^  it,  and  though  he,  with  his  wife  and  children,  should  re- 
OQO)  in  debt,  he  mustsome  times  in  the  year  kill  a  hog,  which  he, 
^R^  with  a  numerous  gathering  of  his  friends,  joyously  devours, 
qnliOed  with   a  large  quantity  of  tuak  or  arrack. 

Althoagh  there  are  no  drunkards  properly  so  called  amongst 
^  Djaks,  a  single  person  seldom  remains  sober  at  such  feasts. 
The  tuak  is  passed  round  in  large  cups,  and  that  till  the  larger 
pots  are  emptied,  or  their  heads  are  so  full  and  giddy  that  they 
hardly  know  each  other,  when  they  become  very  noisy,  declare 
(bcmsdvcs  all  rich  ( tatau )  frolicsomely  embrace  each  other,  and 
titen,  talking  or  singing,  tumble  to  their  huts.  The  principal  feasts 
^rc  those  named  Hwa  (death-feasts)  which  last  at  least  seven 
<^3;$.  On  such  occasions  ten  buffaloes,  and  about  the  same  num- 
)>ers  of  pigs,  are  often  killed.  Nearly  a  thousand  men  are  ga- 
thered, and  by  the  time  the  seven  days  are  ended,  all  the  bulfa- 
''^-S  pigs,  and  20  or  25  piculs  of  rice,  part  of  which  is  made  into 
t''«aii,  are  wholly  consumed. 

A  cbief  part  is  played  at  such  feasts  by  the  blians  (dancing  girls) : 
^K  day  and  night,  sing  improvising,  with  all  their  might:  and 
ibe  oh  maja  lian  (the  conductor  of  the  soul)  who  brings  the 
dead,  likewise  singing,  and,  as  he  declares,  in  an  iron. ship,  past 
hell  to  a  good  place,  for  which  service  he  receives,  besides  his 
^hare  of  the  feast,  from  20  to  30  bottles.  The  cost  of  such  a 
^wo  sometimes  runs  as  high  as  400  to  500  bottles,  and  brings 
the  givers  into  such  debt  that  tiiey  have  speedily  to  become 
pawns. 
Their  great  superstition  also  costs  them  many  sacrifices.     If  the 
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Dyak  goes  on  a  journey  he  first  interrogates  the  Aniang  Ulang^ 
a  large  bird  of  prey:  that  is  \o  say,  he  goes  to  some  secladed 
spot  on  a  river*s  bank,  where  be  cuts  away  some  wood,  brings 
an  offering  of  rice  and  pork  or  fowl,  and  then  calls  his  Na- 
bi  until  he  takes  his  significant  flight  over  him.  If  the  flight 
of  the  bird  is  in  the  direction  of  the  contemplated  journey,  there 
is  no  need  to  have  any  further  concern,  and  he  begins  his  jour- 
ney in  earnest.  But  if  the  bird  flies  in  a  contrary  direction,  he 
abandons  his  undertaking,  at  least  for  that  day:  however  much 
may  occasionally  depend  on  the  speed  of  bis  journey :  and  conti- 
nues to  go  with  his  meals  to  the  antang^  and  every  time  with  a 
more  pressing  invitation,  till  it,  finally,  satisOes  the  desire  of  his 
heart,  and  starts  towards  the  intended  point* 

The  Dyak  also  makes  offerings  on  the  occurrence  of  sickness, 
when,  the  i/tara^  must  again  be  present,  who,  besides  the  obser- 
vance of  the  ceremonies,  seek  to  sustain  the  patient  by  singing  aod 
heating  the  tambourine.  This,  however,  is  often  attended  with  an 
opposite  effect,  for  the  patient  by  the  continued  noise,  day  and 
night,  is  all  the  speedier  sent  to  his  grave. 

It  often  happens  too  that  a  dream  gives  occasion  to  sacrifices. 
TVhen,  for  example,  I  once  went  into  (he  house  of  my  neighbour, 
the  mistress  of  the  house  related  to  me,  that  in  the  preceding  night 
a  ghost  appeared  in  a  dream,  which  ha((  enjoined  her  to  slaughter 
and  offer  her  largest  hog;  and  although  I  took  the  gieatest  pains 
to  enlighten  her  on  this  subject,  and  however  much  the  woman  vas 
wedded  to  money  and  goods,  the  behest  of  the  ghost  had  to  be 
complied  with.  In  the  same  evening  a  heavy  shot  was  discharged 
before  the  house,  a  signal  to  all  friends  and  neighbours  that  they 
had  to  expect  something  on  the  following  morning ;  and  scarcely 
was  the  red  of  dawn  visible  when  they  dragged  the  animal  to  the 

*  The  Sibnowan  Dyaks  appear  to  be  devoid  of  this  superstition.  C^** 
^xpediUon  to  Borneo,  vol.  1.  p.  60)  Dr.  Lcydeo,  who  writes  on  the  ■^Jy^' 
rity  of  Radermacher,  Dalrymplc,  Forrest  and  Burn,  says,  "  They  no^ 
particular  kinds  of  birds  in  high  veneration,  and  draw  omens  from  iwj 
sounds  which  they  utter,  anjl  from  their  flights.  Oneoftbepriocipaio 
ihesc  is  a  large  species  of  white  headed  kite,  which  preys  on  fi^*"',?"*?^-' 
and  vermin.  In  all  their  wars,  Journeys,  and,  in  short,  all  matters  of  "".P|^  J 
iance,  they  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  omens  of  birds,  and  ,^^r^^^ 
too  they  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  futurity  by  consulting  the 
trails  of  birds."— En. 
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mcr  side,  and  the  whole  campong  re-echoed  with  its  screechy  the 
sweetest  music  to  the  ear  of  the  Dvak. 

There  exist  many  other  reasons  for  sacriftcing  besides  these. 
Tbe  barrenness  of  women,  a  bad  fall,  getting  wounded  by  the 
feJiiflg  of  trees^  seeing  ghosts,  ^*c.  cost  many  pigs  their  lives.  All 
these  offerings  are  made  to  Djata  (water-god)  or  Sangianq 
(a  higher  good  being)  or  to  the  Tellopapa  ( bad  spirits. )  The 
greatest  number  are  generally  offered  to  these  last,  for,  said  one 
oi  the  Dyak  priests  to  me  lately,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  |ood  beings  and  Haialla  (God),  and  we  do  not  need  to 
Bake  any  offerings  to  them,  but  we  must  feed  the  bad  spirits 
^  &eep  them  away  from  us. 

In  the  interior,  men  are  still  occasionally  sacrificed,  principally 
«t  tl^  death  of  chiefs  and  other  considerable  persons.  In  Sirat, 
the  farthest  inhabited  point  of  the  Kapus  river,  where  I,  some 
years  ago,  made  a  journey  of  investigation,  they  had,  a  short  time 
before  our  arrival,  sacrificed  two  women.  An  acquaintamce,  who 
had  been  present,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  the  horrible 
erenL  One  morning  at  Sirat  there  gathered  a  great  number  of 
people  who  streamed  in  from  all  sides  to  celebrate  a  great  feast. 
There  was  firing  of  guns ;  the  open  plain  before  the  kotta  (fort)  was 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  adorned  with  branches,  flowers  and 
cloths;  a  number  of  hogs  were  killed;  and  when,  finally,  by  mid- 
diy^  everything  had  been  arranged  according  to  use  and  wont, 
the  real  objects  of  the  festival  were  brought  forward, — two  wo- 
iB«Q,  still  young,  who  had  been  purchased  for  the  purpose  from 
aoother  race  in  the  Duson.  They  had  to  seat  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  ready-dug  graves,  and  contemplate  for  some  time  the 
noisy  rejoicings  of  the  feasters.  A  lance  of  about  thirty  feet  in 
length  was  then  brought  and  laid  on  one  of  the  victims.  All 
no^v  hurried  to  take  a  part  in  the  impending  detestable  deed. 
A  hundred  hands  seized  the  long  lance,  and,  the  instant  the  cus- 
tomary sign  was  given,  they  threw  themselves,  amidst  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  on  the  unfortunate  wretch,  and  pierc- 
^  lier  through,  even  transfixing  her  to  the  ground.  They  then 
cot  off  the  head  of  the  fallen  victim,  and  carried  it  during  the 
I'est  of  the  day,  dancing  and  singing  round  it.  The  same  fate  also 
befell  her  unfortunate  companion.     Those  who   are   thus    offcredi 
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become  in  Iheir  belief,  the  slaves,  in  the  other  world,  of  the  de- 
ceased friend  to  whose  memory  they  are  offered. 

Respecting  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Dyaks  I  shall  here  merely 
say  that  they  maintain  themselves  by  rice  cultivation,  trade,  and, 
in  the  interior,  principally  by  the  collection  of  gold  dust,  in  which 
the  ground  in  niany  places  is  very  rich. 

The  Dyaks  do  not  possess  towns,  but  mostly  dwell  in  small 
kampongs  of  about  4  to.  10  houses.  It  is  only  in  the  interior, 
from  dread  of  the  barbarous  Dyak  Pari,  the  rapid  aloat  nya- 
wung  and  the  other  enemies:  of  whom  I  shall  hereafter  give  an 
account,  and  who  on  their  forays  usually  destroy  or  carry  away 
all :  that  they  have  them  in  greater  number  on  certain  points,  wliich 
they  surround  with  large  fences  and  bring  into  a  certain  degree 
of  defence,  and  therefore  name  kotta.  In  such  a  kotta  1000  to 
1300  men  often  dwell.  The  whole  population  of  Pulopetak  con- 
sists of  about  10,000  souls  and  is  distributed  in  nearly  40  kam- 
pongs, over  an  extent  of  ground  of  some  hours'  pulling  in  a  fast 
boat. 
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ASSVlh  HEMItTAXCES  BY   CHINESE   IMMICRANTS  IN  SINGA- 
PORE  TO   THEIR   FAMILIES   IN   CHINA. 

Tflfi  altachment  of  the  Chinese  to  their  parents  and  families 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  their  character,  and  it  is 
interestiDg  to  watch  the  modes  in  which  it  developes  itself  amongst 
tbose  who  have  emigrated  to  the  Archipelago,  and  remain  for 
Daoy  years,  and  (^ea  for  life,  cut  off  from  all  direct  intercourse 
^  their  homes. 

Dniog  the  past  month,  some  of  the   Streets   in   the  business 
^Mrter  of  Singapore  were  occasionally  densdy  crowded  by  Chi- 
Mse.    These    were  principally   coolies    from   the   Gambicr   and 
Pq)per  plantations,  who   had  come   into  town   for   the  purpose 
of  sending  their  annual  letters   and   remittances   to  their   families 
ia  China  by  the  Junks  which  were  leaving  on  their  return  voy- 
age.   These   letters   and  monies  are  either  entrusted  to  a  com- 
rade from  the  same  part  of  China,  who,  fortunate  enough  to  have 
Kcnmolated  a  small  competency,  is  about  to  revisit  his  native  land ; 
or  they  are  delivered  to  a  passenger  with  whom  the  remitter  may 
be  acquainted ;  or,  lastly,  they  are  conGdcd  to  one  of  those  men, 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  Junk,  who  make  it  a  regular  busi- 
ness to  take  charge  of  such  remittances.     Such  persons  are  de- 
signated Sen  Pe  Kc,  and   come   from   all  the  difTcreot   places  of 
3oy  importance  from  which  emigrants  are  in  the  habit  of  repair- 
ing to  the  Straits.     The  remitter  entrusts  his  money  to  the  agent 
from  his  own  part  of  the  country,  who  for  his  trouble,  either  re- 
cGTcs  a  commission  of  10  per  cent,  if  the  money  is  to  be  car- 
ried in  specie,  or  is  allowed  to  invest  it  in  goods,  the  proGt   or 
loss  on  which  is  his,  as  he  must  pay  over  in  China  the  exact  sum 
that  has  been  delivered  to  him.     These  persons  frequently  for  years 
eidusively  pursue  tliis  business:  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the 
thoosand-and-one  modes  by  which   the  ingenuity  of  the   Chinese 
>a  making  money  developes  itself:  until  they  have  realized   sulli- 
cient  to  enable  them  to  embark  in  more  extensive  pursuits. 

BemittaQccs  are  made  by  all  classes  of  the  immigrants.  While  the 
mcrehaot  sends  his  hundreds  of  dollars,  the  poor  coolie  sends  his 
toits  or  tens.     The  amount  remitted  each  year  varies  considerably, 
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being  dependent  on  many  circSmstanccs,  such  as  the  general  state  of 
trade,  or  the  particular  fortune  of  individuals.  In  some  ^ears  the 
i^ggtegate  amount  readies  as  high  as  perhaps  70,000  Spanish 
dollars,  while  in  other  years  it  may  fall  as  low  as  30  or  40,000 
dollars.  In  the  season  which  has  just  ended,  the  remittances  were 
very  small  in  amount,  owing,  in  the  case  of  the  merchants  and  trad- 
ers, to  the  unprofitable  state  of  trade  for  some  time  past,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  agricultural  coolies,  to  the  inadequate  price  which  gambler 
has  for  many  months  commanded,  and  which  has  seriously  affected 
their  wages,  the  amount  of  which  is  dependent  on  the  price  of  the 
product. 

Many  of  these  coolies,  being  unablis  to  write,  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  either  to  an  acquaintance :  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  one  having  a  tincture  of  letters :  or  to  one  of  the  public 
letter-writers  whose  stalls,  like  those  of  similar  professors  in  many 
cities  of  Continental  Europe,  are  to  be  found  in  the  streets,  with 
their  owners  ready  to  be  the  instruments  of  commQni<?ation  for  those 
who  cannot  write  themselves.  The  Chinese  letter- writer's  stall  is 
a  very  simple  affair ;  consisting  in  general  of  a  small  rude  table,  a 
little  bundle  of  paper,  a  brushy  some  Chinannk,  and  a  stool  on  which 
the  operator  sits.*  These  stalls  are  usually  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
street,  and  sometimes  in  the  public  verandahs ;  while,  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  tliey  may  be  found  established  under  trees,  or  in  the 
shadow  of  walls.  The  person  who  wishes  to  send  the  letter  stands 
or  squats  himself  upon  his  hams  beside  the  writer,  and  states  what  he 
wants  to  have  written,  and  the  letter  being  finished  is  delivered  to  him, 
while  he  rewards  the  writer  with  3  to  6  cents,  according  to  circum-* 
stances.    On  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  tv^o  or  three  large  Junks, 

"^  A  Chinese  has  furnished  us  with  a  rude  sketch  of  one  of  these  stalls 
drawn  and  lithographed  by  himself,  which,  although  without  artistical  pre- 
tensions, and  abounding  in  the  usual  defects  of  the  Chinese  pencil,  is  suffi- 
ciently faithful  and  characteristic.  As  example  will  much  better  convey  a 
4i'orrect  idea  of  the  state  ofart  amongst  the  people  around  us,  than  raerd 
description,  we  shall  allow  them,  to  a  ccriaio  extent,  to  be  their  own  illus- 
trators. From  the  same  desire  to  exhibit  our  Eastern  fellow-townsmen  as 
ihey  really  are;  to  our  readers  in  England,  we  shall,  occasionaOy,  in  giving 
specimens  of  their  books  introduce,  fac  similes  of  the  figures  with  which  they 
are  embellished.  Rode  as  the  productions  of  native  art  generally  are,  and 
particularly  reckless  of  perspective  and  proportion,  we  are  often  surprised 
by  the  fidelity  and  vigour  with  which  the  character  of  the  subject  has  beeiv 
caught,  and  by  a  broad  drollery  or  even  humour  which  we  should  still  less 
ha^tr  expected. 
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Dol  only  are  Uie  whole  of  the  professed  letter- writer*  in  full  operation, 
bat  many  coolies  take  up  the  trade  for  i\\c  lime  Lcinp:,  and  assist  in 
sopplying  the  large  demand,  so  that  sometimes  in  passing  along 
tie  streets  in  the  morning,  We  may  count  as  many  as  fron"  forty 
id  fifty  stalls.  These  occasional  letter-writers  do  not  expend  much 
OQ  tbdr  outfit.  An  old  packing  case,  or  a  deal  board  freqaent-^ 
It  supplies  a  table  saffidcnt  for  their  purpose. 
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With  an  English  Translation  and  notet. 
In  order  to  assist  European  scholars,  we  shall  annex  translationf 
to  some  at  least  of  our  series  of  Malayan  works.     This  indeed  is 
indispensible  from  the  imperfections  of  the  best  dictionaries:  that  of- 
Marsdcn,  for  instance,  omitting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lan- 
guage, and,  although  abounding  in  idiomatic  expressions  for  the  most 
part  faithftiUy  rendered,  yet  being  very  far  from  containing  a  suffici- 
ent collection  for  those  who  cannot  refer  to  Malayan  literdiu     It  is 
obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  most  literal  translalion 
will  be  the  most  valuable.      The  authors  of  the  fragments  which 
have  hitherto   appeared,  with  few  exceptions,  present  the  ideas  of 
their  original  in  a  flowing  English  garb,  adding  and  expunging  with 
much  license,  and  seeking  ratner  to  gratify  their  own  taste  than  sa- 
tisfy the  curiosity    of  their   readers.     Some  of  these  translations, 
however,  possess  a  high  merit,  and  often  when  departing  most  from 
the  words  approach  nearest  to  the  spirit  of  the  original.     For  a  time 
at  least,  we  shall  not  propose  any  higher  aim  than  to  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  Malay  in  England ;  and  should  we,  in  the  progress 
of  our  labour,  be  induced  to  adopt  a  less  literal  in  order  to  give  a  more 
tiTtc  translation,  we  shall  take  care  in  our  notes  to  explain  those  words 
and  idioms  which  do  not  occur  in  the  dictionaries.     We  shall  reserve 
our  remarks  on  Malayan  literature  for  their  proper  place  in  the  se- 
lies  of  papers  on  that  people,  which  we  intend  to  commence  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Journal.     But  with  respect  to  their  poetry,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  while  the  ideas  in  general  are 
himple,  and  spring  neither  from  passion  nor  imagination :  although 
they  are  by  no  means  alwa3fs  devoid  of  these  attributes,  and  are  of- 
ten distinguished  by  much  tenderness  and  troth  :  the  Malay  poet, 
consulting  the  taste  of  his  nation,  looks  upon  verbal  melody  as  the 
great  aim  of  his  art.     With  a  language  essentially  musical,  and  which, 
having  grown  under  the  influence  of  this  taste,  so  abounds  in  melo- 
dious expressions  and  combinations  of  sounds,  that  a  Malay  must 
almost   perforce  speak  in  numbers,  the  poet  iinds  no  difficulty  in 
giving  beauty  to  the  simplest  idea.     Add  to  this  that  all  poems  arc 
sung  or  chanted,  and  that  there  are. numerous  words  and  expressions 
which^  being  used  only  for  poetical  purposes,  always  convey  a  poetical 
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meaning  io  the  ear  of  the  Malay,  and  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  best  service  which  any  translator,  who  is  not  a  pool, 
ctn  render  to  him,  is  to  help  him  to  read  3falayan  poetry  in  the  ori- 
ginal. That  no  one  may  be  deterred  from  doinj  so  by  requiring  nt 
the  outset  to  master  the  Arabic  alphabet,  we  give  our  first  poem  in 
Roman  characters,*  usinjy,  so  far  as  it  appears  necessary,  Sir  Wii.- 
LIAM  JoxKs'  system  of  orthography."!"  It  may  not  be  the  be^t;  but 
onlcss  we  consent  to  adopt  a  common  system,  we  shall  never  uuder- 
sUod  each  other,  and  errors  of  pronunciation  will  continue  to  be 
nniltiplied  as  they  have  hithcirto  been.  The  Asiatic  Society  has  ad- 
iw«d  to  the  system  of  its  founder.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  with 
Attt  orientalists,  have  followed  it :  and  as  no  one  had  a  l)etter  right 
ftan  Sir  William  Jones  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  wc  would 
caraestly  recommend  all  contributors  to  this  Journal  to  submit  to  his 
Oiles,  even  when  not  entirely  approving  of  them. 

*  It  is  the  less  nece<;sar7  to  give  it  in  Malayan  characters  as  Dr. 
^*  R.  Baron  Van  Hoevell  has  already  done  so.'  His  ediiion  is  accom- 
psnied  by  an  excellent  translation  in  Dutch  somewhat  less  literal  than 
«««,  and  by  a  number  of  learned  notes,  of  which  wc  may  occasionally 
3«iil  oDrsetves  witli  due  acknowledRemciit. 

t    The  foU owing  ciplanation  may  be  useful. 

«,  as  in  far 

a,  as  u  in  tub 

.0,  OS  the  py  in  they  or  a  in  dare 

i,   as  ee  in  see 

i,   as  in  pin 

ci.  as  the  t  in  pine 

u,  as  ill  no 

11,  as  the  00  in  room 

u,  as  in  bull 

eu,ai  ;he  u  in  user  or  eu  in  eulogy. 
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Dingarkan  kisat  sudtii  niiiyit 
Rdja  didesa  nigri  Kani)}&yit 

Dikarang  fakir  dijidikan  hik&yit 
Dibiiatkan  sh^r  sertd  berniit. 

Ad&i&h  t6.}&  Babii&h  nigri 
Sultdn  Agus  bija^  bast^n 

Asulniah  b%iud&  r&jd  iang  bhari 
Melimp&bkan  pad&  d%&ng  beaprt 

Kliabamid  orang  fimpunia  termas^ 
fiagindd  itul^h  r£jd  perkdsfi. 

Ti&dS16h  idh  mirasi^  siisdh 

Antdhl&h  kapadd  e3oh  dan  lusab. 


SrDASARr:    A  Poem.*, 

1  Listen  to  a  tale  of  the  history 

Of  the  King  of  a  desa  in  the  land  of  Kambayit* 

2  A  Fakir  composed  and  produced  the  story ; 

He  made  the  poem  as  he  had  desig^ned  it. 

3  There  was  a  King  of  a  certain  country, 

Sultan  Agus,  the  wise  and  accomplished, 
IIjs   descent   was  from  good  Kings: 

He  caused  strangers  and  merchants  to  abound. 

^     The  men  of  his  own  time  relate 
That  he  was  a  King  of  might. 
Never   had   be   felt   misfortune, — 
But  who   knows   of  the  morrow? 

•  For  convenient  rererence  from  the  origioal,  the  translation,  allhougft 
iiot  metrical,  is  placed  in  verses,  line  for  line,  with  the  former. 

NOTES. 

Line  3.  ^^^J  bijak.  As  our  object  is  to  write  3Ialay  in  roroan  cha- 
racters as  it  is  pronounced,  and  not  as  it  is  spelt,  we  deem  it  proper  to  con- 
Ycrt  the  ^  k,  into  the  short  a&',  although  contrary  to  the  practice  follow- 
ed by  M arsden  and  generally  adopted.  The  vowel  before  the  final  h  is 
-somettaies  prononnced  as  if  followed  by  a  slight  aspirate,  but  more  oilea 
as  if  the  speaker  abruptly  stopped  short  when  about  to  pronounce  the  k* 
„    6.    Literadyi  tomorrow  and  the  day  after. 
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7     Sri  padiikd  sultan  bastari 
Sitl^h  idh  5udd  beristri 
Bebrdpd  biihin  bcbrSpa  hdri 
Hdmilldh  Putri  pirmeisiiri. 

9     Dimi  detantang  duli  makota 

Mingkinlah  hdti  bertambah  chiiita 
Laks&na  menddpat  bdket  parm^td 
Menantdng  istniii^  hainil  sirta. 

^  1     Bebrdp4  Idtndnifi  diddldni  kdrdjaan 
Sinantidsa  idh  bersukd  sukaan 
D&t&nglih  masa  beroleh  kadiikdan 

Bagindd  meningalkan  takhta  Icarajaan, 

19     Datdnglah  kapada  su&tu  m&sa 

MelianglCih  angas  dcri  angkasa 
Angas  Garuda  burong  perkdsa 
Menjadi  negri  rosa  bcnasd. 


7     When  the  accomplished  Sullan,  the  oxaltcd  and  belovcil, 
Had   been   married 
Some   months    and   some   days. 

The  Queen  of  royal  race  was  pregnant. 

9     >Vhen   his   majesty   saw    this 

The   more  his  heart  was  filled  with  love. 
It  was  as  if   he  had  found  a  hill  of  jewels, 
To  sec  the  pregnancy  of  his  consort. 

11     The  Prince  remained  for  some  time  in  his  realm, 
In  continual  liappincss. 
There  came  a  time  when,  finding  misfortune, 
The   Prince   left   the  throne  of  his  kingdom. 

13     There  came  upon  a  certain  time 

A   bird   flying*  from  the  heaven?,- 
The   bird   Garuda,  a  mighty  bird, 
Destroying   and   desolating   the    land. 

NOTES. 

f«iiie  14.     J.J'  Gkrudk  or  ^j J*  Gurda  is  a  monstrous  bird,  which 

Malay  romancists  usually  evoke  for  the  purpose  of  desolating  a  coun-> 
try.  In  the  History  of  Kedah  it  is  related,  ^*  Maka  datanglah  sackor 
MffOD^  Giirda  i&ng  iimat  bes^r  :  m^ka  4salnfah  burnng  itu   d<fripadd 
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^•'>     Ddtang  menidmbar  siidrania  bhand 
GamparlAh  siklian  mulia  dan  hii^a 
Saisi  n^gri  gunda  giil&na 

Membawa  dirinid  bdrdng  kauiand. 

1'7     Bdginddpiin  sidang  dehadap  orang 

Meningarkan  gampar  s^perti  prdng 
Bertitah  bagindd  rdjd  iang  gardng 
Gampar  ini  dpakah  korang  ? 

19    Demilah  meningar  titah  bagindd 

Berdatang  sumbdh  suatu  biduanddh 


15     It   came   seizing,  with  a  teirible  C17. 

All  were  in  commotion,  high  and  low, 
The  whole  land,  in  a  tumult  of  consternation, 
Betook  themselves  whithersoever. 

17     The  King,  whilst  in  the  presence  of  men, 
Heard  an  uproar  as  of  war: 
Then  enquired  the  Priuce,   the  bold  King, 
''  What  is  the  cause  of  this  uproar?" 

19     WTien  the  words  of  the  King  were  heard, 
A  certain  Biduanda  approached  (and  said) 

NOTES. 

kniXi  chuchu  mabaraja  Eewana :  maka  Gurda  itupun  duduhlah  lAh  de-- 
Sana  roench^rt  roakan.  Ad&lah  akan  burong  Giirda  iiu  pada  masa 
zaman  Sri  Rama  dan  Handoman  fa  bicsa  niaso  prang  baniajuga  ka- 
saktiannia.  Maka  segala  bcnatang  iang  terbaog  dan  iang  melala  berjalan 
debumi  takut  akau  dii  ilti. "  Although  there  is  some  oonftision  here  res- 
pecting the  ancestry  of  Gurda,  it  is  clear  that  bis  original  was  Garuda  or 
Gururu  who  makes  so  considerable  a  figure  in  the  mythological  romances  of 
tlie  Hindus,  as  the  impersonation  of  strength  and  swiftness,  the  bear- 
er of  Vishnu,  and  ttom  his  frequently  aiding  the  gods,  as  on  the  oc- 
casion alluded  to  in  the  History  of  Kedab.  The  Hindus  generally 
represent  him  as  a  youth  with  the  head  and  wings  of  a  bird,  and 
as  the  vehicle  of  Vishnu  this  is  his .  form  5  but  be  is  also  described 
as  an  adjutant,  or  a  kite.  The  Malays  have  apparently  drawn  their 
idea  of  Gurda  frpm  the  latter  bird,  for  they  represent  him  as  a  6wr- 
ong  Idng  or  kite,  with  a  long  beak,  two  heads  and  four  talons,  and 
of  a  size  so  prodigious,  that,  when  be  flies,  his  shadow  covers  a  whole 
country.  The  Hindus  relate,  that  when  Garuda  burst  from  the  egg  in 
which  he  was  hatched,  bis  body  reached  heaven.  The  Idydng  Idydn^ 
•or  paper  kites,  which  the  Malays  (men  and  boys)  delight  at  a  'Cer- 
tain season  in  flying,  have  sometimes  a  garuda  painted  on  them. 
Line  16.  Literally^  the  whole  contents  of  the  country. 
„     \\h     Jiuluanda,  a  life-guardman. 
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"  Poulat  tuankii,  dull  sri  pddd  !' 

Pdteh  sikKan  diperhambat  Qiituda.*' 

21     Sitlah  bdgindd  menmgSrkan  sumbah, 
Darj4  lang  mdnis  puchat  benibdh. 
Mantnpiin  bangkit  d&d&h  ditab&h, 
Bertambdldb  bdgindd  hdti  ralbah. 

23     Pdtripua  hdmfl  tujoh  bulan, 

Bertambdldh  bdgindd  sangat  kashrolan ; 
Dipimpiii  bdgindd,  tdrdn  berjSldn, 
Sudtuptin  tiddah  dddb  perbakdldn. 

25     Menidrdhkan  diri  samdtatndtd 

Kdpddd  AUdh  tithdn  samastd* 
Putri  tdddpdt  berkatdkdtd ; 

Berjdlfinlttt  idh  dangan  Syir  mdta. 

27     Bebrdpd  meldlui  kdmpong  dan  pdddng 
Selangkd  pdnas  bdgi  derinddng. 
ftamldh  ddinda  kuning  idng  ledang 
Bertambdh  pild^  kalbunfd  sidaog. 


"  Pfosp^ous  Lord,  0.  prostrate  myself)  at  your  exalte4  feet! 
All  tour  slares  are  chased  by  Garuda/' 

^     Whien  his  majesty  bad  heard  this  address. 
His  gracious  countenance  became  pale ; 
And  the  Mantris    arose,  beating  their  breasts, 

While  trouble  increased  in  the  heart  of  the  King. 

23     The  Priiftess,  too,  was  pregnant  seven  months, 

And  the  soul  of  the  King  increased  exceedingly  in  sorrow^ 
He  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  went  forth 
Unfurnished  wi^  a  single  provision. 

25     They  committed  themselves  wholly 
To    God   the   Lord    of  all. 
The  Princess  could  not  speak  ;  — 
She   walked  in*  tears. 

27     They  passed  many  villages  and .  plains, 
Scorched  at  every  step  by  the  heat ; 
The  Princess  before  of  a  beautiful  yellow  became  dA-k, 
And  grief  the  while  grcv/  and  gathered  in  their  hearts. 
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'^     Sampciluh  buginda  kaddlam  hutan 
Tubohni^  lukd  berkrdtkr&tau 
Kina  terkdit  duri  rotan 

Tambahan  putri  dangan  kabrdtan, 

31     Sakitiiia  tiada  lagi  terpri 

Bias  memandang  kal&kuan  istri 
Tiadah  terb&ua  tiiboh  shidiri 
Oleh  baginda  dipimpm  jdri. 

33    Sdnffatluh  blfia  diddlam  M^^^ 

Melihatkau  halnia  iidinda  siti 
Sapanjang  j&ldn  biic:indd  berhinti 
Barang  kahandanid  bagindd  teniti 


35    Dud  biilan  dnd  hdri  dan  masd 
Lim^hlah  badan  liteh  dirdsa 
Ditanggongnid  tiddd  la^i  kwdsd 
Triisldh  bdginda  sudtu  dewdsd. 

37    Trusldh  kikkampong  s^orang  souddgar 
Jdldnnid  sulit  terldlii  Bukar 


29     The  Prince  atriving  within  the  wild  forest, 
His   body  was  wounded  and  lacerated, 
Being  caught  by  the  thorns  of  the  rataa  — 

Whilst  the  Princess  walked  more  and  more  heaWlj* 

31     Her  trouble  became  indescribable. 

Grieving  to  behold  0ic  condition  of  his  wife, 
Who  was  unable  to  support'  her  own  person, 
The   Prince   led  her  by  the  hand, 

d3     Deeply  grieved  was  he  in  heart 

To  see  the  state  of  the  beloved  Lady* 
At  every  step  the  Prince  paused, 
Yielding  to  all  that  she  wished. 

d5   *Two  months  and  two  days  having  now  passed, 
And  her  body  become  weak  and  languid 
Without  strength  left  any  longer  to  support  herself, 
Passed  the  Prince  upon  a  time, 

d7    Passed  to  the  kampong  of  a  merchant. 

The  road  of  which  was  uncertain  and  very  diHicultw 
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Berhinlilali  bagiiulu  diluar  p%ar 

Bcrhintikaii  lilah  siravii  bersandar. 

Titah  bas^inda  raja  sultani 

Kampong  sfapii  garangaii  ini 
Handah  masoh  tiada  brani 
Bailah  aku  berhcnti  disini. 

'^  1      Putri  meniingis  sirdya  bcrkata 

Kakanda  lii !  dpd  bichara  kita 
Sakit  pnit  rasania  beta 

Berdabbar  liniap  didalain  chita, 

4:J     Mashrol  bdginda  tiada  terkera 

Hildngldh  biidi,  liiiidp  bechara 
Bcrkatd  dangaii  perlaban  siiara 
Kdlu  tiiaii  hindah  berpatra. 

^^     Marilah  tuan  kita  berjalaii 

Gdgahldh  sedikit  perlahanlahaii 
Meiicberi  suiigic  tampdt  perbintian 
Sipdyd  kitd  jaiigan  kasiisdhan. 


The  Prince  rested  without  the  fence, 
Rested,  fatigued,  and  leaning. 

39      Then  said  the  Prince,  the  Rajah  Sultani, 
'^  Whose  kampong  may  this  be  ? 
I  would  enter,  but  fear  to  do  so  ; 
It  is  better  for  us  to  wait  here.'* 

41      The  Princess  wept,  and  said, 

*'  Alas,  my  love !  what  shall  we  do  ? 
I  feel  pain  in  my  womb. 

And  the  beating  of  my  heart  is  ceasing.'* 

-is     The  distress  of  the  Prince  was  beyond  measure, 
Lost  was  his  judgment,  his  counsel  was  gone. 
(At  length)  said  the  Prince  with  a  soft  voice, 
*^  If  you  arc  about  to  be  in  travail, 

43     Come,  beloved,  let  us  walk  on  — 

Make  a  gentle  effort  to  sustain  yourself ; 
That  we  may  seek  a  river  where  we  may  repose, 
In  order  that  we  may  not  be  distressed." 

u 
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^7     Berjalanlah  baginda  laki  istri 

8ambil  bdginda  mimimpin  piitri 
Tipi  siifigie  juga  hinda  dichdn 
Diia  tiga  langka  singah  berdiri. 

49     Sitldh  bagind^  sdaipei  ka  pantcl 
DLlihatnia  prahu  di&t^  Idntel 
Langkapldh  $i kalian  kajang  dan  lantci 
Baiidh  putii  dudiih  berjuntci' 

^1     Bulanpua  siding  pernamd  raia. 

Trdiig  chudcha  saiigat  berchaia 
Putiiiian  sakit  tiada  berddia 

Bdgindapun  bias  memaiidang  dia. 

53     Pardsnia  bulan  ampdtblas  hari 
PukiiL  tiga^  dina  hari 


47     The  Princes  went  on,  husband  and  wife, 
The  Prince  leading  the  Princess, 
Seeking  for  a  river  side, 

Pausiag  every  two  or  three  steps. 

49     Until  the  King  reached  a  bank 

And  saw  a  praii  provided  with  a  deck, 
And  completely  furnished  with  kajangs^  and  lanteis'J'  J 
*'  Here,  my  Princess,  recline  at  ease.  " 

51     The  moon  was  near  its  full  and  festive, — 

The  light  of  its  brightness  shining  exceedingly — • 
The  Queen  was  in  pim,  unable  to  coiceil  it, 
And  the  King  looked  on  he**  coinpassionately. 

5$     By  the  m3oni's  face  it  was  fourteen  days  Cold) 
At  the  third  hour  before  the  diwn, 

NOTES. 

Line  50.  Lantei^Moveibie  Trames  used  for  flooria;  in  hiils  and  boats, 
and  mide  of  split  nc<^!)in;i  or  b^imboos,  at)o;U  half  an  inch  separate,  fas- 
tened withrataii5. — Kajanffs—Mits  made  of  kajan;;  leaver. 

„  „  Ddddk  b&rjuntei— To  sit  with  the  foot  dangling;  which  the 
Malays  do,  in  preference  to  their  ordiniry  practica,  whea  fatiji^ued  with  a 
journey,  ia  order  to  allow  the  masjles  to  be  related,  which  they  are  not  in 
their  ordiniry  in^Je  of  sitting.  A  Milay  oa  catering  a  hou^e  tired  with 
walking  will  seat  himself  with  liis  fe;t  hiding  d)wa,  aa  I  apologetically  say 
''  wait  a  moment  till  I  have  recovere  I  from  my  fatigue/'  as  it  is  considered 
a  breach  of  miaaers  to  do  so  at  other  times. 

„    53.     This  and  the  three  succeeding  verses  are  highly  melodious 
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Jamjam  darja  bersrisri 

B^iudapuii  sangat  blaskan  putru 

^>3     Sapuisapui  diigiii  salatan 

Berkokolah  r&mei  lizuem  dihutaii 
Dangan  mirah  bersahutsdhut^n 

Siperti  mengdlualukan  dn&h  sultdn. 

37     Bulanpuu  sablah  dis&put  dwan 
Siperti  muk&  dndh  perawaii 
Mefiginte  kakdsehnia  m&lum&ludn 

Bers^ol&h  piitri  sa'ordng  perampuau. 

•59     Bersalinlah  ^inda  sa'ordng  putri 
Par&sm&  Idksdna  Mandudan 
Sakitnid  tiddd  Idgi  terpri 

Diriba  bagindd  kapald  istn. 


The  moisture  on  her  face  glittered, 

And  the  Prince  deeply  pitied  the  Princess. 

<»     Softly  softly  blew  the  south  wind: 

The  wild  fowl  in  the  forest  cried  in  concert: 
And  the  peacocks  answered  each  other  on  every  side, 
As  if  welcoming  the  child  of  the  Sultan. 

57     The  moon  on  one  side  was  hidden  by  the  clouds, 
Like  the  face  of  a  young  maiden 
liVhen  bashfully  stealing  a  look  at  her  lover. 
And  the  Queen  received  a  daughter. 

S&     Received  the  beloved  Lady  a  princess, 

Whose  countenance  was  hke  that  of  Maiidudari : 
Her  pain  became  insufferable  — 

And  the  King  supported  the  head  of  his  wife. 

NOTES. 

9od  sonorous;  nor  is  the  picture  and  its  accessories  unworthy  of  the 
laoguage. 

LiiM  57.  5apiir— Probably  derived  from  sap<i  to  sweep,  to  wipe ;  disti- 
pa  awaOf  swept  by  the  clouds ;  disdput  uwan,  hid  or  covered  by  the 
dooils.      It  is  only  used  as  thus  applied  to  the  moon. 

„  58.  This  elegant  and  refined  use  of  the  word  salin  (  which,  in 
its  ordinary  senses,  is  to  pour  from  ooe  receptacle  into  another,  to  change 
the  dress,  to  translate,  drc. )  is  not  noticed  by  Marsdcn  or  Van  Eysinga. 

„  '  59.  JtfafwJudan*— The  wife  of  Rawana,  and  celebrated  for  her 
beaaCj. 
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61     /inahiiiii  putri  paspa  worna 

-iii'lohiiia  bag!  analianahaii  kanchana 
Laksana  biinga  champaka  worna 
Maka  diguba  sa^orang  r^na. 


61     The  infant  of  the  Princess,  the  flower  complexioncd, 
AVas  in  beauty  like  the  golden  children, 
Like  the  colour  of  the  champaka  flo\Yer 
Made  into  a  garland  by  a  Queen. 


[To  be  Continued, J 
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DETAILS  RESPECTING  COCIIIX  CHINA. 

By  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Le  Fkvre, 

Bishop  of  Isauropolis  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Lower 

Cochin  China* 

FORMATION  OP  TUB  MONARCHY. 

Ix  the  course  of  the  Gfteenth  century,  the  King  of  Tongking 
tooV  possession  of  some  provinces  close  to  his  kingdom,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  King  of  Ciampa.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  famtiy 
of  Tongking,  called  '^  Ngu  yen,*'  who  had  rendered  many  services 
to  tbe  King,  ivas  by  him  raised  to  the  dignity  called  ^*  Chua,*'  which 
was  the  Orst  dignity  after  that  of  the  King  c  tiled  ^'Vua."  The 
^descendants  of  Chua  Ngu  yen  obtained  the  governorship  of  the  two 
pro?inces  taken  away  from  the  King  of  Ciampa.  In  the  same 
^'entury  this  family  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  King  of  Tongking, 
and  this  gave  birth  to  the  kingdom  of  Cochin  China,  which  was 
^us  eaUed  by  the  Portuguese  to  distinguish  it  from  Cochin  on 
the  Malabar  Coast,  The  natives  called  it  first  '^ An  Nam'  iWx^i 
peace  of  the  south)  a  name  which  is  still  commonly  given  to  it, 
but  its  official  name,  after  many  changes,  is  at  present  ^^Dai  Nam.'* 

*  Written  by  his  Lordship  for  (his  Journal  at  the  instance  of  the  Honora- 
ble Cobmel  Bullerworlh,  C.  D.,  Governor  of  the  Straits  SctUemeuls. 
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KINGS    OP    COCHIN   CHINA. 

Twelve  Kings  have  reigned  in  Cochin  China  since  the  formation 
of  the  monarchy. 

* 

The  first,  Tien  Vuong,       reigned  from  1570  to  1614. 

Second,  Sai  Vuong, 

Third,  Thuong  Vuong, 

Fourth,  Hien  Vuong, 

Fifth,  Ngai  Vuong, 

Sixth,  Minh  Vuong, 

Seventh,  Ninh  Vuong, 

Eighth,  Vo  Vuong, 

Ninth,  Hien  Vuong, 

Then  there  was  an  interregnum  of  two  years.  The  Tongquinese 
took  the  northern  part  of  Cochin  China.  Some  rebels  called  ^^Tay 
Son,"  occupied  the  throne  up  to  1801.  In  this  year  the  legi- 
timate King  ^^  Gia  Long,*'  after  having  gained  many  advantages  over 
the  rebels,  being  assisted  by  the  counsels  of  a  French  Bishop, 
Mgr.  Pigneaux,  Bishop  d'Adran,  and  by  many  able  French  officers, 
recovered  his  kingdom,  and,  in  the  following  year,  took  that  of 
Tongquin,  and  assumed  the  title  of  ^^  Emperor."'  He  died  in 
1820.  One  of  his  sons  succeeded  him  under  the  name  of  ^^  Ming 
Mang.*'  He  was  the  famous  persecutor  of  the  Christiaas.  He 
died  in  1841,  and  at  the  present  time  his  son,  Thien  Tri,  is  iu 
the  sixth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  old  family  of  the  Kings  of  Tongking  still  reckon  many  par- 
tisans in  this  portion  of  the  kingdom.  They  have  often  made 
efforts  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Cochin  China,  but  without  success. 
At  present  they  are  so  weak  that  they  have  little  hope  of  again 
rising  by  their  own  exertions  from  their  humble  condition.  The 
Kings  of  Cochin  China  have'  also  taken  successively  all  the  king- 
dom of  Ciampa,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Cambodia,  so  that  the 
country  called  in  maps  Ciampu  and  Cambodia  belongs  almost  en- 
tirely to  Cochin  China,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Cochin  Chinese. 

There  are  on  the  mountains,  which  divide  Cochin  China  from 
Laos,  many  wild  tribes  ;  some  of  whom  are  subject  to  the  King  of 
Cochin  China ;  others  arc  only  his  tributaries,  and  others  finally 
are  indepcndant. 
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The  King  of  Cochin  China  is  himself  tributary  to  the  Emperor 
of  CluDa,  from  whom  he  receives  investiture  when  he  ascends  the 
tiirone;  and  he  is  obliged  to  send  him  an  embassy  with  present^ 
it  least  once  every  three  years. 

POSITION  AND   GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS   OF   COCHIN 

CHINA. 

This  country  extends  from  Pulo  Ubi  in  the  &"  25'  to  25""  lati- 
'^e,  north.  Its  breadth  is  from  five  to  six  leagues.  Tongking  is 
Dodi  larger.     It  begins   at  the  river   called  Soiih   Giang,  about 

H''  15'  north.     It  is  divided  into  fourteen  prefectures,  the  names 
ofvbjch  are  as  follows,  beginning  from  the  south.— 

Ngft  an, — Thanh  Ndi, — Thanh  Ngoai, — Hung  hoa, — Nam  Thu- 
oag.— Nam  ha, — ^Hai  dong, — Kinh  bac, — Son  Tay, — Cao  bang, — 
Lang  bac, — ^Thai  nguyen, — Tocy^n  Quang,  and  Yen  Quang. 

There  are  in  Tongking  only  two  towns  properly  so  called,  Ke 
^koT  Bai  thanh  (the  town  of  the  north):  the  former  capital  of 
iheldogdom:  and  Yi  huang,  a  petty  commercial  town.  They  some<- 
Klines  call  the  chief  place  of  each  prefecture,  a  town ;  but  impro- 
P^Hy,  because  there  are  generally  so  few  inhabitants,  that  it  is 
more  a  village  than  a  town. 

Cochin  China  properly  so  called  is  divided  into  fifteen  prefectures. 
It  nay  also  be  considered  as  divided  by  nature  into  three  portions, 
*hich  form  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Cochin  China.  Upper  Co- 
^in  China,  which  is  in  the   north,  comprises  three  prefectures. 

The  first,  Quang  Binh,  is  close  to  Tongking.  The  second  is 
Quang  Tri,  and  the  third  Thua  Thuen,  in  which  Hu^  the  capital 
^{  the  whole  kingdom  is  situated.  This  town  is  built  almost  in 
tbe  European  style.  It  was  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications  un- 
(ler  King  Gia  Long  by  French  officers. 

The  portion  called  ^'  Middle  Cochin  China"  comprises  six  pre- 
^Mures :  Quang  Nam,  in  which  is  the  fine  port  of  Touron  :  Quang 
M^h  a  sterile  province  :  Binh  Denb,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
fenowned  provinces  of  the  whole  kingdom  :  Phu  yen,  a  province 
•^^ther  rich  :  Khon  hoa,  or  Nhia  Trang,  a  hilly  and  fertile  country : 
*Qd  Binh  Thuan,  a  very  large  province,  which  comprises  the  old 
''^gdom  of  Ciampa  :  it  is  barren,  and  not  much  inhabited  in  pro- 
P<Jrtion  to  its  xetent,  and  has  many  wild  animals  of  all  kinds,  si:ch 
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its  the  tiger,  the  wild  buffalo,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  etc.  etc 
It  would  be  most  dangerous  to  travel  alone  in  this  country. 

Lower  Cochin  China,  or  Dong  Nai,  comprise?  seven  prefectures. 
The  first,  beginning  at  the  north,  is  Bien  Hoa ;  the  second,  Gia 
Dinh,  where  is  the  town  of  Sai  Gon,  formerly  frequented  by  French 
vessels,  and  laid  down  on  charts  ;  the  third,  Dinh  Tuong  ;  the  fourth, 
Vinh  Long ;  the  fifth.  An  Giang ;  the  sixth,  Ha  Tin ;  and  the  se- 
venth, called  formerly  Nam  Vang,  and  now  Tr^n.  It  is  in  this 
last  province  that  the  town  of  Colompe,  the  former  capital  of  Cam- 
bodia, is  situated^  It  has  been  lately  taken  again  by  the  Cambodians, 
sMdy  it  is  said,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  Cochin  China  to  keep 
this  place,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  troops. 

All  this  meridional  part  of  Cochin  China  is  the  more  fertile  on 
account  of  the  many  rivers  which  intersect  it  in  all  directions. 
It  produces  rice  in  great  quantity,  and  it  also  yields  cotton,  mul- 
berries for  silk  wornH,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  It  is  justly  called 
tlic  ^^  Garden  and  Granary  of  Cochin  China."^  Unfortunately  luxury 
produces  many  vices.  Hence  gamblers,  drunkards,  opium-smokers, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  robbers,  are  found  there  in  greater  num- 
bers than  in  any  other  part.  Journeys  are  generally  eflfected  by 
boats,  but  rivers  afford  every  facility  for  navigation,  and  a  large 
vessel  migh^  go  up  very  far. 

Tongking  and  Cochin  China  are  traversed  throughout  by  a  royaF 
road  or  highway.  It  is  the  only  one  that  exists  in  the  country. 
In  many  places  it  is  badly  constructed,  and  not  well  kept.  I  have 
been  along  it  from  Sat  Gon  t«  the  royal  city.  It  is  intersected 
by  a  great  many  rivers  or  rivulets,  without  bridges,  which  you 
must  either  wade  througb,  or  cross  in  a  boat. 

There  are  some  very  high  mountains,  chiefly  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Nhid  Trang  and  Phu  y^u,  and  those  of  Quang  Nam  and 
Thua  Thidu,  the  passes  of  which  are  very  difficult.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  travel  in  a  carriage,  and  one  cannot  ride  on  horse- 
back far,  for  the  horses  being  unshod,  arc  unable  to  carry  a  man 
farther  than  half  a  day*s  journey :  the  Mandarins  generally  travel 
in  a  litter.  You  meet  here  and  there  trained  bearers,  who,  how- 
ever heavy  the  burden  may  be,  can  go  far  in  a  short  time.  Tboscr 
who  carry  the  royal  despatches  go  fifty  leagues  in  a  day. 
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RIVERS. 

The  chief  River  in  Tong  King  is  "  Song  Ca'\  or  the  Great 
River,  on  which  is  situated  the  ancient  capital  of  Tong  King. 
The  French  and  English  had  formerly  an  entrepot  on  it.  It  re- 
(tivcs,  on  its  course,  many  large  streams: — Sdng  Chay  in  the 
province  of  Tuyen  Quang,  Song  Ngne  and  Song  Diem  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hung  Hoa.  Toe  Due  in  the  province  of  Lang  Son  and 
Thieo  Doc  in  that  of  Hat  Dong,  join  the  same  at  its  mouth.  The 
^ng  Ba,  the  source  of  which  is  in  the  Mountains  of  Laos,  and 
viach  falls  into  the  sea  close  to  the  Port  of  Cua  Lac,  is  also  a 
Ifi?eJlivcr.  The  Sdng  Mo  in  the  province  of  Ny6  An  empties 
^if  into  the  sea  by  three  branches.  It  is  a  great  and  large  Ri- 
^er.  The  Soi^g  Giauh,  which  divides  Tong  Ging  from  Gochin 
China,  is  half  a  mile  broad  about  its  mouth.  The  Song  Yk  in 
Qoang  ngai ;  the  Song  da  Lang  in  Phu  y6n ;  the  Song  Luong  in 
^loh  Thuan ;  and  the  Song  Gam  rauh,  which  separates  this  pro- 
tiocc  from  Lower  Gochin  Ghina,  are  all  Great  Rivers.  But  the 
fmesl  and  largest  of  aU  the  River  of  this  country  are  those  of  Lower 
Cochin  Ghina ;  being  almost  all  branches  of  the  great  River  of  T^os 
wd  Cambodia,  called  Mekon.  It  has  four  principal  branches  up 
vhich  the  largest  vessels  might  sail  further  than  the  limits  of  Gochin 
Cbina.    They  are  in  some  places  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Cochin  Ghina,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  length,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  declivity  of  the  mountains :  inhabited  by  the  barbarians 
called  Ketno'i:  which  separate  it  from  Laos.  This-  chain  of  moun- 
Uins  stretches  from  the  west  of  Gochin  Ghina,  in  a  north  and  south 
<iirecUon,  from  11''  to  22**  of  latitude.  By  this  position  the  surface 
i^  agreeably  diversified,  elevating  itself,  as  if  by  degrees,  in  the  form 
^f  an  amphitheatre,  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  the  summit  of  these 
'noanlains.  There  are  numerous  lateral  branches,  v/hich  stretch 
<*own  to  the  sea ;  between  which  there  are  formed  many  vallies  and 
even  large  plains,  of  which  the  soil  might  be  rich  and  fertile  with  all 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  if  it  were  not 
Almost  generally  abandoned  to  its  spontaneous  productions,  and  dc- 
l^rived  of  the  aid  of  a  sltilful  culture.  The  two  principal  prolongations 
'"■  ramifications  of  this  chain  of  mountains,  are  those   which   sc- 
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parate  the  province  vf  Quang-nam,  in  which  is  found  the  harbour 
of  Touron,  from  that  of  Thua-thi^o,  where  the  capital  is  situated, 
and  which  is  called  Aivan;  and  those  which  divide  the  province 
of  Thu  yen,  and  Nia  trang,  and  which  is  named  Deo  Ca.  There 
is  also  a  secondary  chain  of  mountains  which  separates  Tongkiog 
from  China.  The  greater  part  of  these  mountains  are  only,  in- 
habited by  some  barbarians ;  the  Cochin  Chinese,  and  much  more 
the  Europeans,  cannot  live  on  them,  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of 
the  air  which  we  breathe  there.  I  once  took  refuge  upon  the  side 
of  one  of  these  mountains,  in  order  to  find  an  asylum  against  per- 
secution ;  but  I  had  reason  to  repent  of  it.  I  was  attacked  by  a 
very  serious  illness,  whilst  two  elev6s,  whom  I  had  with  me,  there 
lost  their  lives.  These  mountains  offer  a  very  varied  spectacle  to  the 
view ;  here  are  frightful  precipices, — ^there  arid  rocks, — elsewhere 
verdure,  streams,  water-falls  and  trees;  there  are  lofty  peaks  which 
project  themselves  above  the  clouds, — and,  in  other  places,  a  level 
surface,  commonly  covered  with  extensive  forests. 

MINERALS. 

We  do  not  find  on  the  mountains  of  Cochin  China  a  single 
volcano,  either  active  or  extinct:  but  in  many  -  places  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  occur  which  the  natives  do  not  know  how  to 
work.  The  Government  itself  employs  means  for  working  the 
mines  which  only  discourage  the  workmen.  Much  gold,  however, 
is  collected  from  the  sand  of  the  mountains.  This  sand  is  thrown 
into  the  neighbouring  river,  and  the  current  disengages  the  parli- 
cles  of  gold,  which  are  collected,  but  with  much  pain  and  fatigue. 
It  is  -in  this  manner  that  they  seek  the  gold  in  one  of  the  mountains 
which  are  situated  opposite  to  the  harbour  of  Touron.  But  the 
principal  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  at  Tongking.  Mines  of  iron, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  and  of  zinc  are  also  found  in  abundance. 

CLIMATE. 

The  latitude  of  this  country  sufficiently  indicates  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  climate.  We  may  conceive  that  it  must  offer  a 
sensible  difference  in  a  length  of  fourteen  degrees.  There  is  never 
any  ice,  snow  or  frost,  nor  even  hail ;  but  the  cold  cannot  fail  to 
be  sharp  in  winter  from  the  23rd  to  the  15th  degree,  when  the 
wind  blows  strongly  from  the  north  :  from  the  15**  to  the  10'  win- 
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1.:t  does  not  malce  itself  felt  except  for  some  days  by  a  wind  more 
nr  less  cool,  and  in  general  unwholesome.  In  the  meridional  part 
called  Lower  Cochin  China,  there  are  six  months  of  dryness,  and 
sii  months  of  rains :  these  rains  produce  a  great  humidity  in  the 
aJaiosphcre,  which  renders  the  province  unhealthy,  especially  about 
the  month  of  April,  the  time  when  the  rains  begin  to  fall :  the 
naporations  which  then  proceed  from  the  ground  are  an  almost 
goicral  cause  of  fevers  and  other  diseases.  In  the  northern  pro- 
viaces  the  time  of  the  heavy  rains  is  in  September,  October  and 
Nv^vember.  They  sometimes  fall  in  such  large  quantity  that  they 
prodice  inundations  which  spread  over  the  whole  country ;  these 
feDfrally  occur  during  a  period  of  five  days  in  the  months  of  October 
^  November.  These  inundations  last  two  or  three  davs,  and 
cootribute  much  to  fertilize  the  soil  ;  they  also  sometimes  cause 
great  disasters.  In  November  1844,  an  inundation  desolated  the 
vbole  of  the  province  ef  Thua  thien ;  the  rain  was  accompanied 
^■y  such  a  violent  wind  that  all  the  houses  and  nearly  all  the  walls 
were  overturned  during  one  night ;  five  or  six  thousand  persons 
perishing.  In  the  month  of  November  last  year,  after  a  heavy  in- 
Qodation,  the  earth  of  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
^Qnk  in  one  night,  and  formed  a  lake  of  12  feet  in  depth,  30 
feet  broad  and  120  feet  in  length.  I  was  consulted  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon,  of  which  they  had  never  had  an  ex* 
ample,  and  which  even  infused  some  fear  into  the  soul  of  the 
mooardi  who  governs  the  kingdom.  Not  to  leave  the  ques- 
^OQ  without  answer,  I  said  that  we  might  suppose  that  the  wa- 
ters, running  from  the  heights  of  the  mountains  with  impetuosity 
and  in  great  abundance,  had  excavated  a  large  and  deep  tunnel, 
and  that  the  earth  of  this  field,  softened  by  the  rains  and  de- 
prived of  support,  had  thus  fallen  in.  This  reason  appears  to  roe 
to  be  very  plausible,  but  I  leave  the  decision  of  this  question  to 
niore  sdeotific  persons. 

1q  Lower  Cochin  China  there  are  not  such  abundant  rains  or 
similar  inundations,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ground  being  al- 
most on  a  level  with  the  sea,  in  the  high  tides,  the  water  of  the 
rivers  overflows  and  covers  the  whole  country.  It  is  this  which 
renders  this  part  of  the  country  the  most  fertile  of  all.  They 
iavc  only  one  crop  of  rice  in  the  year,  about  the  month  of  Fe- 
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l)riiary,  hut  this  single  crop  yields  much  more  rice  than  the  two 
crops  which  they  have  in  the  other  provinces,  the  one  in  April 
^nd  the  other  in  October.  Sugarcane,  tobacco,  cinnamon,  silk, 
collon,  indigo,  yams  and  potatoes  arc  also  very  abundant.  Fruits, 
such  as  citrons,  plantains,  pine  apples,  and  many  other  kinds  are 
•also  more  common  in  this  part  than  in  others:  it  is  on  account 
of  this  that  they  say  in  the  language  of  the  country  that  it  is 
easy  to  find  there  the  means  of  living ^ — it  is  to  be  regrello«l 
that  we  are  obliged  to  add  but  it  is  difficult  to  live  there  (in 
^ood  health!) 

PLANTS. 

Besides  minerals  the  mountains  further  furnish  excellent  wood 
for  timber  work,  such  as  the  pine,  the  oak,  teak  wood;  and  als<» 
the  ebony,  aloes  wood  and  the  eagle  wood  which  they  use  as  me- 
dicine, and  which  they  sometimes  sell  in  China  and  at  Japan  as 
high  as  100  doll  irs  the  pound.  These  precious  woods,  to  which 
the  cinnamon  tree  ought  to  be  added,  are  ordinarily  reserved  for 
the  king  and  the  great  mandarins.  Much,  however,  is  sold  surrepti- 
tiously. The  most  common  tree  of  all,  and  of  more  daily  use,  is  the 
bambu.  The  areca  and  the  betel  are  also  cultivated  with  the  great- 
est  care  and  yield  a  large  profit  to  the  proprietor  on  account  of  the 
general  use  which  is  made  of  the  areca  and  betel  in  the  country. 
The  tea  of  China  grows  badly  in  Cochin  China ;  the  tea  of  the  coun- 
try is  inferior  in  quality:  it  is  less  strong  and  less  heating  than  the 
tea  of  China.  Amongst  the  medicinal  plants,  they  principally  make 
use  of  angelica,  of  the  large  celidony,  of  the  Chinese  smilax,  of 
master  wort,  and  liquorice.  The  herbal  of  Cochin  China  has  been 
already  published ;  I  propose  to  sabjoia  it  to  this  paper,  for  which 
reason  I  have  the  less  enlarged  here  upon  this  head. 

ANIMALS. 

The  mountain  and  forests  of  Cochin  China  are  inhabited  by  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  boar,  the  stag,  the  bear,  the  buffa- 
lo and  many  other  wild  anfmals.  There  b  a  menagerie  in  the 
king*s  garden;  one  of  his  amasements  and  favorite  sports,  is  to 
cause  an  elephant  or  a  buffalo  to  fight  with  a  muzzled  tiger.  There 
are  at  least  60  elephants  at  the  royal  city,  and  from  20  to  30, 
in  each  province,  a  few  excepted.     The  domestic  animals  such  as 
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oxo,  c(^vs,  and  buffaloes,  ore  rery  common,  bat  they  are  pro  * 
doctife  of  little  profit,  except  ia  the  way  of  labor.  Their  flesh 
is  far  from  agreeable  to  the  taste ;  it  may  even  be  said  that  it  is 
bad,  because  they  bestow  no  cai'e  in  fattening  these  animals.  They 
vt  entirely  anacquainted  with  the  good  custom  of  milking  tb^ 
rov&  The  flesh  of  the  hog  is  the  most  delicate;  it  is  much  su- 
peKor  to  that  of  our  hogs  of  Europe;  it  is  the  custom  to  kill  « 
pig  each  time  they  give  a  dinner  to  a  certain  number  of  guests. 
Tbere  are  some  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ca-- 
I^  but  tbey  do  not  cat  them,  without  doubt  for  a  good  rea-- 
«a;  they  do  not  shear  their  fleece ;  it  is  very  dirty  and  yields 
^ost  nothing.  Goats  are  very  common,  and  are,  with  good 
reason,  more  prized  than  the  sheep.  The  courtyards  are  gene*- 
nilj  well  furnished  with  poultyp  duclcs,  and  geese  with  whicb 
%  can  feast  themselves  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  horse  of  Cochin 
China  is  small  and  weak,  it  can  scarcely  carry  half  the  load  oC 
oar  Earopeaii  horse;  it  is  only  good  for  making  a  journey  of 
some  hours. 

HABBOriU. 

There  are  on  the  coasts  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  empire  as  ma- 
ny Ports  as  fifty  seven.  Seventeen  in  Tongking:  Cua  Uc,  the 
farthest  in  the  north ;  and  Cua  dai  Binh,  at  the  moulh  of  the 
great  River  called  S6ng  Ca  on  which  is  situated  the  former  ca- 
pital of  Tongking,  Ke  Cho;  Cua  H6;  CuaTraly;  CuaL^n;  Cut 
Bi^n;  Cua  Xi^n.  These  seven  Ports  are  situated  between  the 
20th  and  21st  degrees  north  latitude.  Cua  Thuoc;  Cua  Lac; 
Cua  Tri6n;  Cua  Hound;  CuaBich;  Cua  Bang;  Cua  Han  hon,  be- 
tveen  the  19*  and  20*  ;  Cua  Thai ;  Cua  Tro,  between  the  18"  and 
1^'.  The  two  best  and  safest  af  all  these  Ports .  are  Cua  Dai 
Binh  and  Cua  Lac.  Both  were  formerly  resorted  to  by  Euro- 
pean vessels. 

There  are  seven  Ports  in  Upper  Cochin  China  situated  between  tlie 
16*  and  18*  :  Cua  Gianh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  River  which 
separates  Cochin  China  from  Tong  King;  Cua  Dong  Hoi,  a  large 
and  One  Port  close  to  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  Quang 
fiinh;  Cua  Tong,  a  large  Port;  Cua  Vi6t;  Cua  Thuan,  opposite 
the  Royal  city:  (his  Port  is  not  quite  safe,  a  large  vessel  may  an- 
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chor  within  it,  but  she  inust  be  navigated  by  a  clever  Pilot,  as  it  con- 
tains many  shoals :  Coa  Tu  Dong  and  Cua  Moi,  both  Ports  whoso 
anchorage  ground  is  difficult. 

In  Middle  Gochtn  China  between  the  15lh  and  i6ch  degrees,  there 
is  the  first,  largest  and  safest  of  all  the  Ports  of  Cochin  China,  the 
Port  of  Touron:  it  has  been  by  some  writers  described  as  the 
finest  Port  in  the  world,  and  it  is  at  the  present  day  the  only  one 
resorted  to  by  European  vessels.  The  next  to  it  is  Cua  Dai  or 
Hoi  An,  called  Fai  Fo  by  Europeans  and  frequented  by  their 
fifst  vessels  which  resorted  to  Cochin  China.  It  is  very  close  to  the 
chief  place  of  the  Province  of  Quang  Nam.  Cua  Ap  Ho^  and  Cua 
Dai  Quang  ngai,  a  large  Port  between  the  14^  and  15^  Sa  Huooh, 
Kim  Bong,  Tan  Quan  and  Cua  thi  phu.  Between  the  13^  and 
14^  are  Cua  Gia  close  to  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  Bioh 
Dinh,  a  very  large  and  frequented  Port,  and  Cua  Mai  nha,  close  to 
the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  Phii  yen.  Between  the  12^  and 
13°  Cua  da  Ran  a  large  Port,  and  Cua  hon  Khoe.  Between  the 
11^  and  12°  Cua  Cam  ranh  a  safe  and  spacious  Poit. 

In  Lower  Cochin  China  are  Cua  th^  Van,  a  most  safe  Port;  Cua 
Can  gio  a  large,  spacious  and  much  frequented  Port,  ia  which  there  is 
much  water;  Dong  Tranh ;  Soi  Rap,  not  much  resorted  to;  Cua  Tieo, 
9  groat  and  large  Port  much  resorted  to ;  Cua  Dai  not  accessible  by 
large  vessels  or  even  hy  large  Boats ;  Cua  Bang  Cdn ;  Cua  Cd  Chi^n ; 
Cua  Yam  Ray;  Cua  Cba  Vang;  Cua  Ba  Thac;  Cua  Mi  Thanh;  Cua 
Ganh  Han,  Cua  B6  D6,  Cua  Lon,  Cuo  Ong  Doc;  Cua  Cay  Qaao; 
Cua  Rach  Gia;  Cua  Can  Vot  or  Compong.  It  would  not  be  prudent 
to  enter  several  of  these  Ports  without  a  clever  Pilot,  owing  to  the  ma- 
ny shoals.  The  Ports  of  Cochin  China,  where  the  anchorage  ground 
is  safest  are:  Dong  Hoi,  Touron,  Hoi  An,  Tan  Quan,  Cua  Gia,  Cam 
Ranh,  Can  Gio,  Cua  Tien,  and  Can  Vot, 

There  are  no  Towns  on  the  coast.  They  are  all  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  but  one  may  reach  them  by  goiog 
up  the  river  which  leads  to  them.  There  arc  only,  as  I  have 
remarked  elsewhere,  five  towns  properly  so  called,  in  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom;  two  in  Tong  King,  Ke  Cho  and  Vi  Huang;  twp 
ia  Cochin  China,  Hu6  and  Sai  Gon ;  and  Colompd  in  old  Camho- 
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dia.  Toaron  and  Hui  An  and  the  chief  places  of  each  province 
are  merely  large  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  amount  to  about 
3,000  souls,  and  they  arc  governed  just  the  same  as  other  vil- 
lages throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Great  Mandarin,  Governor  of  each  province,  the  Collectoj* 
General  and  the  Judge  reside  at  this  chief  place,  which  is  called 
Tiiih  or  Town  of  the  first  order.  There  'are  also  Towns  of  the 
Seco.id  order  called  Phu,  and  of  the  third  order  called  Iluyen  go- 
Tenicd  by  inferior  Mandarins,  who  are  like  our  sub-prefects  and 
6iefs  of  arrondissement  in  France.  But  the  word  Thanb,  used 
'0  liesignale  all  these  towns,  means  nothing  else,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  but  a  "  walled  circuit."  The  reason  is  that  the 
Hoose  destined  for  the  Mandarins  is  enclosed  by  walls.  But  this 
»ord  should  never  be  understood  in  the  sense  we  give  in  Europe 
to  the  word  ^'  Town.'* 

Each  Province  or  Prefecture  is  generally  divided  into  5  or  (> 
Phu,  or  sub-prefectures,  and  into  8  or  10  Huyco,  or  arrondissc- 
inents. 

POPULATION/ 

It  is  diflicuU  to  know  accurately  the  population  of  Cochin  China 
I  believe  that  one  would  not  go  far  from  the  truth  in  stating  that 
the  Dbinber  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  amounts  to  13,000,000.  Thern 
are  besides  about  3,000,000  Barbarians,  and  subjected  Cambodians, 
which  makes  a  total  of  16,000,000  inhabitants. 

TAXES. 

Taxes  are  levied  upon  ground  in  proportion  to  its  quality  and  art 

'Hvid?d  into  three  classes ;  They  are  paid  in  money  for  uncultivated, 

and  rice  for  cultivated  ground.     They  are  generally  low,  but  not  weH 

apportioned;  because  the  collectors  are  easily  bribed.     There  is  also 

3  personal  tax  for  the  heads  of  the  chief  houses.     What  is  more  ag- 

S^'avating  for  this  poor  people  are  the  public  corv6es,  and  the  vie- 

laals  which  each  district  is  compelled  to  provide  the  soldiers  enrolled 

iQ  it ;  for  the  Government  does  not  provide  them  with  the  third  part 

of  their  expences.     The  mayor  or  head  of  each  district  has  it  ia 

*^3rge  to  make  up  the  required  number  of  soldiers  and  levy  duties. 

He  does  not  receive  any  salary  lor  this  office.     On  the  contrary 
i^  vefy  often  subjects  him  to  be  flogged  with  the  ratan  and  to  harsb 
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treatment,  for,  when  the  duties  are  collected,  he  is  charged  to  remif 
Che  same  to  the  great  Mandarin,  who  does  the  duties  of  a  Collec- 
tor Genera],  and  he  b  responsible  for  the  whole  district*  This  great 
Mandarin  is  paid  by  the  Ring;  but  a  very  small  amount  is  allowed 
him :  his  fixed  salary  amounts  not  to  above  the  vafue  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  yearly,  powever,  if  he  performs  his  duty  well,  he 
sometimes  receives  (1)esides  his  salary)  gratuities  which  mostly  con- 
sist of  fine  silk  vestments.  These  gentlemen  take  also  good  care  to 
compensate  themselves  by  their  exactions  from  poor  people. 

INHABITANTSr 

The  Cochin  Chinese  occupy  a  lower  rank  In  the  scale  of  civiliza-^ 
lion  than  their  neighbours  the  Chinese.  But  the  resemblance  of 
&eir  shape,  their  colour,  and  their  features,  as  well  as  the  identity  of 
their  manners,  their  superstitious  ceremonies  and  their  customs,  indi- 
cate a  common  origin.  The  universal  practice  of  chewing  betel  and 
areca  and  of  smoking  tobacco,  which  reddens  their  lips  and  blackens 
their  teeth,  joined  to  their  natural  ugliness,  render  them  sufficiently 
disagreeable  to  European  eyes.  A  t>ouch  or  little  bag  of  silk,  attach- 
ed to  their  girdle,  or  suspended  from  their  shoulder  when  they  are  on 
a  journey,  containing  areca,  betel  and  tobacco,  forms  a  necessary  part 
of  their  dress,  of  whichever  sex  and  of  whatever  condition  -they  may 
be.  Every  person  in  the  least  rich  or  dtstingnised  is  followed  by  a 
servant,  whose  office  it  is  to  carry  the  instruments  and  the  ingre- 
ifients  which  serve  for  masfication  and  smoking.  This  people  is 
of  a  childish  and  servile  character.  They  make  no  difficulty  in 
submitting  to  the  most  humiliating  meannesses  before  the  authori- 
ties to  whom  they  are  subject,  in  order  to  obtain  what  they  desire: 
bence  the  repeated  prostrations  in  token  of  their  devotion  and  sub- 
mission. When  they  are  interrogated,  they  never  give  themselves  the 
trouble  of  answering  the  truth,  they  only  think  of  giving  to  those 
with  whom  they  are  speaking  a  reply  which  will  please  them.  It 
is  requisite  to  know  them  well  in  order  not  to  allow  oneself  to  be 
deceived  by  their  knavery  and  duplicity.  There  is  more  indepen- 
dant  spirit  and  less  hypocrisy  in  the  manner  of  the  inhaUtaDts  of 
Lower  Cochin  China.  It  b  the  Tongkinese  who  show  most  oat- 
ward  humiliation  in  action  and  speech  before  their  superiors,  and 
{nwhom  one  remarks  the  most  hypocrisy^ 
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The  Cochin  Chinese,  in  general  are  possessed  of  good  reason- 
powers  and  a  judicious  mind;  if  is  this  which  makes  them  ve- 
ry sosceptible  of  instruction.  We  meet  very  many  amongst  them 
vbo  are  endowed  with  a  very  happy  memory,  such  as  we  rarely 
see  amongst  Europeans.  I  have  met  many  who  could  recite  long 
pieces  of  verse  which  they  had  only  read  one  or  two  times ;  but 
io  general  they  are  indolent  and  lazy  in  spirit ;  they  do  not  make  a 
Uep,  without  being,  as  it  were  led  and  conducted  by  the  band. 
Moreover,  they  only  possess  the  talent  of  imitation  in  an  imperfect 
iegee.  They  invent  nothing,  and  improve  nothing.  They  are  not 
strugers  to  feelings  of  friendship,  gratitude  and  affection ;  however, 
ii  general  they  require  to  be  led  and  kept  to  their  duty  by  fear. 
Tbeir  mandarins  know  them  well,  and,  in  consequence,  they  do  not 
<ptfe  (he  blows  of  the  ratan. 

Among  no  pagan  people  can  we  expect  to  find  models  of  chasti* 
tj,  modesty  or  morality.  The  idea  of  evil  is  much  obscured  in  them 
l^tbe  passions,  custom,  and  the  absence  of  instruction.  The  Go- 
ciun  Chinese  are  given  to  vices,  but  less  than  many  other  heathen 
P^ple.  They  have  less  pride  and  less  immorality  than  the  Chinese. 
Gamblers  aud  drunkards  are  very  numerous  amongst  them,  and 
tbey  have  many  other  faults ;  but  they  have  also  estimable  qualities, 
^ey  are  generous,  not  in  regard  to  strangers  whom  they  dread,* 
but  amongst  themselves  and  in  respect  of  those  who  exercise  any 
iQthority  over  them ;  avarice  is  a  rare  fault  with  them.  They  are 
iKftatan  hasty  or  vindictive ;  I  have  often  admired  how  easily  pa- 
gans forget  injuries  which  our  christians  of  Europe,  instructed  in 
the  sobllme  maxims  of  the  Gospel,  would  resent  all  their  lives. 

The  Cochin  Chinese  have  an  erect  carriage.  They  are  in  generaj 
of  fedile  health ;  strong  men  form  rare  exceptions :  a  very  great 
Dumber  of  children  die  before  the  age  of  reason :  old  person  of  60, 
70  and  75  years  are  less  common  amongst  them  than  in  Europe, 
but  those  of  80  and  upwards  are  found  in  very  great  numbers.  In 
^tte  hot  countries  the  breath  of  life  whicli  sustains  the  aged,  is 
B>ore  tardily  extinguished. 

The  heat  and  the  uncleanness  produce  many  inGrmities  in  them, — 
^res  in  all  parts  of  the  body  and  all  kinds  of  skin  diseases.  The 
^^cragc  number  of  children  in  each  family  is  six  or  seven,  and  it 
very  frequently  rise»  to  10  or  13 ;  which  cvtultipUes  the  population 
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very  rapidly.  Food  and  maintenance  cost  so  little  that  the  poorest 
do  not  give  themselves  any  trouble,  and  have  no  dread  of  being  able 
to  nourish  a  numerous  family.  Polygamy  is  allowed  ;  and  has  be- 
come  a  general  rule  amongst  the  great  and  the  mandarins,  that  is  to 
say,  amongst  all  those  >vho  have  the  means  of  maintaining  several 
women.  According  to  the  ideas  of  the  country,  it  is  obligatory  to 
lake  a  second  wife,  when  the  first  has  no  children.  For,  say  they,  it 
is  a  great  ingratitude  towards  onc*s  parents  not  to  seek  the  means 
of  perpetuating  their  race.  It  is  a  maxim  derived  from  Mencius, 
a  Chinese  philosopher,  and  is  spread  and  rooted  in  the  whole  na- 
tion. This  polygamy  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion  amongst  the  great,  but  not  at  all  amongst  the  peo- 
ple. Adultery,  on  the  part  of  the  man  only,  is  regarded  but  as  a 
very  light  fault.  If  the  woman  has  no  child,  she  will  not  be  liable  to 
punishment  on  account  of  adultery.  If  she  has  one  child,  it  is  a  ca- 
pital crime,  which  according  to  law  ought  to  be  punished  with  death. 
If  she  has  several  children,  she  ought  to  have  her  body  cut  in  a 
hundred  pieces,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Parents  are  attached  to 
their  children.  They  never  expose  them,  and  do  not  kill  them 
as  they  do  in  China.  Only  sometimes  they  sell  them,  ^hen  they  ar(^ 
in  great  misery.  A  Cochin  Chinese  cannot  be  a  slave,  according  to 
law,  but  they  may  have  barbarians  for  slaves,  and  they  have 
some. 

DRESS. 

Flax  is  unknown  in  Cochin  China ;  the  cloths  of  which  their  gar- 
ments arc  made,  are  of  silk  or  cotton.  In  full  dress  the  outward 
garment  should  be  a  long  robe  with  large  sleeves,  of  a  green  colour 
for  men,  and  violet  for  women.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
Northern  provinces  the  garments  are  worn  longest,  and  that  they  arc 
progressively  shorter,  as  we  a(fvance  towards  the  South.  Thus  al 
Tongking  the  upper  dress  ought  to  descend  to  the  ancle,  or  at  least 
to  the  middle  of  the  calf;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hue  it  only 
descends  to  the  knee ;  and  in  Lower  Cochin  China  in  does  not  pass 
the  middle  of  the  thigh.  For  the  rest,  it  is  every  where  very  de- 
cent and  modest.  The  Annamites  allow  their  hair  to  grow ;  they 
roll  it  up  and  fasten  it  with  a  comb  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  men  as  well  as  the  w'omen  ordinarilv  wear  a  handkerchief  or  a 
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imd  of  torban  on  the  head.  In  journeying,  and  v/hcn  Ihey  expose 
themsdres  to  the  rain  or  the  sun,  they  have  a  large  hat,  made  of 
long  leaves,  which  serves  them  for  umbrella  and  parasol.  All  go 
^  naked  feet,  without  stockings  and  without  shoes :  Mandarins 
sometimes  wear  sandals  in  their  houses :  The  sabots  in  use  in  the 
coootry  are  so  inconvenient  a  covering  for  the  feet  that  they  can  only 
jffTc  to  walk  a  few  paces. 

MANNERS   AND    CUSTOMS. 

Ivin  not  enter  into  much  detail  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 

cMstrr;  this  would  carry  me  too  far.     I  will  content  myself  with 

um^  that  the  Cochin  Chinese  have  inclination  and  aptitude  for 

tnde,  and  that  the  situation  of  the  country,  the  coasts  of  which  are 

watered  by  the  sea  to  so  large  an  extent,  with  its  numerous  Ports, 

aodi  facilitates  the  intercourse  with  foreigners.     But  it  is  to  be 

r^reOed  that  despotism,  under    which   this   people  are  crushed, 

^  not  allow  them  to  gise  themselves  up  to  commercial  affairs 

00  any  large  scale.     The  king  aims  at  monopolizing   trade  with 

^cigDers,  and  bis  subjects  have  not  the  right  of  building  vessels:  they 

are  only  permitted  to  have  small  boats  unfit  to  proceed  far.     They 

^dom  leave*  the  coasts  of  Cochin  China,  and  if  some  go  to  Sin- 

^re  or  Macao,  they  do  so  surreptitiously  and  with  little  gain. 

Rice  and  every  description  of  Food,  is  cheap  in  Cochin    Chi- 

tt.    One  can  easily  live  on  live  or  six  dollars  monthly.     The  na- 

^es  seldom  spend  one.     The  meridional  part  being,  as  I  have  said, 

tbe  more  productive,  money  is  also  more  common  in  it,  and  food 

clearer.     Servants  too  arc  on  low  m  ages :     the  highest  pay  is  six 

Msn  a  year.     Labourers  or  workmen  are  hired  at   one    dollar 

per  month,  or* four  cents  a  day:  this  is  the  highest  price.     The 

farther  yon  go  to  tho  Northwards,  the  price  of  food  and  the  S9- 

^  of  sen'ants  progressively  diminish:  because  there  is  less  trade 

fl)d  alBaence. 

HOUSES   AND    FOOD. 

irdiitecture  is  yet,  in  this  unfortunate  countr)-,  very  rude  in  it> 
dements.  The  walls  of  houses  do  net  ordinarily  consist  of  any 
^g  else  than  some  branches  interlaced,  and  sometime  plastered 
^th  clay,  and  more  often  with  mud  or  even  cowdung.     In  Lower 
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Cochin  China  the  roof  is  commonly  covered  with  leaves.;  in  the 
jpther  provinces  they  cover  it  with  rice  straw,  or  with  a  kind  of 
tion%  grass  called  D^anh.  Many  houses  are  almost  entirely  made 
^with  bambii  and  soin«  other  woods.  In  some  parts  they  are  huUt 
upon  piks.  The  public  edifices  are  covered  with  tiles,  and  have 
thick  walls  of  brick. 

Litfle  furniture  is  found  in  these  houses,  and  few  household 
utensils.  Some  pots,  some  cups,  two  or  three  mats,  bits  of  wood, 
some  porcelain  spoons,  and  that  is  all. 

Rice  forms  the  most  essential  part  of  their  foQd,  the  sam^  as 
in  China ;  they  could  not  make  9  single  meal  without  rice.  They 
most  often  eat  it  with  a  bad  ragout  of  fish,  pungent  beans,  and 
a  water  of  very  salt  fish  which  they  call  nuSc  mam  At  great 
dinners  their  table  is  furnished  with  the  flesh  of  Ipigs  Or  other 
aninials,  amongst  which  ought  to  be  comprehended  dogs,  foxes, 
and  frogs.  They  ordinarily  make  three  meals  a  day,  always  with 
rice.  Breakfast  they  call  the  morning  rice;  dinner  the  noon  rice, 
and  supper  the  evening  rice.  The  rich  drink  tea  from  China,  and 
t))e  poor  the  tea  of  the  country.  They  have  a  kind  of  wine  made 
from  rice  or  millet  which  we  call  arrack,  and  which  is  nearly  as  strong 
as  our  brandy.  There  are  vines  which  grow  spontaneously  on  the 
mountains,  but  the  grape  is  very  add,  and  will  not  do  to  make 
wine.  They  sit,  with  the  legs  crossed,  four  or  five  persons  rduod 
a  circular  table,  and  thus  eat,  each  holding  a  bowl  of  rice  in  his 
hand.     The  women  never  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  men. 

CONDITION   OF    THE    WOMEX. 

As  in  many  other  Asiatic  countries,  the  women  in  Cochin  Chba 
are  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  degradation.  The  rich  regard 
them  as  destined  to  serve  as  the  instruments  of  their  pleasure,  and 
the  poor  of  their  wants*  For  this  reason  they  are  devoted  to 
offices  which  require  the  greatest  bodily  fatigue,  and  are  subject- 
ed to  such  a  submission  to  the  lords  of  creation  that  they  can- 
not have  a  will  of  their  own.  The  labours  of  the  fields  are  or- 
dinarily their  portion.  They  guide  the  plough,  and  handle  the 
spade  and  mattock;  from  morning  to  evening  they  wade  in  the 
water  transplanting  rice.     They  carry  provisions  to  market.    They 
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toltiTate  and  they  manufacture  the  cotton  and  silk  for  the  use  of 
fbdr  falsifies.  They  often  take  the  principal  part  in  commerdat 
alan.  The  Cochin  Chinese  women,  howerer,  more  fortunate  than 
those  of  China,  do  not  submit  their  feet  to  torture  in  order  to 
fluke  them  small  and  pretty.  They  have  also  sufficient  liberty 
of  motion,  and  of  communication  with  strangers ;  their  habitual  inno- 
ewe  leafes  no  room  for  the  jealousy  of  their  husbands.  But  these 
remrks  only  apply  to  the  lower  class  of  people;  for  all  mandarins, 
sidl  as  the  king,  and  those  of  his  family,  imprison,  so  to  say,  their 
mand  their  concubines,  and  exercise  over  them,  as  ovor  all  their 
afam,  the  most  absolute  authority.  Concubines  are  slightly  snbordi- 
ofe  to  legitimate  wives,  but  real  harmony  rarely  reigns  bet  ween  them. 

ARTS  AND  SOIBNCXS. 

The  Cochin  Chinese  have  little  knowledge  of  painting  and  sculp- 
tore.  Some  amongst  them,  however,  shew  talent  and  facility  in  the 
icqoisition  of  Arts;  but  they  have  no  school  for  teaching  them; 
nd  men  of  natural  talent  are  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  being 
onployed  in  working  almost  gratuitously  for  the  king,  if  they  give 
poof  of  ability.  They  have  made  some  progress  in  music  and  the 
cooiic  art;  that  is  to  say,  they  play  some  instruments  and  some  come- 
^  which  please  them;  but  this  music  and  these  dramas  would  be 
tar  from  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  a  European.  In  agriculture 
tod  architecture  they  are  inferior  to  the  Chinese.  .They  work  me* 
Uls  vrith  a  passable  skill  and  neatness.  They  do  not  at  all  know 
kow  to  manufacture  porcelain ;  they  boy  that  of  China.  It  is  in  the 
inilding  of  ships  that  they  have  attained  the  greatest  perfection. 
Tbey  have  vessels  which  are  made  in  a  masterly  manner  with 
osier,  and  plastered  with  a  paste  made  of  diluted  mud  and  sea  shells. 
But  ordinarily,  their  vessels  are  constructed  with  five  planks  joined 
together  without  any  kind  of  carpenter's  work ;  they  make  them  take 
the  requisite  form  by  exposing  them  to  fire.  They  are  attached  to 
each  other  by  pegs  of  wood  and  united  by  four  hoops  of  bambd,  after 
which  they  are  plastered  with  oil  and  bitumen.  Two  eyes  are  paint- 
cdatthe  bows  of  their  ships  and  vessels,  to  denote  the  vigilance 
*hieh  ought  to  tharacterize  those  who  guide  them.  They  are  re- 
narkable  for  their  power  of  resisting  the  shock  and  the  violence  of 
Wives,  as  abo  for  going  close  before  the  wind,  and  for  quick  saiiipg* 

CTo  b$  Continu€dnJ 
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A  GLANCE  AT  RHIO. 

By  J.  T.  Thomson,  Esq., 

Jtr.  N§u>eattU  Nai.  Bist.  Soey.^  Surveyor  to  GtmernrntrU. 

Wb  left  Singapore  in  the  H.  G.  Steamer  Hooghley  for  the  Deigh-< 
bouring  Dutch  town  of  Rhio,  (we  call  it  Deighbouring,  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  tho'  distant  50  miles),  on  the  morning  of  the  1st. 
iosL,  (Jidy)-  Daybreak  found  as  off  the  Pan  Shoal, — a  large  coral 
reef  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  channel,  and  a  stumbling  block 
to  mariners, — there  being  no  good  land  marks  or  transit  bearings 
for  clearing  it,  nor  beacon  to  denote  its  position.  As  the  morning 
advanced,  we  found  continually  disdosed  to  view  the  numerous 
bushy  Islands  which  bestod  the  calm  waters  of  the  Strait,  until,  at 
noon,  we  anchored  off  the  small  Island  of  Piningat  which  fronts 
the  settlement  md  fort  of  Rhio. 

From  the  anchorage  we  could  not  help  admiring  the  neat  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  and  its  yidnity,  with  the  wdl  built  fort 
crowning  a  grassy  eminence,  the  white  walls  of  which,  standing  out 
from  the  surrounding  verdure,  helped  to  give  variety  to  the  pic- 
turesque scenery.  The  town  of  Rhio  does  not  stand  on  the  Island 
of  Binttog^  but  on  a  small  island  adjoining  it  called  Pulo  Pining, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  It  is  to  the  prodace 
of  the  large  island  that  Rhio  owes  it  importance,  having  been  long 
known  for  iti  gambler  and  pepper  cultivalion.  The  island  of  Binting, 
lying  on  the  high  road  between  India  and  China,  seems  to  have 
been  of  early  importance,  affording  excellent  harbours  and  shelter 
from  the  storms  of  the  China  Sea  in  the  North  East  monsoon ;  and  we 
find  Marco  Polo,  in  his  celebrated  travels,  mentioning  it  under  the 
name  of  Bentan,  while  Singapore  is  passed  unnoticed.  The  shape 
of  Bint&ng  is  not^  as  its  name  would  denote,  that  of  a  star,  though 
the  untutored  Malayan  voyager,  who  could  only  view  its  shores  in 
detail,  might  be  led  to  fency  such  a  resemblance  in  the  numerous 
long  points  and  capes  which  r^idiate  from  the  body  of  the  island. 
The  shape  is  more  a  crescent,  whose  convex  side  stems  the  waves  of 
tfie  China  Sea,  and  in  the  concave  side  of  which  the  calm  harbours 
already  noticed  are  formed. 

On  landing  at  the  wooden  jetty,  we  found  the  European  town 
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bddenfrom  view  by  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and  were  only  conrinc- 
fd  that  we  were  in  it,  when,  on  stepping  asbore,  we  found  our-> 
Khres  in  front  of  the  public  oAces.     To  a  Singaporean  the  change  is 
sliikiog.    In  fire  hours  from  an  English  town,  surrounded  by  every 
tliBg  as  nearly  English  as  the  climate  will  allow,  and  where  Eng<^ 
Mcostoms  and  manners  preyail,  you  step  into  a  place  where  erery 
tiiag  appears  strange  and  foreign.     Twas  midday,  but  nothing  was 
iamf.    Every  thing  was  death-like  in  comparison  with  our  own 
bis]  Onune^cial  Square.     The  Dutch  Sepoy,  with  his  conical 
^feaked  bat,  lounging  in  front,  when  asked  if  mynheer  was  in 
Ae,  nsponded  with  a  yawning  Trdddd^  which  spoke  yolumes. 
&nl  all  had  retired  to  their  siesta.     We  took  the  opportunity 
if  looking  about  us.     The  town,  small  as  it  iB^  we  found  to  be  laid 
Mt  with  a  truly  Dutch  neatness  and  regularity.    The  houses  of  the 
^oropeaiis,  embowered  in  groves  of  orai^es,  mangosteens  and  other 
^Mcal  fruit  trees,  imparted  a  cheerfulness  to  the  otherwise  dull  and 
iooelj  setUemeat    The  Residency  House  is  a  handsome  building 
vbose  facade  is  ornamented  with  bold  pedimients  supported  by  coup- 
led cokunns  of  the  Roman  Doric    It  was  only  a  subject  of  regret 
to  OS  that  a  building,  which  would  so  much  add  to  the  beauty 
^  the  place,  is  hidden  entirely  from  the  principal  approach  to  the 
settlemeDt  by  closely  planted  trees^    The  fort  on  the  hill,  com-* 
nanding  the  town,  is  approached  by  a  drawbridge  thrown  over  a  drf 
i&oat  that  surrounds  the  works.    The  plan  is  square,  with  bastions  at 
uch  eoraer.     It  was  built  from  Ihe  renraants  of  the  immense  fort 
viuch  protected  Malacca,  the  stones  having  been  brought  in  ships  fronv 
^  place  during  its  brief  occupation  by  the  Dutch  prior  to  1821* 
^^  paying  our  respects  to  the  Resident  and  his  Assistant,  we 
*^ed  forth  to  view  the  Chinese  and  natiye  part  of  the  town.     In 
proceeding,  we  passed  the  chapel,  a  small  building,  nelirly  a  fac- 
simile in  miniature  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Malacca,  whose  style 
^  tbat  which  used  to  prevail  in  Holland  and  some  parts  of  Eaghind' 
^  years  ago.    The  Chinese  town  is  built  on  each  side  of  a  simi- 
circular  street,  and  presents  a  considerable  contrast  to  the  European. 
'fite  same  attention  does  not  seem  to  be  bestowed*  on  the  cleanliness 
^  the  ttoroughfares  as  in  Singapore,  the  drains  being  full  of  filth, 
^h  the  Biual  accompaniments  of  svine,  ducks  and  geese  luxuri- 
ating to  their  hearts'  content.    It  had  been  generally  reported 
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hat  the  Chinese  of  Rhio  were  more  respeetfol  and  less  surly  to 
Europeans  than  those  of  Singapore, — but  our  observation  did  not 
confirm  this  as  no  difference  could  be  noted,  nor   bad    fhey  the 
same  idle  inqnisitiyeness  of  this  class  in  Malacca  as   might  have 
been  expected  in  a  small  town.     Gambling  is  allowed,  and,  we 
were  informed,  farmed  out  by  the   Government.     The   gambling 
shops  were  all  adjoining  and  open  to  the  street.    They  could  not  fail 
to  excite  our  curiosity,  seeing  how  vigorous  the  ^ngapore  Pdke  are 
in  rooting  out  the  evil  in  the  British  Settlement     The  shops  seem- 
ed generally  to  be  but  thinly  attended,  but  there  was  suffident  to 
coDvmce  the  observer  of  the  ill  effects  which  this  propensity  entails 
on  the  Chinese.     The  gamblers  consisted  of  the  debaudied  opium 
smokers  and  the  leprous,  whose  wan  countenances,  lighted  up  now 
and  then  by  intense  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  their  venture,  were 
only  to  be  contrasted  by  the  forlorn  and  reckless  looks  of  others. 
This  picture  might  be  thought  overdrawn  perhaps,  were  it  not  men- 
tioned that  all  Chinese  are  strongly  addicted  to  this  vice,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  it  is  their  ruling  passion,  and  persons  of  alldasses  attend 
the  gambbng  td>le.     The  miserable  appearance  of  those  who  are  seen 
there  would  mark  them  as  ruined  and  the  dregs  of  the  population, 
who,  useless  for  other  employment  during  the  day,  idled  until  night 
brings  about  its  usual  revels,  and  company.     There  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion  regardfaig  the  propriety  of  the  government  deriving 
a  revenue  from  this  source,  and,  without  expressing  an  opinion,  it 
wiH  suffice  to  note  the  arguments  on  both  sides.    First,  say  the  op- 
posers,  government  by  sanctioning  gambling  lend  their  support 
and  countenance  in  maintaining  the  vice,  thus  ruining  their  subjects 
for  revenual  purposes, — keeping  an  open  door  for  die  ruin  of  the 
young  and  unvitiated, — and  causing  a  generd  demorallcatioo  of  the 
people.     The  advocates  of  the  farm,  on  the  other  hand,  say,  go- 
vernment by  taxing  gambling  directly  discountenances  the  vice,  in 
the  same  way  as  it  does  by  taxing  opium  smoking  and  spirit  drink- 
ing, and  instiead  of  having  a  shut  door  where  the  addicted  may  pur- 
sue their  vices  beyond  the  pale  of  public  opinion  it  would  force 
them  to  attend  the  farmers  tables  opeidy,  which  those  only  who  hid 
no  regard  for  character  would  do;  a  policy  wliidi  particularly 
recommends  itself  in  such  places  as  Singapore  end  Rhfo,  with  « 
migratory,  shiftittg  and  mixed  population^  wbere^  if  any  good  is 
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effected  atone  time  it  is  lost  when  the  places  of  those  who  may  bo 
ameliorated  are  supplied  by  others  having  all  their  native  vices 
aboat  them,  and  where  the  total  suppression  of  gambling  will 
always  remain  an  engine  for  corrupting  the  Police. 

We  took  leave  of  Rhio  at  3  P.  Bi.,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Pulo  Pin- 
kigat^  or  Pinigat  as  Begbie  has  it,  in  the  evening.  This  island  pos- 
sesses a  considerable  population,  and  is  of  some  note  in  the  Malayan 
Aooals  of  Johore.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  Raja  Mdd4,  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  former  court  of  Johore ;  and  U  was  here  that  the 
Tcgalla  attached  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  once  powerful  kingdom 
aDd  Qov  in  possession  of  the  Sultan  of  Lingin,  were  deposited.  The 
possession  of  these  relics  was  considered  of  much  importance  to 
ibe  British  interests  previous  to  our  treaty  with  the  Dutch  in  1821, 
bat  tbey  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  nation,  whose  Commissioner,  it 
is  related  by  Gapt.  Begbie,  wrested  these  insignia  of  royalty  from 
tlnr  keeper,  Tliankd  Putri,  in  1823  to  bestow  them  on  the  chief 
wiio  sided  with  them.  The  first  object  of  interest  that  attracts  the 
eve  is  a  new  fort  which  the  Raja  is  building  for  protection  against 
the  lllanuns,  as  we  were  informed  by  his  gunner,  who  conducted  us 
OTer  the  place,  not  contented  until  we  had  seen  every  thing,  and  who 
was  very  careful  to  impress  on  our  attention  its  similarity  to  the  fort 
of  Rhio.  It  is  a  harmless  way  of  spending  mosey  at  all  events,  as  it 
is  llaoked  by  a  higher  hill  on  one  side  and  another  of  equal  height 
on  the  other.  Beneath  the  fort  stands  the  Raja*s  Palace  or  rather 
hoase,  aod,  close  adjoining,  a  remarkable  mosque  which  is  being 
boilt  by  a  Chinese  convert  to  Mahomedanism,  called  Biji  Momen. 
The  plan  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  one  at  Mecca.  The  Raja  was 
busy  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  his  son,  and  on  advancing  into  the 
eodosed  court,  we  found  several  thousands  of  Malays  and  Chinese 
assembled,  creating  as  much  sound,  discord,  and  music,  on  various 
instroments,  ^  can  be  well  imagined. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Court  hung  a  large  bell.  To  the  north  was 
placed  a  balei  or  audience  chamber,  and,  near  the  south,  what  was 
Ukeo  to  be  the  house  of  the  Raja.  From  the  audience  chamber  to 
the  house  there  extended  a  double  line  of  natives  dressed  uniformly 
9oA  carrying  a  musket  each.  Others  were  in  the  Malay  garb,  car- 
rying spears  adorned  with  red  hair,  called  tombas.  The  balei  was 
crowded  with  people.    After  the  ceremonies  were  over,  the  bride- 
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froom,  a  boy  of  14  dressed  richly  for  a  Malay,  was  carried  on  men$ 
Aboalders  to  the  house,  accompannied  by  the  principal  people  attach- 
ed to  the  Raja,  On  passing  he  was  sainted  by  the  quasi  soldiers 
a  la  mUitaire.  Next  came  the  bride  enclosed  in  scarlet  curtains 
held  extended  by  a  frame,  and  excluding  herlrom  view.  Immediately 
followed  what  we  inferred  to  be  matrons  of  noble  blood,  whose 
handsome  appearance,  fair  complexions  and  peculiar  gait,  betoken- 
ed them  to  be  inmates  of  the  Rajah's  harem.  Then  came  groups  of 
all  sorts  of  ladies,  young  and  old,  black,  brown  and  yellow,  to  the 
number  of  at  least  six  or  seven  hundred.  This  stream  of  feminity 
poured  from  the  audience  chamber  and  filled  the  dwelling  house, 
where  no  more  could  be  seen  of  them.  Now  commenced  the  roar  of 
cannon  created  by  our  friend  the  gunner  on  the  hill.  The  imitation 
soldiers  formed  into  a  circle  with  great  gravity,  and,  led  on  by 
an  ugly  drummer  and  fifer  with  conical  glazed  hats  and  long  peaks, 
they  commenced  a  slow  march  round  and  round.  Their  native 
leader  was  now  discovered  amongst  the  motely  crew,  bearing  in 
his  hand  a  staff  of  authority,  and  though  bare  feeted  wearing  a 
cap  with  a  gold  band,  military  frock  coat,  and  dirty  white  trow- 
sers.  First  he  heads  his  gallant  hand  with  staff  erect  and  toes 
well  pointed;  now  he  breaks  off  into  the  centre  to  admire  the 
intoxicating  whirl;  then  advances  the  Panglim&  pr&ng  taking  a 
crease  from  under  his  sarrong,  with  which  he  describes  a  small 
concentric  circle  round  and  round,  keeping  time  in  short  step  with 
his  troops,  until  well  tired  of  the  amusement,  when  he  stops  on 
a  sudden,  throws  up  his  crease  in  the  air,  catches  it  by  the  hilt 
halts  his  bare  footed  monsters,  and  marches  them  off  the  ground 
with  great  eclat.  The  din  of  gongs  next  commenced  and  the 
scrteching  of  Chinese  wyangs,  the  busy  hum  of  which  was  long 
heard  after  leaving  the  scene. 

These  Malays  all  wear  their  creases  by  their  sides  as  in  inde- 
pendent states,  and  their  women  display  the  same  shyness  of 
strangers  as  in  other  Mahomedan  countries,  running  away  at  your 
approach,  but  at  the  same  time  displaying,  notwithstanding  their 
sham  modesty,  that  species  of  coquetry  so  well  described  by  Scott 
of  the  two  maids  on  Waverley's  approach  to  the  House  of  Tully 
Veolan.  At  dusk  we  reached  the  Steamer,  tolerably  well  satisfi64 
with  our  six  hours  visit  to  Rhio. 
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Ahboagb  it  m»y  appear  out  of  place  in  a  description  of  this  bind 
to  toBch  on  the  physical  nature  of  the  Islands  and  vicinity,  stilly 
having  examined  a  considerable  part  of  them  on  previous  occasions, 
le  ▼in  gire  a  slight  sketch  before  cooclading.     Tbe  Island  of  Bin- 
tatig  has  been  visited  on  various  parts  between  its  eastern  and  most 
vestem  points  along  its  northern  shore,  as  veil  as   in  the  vici-*' 
litf  of  the  (own  of  Rbio,  and,  geologically  considered,  it  may 
ksaid  lo  present  a  contmnation  of  the  features  that  prevail  on 
the  sootbero  part  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.     The  same  iron  stone 
«  keritfi  covering  is   to  be  met  wtlh,  spread  over  the  surface 
oflbeaantry  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  is  seen  in  Malacca 
aid  Sbgapore, — at  some  places  the  laterite  diminishing  to  a  thin 
stntam  of  gravel,  three  or  four  feet  beneath   the   upper   soil, 
«Ki  at  others  protruding  itself  and   spreading   out   on  the  sttr-> 
fxe,  ia  blocks  and  stones.     Along  the  northern  shores  from  Blanah 
Biy  to  Pulo  Paojang  the  formation  was  observed  to  bo  of  gra-*- 
Bite,  of  coarse  grain  containing  little  mica.     In  many  places   the 
biodcs  are  of  enormous  size,  and  rear  themselves  up  in  fantastic 
shapes  oat  of  the  sea,  on  the  shores,  in  the  vicinity   of  Round 
Island  aod  Polo  Panjang.    On  the  western  extremity  of  this  latter 
biand  an  immense  pyramidal  rock  rises  out  of  the  sea,  towering 
^  vhat  we  guessed  to  De  about  150  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
oc^Q,  while  others  we   observed   to  have  a   columnar  structure 
rating  on  a  sn^all  base.     On  the  Eastern  point  of  Bintang,  the  rocks 
Uke  a  stratified  appearance,  and  it  is  difijicult  to  decide  for  want 
of  sections  whether  they  are  of  plutonic  or  scdimcbtary  origin.     This 
rock  again  protudes  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  a  distance  from 
the  shore  with  &  strike  N.  W.  and  S.  £.  and  dip  nearly  perpen- 
<i]calar,  rising  within  10  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  water  and  forming 
the  dangerous  reef  called  the  Postilion  s  Shoal,   a  cause   of  des- 
truction to  several  English  ships  until  laid  down  by  a  Dutch  man 
^  war  of  that  name.     This  rock  is  clearly  visible  from  the  surface 
>Q  dear  and  calm  days.     While  the  northern  part  of  the  island  is 
sQ  of  granite  rocks,  the  centre  where  Rhio  is  situated,  is  com- 
posed of  shales  of  different  degrees  of  induration,  their  strata  being 
BQch  titled    up    and    devoid   of  regularity.     They  appear  to  be 
oftRfossOiferous  as  far  as   has  been  observed,   so  ^  claim  little  at-? 
Mm  from  the  Geologist,  but  they  contain  quarries  of  clay  sla^^i 
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that  are  used  in  buildings  for  flags  to  be  laid  in  flooriog  4;c. 

The  island  of  Bintang  as  noted  before  contains  many  projectiog 
head  lands  between  which  are  frequently  deep  bays  and  wide 
creeks,  and  there  being  no  large  rivers  to  deposit  their  alluTium, 
we  find  that  what  otherwise  would  long  ago  have  formed  into 
valleys  are  still  daimed  by  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Some  of  those 
bays  nearly  divided  the  Island,  and  one  we  noticed  on  our  ap- 
proach to  the^  Harbour  of  Rhio,  penetrated  its  wide  surface  as  far 
as  Large  Bintang  hill,  whose  wooded  slopes  rose  abruptly  from 
the  edge  of  the  waters.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  general- 
ly low,  and  can  seldom  exceed  80  to  100  feet  in  height,  as  is 
the  case  with  Singapore  and  a  great  part^  of  the  territory  of  Johore, 
and  those  elevations  that  become  conspicuous  are  isolated.  Tbe 
highest  of  those  is  Large  Bintang  fiGU,  about  1200  feet  in  height 

The  soil  as  far  as  observed  was  found  to  be  poor,  being  a 
reddish  day  immixed  with  vegetable  matter,  and  unGt  for  aoy 
general  cultivation  excepting  Gambler  and  Pepper.  The  prodac- 
tion  of  these  artides  of  commerce  we  were  informed  has  been 
considerably  curtailed,  owing  to  the  plants  and  vines  being  worn 
out  in  the  older  cultivated  districts;  and  the  Chinese  who  are  the 
cultivators  have  consequently  iii  great  numbers  abandoned  the  soil 
for  fresh  locations  in  Battam  and  Johore. 
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By  P.  Blbeker,  See.  Bci,  Soe.;  Neiharlandi' Indian  Mad.  Service. 
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The  preoeeding  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  newest  census' 
6f  the  different  residencies,  to  which  access  has  been  kindly  given 
iir  (h6  coarse  of  my  journey  through'  Java  in  1848.    Most  of  the 
lists  contain  the  nuii(iber$  of  the  census  of  1843.     That  of  the 
Residency   ot  Bage^en  only   is  for  1843.     The  accuracy  of  the 
numbers  is  judged  differently  by  the  lotal  authorities  of  thcT  dif- 
ferent residencies.     Generally  it  may  be  considered  that  in  none  of 
the  residencies  are  the  numbers  stated  loo. high.     In  many  they 
are  certainly  too  low.     The  population  of  the  Residency  of  Sa- 
gden,  no  census  of  which  has  been  taken  during  the  last   three 
years,   may  certainly  now   be  reckoned  to  amount  to  7^)000. 
There  does  not  exist  any  regular  statement  of  the  cfensas  of  the 
Residency  of  Surakarta,  but  it  may  b^  forefold,  that  the  impro?cmenf»- 
in  the  internal  government  of  this  populous  residency  planned  and 
already   partly  put  in  operation,  '^ill  speedily  admit  of  a  census, 
the  result  of  which  will  probably  be  a  Ggure  of  more  than  800,000 
50uls.     This  I  know  respeibting  one  of  the  greatest  residencies  of  Jara^ 
that  an  exact  nomikial  census  of  some  districts  gave  a  number  near- 
ly one  half  higher  than  the  figure  of  the  negligent  reckoning  of 
the  year  before.     Vfe  may  confidently  believe  that  at  present  the 
true  number   of  the  population  of  Java  exceeds  10,000,000. — 
About  30  years  ago  the  number,  according  to  Raffles,  Wa^  scarcely 
4,605,270,  and  thus  not  one  half  of  the  present.     It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  here,  that  the   inhabitants  of  the   Western 
reiidancies  of  Java  are  for  the  greater  part  Sundanese,   those  of 
imiddle  Java  proper  Javanese,  tbOse  of  the  £astern  residencies  for 
the  greater  part  Madurese.     The  military   are  partly  European, 
partly   Africans,  partly   Javanese,   Madurese  and   Bugis.     In  the 
residencies  of  Batavia,  Samarang,  Bagelen,  Djocjocarta,  Madioen 
and^  Surabaya   are  the  strongest  garrisons.     In  the  assistant  rc-> 
ndencies  of  Tagal,  Pekalongan,  Japara  and  Rembang,  there  are 
no  troops.     The  particular   statements   of  the  population  of  the 
different  residencies  will  be  inserted  in  following  numbers  of  the 
Tijdschrift. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Barlhqnakes  In  Java. 

Earthquake  at  Baryoemas. 

On  the  CTcning  of  Saturday  the  20th  of  March,  about  ^pas£ 
7  o^dock,  a  brief  but  rather   strong  shaking  of  the   earth   was 
\A  at  the   capital  of  the   residency    of  Banji^mas.     It  was   re- 
wired that  on  the  same  day,  particularly  in  the  afternoon,  un- 
usiulfr  large  columns  of  smoke  ascended  from  the  crater  of  Siamat 
(on  the  mount  Tagal.)*^ 

Earthquake  in  the  district  ofModjo  redjo. 

On  the  2ist  March  and  3d  April,  violent  hurricanes  accom- 
panied by  heavy  rains  aud  light  earthquake  shocks,  occasioned 
damage  in  the  district  of  Modjo-redjo,  division  Modjo-keiio.  A 
number  of  large  trees  Mere  torn  out  of  the  ground,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  houses,  pondoppos,  and  paddy-granaries  were 
blown  over.  Two  men  were  wounded  by  trees  falling,  and  one 
of  them  died  in  consequence.-{* 

The  Tin  Mines  of  Malacca. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  T.  NEUBaoNNER,  Esq.,  to  the  Editor. 

TH£  cobstantly  increasing  productiveness  of  the  Malacca  Tin 
Mines  renders  them  a  matter  of  considerable  interest.  Many  of 
the  inrincipal  miners  have  retired  with  competencies  to  their  native 
isouotry  (China}.  There  are  now  about  50  [mines,  and  some 
bare  been  opened  near  the  abode  of  the  Jakiins,  who,  instead 
of  shewing  any  hostile  feelings,  have  been  of  essential  service  to 
the  miners  by  guiding  them  through  the  impervious  jungle  to  the 
streams  and  places  where  it  is  supposed  the  metal  will  be  found 
in  abundance.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  specie 
is  amiually  taken  out  of  the  settlement  by  the  Chinese  for  trans- 
mission to  their  families  in  China.  They  are,  after  all,  in  one  sense, 
unprofitable  colonists;  and  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  a  spirit  of 

'^  JavascheCourantj31stMcif'ch  1S47. 
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emulation  is  begioning  to  shew  itself  amongst  the  Malays,  as  a 
company  of  them,  I  hear,  have  been  formed  to  work  the  mbes. 

Chitta  Vercha. 

Dr.  d'Almeida  has  sent  ns  the  foUowing  memorandum  with 
reference  to  the  mention  made  of  him  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
duct, ante^  p.  22. 

Dr.  d' Almeida  left  Singapore  for  Calcutta  in  the  latter  cod  of 
November  1812, — arrived  at  Calcutta  in  the  end  of  December  of 
the  same  year, — left  Calcutta  in  the  middle  of  January  l&i^by 
the  Steamer  ^^  Hindo08tan'\  and  arrived   at  Southampton  about 
the  end  of  March.     A  few  days   before  leaving  Singapore  be 
bought  from  the  natives  some  whips  made  of  the  Gutta  Percba, 
some  of  the  prepared  substance,  and  some  of  it  in  its  primitiTe 
state;  this  specimen  being  presented  for  the  first  time  for  sale  at 
Singapore.    Daring  Dr.  d' Almeida's  passage  to  England,  he  gave 
a  piece  of  this  specimen  to  Mr.  Charles  Camie,  then,  a  passen- 
ger in  the  same  Steamer,  who,  although  a  resident  of  Singapore, 
was  unacquainted  with  this  product.     In  London  Dr.  d'A.  ga^<^ 
a  portion  of  the  specimens  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Crane  to  be  analyzed;  and, 
about  the  end  of  April   1843,  presented  the  remainder  to  tbe 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.     A  letter  of  acknowledgment  from  the  Se- 
cretary was  transmitted  to  Dr.  d' Almeida,  which  he  received  at 
Southampton  in  the  beginning  of  May  of  the  above  year  on  his 
return  from  Paris.     The  same  substance  was  shown  in  London  to 
Mr.  A.  A.  Lacliersteen  before-  it  was  delivered  to  the  Royal  Asi- 
tic  Society. 

Spedmens  of  Coal  fSrom  Kabnaiiy  Fulo  ClilniiiDi 

BomeOf  and  Vormosa* 

\Vb  are  indebted  to  the  Ilon'ble  T.  CHURCn,  Esq.,  Resident 
Councillor  at  Singapore,  for  some  specimens  of  coal  frem  the  aboTC 
localities  procured  from  T.  W.  Rimell,  Esq.  Asst.  Surgeon,  H.  M. 
S.  Royalist  As  we  shall  shortly  have  to  recur  to  the  subject,  in  tak- 
ing a  general  view  of  the  coal  of  the  Archipelago,we  here  merely  note 
some  of  the  appearances  presented  on  a  Grst  partial  cxamiaation. 

1-  A  specimen  from  the  N.  E.  point  of  Ldbuan,  where  llic 
beds  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  25**  to  the  N.  E.  and  have  con- 
sequently the  general  rainge  of  the  Southern  Asiatic  Peninsulas  N"* 
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-— S£.  Dr.  Rimell  states  that  these  beds  can  easily  be  worked  and 
are  situated  aboat  450  yards  from  the  sea  side.  We  may  mention 
(bat  the  H.  C.  S.  Nemesis^  Gapt.  Waliage,  on  her  last  voyage  from 
Borneo  to  Singapore,  when  she  did  such  good  senrice  against  a  fleet  of 
liDdo  Pirates,  used  L4buan  coal,  which  burned  remarkably  well; 
and  was  considered,  Mr.  Brooke  mentioned  to  us,  to  resemble  can- 
&el  coal. 

Principal  fracture,  imperfectly  foliated  fibrous;  lustre,  glimmer- 
ing resinous  like  that  of  cannel  coal ;  numerous  minute,  mostly 
TQuA,  pyritons  specs  adhering.  Gross  fracture,  large,  imperfect 
coocboidal;  lustre  resinous,  remarkably  splendent,  semi-metallic; 
h»mt  places  thin  layers  or  zones,  irregular  in  size  and  distribution, 
oeiriy  perpendicular  to  principal  fracture, — ^fracture  in  plane  of 
woe  irregdar,  uneven,  dull, — cross  fracture  uneven,  lustre  duller 
than  body  of  specimen. 

Moderately  hard  and  tough. 

Small  fragments  burn  slowly  in  weak  flame  of  spirit  lamp  with  a 
large  jc^owish  and  yellowish  white  flame,  no  jets,  occasional  slight 
decrepitation,  intumescence  slight;  removed  from  lamp  flicker  and 
die  oat  quickly. 

33  grains  gave  19.  75  grs.  of  charcoal  or  cinder,  which,  on 
iociaention  in  platinum  foil  until  every  particle  of  carbonaceous 
matter  disappeared,  left  .  40  gr.  of  a  reddish  yellow  or  dull 
orange  ash — the  reddish  tinge  being  probably  derived  from  the 
iron  in  the  pyrites 

Volatile  matter  40.  15. 
Gharcoal, .  * . .  58.  64. 


100. 


A  second  fragment  of  43  grs.  gave  25  grs.  or  58  per  Cent. 
of  charcoal  (including  ash.) 

Powder,  blackish  brown. 

Specific  gravity  1.  28. 

^.  A  specimen  from  Ptilo  Ghirmin,  at  the  entrance  of  Brdnl  ri- 
ver. Structure  more  compact  and  uniform  than  No.  1.  and  fracture 
in  all  directions  larger  and  more  even.    Regular  cleavage  planes, 
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fiae  fibrous  ^KK)dy  stractore.  Lustre  dull  resinous  approaching 
Ihat  of  some  yarieties  of  lignite. 

Bums  like  No.  1. 

34.  50  grs.  gave  17  grs.  of  charcoal  (iiidadinga8h)=:49.  02 
pycr  cent. ;  another  fragment  0f  18.  grs.  gaT£  8.  75  grs.  of  charcoal 
=48.  61  per  cent 

Powder,  brown. 

Spec.  gray.  1.  28. 

3.  Specimen  from  mainland  of  Borneo  about  20  miles  from 
J^uan.  Intermediate  between  1  and  2  but  approaching  nearer 
tio  2  in  fracture,  and  lustre. 

Burns  more  readily  and  with  a  larger  flame  than  i  and  2. 
Spec.  grav.  1.  28. 

4.  Specimen  from  the  N.  Point  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  where 
the  coal  can  easily  be  worked  and  shipped,  and  is  put  on  board 
vessels  calling  at  Kelong  at  5  per  ton,  by  the  inhabitants. 

Structure  very  irregular  in  comparison  with  1,  2,  and  3.  uneven, 
devoid  of  compactness  in  the  mass,  readily  broken  in  all  directions 
an4  somewhat  crumbling,  in  some  places  smooth  and  in  others 
fmely  fibrous.     Lustre  duller  than  2. 

Bams  more  readily,  and  rapidly,  and  with  a  larger  flame  than 
ly  2,  and  3,  with  brighjt  but  not  strong  jets  and  intumescence. 

31  grs.  g^ve  .  85  ==  2  74  per  cent,  of  ash,  grey  with  a  very 
slight  brownish  tinge.  15.  25  grs.  gave  7.  75  of  charcoal  (yx^ 
eluding  ash)  or  50.  8  per  cent. 

Powder,  brown,  gives  a  streak  on  paper. 

Spec.  grav.  1.  27. 

5.  Specimen  of  sandslone  between  two  lamince  of  cQal,  aban*' 
dantly  seen  on  the  N.  E.  Point  of  L&buan. 

%*  N.  B.  The  above  are  merely  given  as  results  from  fragr 
ments  of  single  specimens,  and  not  as  the  average  characters  of 
the  coal  in  the  different  localities. 

Stock  specimens  from  Palo  ]Ladda,  VvfLo  Kankawl 
and  the  Kalnland  between  Sidah  and  Jonk- 

ceylon. 

The  kindness  of  Captain  Congaltox,  Commander  of  the  H.  C* 
8.  Hooghly^  has  supplied  us  with  some  fine  spcciinens  of  rocks  ijo^ 
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Pulo  UM&y  PAio  LankSwi  and  the  mainland  between  Kid&h,  and 
JankceyloD,  where  the  HooffhJfy  recently  proceeded  in  search  of 
coal.  As  a  gentleman  who,  amongst  his  many  other  fistrngoished 
reseaiches,  has  done  good  service  to  Geology,  and  whom  we  may 
coDgratolate  onr  readers  on  being  able  to  number  amongst  our 
ablest  coadjutors, — ^lieutenant  Golond  Low, — is  zealously  mvesti- 
gatiog  the  Geoldgy  of  that  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  we  absta&i  from 
makiflg  any  remarks  on  these  rocks  for  the  present. 

Oold  froi^  jpankallong  Bukit,  aBdOolAand  Tin 
from  fltoiigoiig  on  the  JTohbrt^  SUf  6ra 

We  latdy  recdred  some  specimens  of  Gold  from  H.  H.  Sultan 
iCuLrlsKAMBER  SHAH,  and  some  others,  with  specSmdbs  of  Tm, 
tm  the  Hon'ble  T.  Church  Esq.,  which  had  been  furnished  by  B. 
fl.  (be  TABlUKGOirG  of  Johbre.  They  are  all  of  excellent  quality  and 
from  Limbongans  or  pits  which  have  been  recently  opened.  The  first 
is  from  a  Limbongan  made  in  the  alluvial  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  and 
Mxc  a  small  stream  at  Pankallang  Btildt,  which  is  about  4  hours 
(Malayan  reckoning)  inland  from  T&njong  Gading,  a  Point  between 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Mu&r  and  Kissing  in  the  north  of  Johore; 
tbe  last  are  from  Gongong  on  the  Johore  River  in  the  south  of 
that  kingdom,  and  are  fresh  proofs  how  widely  spread  these  va- 
loable  metals  are  throughout  the  country. 

Case  of  IPoifloning  by  SEashrooms. 

As  cases  of  this  kind  seldom  occur,  they  arc  interesting  from  their 
novelty,  and  as  the  Mushroom  is  in  common  use  by  many  na- 
tives, and  even  Europeans,  the  narration  of  a  recent  occurrence 
of  tbe  kind  may  not  be  without  use.  On  Saturday  the  iSth.  ult., 
two  persons,  a  Bugis  man  and  a  Balinese  woman,  partook  of  a 
stew  composed  of  Mushrooms  which  had  been  gathered  in  the 
morning  by  a  Caffre  woman  who  makes  a  practice  of  doing  so. 
The  Malay  name  uf  the  Mushroom  in  question  is  Ghand&wan 
lilin.  It  of  a  bright  sulphur  colour,  becoming  paler  and  more 
watery  round  the  edge  of  the  cap,  which  is  smooth,  turned 
down,  and  of  a  waxy-hue.  It  is  about  one  inch  long,  in  its 
long  diameter,  ovoid  in  its  shape,  and  nodulose  in  its  upper 
surface,  but  smooth.  C^lls  parallel,  laminae  of  three  different 
Mzes.  Stem  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  smooth,  no  veil. 
Hab:  attached  to  trces^  taste  mushroom  like,  but  not  bitter  or 
astringent.     According  to  Loudon*s  description,  it  approaches  the 
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class  agaridnas,  div.  Pileati;  but  its  individaal  characters  belong 
to  none  of  the  species  described  by  him.  About  12  o'clock 
noon  the  meal  was  taken,  and  about  one  both  were  seized  with  a 
pain  in  the  head.  (The  man  in  the  back  part  of  the  head).  Then 
giddiness  came  on,  .and  when  they  attempted  to  walk,  they  tottered 
and  fell  groaning  and  moaning  and  talking  incoherently.  The 
woman  who  eat  fewer  of  the  Mushrooms  had  an  inclination  to 
Tomit  but  could  not,  and  although  she  groaned  and  moaned  much 
when  iU,  yet  on  her  recovery  she  did  not  recollect  any  thing  of 
what  had  happened  during  that  time  although  she  had  been  conti* 
nually  raving  of  green  hills  and  mountains  falling  while  at  times  she 
would  be  pathetic  The  man  who  was  strong,  stout,  and  muscu- 
lar in  appearance,  when  seen  about  8  P.  M.  or  7  hours  after  having 
been  attacked,  was  found  to  have  his  pulse  natural,  though  small, 
skin  cool  and  moist,  eyes  red  and  suffused.  He  complained  of  great 
weakness,  and  when  he  attempted  to  rise  fell,  all  the  time  being  in- 
coherent At  one  time  he  talked  of  his  business,  then  complained 
of  great  weakness,  with  a  sensation  of  pain  in  the  stomach  and  heat 
in  the  gullet  He  had  no  pain  in  any  other  part  at  the  time,  though 
he  said  he  was  giddy  and  his  head  heavy,  nor  was  he  convulsed.  He 
was  given  60  grains  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc  and  Z  grains  of  Tartar 
Emetic  for  a  dose,  which  produced  profuse  vomiting,  after  which, 
he  had  brandy  and  water  hot,  under  which  treatment  he  rapidly 
convalesced  and  only  complained  of  slight  fever  for  a  day  or  two 
following, — perhaps  to  be  attributed  tothe  brandy  and  water.  The 
female  had  a  strong  Emetic  administered  to  her  but  without  effect, 
and  without  any  thing  else  than  a  dose  of  sugar  and  water  (the 
Malayan  prescription  in  such  cases)  she  recovered,  and,  next  day 
found  herself  only  weak,  with  head  rather  confused,  and  a  total 
loss  of  memory  as  to  what  had  passed. 

In  this  case  of  poisoning  two  or  three  things  may  be  remarked.  1st 
the' acrid  narcotic  effects  of  the  fungi,  and  the  celerity  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  symptoms.  2d.  The  deadening  effect  on  the  stomach  of 
the  female  by  which  the  effects  of  the  emetic  were  counteracted, — 
3rd.  The  fact  that  by  stewing  the  poisonous  properties  arenot  dissipa- 
ted, while  if  they  had  been  boiled  and  the  water  th?  own  away,  accord- 
ing to  the  Malays  no  bad  eflects  would  have  ensued;  and,  lastly,  that 
allho*  intensely  yellow  in  colour  yet  were  they  mistaken  for  edible  ones 
of  a  white  tint,  those  of  the  former  colour  being  known  to  be  poisonous. 
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KOTES  ON  THE  GEOLOGICAL  PEATLTtES  OF  SLVGAPORll 
AND  SOME.OF  THE  ISLANDS  ADJACENT. 

By  Lieut.  Colonel  Low,  C.  M.  R.  A.  S.  A  M.  A.  S.  G. 

I  SUBMIT  my  imperfect  notes  to  the  public  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  prove  of  some  utility  to  any  scienliGc  and  more  practised 
geologists  than  myself  who  may  wish  to  examiiie  the  Island.  I  can* 
not  here  avoid  adverting  to  an  observation  made  by  one  of  the 
greatest  gcolo;5isti  of  the  d.iy,  Sir  R.  M:nc.iisa:i,  while  adverliag  to 
a  paper  on  the  geology  of  Pi  lan^  l»y  the  late  Dr.  Wjrd,  and  to 
^'hich  he  was,  I  .^upposc^  led  by  that  writer.  He  remarks,  "  Although 
We  may  i egret  that  the  Malay iiri  Arcliipclago  offers  no  other  th:m  pri- 
mary rocks,  here  and  there  covered  with  their  disintegratei  ma- 
terials, we  must  hold  up  as  highly  worthy  of  imitatio.i  thit  gooi 
spirit  which  prompted  the  Resident,  Mr.  Kenneth  Murchison,  to 
take  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  obtain  for  us  this  amount  of 
natural  knowledge, — as  it  is  obvious  that  similar  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  chief  ofHcers  In  any  distant  colonics  would  prove  of  inappre* 
ciable  value.*'*  I  think  it  probable  that  it  will  hereafter  appear 
that  the  above  restriction  has  been  overhastily  made,  and  that  little 
lias  yet  been  done  by  English  Geologists  in  the  countries  lying  East 

*  Address  Jiy  R.  L  Marchison,  Esq.,  to  the  aoiiiversary  meeting  of  the 
Ccol.  Soc.  15lh  f  cby.  I«33,  page  2-J. 
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pf  Bengal,  although  I  belicrc  the  Dutzh  hare  been  hpnofabljr  jft^ 
piinent  lyilhia  the  scope  of  their  authority  and  rple. 


Singapore  Island  consists  of  a  number  of  low  bills  and  ridges  with 
narrow  and  rather  swampy  flats  intervening.  |n  sever  J  places  the 
sea  face  is  elevated,  but  tbo  greater  por^iopof  the  pircamfcrence  is 
fringed  by  a  pretty  deep  bcH  of  m^iiigrpve  fpros^ 

With  the  exception  of  Bukjl  Tlniab,  which  is  9  granite  formah 
^ion,  the  vi  hole  Lla::d,  as  far  ^s  |  have  bpcn  alile  to  discover,  is, 
composed  of  sindstoneSf  Pukit  Timali  h^  ^n  elevation  of  about 
530  feet  It  lies  to  the  lyrestwarcf  and  is  removed  abopt  2.}  milc$ 
from  the  centre  of  the  Island,  |f  this  mass  of  granite  was  forc?4 
upwards  through  the  overlyipg  strata  of  sandstone,  they  would  nata« 
rally  be  found  reclining  against  iL  But  I  was  not  able  to  discover 
Ibis  result  of  internal  action. 

If  there  be  no  inclined  strait  .of  (his  description,  (he  sandstones 
|nay  have  been  deposited  subsequfsnlly  (6  the  eruption  of  the  gra-* 
site,  and  then  been  heaved  up  into  their  present  inclinfsd  position. 

The  soil  overlying  this  granite  is  r^tber  a  pieagre  one,  owing,  | 
suppose,  to  this  rock  being  neither  very  porphyritic  npr  micaceous, 
— differing.  In  these  respects,  from  the  granite  of  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island.  Its  quartz  and  felspar  are  pretty  closely  blended,  and  on 
jlbis  account  it  is  less  liable  to  decomposition  than  the  granite  of 
the  latter  Island.  Generally,  the  felspar  and  quartz,  where  not  be* 
ing  decomposed,  are  bojLh  either  white  or  of  a  lightish  grey  colour, 
and  the  mica,  which  is  rajLher  abundant,  is  black  and  lamellar. 

In  several  places  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  this  rock  has  tbo  ap- 
pearance of  being  stratified,-r-and  perhaps  it  may  be  in,  or  approxi- 
mating to,  that  transition  state  which  m^y  exist  betwixt  the  new 
granite,  and  i(s  cognate  primary  rocks,  gneiss  and  sienite. 

Where  this  appearance  of  stratification  was  observed  by  mis,  the 
rock  was  very  con^pact  afid  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  pcpasionally 
approached  to  quartz  rpclf,. 

I  examined  this  granite  of  fiukit  Tim4h  carefully,  although  not 
chenucally^  and  found  it  to  contain  18  per  cent  of  Silica  or  quartz^ 
— the  remainder,  accordmg  to  the  common  average  existing  in  gra- 
.^te^  may  pprliaps  be  takea  at  9SL  oi  felspar  and  20  of  mic^f 
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kifCTting  to  the  natare  of  these  two  last  ingredients^   the'  OTer-< 
Ifiog  soil  of  Btikit  Timdh  mdst  p^rohably  consists  of  about 

Silex       65. 

Alamma  21. 

Lime         1.  90 

Potash     10.  20 

Iron  2.  90 

i  do  not  inclade  v^getabl^  matter;     The  specimens  of  Bdkit  Tfm&fi 
granite  irt' 

1.  Qtiartz  and  fclsjfnr  in  excess — mica  hardly  discernible. 

2.  Do.         Dd.        very  quartzose. 

3.  Very  Ifghi  gre^  cdldred,^-quarl£  and  felspar  ^<fduIidant,—-' 
SBull  specs  bt  blsfcl  mitdi 

I    Stin  nghttt  coloured  ^nd  with  pafuciiy  6f  iHiti. 
3.    Coarse  grained  and  quartzose; 

6.  Veins  of  a  h'ght  coldured  and  hatrd  qoartzosc  rock,  linged 
yellowish  red  by  oxide'  tff  trcfn;  Brown  irons  films  bet\^ixt  thef 
cleavages, — thesfe  last  being  cfoss,'  ihat  is  across  (he  vein. 

7.  Xiie  sCratunfi  above  and  next  to  the  rock,  where  ^amlnedy 
V3S  an  angular  qui^rtzdsc  gravel  dnd  red  clay. 

8.  Granite  with  a  pretty  tqwil  proportion  of  its  th^de  ntgredients*- 
On  the  right  side  of  ih(s  stfuthc^n  Bukit  Tfmah  road,  and  dose' 

to  it,  just  where  \l  Surmounts  Scott's  Hill,  stands  or  hes  a  dtlached 
block  of  dark,  and  rath<fr  compact^  granite,  resembling  the  darkest 
granite  of  Bukit  Timah^ 

This  last  hill  h  albout  5  fhil^  distani  from  Mill  Tim^h,  and  a  long 
and  almost  level  valley  stretches  the  whole  way  betwitt  the  latter 
and  the  rising  ground  on  the  top  Of  which  the  btocb  lies.  I  could 
find  no  iridicatidn  that  this  block  is  dcfnnected  with  any  primary  rock 
i^enealh, — alt  around,  and,  apparently,  bdoiw,  being  sandstone^  and 
clars.  If,  therefore,  i(  be  quite  isolated,  and  not  in  situ,  it  may 
perhaps  be  a  proof  that  the  sandsto'nc  ^(ratai  ii^ere  formed,  or,  at 
ieast,  thai  th(^y  were  elevated  td  their  present  position,  subsequently 
t)  the  protrusion  of  the  Bdkit  Timdh  granite  through  the  crust  of 
t^c  Earih.  1  did  ndt  (race,  however,  any  appearance  of  diluvial 
action  uf»<m  it.  Some  detached  bot  smaller  fragments  of  granite 
verc  lying  on  tte  rising  ground  close  to  the  opposite  side  of  thtf 
road  ott  &MC%  Hill. 
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The  specimens  of  these  granites  on  both  hills  shev 

1.  Dark  bluish  quartzosc  graoilc,  the  mica  bardlj  visible,  the 
quartz  being  while, 

2.  Grey  granite,  ^bout  two  thirds  of  the  mass  lamellar  whitish 
quartz. 

3.  Darlc  bluish  granite,  close  grained  and  quartzose,  fracture  of 
the  quartz  lamellar. 

4.  Very  dark  and  compact  granite,  looking  externally  a  good 
deal  like  basa!t. 

5.  Granite  on  Scolt*s  HiH,  very  quartzose  and  coarse  grained, 
rest  of  a  dark  colour. 

But,  as  I  shall  have  again  to  notice,  the  general  features  of  the 
sandstone  strata  induce  me  to  believe  that  any  upheaving  force  to 
"which  they  may  have  been  subjected,  must  have  been  exerted  at  ia« 
tcrvals,  and  have  been  of  varying  intensity. 

I  found  a  coil  black  stratum  at  the  foot  of  Bakit  Timdh,  in  the 
alluvial  or  detrital  level,  of  a  substance  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  I  will  call  an  anthracillcal  compact  day.  When  expos- 
ed to  a  red  heat  in  a  crucible  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  tho  carho* 
naceoMS  inflammable  subtaare>  had  I'ms  been  di.isi,.atcd,  the  chy 
was  found  to  have  lost  about  three  fiflhs  i>f  tts  wei;;h(.  and  the  re* 
A;duum  was  a  biicuii  of  wliitc  felspar  or  a  iijht  bio^ti  carta. 

TIIK   SANDSTONE   AXD   CLAYEY  STIIATA. 

In  so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  these  strata  are  not 
overlaid  by  any  other  rocks;  while  it  would  bo  impossible  without 
boring  deeply,  for  doing  which  we  have  no  facilities  in  this  country, 
to  ascertain  on  what  stratum  they  rest.     W.thout  the  guage  there^ 
fore  which  would  be  supplied  were  other  stratified  roc'  s  associated 
with  them,  I  shall  only  hazard  an  opi:iion,  founded  oi  their  general 
aspect,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  laieal  sandstone  formation.     The 
total  absence  of  organic  remai  is,  at  least  in  so  far  as  my  experience  j 
has  gone,  and  also  of  the  usual  concomitanti  of  the  fossiliferous  and 
carboniferous  series,  would  bo  in  favaur  of  this  supposition.     Does 
this  sandstone  belong  to  the  group  which  lies  immediately  under  the 
oolitic?'    1  should  be  inclined  to  thiuk  tliat  it  does,  were  itfossili* 
fereos. 

There  is  oue  difficulty  however.    How  does  it  Jiappen  that  bard 
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and  errstalline  sandstones  should  be  so  dose  to  the  surface,  and  by 
what  pressure,  in  the  absence  of  other  strata,  were  they  consolida- 
ted? The  clays  which  overlie  them  could  hardly  have  afforded 
suiRcient  pressure. 

The  force  which  tilted  these  sandstones,  seems,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  to  have  been  unequal.  Thus  at  the  Government  Hill, — 
where  a  deep  section  of  40  to  50  feet  was  made  during  the  con- 
struction of  a  ro«id  past  its  south  end, — these  strata,  which  I  judge  ' 
to  have  been  from  12  to  13  feet  thick  each,  appear  to  have  been  * 
suddenly  and  violently  disrupted,  for  large  and  very  acute  angled 
masses  of  what  1  suppo&e  to  h.ive  formed  the  !owest  striLi,  have 
been  pushed  to  the  surface,  and  lie  imbedded  unconformably  in  the 
elays  which  were  disturbed  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  these  blocks, 
indeed  almost  all  of  them,  had  to  be  blasted  with  gunpowder  be- 
fore they  could  be  rendered  manageable  for  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing. The  effects  of  similar  disruption  may  be  seen  on  ^  Prinsep*s 
Hill."  These  very  irregular  shaped  and  acute  angled  blocks  are  of 
a  reddish,  of  a  brown,  or  of  a  grey  sandstone. 

The  clays  consist  of  red  iron  clay,  and  its  shades,  white  felspa- 
thic  clay,  purple  and  ycliaw  ochry  and  grey  clays,  bluish  and  green- 
ish, and  slate  coloured,  .clays,  and  clays  striated  with  various  tints 
rcs«>mbLing  decomposed  granite  in  sitn^  before  it  has  become  con- 
verted .Iiy  cxpouire  into  lateriie.  Where  not  so  broken  up,  these 
clays  exhibit  the  common  appcarancos  of  sf-.atification,  a!id  have 
become  somewhat  indurated.  These  clayey  strata,  where  the  force 
has  been  even  considerable,  have,  owi:ig  to  their  llcxibility,  been 
only  bent  instead  of  being  broken  to  pieces.  They  afford  therefore 
good  indices  of  the  volcanic  or  upheaving  force  which  has  been  ap» 
plied  in  different  pLices. 

The  annexed  sketch  fig.  1.  exhibits  a  section  of  the  hill  at  the  tank 
on  the  right  of  the  road  passing  up  the  slope  of  Oxley's  Hill  beyond 
Government  Hill,  to  the  west.     The  angle  of  elevation  is  about 
10'  to  25%  the  dip  about  N.  E. 
Jio,    Im    Reddish  soil,  upper  stratum, •    2  ft. 

2.  Ferruginous  gravelly  red  soil  with  clay,  • .     1  to  10  ft 

3.  Yellowish,  brownish   and  red  sandstone, ' 

coarse  and  soft, • 1  ft  6  in. 

4^    Lamellar  variegated  and  indurated  clays 
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and  sandstone,  soft,  very  whitish,  green- 
ish, yellowish  Ac, ; . . .  •    i  ft.  6  inV 

S.     Mdre  Indurated  «fr  waving  reddish,  green- 
ish, yellowish,  brown  and  while  clays,    i  to  2|  ft.  vc-« 

ry  distorted* 
a.     Shades  of  blue  ctnd  brown  6Iays,  • .  •  .*  ^ .     1^  to  2  ft. 
7.     Greenish  soft  sandstone,  ••.•••••...;     1^  ft. 
Behind  the  Institution  (he.e  was  a  hillock  about  4ti  to  SO  feet 
(ligh,  but  which,  since  the  period  when  I  examined  if,  has  been 
quarried   and   carribu   6ft  for   bmlding.     }(  well  exemplified  the 
effects  of*  Ih^  upheaving  force  alluded  to.     it  lay  dn  a  Oat  sandy 
*  level  and  was  composed  6f  large  acut^  angled  masses  of  red  and 
grey  sandstone^  mixed  trith')*  6r  supported  by,  white  afnd  red  clays; 
The  softer  sandstones  ^iieni  both  at  ^Oxlcy*s  Hilf^  and  atTan- 
jong  Pagar  to  abiit  against  the  sandy  strata  now  superior  to  them, 
thus  there  will  have  been  two  corntrary  forces  cx<:rted^  otie  up-' 
ward,  the  other  horizontal. 

What  I  have  termed  red  sandsto^ic  tot'ms  i)\ii  a  fracfloh  of  the 
whole  series  of  strata,  atnd  its  colorur  is  neither  intense  nor  uni- 
form, passing  info  lake',  dark  brown  and  very  light  brown  tints. 
According  to  Captain  Frantlin,  the  new  red  Sifndstone  of  Bundle- 
khund  includes  the  lateriie  which  is  found  reposing  o^  the  first 
rock  or  red  marie.  I  shall  have  perhaps  occasioTi  hereafter  to  re- 
vert to  this  acccfunt,  as  I  at  preser>t  incline  to  the  belief  that  an 
extensive  fornialion  which  I  have  traced  to  the  north  df  Pinang, 
bears  a  dose  analogy  in  poinf  of  position  to  tho  New  Red  sanditonc. 
The  exposed  blocks  lose  in  time  their  external  colour,  which 
changes  to  ai  whitish  or  a  fight  yellow  lint,— ^such  pervading  to  se- 
veral lines  or  ^en  an  inch  in  thickness, — Owing  1  sn'ppdse  to  some 
chemical  combination  with  oxygen  of  the  iron  contained  rn  the  mass. 
Tlie  very  dark  colored  stratum  rapidly  dccoWposes  into  a  yelloW 
clay;  although,  ^hen  fresh  froufi  the  quarry^  it  is  applicable  to 
building. 

The  blocks  do  not  sepafrale  into  lamellar  fragments,  but  lnt& 
unequal  ones^ — the  harder  sort  yielding  with  difficulty  to  the  hiim- 
incr  and  requiring  gunpowder  to  break  them  uj), — thus  rcscm- 
l>ling  old  transition  sandstone. 

Frequent  rounded  masses  of  a  white  ot  grey  sandstone,  and  id 
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H  norc  crystalline  texture  ^han  the  blocks  themselves,  lie  imbe()de() 
in  the  laller ;  snd  in  scv  oral  of  tlic  large  blocks  1  have  found^  aflei* 
they  Lave  been  splits  nodules  of  the  size  of  a  (wo  pound  shot,  and 
nearly  9s  snh/;nc4l,  of  black  iron  stone,  sliglitl^  glimn^ering,  not 
Vagnclic  and  reluctantly  yielding  to  the  knife. 

That  the  slightly  rciidisb  crystalline  sandstone  is  very  durable 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  Avas  9  rock  of  it,  bear* 
jiig  an  ancient  mscriplion,  extant  on  the  narrow  point  on  the  left 
of  the  enlrancp  to  the  Singapore  river,  but  M'hieh  was  demolish- 
tl  soural  ycnrs  a^i  ia  ciciri.ig  tha  spot  for  sonfjc  building.  Tha 
jiDcriplion,  fragments  of  which  I  possess,  was  only  legible  in  a  few 
places,  t!jc  cljiractcr  appertaining  to  the  PeninsuU  of  India,  and  pro- 
hably  it  may  be  that  described  in  the  Malayan  annals  in  these  terms 
^  Rajd  S  Jran  of  Amdan  ^'i9garu  after  conqueripg  (he  state  Qf  Jo-? 
bore  witli  bis  Kling  troops  rKling  is  tbp  term  applied  to  the  people 
of  Coromandel]  proceeded  to  Tams^k*  ^Yhcn  he  returaed  to  his 
jcountry  of  Kling  or  Bejaneegar,  he  left  a  stone  monumenjL  of  his 
victories  on  wliich  was  an  inscription  in  the  language  of  Hinduostan. 
Tarn  Sak  is  also  called  Singhapdro,''  *  Tt^is  was  about  A.  I).  1201 
Singapura,  observes  Mr,  Crawfurc),  was  first  settled  in  A.  D«  116Q 
by  Sri  Surd  Caw  ana. 

All  of  the  sandstones  Sjccn^  more  or  less  impregnate^  wjtl)  iron^but 
I  cou!d  not  discover  by  the  usual  tests  any  bme  in  theni. 

With  respect  to  these  spherical  nodules  I  an)  alluding  to  the 
fractured  strata  before  describe(|,  in  ^bich  alone  I  found  theni. 

The  stratification  of  the  clavs  n^ay  be  well  observed  clqse  tQ  the 
tank  on  the  S.  face  or  end  of  Dr.  Oxley's  ground, 

A  very  instructive  display  of  the  strata  of  sanditQnes  which  have 
•  been  forced  over  on  their  edge;, — and  thu?  now  rpst  vertically— 
may  be  found,  when  the  tide  is  at  an  ebb,  below  the  rather  bluff 
points  stretching  along  the  sea  beach  to  the  east  of  the  towi| 
just  beyond  ^^  Guthrie's  Hill. "  These  here  form  a  rough  an4 
extensive  platform.  I  did  not  observe,  if  I  recollect  aright,  the 
Jiard  ^ed  sandstone.  The  variety  of  the  colours  of  the  strata  is 
liere  very  distinctly  defined.  Their  cleavage  too  appeared  gen$? 
^ally  to  be  transverse  to  the  stratification. 

^  Leyden's  TranslaUoo,  Aonal  Ist  and  ^f 
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I  have  not  observed  any  upheaved  tabular  sandstone  fortnatioit 
resembling  that  so  common  m  India. 

The  order  of  the  above  vertical  strata  passing  upwards  was 
origioaily,  and,  reckoning  them  laterally,  now  is,  as  follows. 

1.  The  massive  crystalline  red  sandstone  assumed  to  be  the 
deepest. 

2.  Clay 

3.  Then  the  layers  of  other  sandstones  var}ing  in  thickness 
from  one  to  four  feet,  with  clay  intervening. 

4.  Strata  of  clay.  ; 

Lastly,  soil  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  these  strata,  and 
mixed  with  vegetable  matter  where  these  are  not  laid  bare  by 
ihe  sea. 

To  whatever  group  this  sandstone  formation  may  be  assigned,  it 
is  still  plain  that  it  exhibits  none  of  the  strata  associated  with  coal  be- 
yond itself, — no  example  of  the  fossiliferous  or  carboniferous  strata. 
If  coal  existed  here,  it  should,  unless  very  deeply  seated,  crop  out 
along  with  the  other  vertical  strata.  But  the  usual  European  geolo« 
gical  tojts  of  the  presence  of  coat  appear  to  be  often  absent  in  these 
Eastern  countries.  The  coal  measures  of  Borneo  may  he  pro!o:iga- 
tons  of  the  sandstone  furnialion  we  are  describing.  I  have  nutsre.i 
any  professedly  sclcnlific  description  of  them.  But  from  re(>lies 
which  I  was  favored  with  to  written  queries  given  by  me  to  C.ipt:^i.i 
Man  M.  N.  I.  and  Captain  Congalton,  Com.  of  the  11.  C.  Sleamcr 
Hooykly^  and  from  spccime  is  kindly  procured  by  them,  I  ga- 
ther that  it  is  associated  at  Pulo  Chirmin,  which  is  about  20() 
feet  high,  with  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  that  a  mass  of  red 
sand  and  clay  overlies  the  coal. 

At  Pulo  Kang  Arang,  again,  from  the  specimen  received  from 
Captain  Man,  the  stratum  immediately  overlying  the  coal,  which  is 
€omm6n  coal,  is  a  soft  white  sdndsione;  next,  according  to  Cap- 
tain Congalton's  specimen,  is  a  grey  shale,  but,  as  far  as  the 
specimen  would  determine,  not  fossiliferous;  next  a  slaty,  bitumin- 
ous coal  with  sulphuret,  I  believe,  of  iron  betwixt  the  lamins; 
then  a  glistening  light  bituminous  coal  rather  iridescent.  The 
slaty  coal  exhibits  the  iron  pyrites  either  in  thin  films  or  in  cu- 
bical pieces.  The  strata,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  arc  horizontal 
.or  nearly  so.    Above  the  sandstone  la;  earths.    The  Borneo  siaV 
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coal  appean  to  be  oomtnoti  coal,  barniog  with  a   good  deal  of 
not  yery  bright  flame,  and  leaving  a  brownish  earthy  residaom. 

On  looking  at  the  specimens  already  described  after  a  lapse  of 
about  five  years  I  find  the  surface  and  the  interstices  betwixt  the 
lamime  covered  by  copious  groups  of  crystals  of  Alum.  It  does 
not  ignite  very  quickly.  Specimens  of  the  accompanying  strata 
shew  yeUowish  clayey  sandstone  tinged  by  iron  of  a  brownish 
colour;  whitish  sandstone;  a  fawn  colored  earth;  and  a  bluish  white 
day;  none  of  whicb  exhibit,  under  a  strong  glass,  any  remaios  ci 
plants  Of  fishes. 

I  have  been  exploring,  during  the  past  ten  years,  for  coal  along 
the  coast  to  the  north  of  Pinang,  and  have  latety  ascertained  two 
localities  where  I  think  the  fields  are  promising.  I  have  8peci«- 
meas  also  brought  to  me  by  my  people  from  other  localities.  An 
excursion  as  a  passenger,  which  by  the  obliging  permission  of  the 
Hon*ble  the  Goverrier  of  the  Straits,  Lieut  Colonel  Butterworth,  I 
made  in  the  H.  C.  S.  HoogUy  last  May,  was  too  short  to  enable 
me  to  do  so  much  towards  a  minute  description  of  the  coal  field  of  this 
section  of  the  Continent  and  its  Islands,  as  I  wished;  but  this  may 
be  accomplished  hereafter.  If  the  Singapore  sandstone  strata  were 
to  lie  betwixt  the  lias  and.  the  coal  measures,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  red  variety  is  the  new  red  sandstone.  Mr.  T.  Lay  describes 
the  same  coal,  I  believe.  He  observes  that  it  lies  at  an  angle  of 
45^  and  is  6  feet  broad,  covered  by  powdered  sandstone,  hills  or 
ridges  of  soft  sandstone  forced  up  into  ridges  by  volcanic  action. 
He  supposes  that  the  hard  red  sandstone  which  crops  out  was  the 
original  rock. 

The  variety  of  soil  in  Singapore  which  Is  often  found  within 
the  area  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  is  very  apt  to  puzzle  the  agri- 
adtorist  who  has  not  adverted  to  the  cropping  out  of  the  sandstones. 

The  reddish  coloured  sort  does  not  yield  a  red,  but  a  whitish, 
a  yellowish,  or  a  grey,  soil* 

The  white  kind  gives  a  light  coloured  sandy  soiL  The  yellow 
produces  a  brownish  one,  while  the  blue  and  variegated  clayish 
strata  afford  a  great  deal  of  red  soil. 

I  believe  that  it  has  been  considered  that  the  new  red  sandstone 
yields  by  decomposition  a  very  fertile  soil.  I  have  not,  however, 
been  able  to  find  in  the  Island  any  red  soil  directly  derived  from 
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Ihatrotk.  There  are  a  few  scattered  patches,  itisCrvie,  of  red  or 
reddish  soil,  but  they  appear  ta  belong  to  the  clays. 

I  find,  after  a  careful  examuialion  of  seven  of  thes«  sandslooe  strata 
and  an  eqnal  number  of  their  respectively  superincumbent  soils,  that 
they  all  contain  very  nearly  Hie  f^mie  relative  average  proporiioo  of 
fislex,  or  48  per  centum  ;r-thMS  evincing,  that  inothing  eiae.. could 
kftve  intervened  betwixt  Ibe  outcrojpftiog  strafa^  and  the  smi,  wfw 
QTCrlyiog  them,  frhich- could  htfve  formed  that  soil.  The  maximum 
jof  ailcx  is  87,  and  the  minimum  3  per  cent.  The  »rera9e'  of  three 
of  the  most  crystalline  was  78  per  cent.,  and  of  threto  of  the  other 
jnosjt  distinct  strata  19  per  cent*  There  is  a  great  absence  of  quartz 
.vdlis  in  ail  of  these  sandstone  strata  of  the  Island,  bot  they  become 
more  common  upon  the  islets  lying  off  the  harbour.  I  have  observ- 
ed, however,  on  splitting  largo  blocks,  that  some  of  the  fragments 
bad  been  cemented,  as  it  were,  by  a  solution  of  very  6110  .white 
silica,  a  Sew  lines  only  in  thickness^ 

The  vertical  strata  above  described  seem  to  have  been  throvir 
into  their  present  position  by  a  different  foroe  from  that  which 
jbeaved  up  the  Government  Hill, — for  these  have  not  been  dis- 
rupted; and  although  the  force  which  tilted,  them  over  must 
liave  been  great,  they  have  maintained  their  parallelism,  and  doobt- 
Jfi$s  thfir  original  direction,  for  the  dip  appears  to  have  been 
about  £•  and  W.,  varying  to  SJB.  and  I^.W*. 

The  plain  upon  whidi  the  suburbs  and  part  of  the  town  of 
Singapore  stand  is  chiefly  composed  of  deep  beds  of  sand, — 
si^motimes  whiGe,  occasionaHy  bluish  or  reddish;  averaging  from 
90  to  95  per  cent  of  silica.  The  rest  is  aluminous.  This  sandy 
tract  and  some  others  lying  along  the  seashore  have  doubtless  been 
formed  by  a  retreating  sea,  since  ita  sand  is  mijueff  with  recent 
abells  and  aea  mudr 

The  vallies  h^ve  a  pealy  stq^cntraium^  which  varies  in  thick- 
ness from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot,  or  a  little  mQr&  Below  Ibis  \its 
generally  a  bed  of  cold  day,  und  below  ikds  a  stratum  of  arena- 
ceous day.  But  near  to  the  sea  t^is  last  is  exchanged  for  mod. 
This  peaty  earth  is  generally  blacker  th«n  the  peat  of  colder  la- 
titudes, w^re,  as  far  as  seems  to  have .  yet  been  discovered,  P^' 
^  peat  can  alone  be  formed.  It  is  also  lightfsry  since  its  f'eg^ 
table  nutUer  has  not  been  sui&dently  decomp^ed.    It  dso  wao^ 
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toberence  being  ycty   friab!e.     It  seems  bo'wever  taakt  ia  |^re«>. 

sendog  the  ^eiDs  of  trees   ysbkh  lie  ioibeddcd  in  it^  tot  io  e  Ifer* 

jaited  extent  only.  '  .  .         .  jl 

Wiien  burned  in  oentact  ^ith  the  atmosphere,  the  resolt  was 

Carhcni) 43.       \     Tbb  specimea  so   exa«^ 

Sitex  and  other  earths, . «     3.  73  /  mined  was  from  the  swam* 
Very  magnetic  S:  minute  >py  Qat  at  the  base  of  the 

grains  of  protoxide  of  iron,       •  25  W  western    slope    of  Movnt 
Loss, 54.      ^Sophia. 


100. 
5ir  H.  Davy  shewed  that^  in  general^  peat  is   found  to  confain 
from  60  to  99  parts  of  inflammQbie  or  destructible  matter,  the. 
rcsiduam  being  similar  to  the  components  of  the  substratum,  witk 
some  oxide  of  iron* 

THE    IRUX   STONE. 

t 

Although  the  ironstone  of  the  Island  is  most  commonly  foOnd 
in  delarJied  rnas-ses,  yet  tliere  are  tbm  strata  of  it  also.  Theso 
iast  occur  chielly  amongst  the  upper  sandstone  and  clay  ]ayor.s. 

lam  inclined  to- believe  that  these  masses  in  most  instances  are 
codcretidnary,  bitti  have  in  several  JocaUties  found  them  in  sitti, 
either  in  thin  strata  of  irregular  thickness,  or  forming  a.  sort  of  dylc» 
cutting  verticaliy  through  the-  clays.  This  vortieal  appearance  may 
he  deceptive,  for  the  clays  may  have  been  stmilarly  inclined  at  first, 
but  decomposmg  and  niixing  afterwarcls,  may  Jiave  left  the  harder 
ironstone  by  itself. 

This  ironstone^  whicii  has  been  called  by  sf)>mo  laterite,  has  nol 
1  believe  be^  analyzed.  It  has  been  considered  I  underhand  to 
contain  Manganese,  which  is  probable  etiongh,  sirtee  Umber,  an  ove 
of  iron,  contaiits  that  substanes.  It  exists  from  'the  sizcf  of  coarse 
sand,  and  smooth  small  pebbles,  up  to  rounded  masses  of  tan  of 
twelve  feet  in  dtdmetcr.  it  has  a  black  or  dark  clove  brown  aspect 
externally;  sometimes  it  is  scoriatiid;  and  t  havia  fomid  it ^otryoidal^ 
and  this  at  the  depth  of  six  feet  from  the  8o/face  of  the  .gpouid.    * 

Internally  it  is  cellular  like  xtitcs-^tbe  ceUi  containing  the  same 
substance  as  the  mass  but  in  a  pulverulent  state,  and  of  a  reddish 
7(2Uow  colour.    It  varies  in  density,  and  where  hardest  deea^noi 
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«aiily  yield  to  the  knife*  It  is  not  magnetic  in  the  mass^  but,  when 
pulverized,  grains  of  magnetic  iron  appear.  The  powder  is  a  dark 
brown  earth.  It  resembles  a  good  deal  the  very  magnetic  ironstone 
found  by  me  in  the  Tavoy  Province,  Tbnasserim,  in  1825.  But 
amongst  the  sand  and  gravel  in  which  these  ironstone  masses  lio 
imbedded,  I  have  found  grains  of  highly  magnetic  oxidulous  vroa 
ore. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  iron  'ore  upon  BtUcit  Juldtong, 
which  is  a  hill  belonging  to  me  in  Province  Wellesley,  Pinang;  and 
it  was  there  generally  used  by  the  Malays  to  make  iron.  But  it 
was  not  found  rich  enough  to  repay  the  trouble  of  working  it. 

The  depth  at  Singapore  of  the  iron  day  and  conglomerates  rare- 
ly exceeds  six  feet,  the  average  being  about  three  feet,  and  they 
very  seldom  extend  in  any  given  locality  over  a  greater  surface  tbaa 
three  or  four  acres.  But  where  the 'ironstone  does  not  appear  sn- 
perGcially,  it  will  pretty  generally  be  discovered  below,  at  the  depth 
above  given,  provided  the  incumbent  soil  be  of  a  reddish  hue. 

It  is  most  common  at  the  extremities  of  the  ridges,  and  on  their 
summits,  in  their  lower  slopes  and  in  their  hollows.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  thickest  in  the  centre,  fining  off  towards  tho  edges,  but  of- 
ten terminating  abruptly  at  its  greatest  thickness. 

Where  the  ironstone  stratum  contains  a  large  portion  of  the  me- 
tal it  is  very  steril,  but  where  the  oxide  of  iron  is  not  in  excess 
the  soil  there  becomes  the  most  fertile  which  the  island  possesses, 
although  the  limit  is  very  confined* 

Captain  Francklin  notices  that  the  amygdalpidal  iron  clay  at  Bartia 
in  India  is  steril  and  bare  in  some  places,  and  apparently  highly 
productive  in  others.* 

It  appears  occasionally  as  if  running  in  a  superficial  vein,  but  this 
aeems  to  be  merely  owing  to  its  superior  hardness  to  the  vertical 
strata  which  were  in  contact  with  it,  and  which,  have  been  disin- 
tegrated. The  red  iron  ores  chiefly  belong  to  the  secondary  forma- 
tioo,  those  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour  chiefly  but  not  exda- 
sirely  to  primitive  ones.ir  To  this  last  dass  the  one  we  are  des« 
cribiog  bears  a  dose  aAmty. 

The  specimens  before  me  are 

•    Page  70. 

f    PhiUips  lllaerflls  p.  47. 
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i.    Tery  dirk  and  (glimmering,  cemented  by  brown  pulverulent 
day. 

2.  Tbe  darkest  coloured,    contains  ^a  good  deal  of  quartz  as 
miy  be  observed  by  a  miscroscope. 

3.  Small  quartz  grains  connected  by  a  ferruginous  day. 

4.  Hematites,  reddish  brown,  slightly  glimmering. 

5.  Brown  coloured,  mixed   with  blackish  and  very  red,  with 
vhitish  grains  of  quartz. 

6.  Mixtures  of  all  these. 

This  scorious  ironstone  has  been  termed  laterite  by  some  en« 
quirers,  and  in  a  few  places  it  and  its  conglomerates  a  good  deal 
resemble  in  external  appearance,  and  partly  in  their  internal  struc- 
tare,  the  original  type, — ^the  laterite  first  described  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
from  its  likeness  to  a  brick.  He  found  it  on  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  and  particularly  I  believe  on  its  western  coast,  Malabar. 

I  have  seen  extensive  beds  of  it  at  Cannanore  on  that  coast, 
aod  it  there  materially  differs  from  this  Singapore  stone,  and  that 
also  of  a  similar  nature  found  at  Malacca.  The  Indian  laterite,  if 
we  are  to  be  guided  by  that  observers  description,  ought  to  be 
deemed  tbe  true  one.  It  is  much  lighter  and  more  uniform  in 
colour  than  the  Singapore  or  Straits  kinds.  It  is  much  softer  than 
these  when  in  situ,  being  dug  out  in  small  blocks  and  shaped  like 
large  bricks  by  a  knife  or  hatchet  or  even  a  sharp  piece  of  wood. 
It  contains,  Dr.  Buchanan  observed,  ^  some  lime."  The  quan- 
tity of  lime  will  doubtless  correspond  to  that  contained  in 
the  felspar  of  the  underlying  granite.  But  it  becomes  equally 
hard  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  It  is  also  internally  more  cel- 
lular and  reticulated.  I  will  not  pronounce  positively,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  that  tbe  Cannanore  laterite  reposes  in  situ 
on  granite,  but  I  believe  it  does;  and  that  it  has  been  tbe  result 
of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  observes  that  the  laterite  appears  to  be  the  ar- 
gilla  bpidcea  of  Wallerius,  has  no  appearance  of  stratification,  lies 
over  granite  in  masses,  is  full  of  cavities  and  pores,  contains  much 
iron  in  the  form  of  red  and  yellow  ochres,  can  be  cut  with  a 
Irowell  or  large  knife  when  in  tlie  quarry,  becomes  hard  like  brick 
by  exposure,  does  not  ever  contain  it  is  said  any  vegetable  exuviae. 
b  is  called  in  Tamul  ^  3tria  kuUa''  or  brick  stone,  but  its  proper 
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name  would  be  laterilc  from    lateritos.     The  iaterite  of-  Malabar 
contains  some  lime.  * 

Captain  Franklin  observes,  ^  that  Ibc  granite  at  Herapore  is 
capped  by  lieaps  of  ferruginous  conglomerate,  vhich  last  is  con- 
nected witli  a  stratum  of  iron  ore,  and  «n  this :  last  Ihe  afew  red 
sandstone  rcposos."  •{" 

These  two  last  strata  were  produced  of  course  subsequently 
to  th&  protrusion  of  the  granite  and  the  conversion  of  its  outer 
portion  into  the  conglomerate,  if  this  last  be  net  raeafit  (b  imjply 
jn  breccia  containing  fragments  of  other  rocks  than  the  granite. 

This  condition  or  assigned  origin  \vouid  be  quite  sufficient,  to 
stamp  it  with  a  distinctive  and  uniform  character.  Whereas  the 
Singapore  ironstone  is  the  result  of  deposits  in  i^ater  of  the  de« 
l>ris  of  primary  rocks.  In  this  state  in  Malabar  it  looks  origi- 
nally like  a  gritty  clay,  mottled  red  and  white.  The  Natives  of 
Malabar  build  their  houses  with  this  substance.  The  iron  it  con- 
tains becoming  further  o&ydized  by  exposure  acts  as  a  cement, 
and  helps  to  change  the  mass  from  its  original  greyish  colour  to 
ji  dark  'brown  or  reddish  brown,  white  the  contraction  of  the  clay 
In  drying  produces  the  internal  cavities  alluded  to.  The  stratum  of 
clay  or  df:composed  granite  which  lies  nearest  to  the  parent  rook 
on  the  Pinang  hills  much  resembles  externally  tliis  Malabar  late* 
rite,  but  it  scarcely  liardcns  on  exposure*  The  Mabeea  rock  of 
which  the  old  Dutch  fort  was  built,  approaches^  much  nearer  *thaa 
that  of  Sitigapore  to  the  Malabar  laterite« 

I  have  traced  tliis  /a^m/ic  formation  up  to  the  fotHudo  of  Juek- 
ceylon,  and  1  su&pcct  that  it  exists  In  a  more. op  las  perfect  state 
along  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Boy  of  Bengal  where 
that  is  backed  by  granitic  mountains,  and  perhaps  where  it  is  so  by 
other  primary  rocks.  When  the  granite  is:  highly  micaceous  and 
felspathic,  its  decomposition  may,  I  think,  be  expected  to  aflbl'd  a 
perfect  lalcrite. 

When  the  Singapore  latecitic  ironstone  occurs  as  a  substratum,  it 
bears  marks  in  its  dark  brown  colour  and  its  imbedded  pebbles, 
of  having  been  once  a  surface  one.  This  stone  is  More  cbntifluous- 
ly  and  extensively  distributed  on  the  smafl  hills  and  uhduloliotts  iii 

**    As  Res.  vol.  III.  p.  440 

f    Gcoloslcal  Acct.  of  a  Partorindia,  p.  73. 
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flie  vicinity  of  the  Town  and  along  the  road  to  New  Harbour,  inclu* 
ding  the  GorcrnmeDl  .bill,  Iban  in  any  other  locality  on  the  Island, 
vhtfe  the  ocbry  earths  and  elays  predominate  in  the  interior.  The 
white  or  porcelain  clays  are  found  [and  I  believe  of  good  qua- 
lity for  the  arts]  in  beds,  in  various  spots  and  sometimes  dole  to 
the  iron  clays. 

There  is  a  sort  of  soap  stone  lookiog  substance,  sti-caked  red, 
white,  and  greenish^  which  is  found  in  (bin  layers  or  massive  amongst 
the  clays.  It  is  rather  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  has  occasionally 
a  (ibrous  texture. 


Being  desirous  jof  comparing  the  strata  already  described  with 
those  of  several  small  islands  lying  oft  Singapore,  I  got  into  a 
sampan  on  the  ist  Oct.  ISll^  and  rowed  round  several  of  them, 
not,  however,  without  having  been  pretty  well  drenched  with  salt 
water,  for  these  boats  ship  water  when  the  sea  is  scarcely  ruffled. 
I  bad,  however,  to  repeat  my  visits,  one  day  being  insufficient  for 
Dj  purpose. 

PULO   TIMMITKITL* 

This  little  island  is-  entirely  composed  of  sandstone  and  clay.  It 
is  about  60  yards  in  diameter  and  is  surrounded  by  coral  beds,  and 
it  is  about  50  feet  high. 

There  are  five  distinct  strata  visible,  (fig.  3.)  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  aboQt  SO"*  to  40"",  and  the  dip  is  to  the  SE. 

Whitish  and  reddish, 
red,  2  feet, 
yellow,  2  feet. 
„      8  feet, 
red,  3  feet. 

Light  red  and  brown  soil. 
A  veSn  was  here  noticed  of  liematitic  ironstone,  and  a  very  large 
block  of  ferragioous  conglomerate  lies  unconnected  at  the  base  of  the 
Bataral  sectioD  of  the  island.    Is  is  intersected  bV  veins  of  quartz. 

PULO   CHIKUKOir. 

The  sandstone  strata  here  dip  as  at  Polo  Timmijkdl  but  they 
have  been  elevated  to  an  angle  of  about  55^ 


No. 

1. 

» 

2. 

» 

8. 

» 

4. 

» 

b. 

» 

6. 
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At  the  sea  level  I  observed  a  hard  stratum  having  a  sienitic  a«- 
t)«cl.  At  the  east  point  of  this  island  numerous  small  veins  of 
quartz  occur  in  the  sandstone^  and  occasionally  well  defined  quartz 

crystals. 

The  stralificalion  is  as  follows — passing  Upwards* 
No.  1.     White  sandstone,  16  feet. 
„     2.     Reddish  and  whitish,  17  fect^ 
^     3«     Purplish  and  very  argillaceous,  7  feeti 
„     4.     Yellowish  red,  40  feet- 
this  bland  was  decked  with  a  tree  named  by  the  Malays  SUiif^ 
having  a  bright  scarlet  flower* 

BLAKAN6    MATI. 

This  island  is  aboUt  2^  miles  lung  with  a  maximum  height  of 
about  308  feet.  The  name  implies  ^  Dead  back"  owing  to  the 
steril  soil  on  its  southern  face. 

The  strata  here  shew  themselves  prominently  some  way  up  the 
bill.  (fig.  4.)  I  did  not  ascend,  being  obliged  to  return  before 
dark. 

I^ULO  TOKOXG. 

This  small  island  is  from  15  to  20  feet  high*  The  strata  of 
sandstone  incline  at  an  angle  of  about  60<>)  towards  the  North  or 
N.  easterly. 

They  are  whitish,  yellowish,  and  green,  4  to  6  feel  thick,  with 
thin  layers  betwixt  them  of  reddish  and  yellowish  sandstone.  There 
are  several  small  caves  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face  of  the  rocks. 
The  strata  have  been  much  disturbed. 

PULO  BtAH   SAGA. 

• 

So  called  from  its  fancied  likeness  to  the  Indian  pea.  The  sand- 
stone strata  are  here  veriieal^  their  line  of  direction  being  about 
NW.  and  SE.  But  at  the  east  ond  of  the  Island  there  is  a  sligbt 
inclination,  the  inclination  bemg  to  the  N£. 

PULO   UBI. 
I  found  here  a  quartzose  schist. 
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PULO   PANJANO. 

There  is  oh  this  island  a  hard,  grey,  and  very  quartzose'  stratifi- 
•d  rock.  The  quartz  vhite  and  lamellar,  general  colour,  bluish, 
white,  contains  specs  of  black  mica. 

BATU  berlayah. 

This  sandstone  rock  stands  conspicuously  off  a  point  of  Singa- 
pore island  ^hich  flanks  the  inner  harbour  or  passage. 

The  strata  of  this  point  are  high/y  inclined,  and  in  some  in- 
staDces  almost  vertical.  They  are  all  waved.  The  direction  of 
their  vertical  line  appeared  to  be  NW.  and  S£. 

SECTION   1st. 

(fig.  5.) 

feet,  inches. 

No.  1.     Yellow  and  red, 8  ^ 

^  2.     Purplish  and  white  or  mixed, 7  ,, 

yy  3.     Red,  purple  and  whitish,    8  ^ 

^  4.  Thin  stratum  of  red  lateritic  iron  ore, . .  79  8 

„  5.     Purple, 20  „ 

^  6.       Do 20  4„ 

ToUl  63        8 
Some  thin  quartz  veins  are  found  in  these  strata. 

SECTION  2nd. 

(fig.  6.) 

No.  1.     White  sandstone, 7  feet. 

^     2.     Yellowish  and  red   do.    . .  8   ^ 

^     3.     Purple  and  white  mixed,   . .  7     ^ 
^     4.     Purple  and  whitish  yellow — 

distorted  stratum, 7     ^ 

^     5.     Purple  strata, 50     ^ 


Total,     79     ^ 
t^oceeding  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Johore  river,  I  examined 
two  small  islands  or  rather  rocks,  called  Pulo  Hantii  ^^  Ghost  Is- 
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Here  are  the  first  indications  of  (what  I  suppose  to  be)  the 
secondary  strata.  The  rock  is  a  hard  slale  considerably  fractured. 
This  rock  dips  to  the  southward  at  an  angle  of  about  23^ 
The  strata  were  a  quartzosc  bluish  grey  compact  slate,  bare- 
ly yielding  to  the  knife;  a  darker  coloured  sort  and  harder;  a 
grey  quartzose  and  stdl  harder  slate,  blue;  a  compact  schist  not 
yielding  to  the  knife ;  a  very  hard  lighter  coloured  and  more  mas- 
sive schist,  and  lastly  a  dark  blue  compact  stratum,  quartzose  and 
ferruginous,  fracturing  cubically. 

JAMES  LOW* 
Province  fFellesley,  Ist  July,  1847« 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  KARANG  BOLLONG  AND  OF  THt 
BIRDS  NESTS  ROCKS  THERE.* 

Tbs  district  of  Karang  BoIIong  is  situated  in  the  residency  t>f 
Bagelen,  division  Ambal,  on  the  southerly  sea  coast  between  the 
rivers  Chinching  golong  and  Djetis,  both  of  which  have  their  em- 
boachore  in  the  sea. 

The  first  is  crossed  at  the  post  named  Sowook,  and  this  is 
often  attended  with  danger;  because,  when  the  sea  is  rough,  it 
runs  in  a  bay  in  the  river,  which  capsises  small  boats,  fgetekj 
and  occasions  the  loss  of  life  from  time  (o  time.  Having  crossed  we 
arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  BoIIong,  and  from  this  we  are  carried 
further  in  chairs.  On  the  top  of  this  hill,  which  is  about  250  to 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  have  a  most  beautiful  view 
over  the  south  promontaries,  the  Ocean,  and  to  the  west  over  a  for- 
tification. Descending  thence  we  come  to  the  village  of  Karang  BoI- 
Iong where  the  residence  of  the  Overseer  is  situated. 

This  bouse  is  built  of  stone  and  covered  with  allang  allang.  It 
has  a  verandah  in  front  and  behind,  and  is  provided  with  six  rooms, 
besides  a  stone  ^  godown  covered  with  tiles  to  keep  the  birds  nests, 
and  having  convenient  out  of&ces  of  bambus.  From  the  front  ve- 
randah we  have  a  view  of  the  south  promontary,  Karang,  called 
Kuda,  on  the  east  mount  Klotto,  on  the  north  the  mountain  Pange- 
rangan,  and  on  the  west  the  mountain  Koboronbo.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  Kdlibolet  lies  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  the  for- 
tification named  Karang  BoIIong,  which  is  furnished  with  two  tf 
pounders,  and  has  a  garrison  of  one  Serjeant,  five  European  and 
thirty  native  soldiers. 

Before  the  house  of  the  overseer  on  a  knoll  there  is  a  bambu  cu- 
pola from  which  we  have  a  view  to  the  east,  through  a  cleft,  of  the 
ocean*,  while  the  view  to  the  westward  embraces  the  village  of 
Karang  BoIIong. 

At  Djeladrie  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Karrang  BoIIong  there  are 
ponds  into  which  the  flow  of  the  sea  bring  fishes.  These  fishponds 
however,  are  dependent  on  the  more  or  less  favorable  state  of  the 
"leather,  because  \i  has  happened  that  the  fish  have  escaped  from 

*  Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Tijdsehrift  voor  Neniandt  Indie • 
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tbe  overflow  of  the  water.  Once  or  twice  m  the  year  the  i}sh  art 
sold  to  the  population  of  tiie  district  of  Rarang  Bollong,  and  from  the 
proceeds  the  sluices  of  masonry  and  cleansing  of  the  ponds  are  pro- 
vided for.  The  surplus  is  divided  between  the  people  of  the 
villages  of  Sdwook  and  Djeladrie  who  keep  the  watch. 

Generally  speaking  the  place  may  be  considered  healthful.  The 
thermometer  (Fahrenheit)  is  found,  as  a  mean,  in  the  morning  at 
6  o'clock  from  70°  to  74**,  at  noon  from  SS**  to  83%  and  in  the 
evening  at  6  o'clock  from  77**  to  79**. 

The  population  of  the  district  Karang  Bollong  consists  of  1000 
able  bodied  men,  who  are  free  from  all  state-service  and  contri- 
butions, excepting  tlie  maintenance  of  the  roads.  They  find  their 
livelihood  by  gathering  birds  nests,  in  the  cultivat'on  of  sawa  and 
tagal  *  fields  and  in  fishing.  The  women  on  their  part  keep  them- 
selves busy  in  weaving  cloths,  which  are  everywhere  in  good 
demand,  and  are  much  sought,  as  I  have  heard,  in  the  capitals 
of  the  residencies  Siirakarta  and  Djokjokarta. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Karrang  Bollong  furnishes  annually 
an  important  produce  of  birds  nests,  but  it  is  less  known  in  what 
manner  the  collection  is  made  and  with  how  much  danger  to 
life  it  is  attended.  For  this  reason  I  have  deemed  it  not  inap- 
propriate to  give  a  description  of  it  here  as  exact  as  possible,  com- 
mencing from  the  time  when  the  collection  begins. 

The  gathering  of  the  birds  nests  takes  place  three  times  a  year 
under  the  name  of  Uduan  kesongOy  tellor  and  kapaL  The  first 
begins  in  the  end  of  April,  the  second,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
and  the  third,  in  December.  The  yearly  produce  is  commoolj 
between  50  and  60  piculs. 

When  the  time  for  the  gathering  approaches  the  heads  come 
together  with  the  persons  they  employ,  before  the  I'esidence  of 
tbe  overseer,  who  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  Wedons,  Mantre 
an^  the  writer,  fixes  the  amount  destined  for  the  procuring  of  buf- 
faloes, he-goats,  rattans,  bambus,  and  torches,  as  well  as  the  distri- 
bution of  opium,  incense  and  ataL 

After  all  this  has  been  done,  a  servant  is  sent  to  the  Goa  Nth 
gosarie  accompanied  by  the  head  men  of  this  clifT.     The  Go4 

'^  Tmgaij  dry  rice  cultivation  eqaivalent  to  the  Malay  ttmoA. 
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Nogosarie  is  the  most  accessible,  provided  the  sea  is  not  too  rough. 
Six  nests  are  then  ordiaarily  collected  to  be  compared  with  the  sam  - 
pie  of  the  previous  year  and  to  judge  if  the  collection  can  take  place 
or  noL 

If  the  head  men  consider  that  the  nests  are  fit  to  be  collected,  the 
people  then  send  for  the  Wayang  and  Toppeng,  and  the  overseer 
makes  further  regulations  with  the  head  men  of  the  cliff,  for  what 
is  necessary  for  offerings  and  feasts. 

According  to  old  custom,  a  Thursday  is  always  chosen  to  make  a 
beginning  with  the  preparation  of  what  is  needed  for  the  feast,  so 
that  on  this  day  the  people  occupy  themselves  with  cleaning  the 
Ballang, — the  cliff  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tjintjing  Guling. 

The  next  morning  (Friday)  the  buffaloes  are  killed.     Two  hours 
afterwards  they  take  some  pieces  of  flesh,  tongue,  entrails,   Ac.j 
from  the  slaughtered  animals,    and  place   them   on   small  bowls 
woven  of  bambus  called  Sadjen,     Thay  arc  then  offered  to  Bol- 
long  Watu  Tumpang  and  near  the  watch  houses  of  the  cliffs  at 
Dabar,  Gedee,  Wale,  and  Nogosarie;  while  at  the  cliff  of  Medjeng- 
klek  a  he-goat  is  offered  with  incense.     This  festival    must,   by 
old  custom,  always  take  place  on  a  Friday,  which  by  the  natives 
is  called  Ngaderan.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a  Wayang 
is  performed  in  the  Bollong,  generally  a  piece  of  seven  acts:  while 
the  necessary  flowers,  fr^iits,  ointments,  siri,  pinang  <S;c.,  and  what  is 
farther  required  for  the  offerings  are  prepared  by  the  Tukan  kem^ 
bang.     All  these  materials  arc  placed  on   the   before   mentioned 
bambu  bowls,  and,  in  the  evening  at  ^  past  5  o'clock,  arc  brought 
by  a  servant  into  the  Bollong  near  the  Seroot  tree.     The  origin 
of  this  tree  is  ascribed  to  a  Javanese  named  Kiai  who  is  buried 
there,  and  above  whose  grave  Ihe  tree  has  risen ;  and  now  the  su- 
perstition of  the  natives  declares  that  the  tree  has  sprung  from  the 
navel  of  the  dead.     They  likewise  make  offering   on  the   burial 
place,  at  the  waringin  tree,  and  in  the  room,  the  pantry,  kitchen  and 
other  places  in  the  dwelling  of  the  overseer. 

After  the  wayang-players  have  returned  from  the  Bollong,  the 
bed  placed  near  the  entrancq  of  the  godown,  known  under  the 
^eoeral  appellation  of  devils-bed  or  bed  of  Nyai  Ratu  Kidul  (which 
Ikis  agisted  from  time  immemorial)  is  put  in  order  by  the  Dikang 
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Gedong  «nd  ornamented  with  some  silk  and  other  clotlis.  Nobody 
but  this  woman  is  allowed  to  do  this.  Every  Thursday  during  the 
time  of  the  collection  this  bed  is  cleaned  and  offerings  are  made 
to  it. 

After  everything  has  been  made  ready  the  small  lamps  are  lighted 
and  the  small  bambu  bowls  with  Qowers,  fruit,  «S:c.,  are  placed  with 
particular  marks  of  honour  by  the  Tiikan  Gedong  before  the  bed  oa  a 
small  couch  made  for  the  purpose.  At  the  same  time  she  says  in  high 
Javanese,  as  if  addressing  some  distinguished  person  ^  By  order 
of  Mijnheer  (meaning  the  overseer)  I  here  bring  wherewithal  for 
you  alone  to  eat.''  After  this  speech  the  Tdkan  Gedong  herself 
answers  ^  Yes,  mother  Tdkan  Gedong,  say  to  father  mijnheer  (the 
officer)  that  I  return  my  thanks  for  the  food  which  he  has  sent  me.^* 

After  this  ceremony  is  finished  the  Tdkang  Gedong  remains 
sitting  on  the  bed,  and  further  asks  Nyai  Ratu  Kidul  (who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  present  in  the  bed)  ^  if  it  be  agreeable  to  her  that  the 
birds  nests  should  be  collected  and  if  it  shall  take  place  without  mis- 
chance'*, which  request  is  ordinarily  answered  with  ^  yes"  fingiej^ 
During  this  time  the  wayang  is  kept  up  till  the  next  morning. 

The  foUoviing  morning  (Saturday)  the  heads  of  the  cliffs  Da- 
bar  and  Gedie  go,  with  the  persons  whom  they  have  employed,  to 
their  ^oas,  with  the  ladders  which  have  been  prepared  some  days  De- 
fore,  and  accompanied  by  the  Gedeks  and  Sentonos  for  each  cliff  ia 
order  to  make  further  preparations  for  a  commencement;  while  dur- 
ing all  the  day  the  toppcng  play  is  maintained. 

The  cliffs  Walo  and  Nogosarie  are  visited  eight  days  later,  ami 
Medjiengklek  two  -days  after  that.  I  have  enquired  what  could 
be  the  reason  for  visiting  4hcse  cliffs  latest  but  no  explanation  could 
be  given  to  me.  In  the  evening,  the  toppeng- play  being  finished, 
the  so  called  Karang  Bollong  feast  begins,  on  which  occasion  the  garni- 
lang  and  two  or  three  dancing  girls  make  themselves  heard.  At  the 
first  seven  acts  the  dancing  girls  turn  tlicir  heads  towards  the  birds 
nest  warehouse  in  honour  of  Nyai  llatu  Kidul,  and  it  is  a  ge- 
neral custom  in  the  district  of  Karang  Bollong  wherever  a  feast 
is  given  to  dedicate  the  first  seven  songs  to  the  honour  of  Nyai  Rata 
Kidul.  So  soon  as  the  wedons,  mantrc,  writer,  the  head  of  the 
cliffs  with  their  people,  and  some  heads  of  the  dcssas,  are  met,  they 
sit  down  on  a  mat  in  a  circle  to  dine.     The  writer  places  himself  at 
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the  head  of  this  table  and  proposes  different  toasts  to  the  success  of 
the  approacRfng  collection.  After  the  guests  have  satisfied  them- 
sdres  opinm  is  offered  to  every  person  present  The  company 
tojoj  themsehes  some  ivith  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Gamelang, 
some  with  opium  smoking,  while  others  occupy  themselves  with 
diewiog  seree,  and  this  continues  till  midnight,  when  the  feast 
eods. 

After  this  feast  (on  Sunday  morning)  the  head  men  take  their  de- 
parture for  their  rocks,  and,  if  the  sea  is  not  too  rough,  the 
ladders  are  joined  in  order  to  reach  the  entrance  of  the  holes 
that  they  may  collect  six  birds  nests,  which,  from  prudence,  are  again 
compared  with  the  musters.  The  harvest  then  is  arranged.  But 
if  it  should  be  found  that  the  nests  are  not  yet  ready  to  be  ga- 
t^ed,  further  preparations  are  stopped  in  order  that  the  swallows 
may  not  be  disturbed.  If  it  is  found  that  the  nests  are  of  the  proper 
^Ik,  the  work  is  continued  by  making  stages  and  ladders  and 
fisteoing  them  to  the  rocks  into  which  the  collectors  have  to  des- 
ceni  All  these  operations  being  completed  in  five  or  six  days, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nearest  dessa  go  to  the  diffs  Dahar  and  Gedee 
with  the  men  belonging  to  these  cliffs,  accompanied  by  gandeks 
and  sontonas  who  carry  with  them  the  requisite  bags  to  contain 
the  nests  which  may  be  gathered. 

The  number  of  collectors  for  the  first  day  is  limited  to  80  or  90 
persons  for  each  of  the  two  cliffs,  and  this  number  afterwards  dimi- 
nishes as  the  nests  are  gathered. — When  the  bags  are  filled  they  are 
hroQgbt  to  the  godown  under  the  direction  of  a  Guru.  On  arriving, 
^re,  a  sedeka  is  given,  consisting  of  red  and  white  bubor,  and  this 
itax  is  regulated  by  the  collectors  of  the  day  for  each  cliff.  Af- 
ter the  priest  has  spoken  his  benediction  over  it  and  the  dishes  have 
heen  eaten,  the  nests  are  weighed  and  stored  in  the  godown  ^n  a 
flooring  of  plank  made  for  thenL 

The  work  of  the  remaining  cliffs  Wollo  Medjiengklek  and  Na- 
gosarie  is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  collection  at  the  Grst  two  places 
ii  made  by  the  people  employed  without  any  payment  on  ac- 
<^tmt  of  the  smallness  of  the  produce.  With  respect  to  the  last,  sixty 
or  seveoty  persons  are  ordinarily  employed,  and  57  to  60  rupees  cop* 
P^  it  paid  for  each  collection  to  the  head  men.  The  sum  is  divided 
imoBgtt  the  bekels  and  the  people.     On  account  of  these  difb  being 
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situated  at  about  five  miles  distance  over  very  difiicu|^  roads,  the 
birds  nests  are  kept  and  watched  till  the  next  morning  io  a  bam- 
ba  house,  called  kongsie  made  near  the  watch  house  of  the  cliff. 
They  are  afterwards  brought  t)  the  godowns  for  which  each  bearer 
receives  5  cents,  a  sogo  of  opium  of  ^  sikar  weight.  * 

The  collection  of  the  nests  necessarily  depends  altogether  on  the 
state  of  the  sea.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  Kuda  a  OagstalT 
has  been  erected  for  this  reason,  and  when  a  white  flag  is  hoisted 
it  is  a  signal  that^  the  sea  is  calm  and  that  the  holes  can  be  ap- 
proached, but  if  a  black  flag  be  shewn  it  is  a  signal  that  the  sea  is 
too  rough.  Each  collection  from  all  the  holes  is  finished  in  twenty 
to  twenty  four  days.  The  priucipal  birds  nest  cliffs  are  those  which 
I  have  described  above,  and  they  extend  from  the  cast  to  the  west 
along  the  Karrang  Bollong  south  cape.  Between  these,  there  arc 
some  smaller  cliffs  the  produce  of  which  is  of  little  or  no  import- 
ance. 

The  collection  of  the  nests  \s  attended  with  much  difficidty  and 
sometimes  even  with  danger  to  life,  because  the  apertures  are  si- 
tuated  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  are  consequently  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  so  that  tlie  water  washes  in  and  out  of  some 
of  the  holes.  Hence  when  the  sea  is  somewhat  rough  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  apertures,  much  less  to  enter  them.  In  order  to 
form  a  just  idea  of  the  dangerous  work  which  must  be  performed 
by  the  collectors  I  will  try  to  give  an  exact  description  of  it. 

To  enter  the  cliffs  you  descend  one  precipice  6r  two  hundred 
fc6l,  neariy  perpendicular,  by  means  of  one,  two  or  three  rattan 
ladders  (according  to  the  greater  or  less  height)  which  are  5 
inches  broad  and  each  77  feet  long.  The  lateral  or  prindpal 
ropes  are  composed*  of  wild  rattans  twisted  together  to  a  thick- 
oess  of  two  inches,  and  having  wooden  steps  two  inches  thick 
and  thirteen  inches  distant  from  each  other.  The  upper  tnd  of 
the  ladder  b  well  fastened  to  a  strong  tree  by  black  ropes  and 
the' lower  end  is  placed  on  one  of  the  rocksw 

In  order  to  reach  one  of  the  holes,  they  n^ake  use  of  two  rat' 
tans  each  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  long;  but  in  some  clifis  bam* 
bus  are  used  12  to  18  feet  long  which  arc  placed  one  above  the 

*  ▲  SIktr  is  a  half  cent  or  the  2hiuidredtbpartofanipeetrgiitd«<> 
Cgnildcr.) 
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other— that  they  may  steady  themselves  by  holding  the  upper  when 
waJking  along  the  under.  The  entrance  of  the  caves  is  about  IS 
feet  broad,  more  or  less,  and  30  high.  The  interior  is  from  60 
to  114  feel  broad  and  from  420  to  480  high.  The  bottom  of 
most  ojf  the  caves  is  washed  for  about  one  quarter  of  its  length 
by  sea-water,  three,  four  or  more  feet  in  depth.  The  whole  of  the 
iDterior  appears  to  consist  of  limestone.  In  the  caves  arc  stages 
tiade  of  bambus  which  are  boand  fast  with  ropes  to  the  walls  of 
the  rocks  on  wlilch  the  collectors  stand.  It  often  happens,  in  con- 
sequence, that  the  cliffs  on  which  the  ropes  of  the  stage  are  fast- 
ined  become  loosened  and  the  whole  stage  is  precipitated^  which 
Ipmetimes  occasions  a  loss  of  life.  Most  of  the  nests  are  taken 
vom  the  wall  by  the  hand,  and  those  which  are  ob  the  roof, 
tj  an  iron  hook  fastened  to  a  long  bambu. 

The  swallow  named  lawetj  has  a  compressed  head,  whicby 
lowever,  with  its  thick  and  rounded  feathers  appears  large  in  com- 
«rison  with  the  bodv.     Tha  beak  is  broad  and  wide  witli  a  black 

■ 

'i|rl*5haped  small  point  bent  downwards.     The  eyes  are  black  and 

Qia'ably  large,  and  the  tongue  arrow-shaped.     The  throat  is  very 

•  telt  as  well  as  the  bones  of  the  wings  and  feet.     The  feet  consist  of 

0Br  toes  of  which  three  are  in  front  and  one  behind.     All  the  toes 

live  black,  curved,  sharp,  and  tolerably  long  claws,  so  that  tho 

iird  can  every  where  lay  fast  hold  of  the  rocks  and  clills.     The 

aR  b  almost  as  long  as  the  whole  body.     When  the  throat,  tiie 

Migs  and  the  liead  are  spread  out,  the  bird  lias  a  circular  appear- 

ttee.    The   colour   is   greyish   black  inclining   a  little  to  green. 

te  the  back  near  the  tail  to  the  belly  the  blackish  passes   into 

SOdsecoIour.     The  breast  is  bluish, 
i"    ,   . 

B^des  thes9,  some  wild  species  called  lintye  inhd[)it  some 
Wes.  These  are  somewhat  smaUer,  and  have  a  wEute  breast.  In 
Mkr  respects  they  agree  completely  with  the  lawet.  The  nests 
fihidi  they  make  are  constructed  of  grass  stalks.  They  are,  how- 
•rcr,  of  the  same  form,  and  are  as  artfully  Qiade  as  the  others^ 
bot  are  without  the  least  value.  The  residence  of  these  swal- 
Im  Untye  in  the  caves,  contributes  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the 
Ciittu  ftir  which  reason  they  are  destroyed  as  much  as  possible 
wmm  gathering. 
^  ;tt||lM  valb  of  the  rocks,  the  birds  build  their  nests  in  horizontal 

p 
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layers  close  to  each  olher.  They  place  them  at  different  heights  from 
50  to  300  feet,  as  they  find  room,  and  leave  no  holes  or  suit- 
able spaces  open,  provided  they  are  dean  and  dry ;  for  when  the 
walls  prove  damp  they  forsake  their  nests.  When  tbe  sea  at- 
tains a  high  level,  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  strong  surf 
beating  against  the  cliffs,  a  percolation  of  water  is  caused  which 
is,  in  the  highest  degree,  prejudicial. 

In  tbe  mornings  at  break  of  day  the  birds  fly  out  with  a  great 
noise  to  seek  their  food,  to  the  neighbouring  places  in  the  cast  mon- 
soon or  dry  season,  but  in  the  west  monsoon  or  rainy  season, 
they  do  not  go  far.  They  return  to  their  caves  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  They  feed  upon  different  kinds  of  bloodless  in- 
sects, hovering  above  the  stagnant  waters,  for  which  their  wide 
open  beak  is  very  useful. 

Their  greatest  enemies  arc  the  birds  ulang  and  alap-alap^ 
who  pull  the  young  swallows  out  of  the  holes  and  seize  many  as 
they  fly  out  of  the  caves. 

They  form  the  nests,  by  vomiting  the  strongest  and  best  fragmenU 
of  the  food  which  tbey  have  eaten. 

When  the  nests  have  been  all  plucked,  the  entrances  are  clos- 
ed with  bambu  fences,  the  doors  arc  sealed,  and  the  rattan  ladders 
are  brought  back  to  the  store  house. 

The  nests  in  the  store  house  are,  some  days  afterwards,  weighed, 
and  packed  in  hampers  (geboks^  each  25  catties),  made  very  light 
with  cross  ropes,  and  sealed  with  the  stamp  of  the  overseer. 
Pieces  of  paper  arc  placed  on  each  hamper,  with  the  number  and 
the  nett  weight  of  the  nests  written  on  it. 

All  this  having  been  done,  the  hampers  are  surrounded  with  cocoa- 
nut  leaves,  prepared  in  the  manner  of  kadjang  mats.  Every  two 
hampers  are  then  made  fast  to  a  piece  of  bambu  (pikol-an)  provided 
with  two  props,  in  order  that,  when  resting  on  the  way,  the  hampers 
may  not  touch  the  ground.  They  are  besides  covered  with  pi- 
nang  bark  so  that  when  it  rains  the  water  can  run  off.  Finally  Uicy 
are  all  sent  to  Surakarta  in  order  that  they  may  be  there  sorted. 

Tbe  evening  before  the  birds  nests  are  sent  off  another  feast 
is  given,  and  on  the  following  morning,  all  the  coolies  depart  with 
their  hampers  for  Surakarta  amidst  the  playing  of  the  gamelang  and 
shouts  of  hurrah. 
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By  ihe  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Le  Fbvae, 

BisJi&p  of  Isaurqpoli*  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Lower 

Cochin  China, 

(Continued  from  p.  B5,J 

G0VERX3IEXT,   KING,   MANDARINS. 

TilK  Government  of  Cochin  China  is  the  most  pure  despotism 
which  is  to  be  found.  For  the  rest,  it  is  an  imitation  of  that  of 
China.  The  power  of  the  king  is  absolute,  and  without  rcstric- 
tioo.  lie  can  make  all  laws  which  appear  proper  to  him,  for  he 
is  the  sole  legislative  authority,  lie  cannot,  however,  entirely  abro- 
gate the  ancient  laws,  on  account  of  the  respect  which  be  believes 
himself  bound  to  shew  to  the  memory  of  the  kings  bis  anccs* 
tors,  and  because  these  laws  hav«  acquired  a  sacred  character  ac-* 
cordiog  to  the  opinion  generally  receiYcd  by  ihe  nation,  and  against 
which  the  most  absolute  power  could  not  struggle;  but  he  is  able 
in  many  circumstances  to  mould  them  to  his  laws,  and  to  elude 
them  in  a  thousand  ways  without  expunging  them  from  the  code. 
The  lives  and  the  properties  of  his  subjects  are  in  his  hands  and 
at  his  disposal;  severe  punishments  are  all  inflicted  in  his  name^ 
and  never  without  his  consent.  If  the  case  is  capital  by  law^ 
whicli  often  happens  for  it  is  excessively  severe,  the  judges  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  institute  the  process  and  pronounce  the  legal 
punishment,  but  the  king  usually  nutigates  it,  in  order  to  manifest 
that  he  only  acts  to  shew  clemency  and  moderate  tlie  rigour  of 
law.  He  thinks  by  this  to  escape  the  odium  which  attaches  to 
the  condemnation  to  death.  The  power  of  conferring  rank  and 
dignities  is  also  reserved  for  the  king,  as  also  of  displacing  the  man- 
d;ii'iQs  and  disgracing  Ihcm.  In  a  word  he  has  the  same  authority 
over  the  subjects  of  his  empire  that  a  father  of  a  family  has  over  his 
children.  The  people  are  taught  not  to  raise  their  looks  towards  the 
tlirone,  except  with  sentiments  of  fear  and  veneration,  and  to  re- 
gard all  the  blessings  of  Hfe  as  emanations  of  his  goodness.  Every 
}'ear  he  offers  a  solemn  sacriGce  to  heaven  for  Ihe  prosperity  of  his 
'cigo.    In  times  of  calamity  and  in  difficult  circumstances  he  fasts, 
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prays,  and  sacriflces  to  avert  the  plagues  of  heaven ;  or  he  causes 
all  these  things  to  be  done  by  his  mandarins. 

This  powerful  monarch  is  surrounded  by*  a  crowd  of  eunuchs, 
and  passes  the  most  part  of  his  leisure  with  the  women  of  the 
palace.  One  only  has  the  rank  of  wife;  but  she  does  not  bear 
that  of  Queen  or  Empress,  The  number  of  concubines  is  unlimited. 
These  women  are  cloistered  for  ever  within  the  walls  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  king.     On  his  dcatli  they  arc  shut  up  in  another  pa- 

* 

lace,  where  tliey  must  preserve  their  chastity. 

The  kings  wears  clothes  of  a  yellow  colour,  ornamented  with  cm- 
broideries  of  figures  of  the  dragon.  The  robes  of  the  mandarins 
are  blue  or  violet,  sometimes  enriched  with  embroidery  of  gold. 
When  they  march  in  the  train  of  the  king  on  the  occasion  of  soroo 
great  ceremony,  their  robes  of  silk,  their  religious  silence,  the  order 
and  the  decorum  which  they  observe,  offer  an  imposing  spectacle. 

We  find  two  classess  of  Mandarins;  the  lettered  mandarins  and 
the  military  mandarins.  The  military  mandarins  arc  usually  roeo 
-without  education ;  bodily  strength  and  a  certain  aptitude  for  the 
manual  labours,  to  which  the  soldiers  are  applied,  form  often  tho 
whole  of  their  merit.  Their  pay  is  also  very  small,  at  least  un- 
til they  arrive  at  high  grades.  The  lettered  mandarins  are  di- 
vided into  nine  orders :  the  ninth,  which  is  lowest,  is  that  of  se- 
cretaries employed  by  government;  those  of  the  eighth,  are  also  a 
kind  of  secretaries  or  writers,  principally  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tbe  calendar;  they  only  adapt  the  Chinese  calendar  to  Iho 
use  of  the  Anamitcs,  for  they  are  not  at  all  so  learned  as  to  be  able 
to  construct  one  themselves.  The  mandarins  of  the  7th  and  6(h 
orders,  are  the  officers  of  justice  who  commence  causes,  and  write 
down  the  depositions  of  witnesses  and  of  tbe  accused.  The  heads 
of  arrondissement  are  of  the  5th  order,  the  sub-prefects  and  the 
judges  are  of  the  4th ;  most  of  the  prefects  of  each  province  arc 
of  the  3rd;  the  ministers  of  the  king  are  of  the  2d.;  there  are 
only  one  or  two  great  mandarins  of  the  1st.  order,  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  council  of  the  king. 

For  the  administration  of  the  aflfairs  of  Government,  there  arc  sis 
departments  or  ministers,  who  are  called  Luc  bo :  The  ist  (b6  laij 
is  charged  with  pointing  out  the  mandarins  fltted  to  fill  vacant  places, 
iand  examining  the  merits  of  candidates.     The  second,  fbd  MJ  is 
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a  kind  of  minister  of  finances  charged  vith  all  that  concerns  the 
royal  treasure  and  the  imposts.  The  3rd,  bo  Ic^  directs  and  pre- 
sides over  ceremonies  according  to  ancient  customs.  The  4th, 
hu  bit^^  regulates  miJitary  afTairs,  like  our  minister  of  war.  The 
5th,  bd  hinhj  takes  cognizance  of  and  punishes  capital  crimes.  The 
6lb,  bo  c6ng^  is  our  minister  of  public  works,  but  he  has  wider 
fanctions.  There  is  no  minister  for  foreign  adairs.  For  the  ma- 
rine, they  have  only  a  superintendent.  The  mandarins  who  preside 
in  these  diflcrent  departments  are  far  from  having  the  same  power  as 
oar  ministers  in  Europe.  They  are  ol)liged  to  report  to  the  king  all 
matters  belonging  to  their  ofiicc,  even  the  most  minute;  and  they 
must  conform  in  all  things  to  his  advice,  or  rather  to  his  orders. 

The  power  of  all  the  oflicers  of  Government  is  so  restrained 
and  so  limited,  that  they  are  always  in  uneasiness  and  dread  of 
being  found  in  fault,  and  of  losing  their  places.  The  duration 
of  their  administration  in  the  same  post,  docs  not  go  beyond  three 
or  four  years.  They  cannot  exercise  any  important  functions  in 
the  quarter  where  their  parents  reside.  They  cannot  take  a  wife 
nor  buy  lands  in  the  country  submitted  to  their  jurisdiction.  If  their 
father  or  mother  happens  to  die  they  obtain  leave  of  absence  for  at 
least  six  months,  in  order  to  fulfd  the  duties  which  a  son  owes  to  his 
deceased  parents.  Any  one  can  accuse  the  mandarins  before  a  great 
tribunal  erected  for  this  purpose  and  called  Tarn  phap]  justice  is 
there  done  in  all  the  complaints  brought  against  them :  thus  a  ma- 
gistrate has  every  right  to  felicitate  himself,  if  he  goes  out  of  oflice 
without  being  accused. 

The  Cochin  Chinese  have  nearly  tiie  same  laws,  and  the  same 
mode  of  punishment  as  the  Chinese.  They  understand  military  tac- 
tics better  than  the  Chinese,  and  have  beat  them  many  times.  They 
hare  even  some  knowledge  of  European  tactics  which  French 
officers  taught  them  formerly.  They  have  no  cavalry,  but  tkey 
hare  elephants  and  a  very  well  appointed  artillery.  At  present  they 
make  muskets  belter,  according  to  their  taste,  than  those  they  can 
buy  from  Europeans.  The  soldiers  only  wear  their  uniforms  when 
llicy  form  the  cortege  of  the  king  or  of  great  mandarins.  This  uni- 
form consists  merely  of  a  frock  ornamented  with  red  or  blue  bands. 
The  Cochin  Chinese  soldiers  in  spite  of  their  cowardice,  are  however^ 
I  tbiuk  a  little  less  faint-hearted  than  the  Chinese. 
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For  Die  rest,  the  identity  of  the  usages  of  these  two  people, — in 
superstitious  ceremonies,  the  worship  of  ancestors,  laws,  govern* 
ment,  S:c.^  shews  that  Uicy  have  had  a  common  origin ;  which  is  con-  • 
firmed  by  historical  traditions.  According  to  these  traditions  Tong- 
king  was  colonized  by  an  Emperor  of  China,  named  lloangtc, 
about  200  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and,  after  having  hd- 
dergone  many  revolutions,  it  became  an  independent  kingdom. 
Many  Chinese  at  the  present  time  come  and  settle  in  Cochin  Chi- 
na, but  in  smaller  numbers  than  in  other  countries  adjacent  to  China. 

0 

These  are  Ihe  only  strangers  who  arc  admitted  into  the  country. 
They  are  more  laborious  and  more  ingenious  than  the  Cochin  Chi- 
nese; hence  they  easily  make  their  fortunes  amongst  them. 

I'HE   LAN6UA0S. 

The  Anamite  language  is  monosyllabic.  It  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  Chinese.  The  written  language  has  not  merely  some  af- 
finity to  the  Chinese  character,  but  it  borrows  it  in  whole  or  in 
in  part.  However,  these  two  languages  have  become  so  different, 
that  persons  6f  the  two  nations  cannot  understand  each  other  in 
speaking  or  in  reading.  All  those  who  arc  in  circumstances  at  all 
easy,  or  who  aspire  to  dignities,  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
Chinese  characters,  which  they  pronounce  in  the  Cochin  Chinese 
manner.  This  study  is  necessary,  because  these  characters  are  the 
only  ones  employed  in  most  books,  and  in  all  official  letters.  There 
are  general  examinations  in  Which  those  who  obtain  the  ftrst  places  are 
elevated  to  the  dignities  reserved  for  the  lettered  mandarins.  This 
is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  ardour  of  the  students.  They  are 
able  in  writing  these  characters  (and  it  is  the  only  means)  to  make 
themselves  understood  by  the  learned  Chinese^  Thus  the  learned' 
language  in  Cochin  Chinese  is  nothing  else  tlian  the  Chinese  langu- 
age. The  only  difference  consists  in  the  pronunciation.  The  vul- 
gar language  was  only  from  the  first  a  dialect,  which  they  never 
wrote;  but  in  the  end  the  Cochin  Chinese,  having  acquired  an  im- 
posing nationality,  the  common  language  became  of  importance,  and 
they  sought  the  means  of  writing  it.  They  had  recourse  to  Chinese 
letters,  the  only  ones  they  knew.  Sometimes  they  have  only  taken 
the  pronounciation  of  the  Chmese  character  and  have  attached  to  it 
a  totally  different  signification :  thus,  they  have  written  oCSl  ^^^^ 
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tbfy  pronounced  cha^  and  which  signifies  father ;  but  in  Chinese  the 
same  character  cha  signifies  ioput  oneself  ints  a  passion.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  united  many  characters  of  which  one  signifies 

Ihc  sense,  and  the  other  the  pronunciation.  Thus  they  write  "f^Xh 

mieag,  the  mouth.     The  first  character  y  y  means  the  sense,  the 

mouthy  and  the  second     YtTt  ndnii  indicates  the  pronunciation* 


This  manner  of  writing  tiic  vulgar  language  has  no  generally  adopt- 
ed form.  Many  persons  write  the  same  word  differently,  and 
many  characters  are  purely  arbitrary.  There  are  needed  to  fix  the 
orthography  of  this  vulgar  language  learned  books  written  in  it; 
but  these  are  as  yet  wanting.  There  have  only  been  written  \\x 
Ibis  language  our  books  of  religion;  many  comedies  and  some 
poems ;  the  learned  men  not  being  fond  of  reading  works  writ- 
ten in  such  a  patois*  They  find  that  this  writing  does  not  ex- 
press the  thoughts  clearly.  We  have  adopted  a  plan  of  writing  this 
language  with  our  European  letters,  as  has  been  done  for  the  Malay 
language :  wc  have  succeeded  in  representing  the  sound  of  words 
very  exactly.  This  much  facilitates  our  study  of  the  language.  This 
language  is  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  Cochin  China  and  Tong- 
Itlng,  but  is  very  commonly  spoken  and  understood  in  Ciampa, 
Camboja,  at  Siam  and  in  Laos.  We  find  the  sound  of  all  our 
letters  in  this  language,  except  the  letter  Z,  and  the  letter  P  at  the 
commencement  of  words;  but  they  have  the  ph  and  the  p  final 
as  in  the  word  bap.  If  they  have  not  exactly  our  letter  F,  they 
have  the  ph^  which  has  nearly  the  same  sound. 

In  this  language,  as  in  all  others,  they  have  proper  names,  and  com- 
mon names.  Often  in  order  to  form  a  substantive  they  add  the 
word^tf,  which  signifies  thing,  to  the  adjective  or  verb:  thus  larUi 
means  good ;  su  lanh  signifies  goodness.  The  adjective  is  ordina- 
rily put  after  the  substantive :  e.  g.  nka  means  a  house,  and  tSt 
means  fine;  they  thus  say  nha  t6ty  a  fine  house.  The  comparative 
is  formed  by  joining  the  word  hon;  thus  tdt  hon  means  better;  for 
the  superlative  they  add  lam  or  rdt ;  e.  g.  t6t  lam^  rdt  tot  sig- 
nify very  fine. 

This  language  has  not  exactly  gender,  number  or  case;  they 
<'an  express  them,  however,  by  means  of  some  auxiliary  words. 
Thus  to  express  the  difference  of  sexes  they  use  for  the  human 


iu 
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species,  the  word  Irai,  for  masculine ;  and  the  word  ffai  for  fe- 
minine :  for  animals  the  word  due  iadicaics  the  male,  the  word  cai 
the  female,  e.  g.  bo  due,  an  ox,  bo  cai  a  cow;  for  winged  ani- 
mals, they  employ  the  words  trdng  and  mat,  ga  tr6ng  a  coclc, 
ga  mai,  a  ben.  Before  the  names  of  living  things  they  ordinarily 
put  tlie  word  eon  (boy  or  girl) :  thus  they  say,  con  irai^  a  bay ;  con 
gat  a  girl;  con  traii^  a  buflaloe;  eon  ca,  a  fish.  They  also  fre- 
quently  use  the  word  cai  before  the  names  of  manimate  things; 
thus  they  will  say  cai  ghe  a  scat;  cai  nha  a  house.  Tbey  usu- 
ally place  the  word  euy^  tree,  before  all  the  names  of  trees,  and  the 
word  /rat,  fruit,  before  all  the  names  of  fruits. 

To  mark  the  plui'al,  they  add  some  word  before  the  substaa- 
Iiv6  as  ehung,  nhung,  caCyphd  Sic. — We,  ehung  tCi;  All  those 
who,  nhung  he  ;  Messieurs,  j^Ae?  6ng^  Ac. 

The  nominative  always  precedes  the  verb  active.  When  two  sub- 
stantives follaw  one  another,  the  second  is  in  the  genitive.  The  dative 
is  ordinarily  marked  by  the  word  elio  placed  before  the  substantive, 
e.  g.  to  do  something  to  some  one,  lamsugi  eJio  au  I'he  accusative 
generally  follows  the  verb  active,  sometimes  also  it  precedes  it, — 
there  is  no  fixed  rule.  The  vocative  is  expressed  by  putting  before 
substantive  the  particles  6,  a,  or  in  expressing  the  title  of  the 
person  whom  tliey  name : — O  my  God,  6  ehua  tui.  The  abla- 
tive is  denoted  by  some  prepositions,  as  bang  boi. 

The  personal  pronouns  are,  ioii  mdy^  no;  me,  thou,  him; 
and  in  the  plural,  chung  tdi,  ehung  bay,  ehung  no,  we,  you, 
they.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  scarcely  any  but  inferi- 
or persons  use  the  word  /o/,  me ;  the  king  uses  the  word  idrm^ 
atid  others  who  are  superiors  in  dignity  use  the  words ;  tao,  ta, 
min,  Mdy,  toi,  they  do  not  address  except  to  inferiors ;  if  they 
speak  to  an  equal,  they  will  call  him  anA,  brother;  to  a  superior 
they  will  say  6ng^  sir,  or  they  will  employ  another  titular  word. 
They  also  rarely  say  no,  of  the  third  person ;  this  would  be  a  term 
of  contempt,  unless  they  were  very  much  superior  in  rank;  they 
will  say  rather  this  Mr.  (Monsieur) ;  ngnoi  dy  this  person,  or  ^ 
well  anh  dy  this  brother. 

Personal  pronpuns  placed  after  substantives  become  possessive 
pronouns ;  nfia  ioi,  my  house.  The  demonstralivc  pronouns  arc 
ndy^f  and  dy^  this,  thaL 
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Tbcy  only  distinguish  three  tenses  in  tlie  verbs :  the  present,  the 
preterite,  and  the  future.  Thus  m^,  means  to  love;  tSi  min^ 
sigolGes  I  love;  ioi  da  mSn^  I  have  loved,  th«y  thus  form  the  pre* 
terite  by  adding  da»  They  add  se  for  the  future :  tdi  se  min  I  wili 
or  shall  love. 

The  Anamite  language  being  monosyllabic,  it  follows  that  there 
is  small  variety  in  the  sound  of  words,  and  that  the  same  word 
has  often  a  great  number  of  significations.  The  difference  of 
sense  then  is  made  evident  by  the  difference  of  tone.  Thus  the 
word  ma  can  have  at  least  six  different  significations,  according  as  it 
is  diffei'cntly  pronounced ;  for  they  can  pronounce  it  in  six  different 
tones  which  we  indijcate  by  marks.  Ma  pronounced  in  a  full  tone, 
recto  tono^  signifies  phantom;  if  the  tone  is  descending,  ma  signi- 
fies but;  if  the  tone  is  grave  or  heavy,  m(S  signifies  to  gild;  if  the 
toaeis  falling,  ma  means  a  horse;  in  the  interrogating  tone  ma 
means  a  tomb ;  in  the  sharp  tone  md  signifies  the  cheek.  We  can 
represent  these  tones  by  musical  notes.  The  full  tone  answers  ve- 
ry well  to  sol  from  below;  the  descending  tone  to  mi  from  be- 
low; the  heavy  tone  io  ut  from  below;  the  falling  tone  to  /a;  the 
interrogating  tone  to  si  natural;  and  the  sharp  tone  to  ut  from 
above.     We  can  write  these  tones  in  the  two  following  manners. 


Ma  mk 


E 


^a 


I 


rr 


ma 


t 


ma 


9 

ma 


ma 


gM=^=M 


Ma  mk  .      ma 

The  tone  varies  a  little  in  the  different  proviticcs.  There  is 
also  some  difference  between  the  pronunciation  of  Tong  king  and 
that  of  €ochin  China,  bat  this  difference  is  not  so  essential  that 
we  cannot  understand  them  well.  Only  some  words  used  in  the 
norlliern  provinces  are  not  used  in  those  of  the  south  and  vice 
versa. 

THE  STATK.OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  IN  COCHIN  CHINA. 

The  Cochin  Chinese  are  generally  much  addicted  to  religious 
practices.    The  Pagans  have  absolutely  the  same  religioti  as  the 

Q 
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Chinese.  The  learned  men  honor  Confucias  and  have  a  sort  of 
natural  religion  which  thcr  do  not  observe.  The  religion  of  Fd, 
which  the  J  call  Pbit,  b  the  most  generally  followed  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  christian  religion  was  first  preached  in  this  country  by 
Franciscan  and  Jesuit  friars,  about  the  middle  of  the  i7th  cen- 
tury. They  found  among  the  Cochin  Chinese  an  admirable  dis- 
position to  embrace  the  christian  religion.  With  the  good  sense 
with  which  they  generally  are  gifted,  they  easily  understood  the 
vanity  of  idols  and  the  solid  proofs  upon  which  our  Holy  Reli- 
gion is  established.  Thus  these  first  missionaries  baptised  many 
neophytes  and  founded  numerous  churches.  But  soon  it  was  seen 
that  something  was  wanting  to  their  rising  church.  There  were 
neither  first  Pastor  at  the  head  of  the  flock,  nor  native  clergy  to 
fill  the  room  of  European  missionaries,  wh^  these  were  taken  off 
by  death  or  condemned  to  silence  by  persecution.  It  was  then  that 
In  PaHs  the  congregation  called  ^^Les  Mission  Etrang^rcs  '"  was,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  formed  to  supply 
Bishops  to  govern  these  new  churches  and  provide  them  with  evan- 
gelical labourers.  Having  reached  these  countries,  our  first  Bishops, 
Vicars  apostolic,  formed  establishments  to  teach  and  exercise  to  the 
functions  of  the  sacred  ministry  a  few  students  whom  they  judged 
sufiicicntly  able.     They  and  their  successors  have  thus   worked   in 

.spreading  chnslianity  in  Cochin  China  and  Toog  King  for  the 
space  of  about  180  years,  y  They  have  succeeded  in  forming  a  na- 
tional clergy  who    are   of  great  assistance,  especially  during  the 

.  persecutions,  when  European  Missionaries  cannot  show  them- 
selves. 

We  have  in  Cochin  China  proper  40  Priests  and  a  great  number 
of  Catechists  and  Ecclesiastical  students.  The  Mission  of  Tong  King 
is  divided  into  t^'o  parts,  one  of  which  is  entrusted  to  the  Missiona- 
ries of  our  congregation.  It  has  80  Native  Priests  and  innumerable 
Catechists.  The  other  administered  by  Spanish  Dominicans  is  less 
Jmewn  to  me ;  yet  I  am  aware  that  it  possesses  a  great  many  Priests 
full  of  zeal. 

The  number  of  Christians  in  Cochin  China  proper  amounts  to 
80,000 ;  in  the  occideaul  Mission  of  Tong  King  to  180,000,  and  in 
the  oriental  one  to  nearly  the  ^ame  nombor.  Thus  in  the  whole  King- 
dom ttifir^  ar«  9lL  lfi9»l  Uf>PQf)  Qhfklm^    ^ioce  Aq  bcjiooing  of 
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(he  last  PersecuiioQ,  however  Tiolent  it  has  been,  the  ntnnber  oC 
ChristiaDS  has  not  diminished :  it  has  even  increased  in  many  places* 
We  hope  that  the  blood  of  martyrs,  which  has  lately  watered  this 
country,  will  be  a  ^'ncw  seed  of  Christians.^'  Hence  we  have  at  this 
rcry  time  the  consolation  to  see  Pagans  coming  in  crowds  to  receive 
tiie  inslroctions  which  we  give  them  secretly.  The  Charch  of  Christ 
has  been  formed  in  Europe  in  the  midst  of  Persecution;  the  ways 
of  Providence  are  at  all  times  the  same ;.  thos  it  is  formed  in  these 
Coontries  in  spite  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Princes  of  the  world^ 
that  every  one  may  say :  "  There  is  the  Gnger  of  God. " 

OF  MISSIONARIES. 

Iq  1533  Father  Bartholomew  Ruiz,  a  Spanish  Franciscan,  reached 
Cochin  China  with  seven  other  friars  at  ^^Pai  Fo"  close  to  Touron  : 
be  was  welcomed  and  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  there 
oRcred  up  with  great  solemnity.  They  wanted  nothing  more  but 
the  permission  of  the  King  to  remain  in  the  country :  which  seemed 
to  be  without  difficulty.  But  contrary  winds  prevented  these  friars 
from  reaching  the  capital ;  they  were  driven  by  a  hurricane  to  the 
Island  of  Hai  Nam  and  returned  to  Manila.  Father  Ruiz  went 
back  to  Cochin  China  at  the  beginning  of  1584  and  called  on  tha 
King  who  gave  him  leave  to  remain  in  the  country. 

The  Chronicles  of  the  order  say  that  he  wrought  many  miracles 
and  converted  many  proselytes;  but  he  was  soon  caught  and 
brought  to  Macoa  by  the  Portuguese,  who  even  at  that  early  time 
imagined  l^hey  had  alone  the  right  to  send  Missionaries  to  the 
East  Indies,  in  virtue  of  what  they  call  ^^Rcal  Patroado"  or  Royal 
Patronage. 

It  was  about  the  year  1615  that  Portuguese  Jesuits  and  Spanish 
Franciscans  went  in  numbers  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Cochin  China, 
and  from  thb  time  only  dates  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  that  country. 

En  1658  two  Frendi  Priests,  the  Revd.  Messrs.  de  la  Mothe 
Lambert  and  Pallu  were  appointed  Bishops,  Vicars  Apostolic,  the 
one  for  Cochin  China  and  the  other  for  Tong  King.  The  former 
left  France  in  1660  Vik  overland  and  reached  Siam  in  1662, 
from  whence  he  sent  one  of  his  Missionaries,  tha  Revd.  M.  Chev- 
rcuil,  to  Cochin  China:  this  gentleman  was  soon  succeeded  by 
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inottier^  the  Rerd.  M.  Hainqaei:  lastly  in  1671  Mgr  De  La  Modie 
Lambert  went  himself  to  exercise  his  zeal  lo  his  Mission. 

TheRevd.  M*  Deydier  is  the  first  French  Misdonary  who  reacb«d 
Tong  King  in  1666.  Since  that  time  down  to  our  days,  there  have 
been  in  Cochin  China  16  Bishops  and  80  French  Missiooariet,  and 
in  Tong  King  17  Bishops  and  47  French  Missionaries,  dl  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  caDed  ^^Les  Missions  Etrangeres."  Their  onin- 
terropted  labours  have  raised  these  Missions  to  the  flourishing  stale 
in  which  they  arc  today. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  THE  EVENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
ARREST  OF  THE  RIGHT  REV.  MONSEIGNEUR 

LE  FEVRE, 

BUAop  of  Uaurapolis  mid  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Lower  Cochin  China 

1846. 

On  tlic  23rd  of  May,  184C,  the  Revd.  M.  Duclos  and  myself  bade 
ailicu  to  our  confrfer^s  at  Singapore,  and  sailed  for  Cochin  China  on 
board  a  large  boat  wliich  I  had  two  years  previously  caused  to  be 
built.  The  crew  were  all  christianH.  The  Nakodah  or  navigator  of  the 
boat  called  Gftm,  aged  about  32  yesu^,  was  a  man  bold  and  ready  to 
undertake  every  thing,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  for  the  service  of  the 
mission.  He  had  sax  hands  on  board ;  I  had  besides  three  students, 
who  had  been  sent  to  our  college  at  Pulo  Pniang ;  a  large  quantity  of 
stores  and  a  sum  of  money,  the  amount  of  the  alms  from  the  a^ssocia- 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  llie  voyage  was  rather  a  dangerous 
one,  owing  to  our  light  boat ;  we  had  a  few  strong  squalls  and  were 
pursued,  for  four  days,  by  a  Chinese  Junk,  which  seemed  to  be  man- 
ned by  Rratcs.  The  Cochin  Chinese  boats  lay  closer  to  the  wind 
diaa  the  Chinese  Junks,  and  this  is  what  saved  us.  On  the  6th.  June, 
vc  were  off  the  Cape  of  St.  James  called  Con  gio,  A  contrtuy  wind 
prevented  us  from  entering  this  port  during  the  night  of  the  6th. — 
we  spent  the  Ttli.  day  in  keeping  off  and  on  close  to  the  port,  and  the 
ui^ht  being  come,  we  run  the  risk  of  passing  the  Custom  House.  Cir- 
crumstances  were  not  favorable :  the  wind  was  still  contrary ;  the  tide 
was  low  and  our  way  was  protracted :  yet  we  had  passed  the  Custom 
Jlouae  and  thought  ourselves  out  of  danger,  when  we  saw  a  boat  at 
anchor  on  the  right  side  of  the  river.  She  waus,  as  we  suspected,  a 
Custom  House  boat  on  ^'atch ;  we  tried  t^  avoid  her  by  going  to  the 
oppoate  side :  but  she  saw  us  through  the  light  of  the  moon,  which 
then  shone  brightly,  and  pursued  us  by  pulling  after  us  in  a  small 
boal^  which  soon  overtook  us.  Five  soldiers,  who  acted  ad  Custom 
Uoase  officers,  came  pn  board,  M.  Duclos  and  myself  were  shut  up 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  light  was  ordered  and  the  boat  visit- 
ed.  It  was  soon  kno\iii  by  the  ssuls  and  the  masts  that  the  boat  had 
<x>nae  from  Singapore,  and  the  Nakodah  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
wlmt  he  could  not  deny.  "  Tliis  boat  comes  from  Singapore,"  said 
the  Custom  House  Officers ;  "acknowledge  also  that  she  lias  on  board 
•*  €7Aiiiesc*^9 — ^this  is  a  way  of  spcakuig  to  signify  "  Opium",  because 
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^fiorc  to  preach  the  tnie  Religion,  that  vre  had  reason  to  l>e1ieT'e 
tliat  it  was  no  more  prohibited  in  Cochin  China,  as  it  wha  allowed  in 
China  by  a  public  Edict  of  the  £niperor,  and  this  Edi(*.t  had  been  sent 
by  him  to  the  kiug  of  Cochui  China,  who  \a  his  vassal.  We  said 
what  we  liked :  the  whole  was  written  without  difficulty  and  the  dis* 
patch  was  forwarded  to  the  capital.  We  were  brought  with  our  ba$r- 
gage,  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  curious  persons,  to  the  hou}« 
destined  for  Mandarins  when  travelluig:.  The  Pilot  and  the  crew  of 
our  boat  were  put  in  another  pris«on ;  we  could  never  conmiunicate 
with  tiiem.  No  one  was  allowed  to  approach  us,  and  the  christians 
especially  were  strictly  prohibited, — ^then  a  great  fear  was  spread 
amon«^  them :  they  had  reasons  to  fear  the  vexation  of  the  Manda- 
rins, bcin<:^  suspected  to  have  called  us  to  them.  Often  spies  have 
been  sent  to  examuie  whether  some  movement  was  discovered  araoiur 
them  ;  but  this  had  no  ill  consequences :  notlung  could  be  made  out 
tliat  might  compromise  any  one.  We  feared  above  all  for  the  Uevd. 
M.  Michc,  who  had  retired  to  "  Lai  Thien"  in  tlie  same  Province : 
he  had  some  sudden  fears,  but  I  think  that  he  is  Idt  more  quiet  since 
iny  departure. 

On  the  21st  of  June  the  Revd.  M.  Duclos  was  attacked  by  a  fe- 
ver which  soon  caitscd  alarm.  I  had  few  Europe>an  medicines ;  I 
had  then  recourse  to  those  of  the  country.  The  great  I^Iandann, 
who  always  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  us,  gave  orders  that  medi- 
cines of  all  descriptions  I  might  reqiure,  sliould  be  supplied.  He 
would  not  allow  the  Physicians  of  the  comitrj'  to  attend  ou  my  "  con- 
frere." In  vaui  I  observed  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  medi- 
cines, especially  Chmese ;  I  was  obliged  to  act  as  if  I  had  been.  I 
only  used  a  few  plants  of  which  I  knew  ilie  virtue  and  eficacj'  in  si- 
milar complaints.  But  the  Uevd.  M.  Duclos'  complaiiit  was  of  a 
nature  not  to  yield  even  to  the  best  remedies.  To  tlie  dysentary  was 
soon  added  a  sort  of  brain  fever  and  I  saw  tliat  there  was  no  hope. 
I  then  warned  hun  to  prepare  himself  for  the  great  passage  from  lif*5 
to  ctemit}' ;  which  warning  he  received  with  joy.  All  his  life  h«<i 
been  a  preparation  for  death,  and  he  could  not  meet  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  God  than  tlie  moment  in  which  ho  was  a  pn- 
soner  for  the  faith.  He  joined  me  in  reciting  the  prayers  of  the  dying 
and  gave  up  his  soul  to  God  on  the  17t:i  July.  One  may  easily 
conceive  how  painful  it  was  to  me  to  see  my  companion  in  captivity 
taken  away  fnmi  me,  he  who  had  been  my  fellow  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  who  promised  to  be  an  indefatigable  labourer  for  the  mis- 
sion of  Coclun  China,  to  wlxich  he  had  devoted  all  liis  kS&Aons. 
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Bat  God  has  disposed  oUierwise :  let  his  Holy  name  lie  blessed  for 
e?er! 

The  ms^ificent  monument  Kingf  Gia  Lon^  ordered  to  be  erected 
for  the  lUght  Revd.  I>r.  Pigneaux,  Bishop  of  Adran,  still  exists,  though 
now  there  is  no  watch  over  it  as  formerly :  it  is  not  far  from  the 
Town  of  Sai  Gon.  I  asked  that  my  friend  should  be  interred  in  the 
io^de  of  this  Monument.  The  great  mandarin  gn^anted  my  request. 
The  services  which  were  formerly  rendered  by  a  Frenchman  to  King 
'*  Gia  Long"  were  remembered  with  pleasure.  It  was  indeed  a  strik- 
io|^  contrast  to  see  the  grandson  of  this  Prince  sentencing  to  the 
chain  two  other  Frenchman  animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  Mgr.  d* 
Adran.  Several  mandarins  mourned  it ;  for  the  King's  edict  had  just 
arrired  and  it  appeared  that  M.  Duclos  and  myself  were  to  be  brought 
to  the  Capital  fettered  with  chwns  by  the  neck,  and  judged  according  to 
the  hnrs.  I  then  hastened  to  render  the  last  dulses  to  my  "confrere**, 
and  they  allowed  me  liberty  enough  to  effect  this.  I  adorned  the 
corpse  with  all  the  sacerdotal  vestments,  and  it  was  placed  in  a  beau- 
tiful coffin  and  borne  to  the  grave  by  a  band  of  soldiers. 

As  soon  as  the  Revd.  M.  Duclos'  funeral  was  over,  they  thought 
of  forging  irons  for  me  and  sending  me  by  boat  to  the  Capital  with 
all  my  baggage.  I  left  Sai  Oon  on  the  20th.  July,  being  led  by  two 
Captains  and  a  band  of  soldiers.  Our  voyage,  which  lasted  fifteen  days, 
was  signalized  by  no  extraordinary  event.  I  was  not  inhumaly  treat- 
ed by  my  conductors.  The  European  has  something  that  commands 
respect  from  the  people  of  this  country.  Tliey  generally  excuse 
themselves  for  being  compelled  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  King  in 
what  is  disagreeable  to  us. 

On  the  6th.  August  I  was  led  to  the  Tribunal  of  the  Tortures, 
Vp  to  this  moment  I  had  avoided  to  make  myself  known  as  the  man 
who  had  been  formerly  brought  before  the  law,  then  sentenced  and 
repreived  in  the  preceding  year.  I  feared  a  little  the  moment  when 
I  would  be  obliged  to  appear  before  my  former  judges  and  be  in&llibly 
recognized.  True,  on  my  arrival  several  persons  cried  out :  '*  He  is 
the  man  we  saw  last  year"— others  doubted  about  it :  for,  luwing 
cropped  my  beard,  my  featives  appeared  different.  To  let  them 
remam  in  perplexity,  I  gave  them  only  evasive  answers.  "  Think 
well  about  it,"  said  I,  "  all  the  Europeans  are  like  each  other  more 
*^  or  less :  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  see  them,  may  easily  oon- 
'^  found  them.  If  you  all  say  that  I  am  he  who  appeared  here  last,  in 
*'  vain  would  I  deny  it,  you  would  not  believe  me :  examine  and  de- 
l^cide  the  question." — In  the  preceding  year,  I  had  only  dedared 
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my  t;hristian  naine ;  and  tfiis  jear  T  gave  my  surname :  tlus  was  s 
new  difficulty  which  they  could  not  solve.     They  insisted  on  my  con- 
fessing^ the  trath,  and  to  excite  me  with  more  efficacy  to  do  so,  they 
promised  to  release  me.^    All  these  reasons  had  little  effect  on  me :  the 
Mandarins  were  to^  order  that  adl  the  persons  who  had  seen  me  of- 
tenest  and  my  former  companions  in  captivity  should  be  sent  for,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  could  receg^nize  me.     Bein^  imwilfing  to  ex- 
cite uselessly  too*  great  a  commotion,  I  dearly  acknowledged  that  I 
was  the  man  of  last  year,  and  that  I  woald  unreluctantly  submit  tO' 
the  penalty  reserved  for  those  taken  i^am  in  tiie  same  fault.    The 
king  was  soon  informed  of  this  fact.     He  fell  into  a  violent  passion 
f)n  hearing  it  r    **  Wliat  does  he  come  to  do  here  ?**  he  cri^ :  ^  let 
kim  be  asked  whether  he  has  parents  at  Sai  Gon  whonr  be  comes  to 
visit  and  let  lus  head  be  cut  off."    This  was  sud  at  the  first  move* 
ment ;  fen*  on  the  following  day  he  gave  Iris  orders  in  writing,  and  he 
let  it  be  understood  that  his  intention  was  that  I  should  not  be  put 
to  death,  yet  the  Mandarins  were  ordered'  to  meet  in  a  solemn  audi- 
ence to  addresa  me  a  few^  questions.    The  first  and  the  most  often 
repeated  was  t^s  r  **  why,  after  having  been  last  year  reprieved  by 
^  the  king  from  the  penalty  of  death,  have  you  still  dared  to  come  to 
l9iis  country  ?'*     I  then  remend>ered  the  answer  formerly  given  by 
the  Apostles,  when  aefter  having  been  arrested  by  the  Jews,  it  was^ 
told  them :  had  we  not  forbi^en  you  to  preach  this  religion  ?   '^  The 
Lord  of  Heaven,"  sasd  I  to  them,  "  commands  to  preach  the  true  Re- 
***  Ugion  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world :  wherefore  in  spite  of  men's 
'**  prohibition,  I  was  bound  in  consdence  to  come  back  to  teadi  it, — 
^'  besides,"  I  added,  ^'I  had  reasons  to  believe  that  it  was  no^more  pro- 
^  hibited  here.^    It  was  indeed  formerly  prdiilnted,  when  it  was  be- 
^  Ueved  tliat  the  ndnisters  of  religion  pludced  out  the  eyes  of  the  dy» 
'^ing  persons  and  many  otiier  similar  calumnies;  but  now  ^tte  truth 
^  is  known, — no  one  g^ves  any  more  credit  to  dl  the  infimious  reports 
**  spread  against  the  misdonaries.    Hius  in  China  the  public  exer- 
^'cise  of  thedtfistian  religion  has  been  aiUowed,  and  the  Emperor's 
**  intention  is  that  it  sltould  be  likewise  allowed  in  all  tiie  countries 
tributary  to  Cliina ;  having  sent  them  the  Ediet  relating  thereto :  it 
is  astomsldngf^  that  hei^  you  da  not  conform  to  it»"    Tlie  Manda- 
rins interrupted  me  saying  t  **  Why  did  you  not  go  to  Clrina  since 
you  knew  that  the  Catholic  relis^oa  was  allowed  there  ?"     **  I  had 
a  spedal  affection  for  tiie  dmstians  and  even  the  pagms  of  this 
**  kingdom,  knowing^  their  language  and  customs,  and  beddes  I  had  a 
^  speeid  nusdon  for  this  country."    **  Has  some  one  obliged  you  to 
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"come  back ?"     **  No :  I  have  come  tlirough  my  own  will."   "  Docs 
*'  the  king  of  France  send  you  ?"  "No :  he  only  allows  me  to  go  whi- 
^'  Uior  I  like."     *'  Has  he  been  informed  that  you  had  been  released 
*^  last  year  ?"     Yes :  because  one  of  his  vessels  has  come  to  claim  me 
^'~I  liave  heard  say  that  he  rejoiced  on  account  of  my   happy 
"release."    "Does  he  know  that  you  have  come  back?"     "Not 
"yet:  but  he  shall  know  it."     "  How ?"    *'  My  arrest  will  become 
"public,  the  Journals  will  mention  it,  and  all  the  people  in  Europe 
will  know  it."     "Let  him  be  tied  up  by  the  sticks,"  said  the 
great  Mandarin,  in  a  tone  radier    timorous:  tliree    sticks  were 
brought  in,  one  to  tie  up  both  hands  together,  and  the  others  to 
tie  both  feet  separately.     It  is  in  this  way  that  all  the  criminals  are 
tied  up  when  they  are  under  examination  and  the  kshings  of  the 
bamboo.     I  was  thus  tied  and  prostrated  to  the  ground  ready  to  re- 
vive the  lashing.     A  soldier  held  in  liis  hands  the  bamboo,  while 
the  interrogation  was  continued.     "You  are  going    to  Sai    Gron: 
"  to  which  village  and  to  which  house  are  you  going  ?"     "I  had  no 
*'  determined  post :  having  reached  christian  villages,  I  woidd  have 
^  stopped  in  the  house  whose  owner  would  have  consented  to  harbour 
^^  me."    Ulio  has  given  you  the  money  which  you  carry  along  with 
"  you  ?"    "  The  dirutians  of  £urope  who  send  alms  to  relieve  tlie 
**  misery  of  the  christians  of  these  countries ;  for  religion  teaches  thus 
"  to  exercise  charity  towards  every  one,  and  to  consider  all  men  of  ail 
**  cottnlaries  as  brethren  whom  we  ought  to  love  and  relieve"     "  You 
do  not  then  fear  lest  you  may  be  put  to  death  ?"     "  i  would  fear  to 
suffer  deoth  as  a  malefactor ;  but  to  die  for  tiie  sake  of  the  true  re- 
**  ligion,  this  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  tlian  to  be  feared."    "  But  see 
*^  the  evil  you  cause:  the  Pilot  of  your  boat  will  be  put  to  death :  ail 
^  the  crew  will  likewise  suffer  death."     "  Let  those  who  put  them  to 
*^  death  assume  the  re^onsibility  thereof.     I  come  hither  only  vnth 
"  the  view  to  do  good :  is  it  I  that  ^all  sign  their  sentciKu;  or  cnt  off 
their  heads  ?"     They  came  again  to  the  first  question.:  "  With  what 
view  liave  you  come  back  again  ?"     "I  have  already  teld  it  to  you : 
1  do  not  understand  why  you  ai'e  reiterating  these  questions."     I 
then  raised  my  head  to  look  at  the  Mandarins'  faces,  and  read  in  their 
eyes  that  they  suspected  me  to  have  come  to  excite  some  rebellion 
among  the  christians  and  perhaps  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  army  of 
Europeans.     Then  I  loudly  said,  "  I  have  not  come  hither  to  make 
"a  war  or  excite  the  people  to  an  insurrection:  I  have  neither  the 
**  will  nor  the  power  to  do  so.     I  have  studied  religion  from  my  in- 
fancy, and  during  all  mjr  life  I  have  been  occupied  with  religious  af- 
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*'  iairs :  I  know  nothing'  else,  and  am  not  acquainted  with  worldly. af- 
**  fiurs, — surely  if  you  had  known  me  better  you  would  not  have  had 
such  strange  thoughts  about  me."  This  reason  appeared  to  satisfy 
them,  and  they  said  one  to  onother :  ''  He  has  come  to  teach  reli- 
gion." lliey  ordered  we  to  be  loosened  and  seated  at  a  i-espectable 
ditance,  while  they  continued  putting  many  questions,  but  less  im- 
portant and  urgent.  I  cannot  remember  them  all :  true  liiey  are  al- 
most similar  to  those  mentioned  above; — ^fatigued  by  so  many  ques- 
tions, I  felt  quite  weak  and  begged  leave  to  withdraw.  Then  the 
Mandarins  went  to  take  my  answers  to  the  king  who  was,  it  appears, 
satisfied  with  them.     I  have  never  been  ill  treated  smce. 

In  the  fear  lest  a  European  vessel  should  soon  come  to  ask  my 
release  and  that  of  the  men  of  my  boat,  the  King  ordered  that  my 
cause  should  be  terminated  within  fifteen  days :  otherwise  it  would 
luive  lasted  at  least  three  months.  After  haiang  heard  and  examined 
superficially  my  depositions,  they  hastened  to  pass  the  sentence.  It 
was  excessively  severe,  and  yet  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Country.  We  were  all  to  have  our  heads  cut  off  without  any  delay. 
The  King  confirmed  it  only  with  r^[ard  to  the  pilot :  but  as  to  me 
and  the  crew  we  were  reprieved  until  further  orders,  that  is  we 
were  not  to  be  put  to  death.  According  to  the  sentence  issued  by  the 
Mandarins,  all  that  belonged  or  was  thought  to  belong  to  me,  was  to 
be  confiscated  for  the  Royal  Treasury,  but  the  King  dared  not  admit 
such  a  clause.  He  knew  well  that  he  would  be,  on  some  future  day, 
obliged  to  return  every  thing  willingly  or  by  force :  he  then  ordered 
tiiat  all  my  property  should  be  carefully  kept,  and  that  ten  dollars 
should  be  given  me  monthly,  out  of  my  own  money,  for  my  food  and 
other  expences :  which  was  duly  executed  until  my  departure  for 
Singapore. 

We  owe  this  caution  and  royal  clemency  to  the  Captidns  of  the 
French  Navy,  who  have  come  to  Touron  to  claim  the  Missionaries 
who  had  been  incarcerated,  and  especially  to  Admiral  Cedlie,  by 
fvhom  they  were  sent* 

DOMINIQUE  LEFEVRE, 
Bv,  (T  IsauropoUs  Vic.  jlpos,  de  la  Coch.  OccidenU 
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TEMMINCK'S  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  DUTCH  POSSES- 
SIONS IN  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

A  WORK  recently  appeared  in  Holland  under  the  title  of  '*  Coup 
d'Oeil  General  sur  les  Possessions  Neerlaud^nes  dans  1'  Inde  Arelii- 
pelagique,"  and  as  the  circumstances  iwder  which  it  has  been  written, 
no  less  than  its  own  merits,  give  it  an  unusual  claim  to  attention,  we 
shall  lay  the  more  important  portions  of  its  contents  before  our  rea- 
ders. It  may  be  received  as  containing  that  riew  of  the  policy  piu*- 
sued  by  Holland  in  her  eastern  empire  which  her  government  is  de- 
sb^us  of  impressing  on  tlie  world,  llie  author  (M.  Temmiuck,  Di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Leyden  and  a 
distuiguisjied  naturalist)  states  in  his  preface  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  facts  contauied  in  the  work  have  been  derived  from  official 
documents,  to  wliich  he  had  received  access  from  the  Minister  of  Co- 
lonies ;  and  from  the  manner  in  wliich  he  alludes  to  the  strictiu'es  of 
tlie  English,  German  and  French  presses  on  the  colonial  policy  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  paiticularly  to  what  he  terms  the  diatribes  of 
RafBes,  Crawford  and  the  Singapore  newspapers,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Coup  d'Oeil  has  been  compiled  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  government,  and  is  intended  as  a  vindication  of  that  policy. 
What  confirms  the  surmise  is  the  fact  that  the  book  was  advcitized  in 
May  last  in  the  Javasche  Courant  (the  only  newspaper  that  is  pub- 
lished in  Netherlands  India,  and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  an 
official  one)  and  the  attention  of  the  public  directed  to  it,  by  tlie  Ge- 
neral Secretary  to  Government. 

Although  we  are  very  far  from  approving  of  many  of  the  features 
of  the  policy  wliich  M.  Tenmunck  seeks  to  justify,  we  deem  it  just 
not  to  mar  tlie  effect  of  his  vindication  by  any  runiung  comment. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  precis  of  the  modern  histoiy  of  Java.  As  a 
confflderable  portion  of  the  facts  contuned  in  it  are  already  before 
the  English  reader,  in  the  works  of  Sir  S.  Raffles  and  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
we  shall  pass  at  once  to  the  more  novel  and  interestuig  contents  of 
chapter  2nd. 

PRESENT   AD3IINISTRATI0N    ,CULTUIIES,    AND    FINANCES. 

After  numerous  essays,  more  or  less  happily  combined  the  one 
than  the  other,  our  government  has  been  convinced  that  a  nation  can- 
not hope  to  be  truly  prosperous  and  powerful,  unless  her  inferior 
pbsses  are  happy,  and  have  enough  of  work  and  the  means  of  provid**. 
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jng-  for  their  chief  wants ;  for,  on  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions 
depends  the  duration  of  its  greatness ;  in  short  that  the  empire  of  Hol- 
land could  uot  be  solidly  maintained  in  its  vast  possesions,  without 
the  attachment  which  the  natJTC  population  bear  towards  their  Euro- 
pean masters.  So,  we  now  see  government  adopt  a  system  of  culture* 
and  a  manner  of  levying  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  as  appropriate  to  the 
state  of  civilization  in  which  the  Javanese  are  found,  to  their  customs 
or  hadhaty  *  and  to  the  wanto  of  the  population,  as  all  these  essays 
successively  tried  have  been  able  to  indicate.  The  surest  means  of 
firmly  estiAblishing  our  power  in  these  beautiful  countries,  formerly 
exposed  to  so  many  murderous  wars,  and  a  most  revolting  despotism, 
is  to  render  the  population  more  active,  less  given  up  to  that  in- 
violence,  the  result  of  the  slavish  condition  in  which  the  native  chiefs 
formerly  held  them ;  above  all  to  increase  their  well  being  by  agri- 
cultiunl  industry,  while  respecting  their  customs,  and  maintaining 
their  usages.  By  adopting  these  rules  of  conduct  as  the  basis  of  its 
administrative  system  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  government  \n\\  see 
prosperity  extending  every  where  throughout  its  wide  dorauiions,  and 
the  wellbeing  of  many  millions  of  inhabitants  will  be  to  it  a  pledge 
of  their  fidelity. 

And,  in  what  otlier  manner  and  by  what  other  means,  can  a  small 
European  state,  which  scarcely  reckons  three  millions  of  inhabitants, 
nourish  the  hope  of  exercising  its  predominant  influence,  and  succeed 
in  firmly  establishing  its  power,  over  this  immense  eastern  population, 
of  which  the  entire  amount  of  all  the  islands  covered  by  its  flag  pro- 
bably reaches  to  twenty  five  millions  of  souls,  and  where  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolitan  country  alone,  the  islands  of  Ja?a 

*  Hadkat,  according  to  the  Javanese  pronunciation,  Is  a  word  of  Arable 
origin,  adaty  which  signifies,  utagty  euMtom,  instiiution  :  See  S.  Muller, 
Bijdragen  lot  de  kennis  van  Sumatra  p.  114.  \Ve  preserve  in  this  ^ori 
the  original  orthography,  generally  employed  in  oificial  documents.  The 
Hadhatw  oda(  arc  the  unwritten  laws  which  the  Javanese  possess  by  tra- 
dilion.  They  are  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  transmitted  from  father 
to  son,  or  rather  the  old  regulations  of  sovereigns  which  have  acquired  the 
force  of  law,  and  which  like  every  thing  that  is  ancient,  inspire  Uie  highest 
veneration  in  the  people.  All  that  has  reference  to  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Courts  of  Surakarta  and  DjoKJokarla  is  regulated  by  the  <idat.  These  an- 
cient customs  are  observed  with  the  same  punctuality,  and  followed  with 
the  same  rigour,  at  the  Court  as  in  the  meanest  village.  Adat  holds  the 
place  of  fundamental  law  with  the  Javanese  ;  not  to  conform  to  it  is  to  fail 
towards  that  which  is  the  most  sacred,  and  the  most  generally  revered. 
M.  de  Steurs  tolls  us,  relative  to  this  vcDoraUon  of  the*  Javanese  for  his 
odaty  that  a  Malay  manuscript  contains  these  remarkable  words,  which, 
«ays  he,  every  European  functionary  should  have  unceasingly  present  in  his 
memory ;    //  h9  dow  not  know  our  adat,  h9  9hall  bt  a  horror  (o  m. 
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md  Madura  amountSy  according  to  the  most  recent  census,  to  more 
tJiaii  nine  millions  of  persons.    - 

The  pages  which  foWow  will  senre  to  gire  a  dear  idea,  a  summary 
expos^,  of  the  institutions  in  vigour  in  Netherlands  India :  they  will 
be  aceompaided  by  the  indication  of  the  prindpal  results  obtuned  by 
the  new  system  of  cultures. 

Hie  islands  of  Jara  and  Madura  are  ^vided  at  present  hilo  22  prO'* 
Tincea  or  prefectures,  known  imder  the  names  of  Rbsi^bncibs. 

[See  Dr.  Bieeker^  Contributions  to  the  Statistics  of  the  Popula* 
laoQ  of  Ja?a  p.  75  ante,  where  the  names  of  the  Residencies  are  giv- 
en ,with  the  latest  census,  tliat  for  1845,  shewing  a  population  of 
9,542,045 ;  being  an  increase  on  that  for  1838,  given  by  M.  Tem* 
minck,  of  1,438,965.] 

We  find  that  the  census  for  1824  was  only  6,368,090  souk ;  that 
of  1832  amounted  to  7,323,982 ;  in  1834  we  find  7,51 1,106 ;  and  in 
1837  the  number  was  79981,284  souTs.  No  more  recent  census 
than  tliat  of  1838  (8,103,080  souk)  has  yet  been  made.  [See  the 
table  of  that  of  1845,  ante  p.  75,  shewing  the  population  of  eacb 
Residency,  and  the  numbers  of  each  Race.} 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Batavia,  in  1832,  was  nearly 
118,000,  and  is  divided  as  follows : 

Europeans, 2,800 

Chinese, 25,000 

Natives, 80,000 

Moors  and  Arabs, 1,000 

Slaves, 9,500 

Batavia,  the  ancient  Jakatra,  upon  the  banks  of  the  large  nver  of 
Tpliwung,  has  always  been  and  continues  to  be  the  capital  of  aU  the 
possesions  of  the  state.  1  woidd  not  have  made  'special  mention  of 
it  in  this  work^  oonsideiing  the  many  good  descriptions,  published  in 
numy  languages,  of  this  town  and  its  enWrous,  if  I  had  not  to  rectify 
the  error  conunitted  by  some  French  authors,  who  attribute  to  Go- 
vernor-General Daendels  the  ruin  and  the  abandonment  of  tins  town. 
The  fact  b,  tliat  this  abandonment  had  already  conmienced  before  his 
time,  three  fourths  of  the  Europeans  having  quitted  the  walls  of  tiie 
town,  to  fix  themselves  in  the  suburbs,  which  daily  increased  and  thus 
formed  a  new  town.  A  part  of  the  officials  and  of  the  garrison  were 
however  obliged  to  remain  in  the  old  town,  because  the  citadel,  situ- 
ated on  the  south  shore  of  the  sea,  was  the  seat  ci  tlie  central  admi- 
lustration.  It  was  there  that  the  place  appropriated  for  meetings  of 
the  Council  of  the  Indies  was  always  found>  as  well  as  many  oSkeii 
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and  some  public  institutioas,  wliich  rendered  the  preservation  of  thd 
old  town  necessary.  Tliese  obstacles  were  removed  by  General 
Daendels,  who  caused  the  old  citadel  and  the  greater  part  of  the  edi- 
fices it  contuned  to  be  demolished,  and  new  public  buildings  to  be 
erected  in  the  extensive  suburbs,  which  now  stretch  in  a  ratUus  of  two 
leagues  from  the  old  town ;  this  determined  the  abandonment  of  the 
latter  as  a  place  of  re^ence.  We  only  now  find  there  the  Go- 
vernment and  commercial  warehouses.  A  long  street  contains  all 
the  coounerdal  establishments,  such  as  the  bank,  and  the  bonded 
warehouse,  the  exchange,  &c.  From  9  in  the  morning  until  4  m 
the  afternoon,  this  street  is  animated  by  the  presence  of  a  consdera- 
ble  crowd,  who  come  to  make  their  purchases  and  sales.  Later,  eve* 
ry  one  returns  to  his  house  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  most  profound 
solitude  succeeds  to  the  bustling  scene  of  the  forenoon. 

Thanks  to  the  sanatory  improvements  begun  by  General  Daendek, 
neglected  by  the  English,  but  actively  renewed  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Baron  Van  der  Capellcn,  and  of  lus  successors,  the  town  of 
Batavia,  or  rather  the  immense  village,  which  it  is  usual  to  call  town, 
now  enjoys  a  salubrious  air ;  in  its  purified  environs  the  servantR  of 
tlie  English  company  come  to  seek  health  after  a  long  sojourn  in  Bri- 
tish India. 

Tlie  roads  of  Batavia  are  as  safe  as  they  are  beautiful ;  they  are 
strewed  with  a  great  number  of  small  islands ;  the  principal  is  On- 
rust,  where  are  situated  the  dock  yards  of  the  marine ;  the  others  bear 
the  names  of  some  towns  of  Netherlands. 

I  do  not  make  special  mention  of  the  statistics  nor  of  the  chief 
places  of  the  other  21  residencies  of  the  island  of  Java ;  many  French 
works  may  be  consulted  on  these  matters.  The  notices  ^ven  by  M. 
de  Baldi  in  his  abridgment  of  geography,  edition  of  1844,  offer  on 
these  heads  a  very  exact  precis,  which  he  obtained  in  substance  firom 
our  Minister  of  Colonies. 

The  interior  administration  of  each  of  the  provinces  has  presenred, 
as  much  as  could  be  done,  the  foims  established  by  the  ancient  Java- 
nese Sovereigns. 

The  villages  fdesa^  more  correctly  dh^soj  are  administered  by  a 
chief,  assisted  by  a  municipal  council,  composed  of  the  oldest  and 
more  respectable  of  the  inliabitants.  The  commune  has  the  power 
of  electing  its  chief,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  superior  autho- 
rity. The  chiefs  of  communes  fPetinggi  or  Bekel)  are  in  direct 
connexion  with  the  chiefs  of  arrondtssenietU  (DhemangJ,  In  mose 
parts  of  the  island,  a  certam  number  of  villages  form  a  division  of  tho 
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tirvottdisgeineni,  and  in  this  case  the  communications  take  place  tliro' 
the  chief  of  the  principal  villag^e,  who  then  takes  the  title  of  Panna^ 
toes  or  centurion.  This  mode  is,  however,  entirely  spontaneous  on 
the  part  of  the  natires ;  it  is  tolerated  but  not  authorized  by  govern- 
ment. 

A  determinate  number  of  chiefs  of  arrondissement  (Dheman^),  are 
subject  to  a  regent  or  superior  chief  (Adhipati)^  who  is  the  highest 
of  the  Javanese  admiiustrative  hierarchy.     The  territory  over  which 
the  authority  of  a  regent  extends  is  known  under  the  offidfd  name  of 
rejrency  (Kahnpat^iJ  ^  and  the  regents  bear  the  titles  of  Pangeran, 
Adhipati  or  Toemenggoeng^  according  to  the  importance  of  their  func- 
tions,  or  accorcfing  to  the  services  which  they  have  rendered ;  the  title 
of  Pangeran  or  Prince  is  given  to  a  regent  of  high  birth.     The  re- 
gent is  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  financial  administration ; 
but  he  is  the  mainspring  in  all  that  has  relation  to  the  cultures,  to  the 
police  as  well  adndnistradve  as  judicial,  and  generally  in  all  that  can 
relate  to  the  well  being  of  the  natives,  whom  he  is  charged  to  repre- 
sent with  the  government. 

Tlie  regencies  (KahupatdnJ  are  formed,  almost  without  exception, 
of  the  territorial  divisions  formerly  prevailing  in  the  cotmtry.  The 
nommation  to  regencies,  although  revocable  (the  government  reserv- 
ing to  itself  the  right  of  changing  and  suspending)  is  almost  without 
exception  nearly  hereditary.  This  custom  is  followed  with  the  dou- 
ble end  of  attaching  the  Javanese  aristocracy  to  government,  and  to 
distorb  as  little  as  possible  the  order  established  in  the  hierarchy  con- 
Kcrated  by  the  adat.  In  this  important  charge,  the  sou,  if  he  hfts 
the  requisite  capacity  and  qualities,  usually  succeeds  to  the  fadier. 
In  default  of  male  children  a  fit  choice  is  made  amongst  the  other 
members  of  the  family ;  and  it  is  only  in  default  of  a  collateral  who  is 
competent  that  an  individual  belonging  to  another  family  is  invested 
with  the  vacant  regeucy. 

Several  of  these  regencies,  usually  three  or  four,  form  a  province, 
a  prefecture,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Java,  a  Residence^  placed  under  the 
authority  of  a  European  prefect  bearing  the  title  of  Retidenty  in 
whose  hands  all  the  powers  are  united.  He  is  ase&sted  by  a  secreta- 
ry, and  some  European  officers.  He  is  represented  by  Assistant  Re- 
Mdents  in  localities  at  a  distance  from  the  chief  place ;  these  last  are 
under  the  orders  of  European  comptrollers ;  all  act  in  concert  with 
the  Javanese  chiefs  without  shackling  the  action  of  the  native  autho-^ 
rities  as  it  is  established  by  the  government  according  to  adeU  ;  see-> 
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hig  that  the  principal  tendency  is  to  preserve  intact  the  national  in«- 
stitutions  of  the  Javanese.  According  to  this  mode  the  orpfanizatioif 
of  the  commune  rarely  requires  European  intervention.  The  interi* 
or  administration  of  tlie  villa^  fde$a)j  the  suhdivinon  of  the  land 
tax  Cpadjeg)  and  of  the  personal  services  required  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, are  exclusively  confided  to^  these  municipal  authorities;  The  Eu- 
ropean authority  only  takes  cognizance  in  case  of  complaint  or  oppo» 
sition.  The  cliief  of  the  village  is  vA  the  same  time  the  recover  of  the 
land  tax ;  he  pays  his  recapts  into  the  hai^  of  Javanese  collectors 
who  make  their  returns  to  the  treasury  of  the  province^  The  tribu* 
nals  are,  as  far  as  they  can  be,  composed  of  Javanese,  so  that  the 
prindpal  interests  of  the  native  population  are  confided  to  themselves  ; 
the  European  authority  only  interferes  with  a  moderating,  and.  direct* 
ing  power. 

This  organization,-  as  siknpie  as  efficacious,  is  in  every  point  in  har- 
mony with  tiie  manners  and  the  institutions  of  the  Javanese,  which^ 
senders  all  recourse  to  force  unnecessary^  and  whidi  insures  the  per- 
fect action  of  all  the  regulations  of-finance,  police  and  justice. 

la  the  provinces  of  Batavia,  Buitenzorg,  and  Krawang,  where  tiie 
public  lands  have  been  sdd  to  private  persons,  the  hierarchy  above 
described  has  been  obliged  to  be  modified.  The  Javanese  aristocracy 
and  the  municipal  institutions  have  there  disappeared  und^r  the  irri- 
fiostible  influence  of  the  interest  of  the  great  proprietors,  the  fiscal 
tendency  of  whom  is  not,  like  that  of  government,  modified  by  politi- 
cal conidderations  of  a  high  aim..  The  great  proprietor,  and  there  Is 
fOMud  amdngst  them  those  who  possess  the  lands  of  forty  thousand 
Javanese  inhabitants,  consider  the  municipal  organization,  such  as  the 
government  respects,  an  obstacle  to  the  fiiU  use  of  the  resources  of  hl<) 
territorial  possessions  and  of  the  profit  which  he  can  draw  from  an  un- 
limited management.  He  admits  no  one  intermediately  between  him 
and  his  cultivators.  Under  such  an  administration,  the  villages  have 
become  simple  collections  of  cultivators  no  longer  enjo^ng  tiie  privi- 
leges of  Javanese  villages ;  the  village  heads  have  become  the  hired 
servants  of  tlie  landlord ;  the  regents  or  chiefis  of  the  district,  where 
they  have  been  retained,  have  descended  to  the  rank  of  salaried  over- 
seers stripped  of  aU  prestige.  In  fine  the  hierarchical  chfda  whidi  links 
the  two  extremities  of  tlie  prunitive  Javanese  society  has  disappear- 
ed, and  a  new  state  of  things  has  succeeded  to  it,  of  which  the  good 
result  is  very  problematical :  in  as  much  as  the  application  on  a  very 
large  scale  of  the  system  of  selling  the  lands  of  the  state  to  Europeans 
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will  undoabtedly  excite  a  general  discontent  amongst  the  immense 
Javanese  population,  above  all  amongst  those  classes  who  are  at  pre* 
?;ent  the  most  firm  supporters  of  powei*,  and  the  most  devoted  auxili- 
mes  of  the  European  authority. 

The  institutions  and  the  adats  do  not  in  iiny  manner  admit  of  in- 
dividiial  property  in  the  soil.     Each  commune  possesses,  since  ancient 
times,  certain  portions  of  ground  over  wliich  it  exercises  recogniz- 
ed rights.     The  members  of  the  commune  enjoy  these  lands  by  a  usu- 
fnictiiary  title  according  to  the  ancient  iLsages  of  the  country ;  they  pay 
for  thdr  use  in  the  produce  of  the  cultivation  or  in  money.     Tlie  ar- 
tifidal  irrigation  of  those  which  are  destined  for  the  cultivation  of  rice 
hy  Sawah,  having  required  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rillage,  these  lands  arc  considered  as  common  property,  certain 
rijrhts  of  the  first  clearers  excepted.     Those  rights  which  are  trans- 
missible have  a  certain  determined  selling  value,  and  the  enjoyment 
is  subjected  to  important  conditions.     The  labours  for  the  service, 
whether  for  the  village  or  the  state,  ffdl  exclusively  upon  the  posses- 
sors of  rice  fields  which  are  of  a  nature  to  be  artificially  irrigated, 
^flien  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  village  take  a  part  in  these  la- 
bours, which  is  always  the  case,  this  co-operation  is  the  result  of  a 
stipulated  arrangement  according  to  the  custom  followed  in  each  lo- 
cality.    If,  for  example,  a  coflfee  plantation  must  be  established  by  tlie 
commune,  the  tenants  of  the  sawah  rice  fields  arc  those  upon  whom 
according  to  the  adat,  fall  the  obligation  of  the  labours ;  but  when 
the  other  inhabitants  ©f  the  viUage  take  a  part  in  them,  they  are  in- 
ilemdified  by  the  former. 

The  privileges  of  communes  and  the  rights  of  clearers  do  not  pre- 
vent the  sovereign  from  acting  as  master  of  the  soil ;  if  he  desires  to 
appropriate  a  part  of  the  lands  of  a  village,  even  those  which  are 
cleared  lands,  in  order  to  turn  them  to  some  purpose  of  public  utili- 
ty, no  one  has  the  right  of  opposing  him.  It  is  nevertheless  custo- 
mary, and  tiie  usage  is  sanctioned  by  the  cidat  without  which  it  would 
never  be  known,  that  in  such  case  the  sovereign  grants  an  indemnity, 
of  whieh  the  amount  is  equivalent  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  new 

ciearmgB. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  native  sovereigns  the  irrigated  lands  were 
distributed  into  tjatjah,^  literally  parcels.  The  taxes,  the  public 
Mrrices  and  the  corvto,  rested  upon  the  tenant  or  the  chief  of  the 

'  The  substantive  fjatjak  is  derived  from  Ihc  verb  natjah^  to  cut  ia 
piccts.    The  average  number  of  a  fjatjah  is  calculated  at  22  persons. 
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parcel.  AFhen  the  jmnce  wished  to  specify  the  rcsmirces  of  a 
province,  he  mentioned  tlie  number  of  tjatjah  whtcli  it  cou- 
tained. 

In  the  course  of  time  tlie  tenants  of  the  re^stered  parcels,  or  as 
they  are  termed,  tlie  chiefe  of  the  t^atjah,  seeing 'their  small  domun 
extend  itself  insensibly  and  to  augment  the  number  of  iudiridual^ 
placed  in  dependence  upon  them,  tlie  reciprocal  relations  and  rights 
assumed  fixed  and  legal  fonns,  modified  according  to  local  circuro- 
stances.  These  individuals  who  depended  on  a  ^atjah  into  which 
they  were  adnutted  asidsted  in  cultivating  the  lands  beloi^ng  to  the 
fiunily,  and  they  were  bound  to  render  to  the  chief  a  portion,  often 
the  half,  of  the  produce ;  finally  they  |>erfonued  the  corvdes  witli  which 
the  chief  of  the  family  was  charged. 

Notwithstanding  the  modifications  winch  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural industry  has  been  able  to  bring  to  these  primitive  institutions, 
and  in  spite  of  the  very  natural  tendency  of  the  dependants  to  free 
themselves  from  the  ties  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  to  aim 
themselves  at  becoming  chiefs  of  tj  atjali,  tliis  oi^gamzation  of  Uie  Ja- 
vanese sodety  is  generally  maintiuned  and  exercises  even  at  the  pre- 
aeot  time  a  preponderating  influence  upon  the  rehitlons  which  exist 
between  individuals. 

These  details,  which  we  could  not  properly  lengthen  without  de- 
parting from  the  design  adopted  for  this  work,  serve  to  make  appa- 
rent that  it  would  be  very  impolitic,  and  even  dangerous/or  the  king's 
government  in  India  to  put  itself  in  direct  connection  witii  each  of  its 
officers. 

The  individuality  of  communes  is  found  to  be  the  only  efficacious 
method  of  counteracting  this  inconvenience,  and  the  sole  means  which 
we  are  permitted  to  take  not  to  shock  the  national  prejudices,  so 
firmly  rooted  in  tiie  mmd  of  this  numerous  population.  It  is  also  the 
great  motive  which  has  served  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  system 
at  present  adopted,  and  which  is  found  actually  in  vigour. 

The  amount  of  the  land  tax  is  consequeutiy  fixed  by  the  communes. 
The  amount  is  not  the  result  of  an  operation  founded  on  an  exact  register 
of  lands,  but  rather  of  an  agreement  voluntarily  concluded  between  the 
agent  of  the  treasury  and  the  elders  of  the  commune.  This  manner  of 
aascflsing  the  tax  is  without  doubt  prejudicial  to  the  king's  treasury,  but 
he  b  prudently  satisfied  mth  that  winch  he  can  obtun  without  too 
much  affecting  the  independence  of  the  village  administration,  persua- 
ded that  this  is  the  national  institution  to  whicli  the  entire  popula- 
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tlon  atfadies  the  greatest  value.  If  the  State  interferes  it  is  tlirough 
the  jadtdal  power ;  but  it  would  not  wiidi  to  act  except  in  cases  of 
delict,  consequently  in  a  manner  in  gome  sort  negative.  Let  us  make 
it  our  nish  that  the  government  of  the  king  t^iU  be  led  to  avert  for  a 
long  time  from  these  flouiishing  countries  a  middlbig  revenual  spirit, 
aad  that  the  local  authorities*  will  never  be  induced  to  abandon  the 
wise  line  of  conduct,  followed  until  now  in  the  financial  organization, 
and  adopted  for  our  possessions  in  the  Indian  Arcliipelag^. 

We  now  demand  of  the  detractors  of  oiu*  colonial  institutions,  if 
they  can  advance,  with  any  foundation,  that  such  a  system  of  land  tax 
merits  the  name  of  vexatious  ?  Is  it  just  to  assert  that  the  Java- 
nese is  a  slave ;  that  he  labours  under  the  yoke  of  the  corvee ;  finally 
that  he  is  allowed  no  part  in  the  direction  of  the  public  affairs  ? 

No,  the  laud  tax  is  not  vexatious,  but  it  would  run  the  risk  of  be« 
coming  so,  if  it  had  been  judged  proper  to  mainUun  the  organization 
established  during  the  English  occupation,  and  according  to  the 
prindples  adopted  by  Sir  Stamford  RafileB,  who  orig^iated  the 
r^lfulatiou  of  11th  February  1814 ;  an  ordinance,  which,  wldle  lavish* 
iu},^  merited  eulogiums  on  the  village  organization,  positively  enjoined 
on  the  officers  the  introduction  of  land  registration,  and  personal  as- 
sessment. This  system  called  rtfot-war  settUnnent  in  Hindoostan, 
there  mercilessly  exercises  its  disastrous  effects ;  in  Java  it  would 
have  led  infallibly  to  the  subversion  of  the  national  institutions,  iii 
order  to  replace  them  by  the  system  of  levelling  and  pressure 
wliich  is  a  merited  reproach  to  the  English  in  many  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  India ;  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  truth  we  luve  only 
to  read  the  classical  work  of  M.  Barchou  de  Penhoen :  Ultuk  sous  la 
dominaHan  angUdse, 

No,  the  Javanese  is  not  a  slave ;  he  does  not  labour  under  the  yoke 
of  the  corvee.  On  the  contrary  he  disposes  freely  of  his  person.  He 
is  in  no  manner  bound  to  the  soil.  He  changes  his  residence  at  plea* 
sure ;  but,  when  by  being  inscribed  as  a  member  of  a  village,  whether 
by  his  birth  or  as  the  consequence  of  choice,  he  attaches  himself  to  a 
tjatjahj  be  becomes  subject  to  customs  which  regulate  the  vilhige  or 
the  family.  If  he  is  possessed  of  fields  of  irrigated  rice  fsaicahj,  he 
is  under  an  obligation  to  conform  to  the  conditions  under  which  these 
fields  have  been  originally  cleared  or  acquired  under  an  onerous  title. 
These  conditions  carry  with  them  the  obligation  of  taking  part  in  die 
bkbours  ordained  by  the  government ;  he  is  not,  in  conforming  to  them, 
more  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  corvee,  than  is  a  subject  of  a  con- 
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st^itional  State  in  Europe,  ih  submitting-  to  the  military  serviee  re- 
quired by  the  hw. 

No,  it  13  not  just  to  say  that  the  Japanese  does  not  obtain  any  share 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  Tlie  internal  organization,  established 
by  his  former  sovereigns  have  been  preserved  to  him  in  a  manner  intact. 
The  uninterrupted  hierarchy  of  Javanese  functionaries  descends  from 
superior  chi^f  or  regent  (AdhipatiJ^  to  chief  of  the  village  {Petinggi 
erBekelJ,  and  this  last  with  the  tjatjak  and  the  elders,  enjoy  a  liber- 
ty of  action  which  we  vainly  seek  for  in  countries  better  endowed  in 
relation  to  public  liberdes.  We  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  this  more 
completely  when  mention  shall  be  made  of  the  judicial  institutions. 

We  now  pass  to  the  superior  direction  of  our  possessions  in  India. 
It  is  confided  to  a  Governor  General,  Lieutenant  of  the  King; 
he  is  furnished  with  very  extensive  powers,  and  is  invested  with 
the  command  in  chief  of  the  army  and  marine,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Netherlands  possessions.  He  alone  decides  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken ;  for  experience  has  shewn  that  interests  so  important  and  so 
Taried  as  those  of  which  he  ought  to  take  cognizance,  demand  the 
most  perfect  unity  of  will  and  action.  At  his  side  is  placed  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  (Raad  van  Indie)  composed  of  a  vice-presi- 
dent and  four  members  nominated  by  the  king.  The  Governor  Ge- 
neral is  required  to  consult  this  assembly  in  all  important  cases.  The 
title  of  laws  and  regulations  ought  to  mention  that  this  formality  has 
been  observed.  In  certain  cases  the  Governor  General  is  required 
to  communicate  to  the  Government  of  the  king  the  dissentient  advice 
of  the  Coimcil  of  the  Indies.  The  Governor  General  is  in  direct 
correspondence  with  the  residents  of  provinces  and  the  governors  of 
the  great  dependencies.  These  great  dependendes  are  Sumatra,  Bor- 
neo and  Celebes ;  *  in  these  three  principal  Islands  as  well  as  in  Am- 
boyna,  there  are  Governors  charged  with  special  interests,  and  under 
the  orders  of  whom  the  Residents  exercise  their  /unctions.  All  tliese 
functionaries  are,  in  their  quality  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral, invested  with  the  necessary  powers  to  act  in  all  lu-gent  cases 
which  arise,  and  which  cannot  admit  of  the  delay  of  a  reference. 
When  the  king  judges  it  convenient  to  name  a  Lieutenant  Governor, 
he  has  the  precedence  of  the  members  of  council.  The  king  can  also 
delegate  powers  to  one  or  more  Commissaries-General,  but  these 
cases  are  extraordinaiy. 

*  M.  Teromiack  of  course  alludes  to  the  Dutch  possessions  in  these  gre«C 
islands.— Ed. 
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TTe  have  already  mentioned  the  juitieial  or^nization.  Some  ad- 
ditional details  will  not  be  deemed  superfluous. 

The  action  of  the  judicial  order  b  independent  of  the  admlnistra* 
thre  power,  saving*  the  restrictions  sugg^ested  by  necessity  to  prevent 
tie  indigenous  aristocracy  from  being'  disquieted  by  too  severe  an  ap- 
fBaftion  of  the  forms  of  European  procedure,  which  would  be 
oontnry,  according  to  their  maxims,  to  the  exceptional  state  in  ^diich 
tbey  still  find  tiiemselves  in  the  social  order  of  the  Javanese. 

A  high  court  sitting  at  Batavia  clothed  with  the  functions  of  a 
amrt  of  appeal  and  cassation,  after  the  courts  of  justice  established 
in  the  prindpal  towns,  take?  cognizance  as  weU  in  civil  as  in  crimi* 
Bd  matters  of  the  interests  of  the  European  population.  These 
eourts  are  guided  in  their  decisions  by  the  Colonial  statutes  and  by 
the  ancient  Dutch  laws,  based  upon  the  civil  law.  At  this  moment 
the  finishing  touch  is  bdng-  put  to  a  labour  having  for  its  object  the 
replacement  of  this  superannuated  and  incongruous  legislation  by 
the  modified  codes  in  operation  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Low  Coun* 
tries,  always  muntaing  in  civil  matters  the  authority  of  the  special 
hw8  i^pertalning  to  each  locality. 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  subject  to  tribunals  composed  en- 
tirely of  natives,  but  presided  over,  in  the  cases  indicated  hereafter, 
by  European  funtlonaries.  These  tribunals  are  the  district  tribunal 
(DUtricts  r<tad)^  the  tribunal  of  the  regent  (Regenfs  raadj,  presided 
over  by  the  Javanese  llegent,  the  provincial  tribunal  (Land  raadj^ 
presided  over  by  the  European  prefect  or  his  delegate  the  Sub-Resi- 
dent, finally  the  tribunal  of  circuit  (Jiegt  hank  van  OmmegangJ, 
composed  of  Javanese  assessors  und  a  European  judge,  who  is  con- 
dually  on  tour,  for  the  purpose  of  presiding  at  these  assizes.  This 
last  tribunal  only  enteitains  criminal  causes  which  are  above  the  com- 
petency of  the  provincial  tribunal.  All  these  tribunals  judge  accord- 
to  the  local  laws,  whether  Mahomedan  or  other, — mutilations  and  cruel 
executions  being  proscribed.  A  Mahomedan  priest  (pangkitluj  is 
present  in  order  to  enlighten  the  judges  upon  the  sense  of  articles-  of 
the  Koran  and  its  commentators.  The  ministerial  functions  are  con- 
fided to  a  Javanese  officer  named  Djaksa, 

The  Supreme  Court  sitting  at  Batavia  is  charged  with  the  revision 
of  tiie  sentences  pronounced  by  the  provincial  and  circuit  courts,  in 
order  that  by  this  means  an  uniform  aud  equitable  jurisprudence  may 
\t  insured. 

In  the  three  principal  towns  of  Java,  as  at  Amboyna,  Banda,  Ma- 
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cassar,  and  Temate,  there  are  ChainbeTS  of  Orphans  ivhidi  have 
agents  in  the  other  residendes  comprised  under  their  juriffdic^on. 
1  he  college  charge  themselves  ^vith  the  administration  of  all  estates 
from  which  they  have  not  been  expressly  excluded  by  will,  but  they 
do  not  occupy  themselves  with  insolvent  estates,  for  whieli  there  is  a 
special  functionary  under  the  name  of  Sequestrator.  It  remains  to 
speak  of  some  other  powers  established  under  the  authority  of  the 
Governor  Greneral.  We  shall  limit  these  details  to  a  very  sucdnt 
recapitulation.  « 

The  finances  idth  all  their  ramifications  arc  confided  in^each  pro- 
vince to  the  Resident,  who  places  a  certain  number  of  European 
controllers  in  order  to*  verify  the  accounts  of  the  Javanese  collec- 
tors. Tlie  secretary  of  the  province  discharges  the  functions  of 
treasurer.  The  general  direction  is  exercised  under  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  General  by  a  Director  General  of  finances  officially 
chai^d  with  the  administration  of  the  public  treasury,  and  by  three 
directors  of  whom  one  b  for  the  Ways,  Means  and  Domains,  another 
for  the  Material  service,  and  the  third  for  Cultures.  *  These  func- 
tionaries form,  under  the  presidency  of  the  director  general,  a  council 

*  As  the  exact  nature  of  the  functions  with  ivhich  thoDirectors  are  cloth- 
ed does  not  appear  from  the  text,  ^c  shall  give  an  explanation  of  them  taken 
from  the  Almanac  en  Naamregister  voor  Ifederlanda  Indie  for  this  year. 

The  general  direction  over  the  domains,  goods,  monies,  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure of  Netherlands  India  is  (subject^to  the  surveillance  of  the  Head  of 
the  Government)  entrusted  to  the  Director  General  of  Finances  Ci>irecieur 
Generaal  der  Financien  J 

This  chief  functionary  (Uoofd-Ambtenaar)  with  the  Director  of  Means 
and  Domains  Cde  Direeteur  der  Middelen  en  SomeinenJ,  the  Director  of 
Produce  and  Civil  Warehouses  C^  Direeteur  der  Prodneten  en  Ciiuefe 
Magasijnen} 9  Bnd  the  Director  of  the  Cultures  Cde  Direeteur  van  Cultures) 
form  Jointly  the  Council  of  the  General  direction  of  Finances  dec.  (Raad 
den  Generate  Directie  van  FinancienJ. 

Each  of  them  is  entrusted  with  particular  duties ;  amongst  the  princiiMl 
functions  of  the  Director  General  are 

a.    The  General  superintcndancc  of  goods,  monies,  receipts  and  ex- 
peaces. 

d.    The  management  of  the  Government  Treasury  in  general. 

c.  The  keeping  of  the  general  books. 

d.  The  preparation  of  the  budget  or  receipts  and  expences,  and  the  an- 

nual Government  account. 

e.  The  coin. 

DIRFXTIO?!  OF  TIIE  MEA?IS  AND  DOMAINS. 

To  this  direction  belongs  principally. 

o..  The  management  of  the  import  and  export  duties  in  general. 

6.    Commerce  and  Navigation. 

c.  The  Farms, 

d.  The  Imposts* 
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in  vrhicb  ail  affidrs  of  a  general  interest  are  treated  of,  whikt  die  spe- 
cial matters  of  each  branch  remain  devolved  on  the  director,  without 
requbing  a  pretiminary  reference  to  the  council. 

The  director  of  cultures  has  under  his  orders  many  inspectors 
who  have  the  duty,  independently  of  some  otJiers,  of  verifying  u]K)n 
the  spot  the  origin  or  the  accidental  causes  of  unfavorable  results  to 
(ine  or  other  culture,  which  the  comparative  estimates  serve  to  esta- 
Ukh  m  a  province  or  in  a  district :  he  ought  for  tliis  end  to  put 

■ 

e.  The  Auction  Department. "^ 

f.  The  Stamps. 

g.  The  duties  on  Successions  and  Transfers* 

A.    The  general  management  of  the  Tin  mines.  Birds  nests,  and  Salt, 

until  their  delivery  into  the  Head  Depots, 
i     The  sale  of  Government  lands  in  general. 
A.    The  Pilotage. 

DlilE€TIOI<f  OF  PRODUCTS  AND  CIVIL  WAREHOUSES. 

To  this  direction  belong  principally, 
a.    The  management  of  the  produce  of  the  lands. 
6.    The  providing  the  necessary  goods  and  provisions  by  distribution 
from  the  godowns,  or  through  farms  and  contracts. 

c.  The  collecting  and  selling  of  goods  and  produce. 

d.  The  superintendence  of  the  lading  and  chartering  of  vessels. 

e.  The  administration  and  the  sate  of  the  Salt  delivered  into  the  Chief 

Depots. 
/.    The  superintendence  of  all  Government  water  works,  civil  buildings, 

timber  yards,  and  wood  saw  mills. 
27.    The  superintendence  of  the  construction— godown  [civil  and  military 

arsenal  at  Surabaya.] 
h.    The  management  of  the  Post  office. 
«.    The  government  printing  office. 
A.    The  trade  to  Japan. 

DIRECTION  OF  CULTURES. 

To  this  appertains, 

a.    lUce  culture. 

b*    The  land  revenue,  as 

Uncultivated  estates. 

Duties  on  professions. 

Gardens  and  Nlpa  forests. 

Fish  ponds. 

c.  The  Coffee  cultivation,  spices,  pepper,  nopal,  manufacture  and  pre^ 

paration  of  sugar,  indigo,  cochineal,  silk,  tea,  tobacco,  cinnamon^ 
and  other  products  adapted  to  the  European  markcL 

d.  forests. 

e.  The  selling  and  granting  of  grounds  or  lands,  so  far  as  tiiis  comes  in- 

to connection  with  the  cultures. 

f.  The  breeding  of  cattle  and  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses. 

*  No  public  auction  can  take  place  in  Java  or  the  other  Dutch  possessions 
$<iTP  through  the  auctioneer  appointed  by  Government.  At  Batavia,  Sa* 
Riarang  and  Surabaya  there  are  sepcratc  departments  for  auctions. 
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himself  in  communicadon  with  the  Reeidenty  and  to  oonoert  with  him 
the  most  appropriate  means  of  providing^  a  remedy. 

A  Chamber  of  Accoonts  atthig  at  Batavta  is  charged  with  all  the 
details  of  control.  The  accounting'  parties  ha?e  the  power  of  ftppeal- 
hig  from  its  dedsions  to  a  commission  named  for  tins  purpose  by 
the  Governor  GeneraL 

The  colonial  treasury  provides  in  a  generous  manner  for  the  ne- 
ceanties  of  public  worship.  The  afiialrs  of  the  reformed  Church  and 
the  Lutherans  are  confided  to  Consistories,  those  of  the  Catholics  are 
regulated  by  a  Vicar  apostolic. 

These  denominations  of  religion  are  represented  in  Java  and  in  all 
the  other  domimons  of  the  state  by  eccle^astics,  whose  number  is  b 
proportion  to  that  of  the  hues  of  each  religious  community.  Batavia, 
Samarang  and  Surabaya  have  reformed  and  catholic  churches.  Mis- 
sionaries are  sent  where  thdr  presence  is  deemed  necessary,  as  to 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  Temate,  Banda,  Timor,  Celebes,  in  the  same 
way  as  to  the  Moluccas  where  a  great  portion  of  the  natives  have 
since  the  17th.  century  embraced  christiamty.  All  the  pastors  of 
different  religions  are  remunerated  in  a  manner  completely  equal,  and 
truly  liberal.  Religious  toleration  appears  to  be  a  gift  of  heaven 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  terrestial  paradise.  The  central  commission 
of  benevolence,  the  widows  funds,  agriculture,  the  bible  society,  and 
that  of  missions  are  so  many  institutions  of  public  utility  with  which 
these  beautiful  regions  have  been  endowed. 

In  the  residency  of  Madion  there  is,  at  T^galsari,  a  college  for  Jsr 
vanese  priests.  Tlie  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  very  few  amongst 
them  can  undertake,  gives  them  the  right  of  assuming  the  generally 
coveted  and  often  usurped  tide  of  Hadji.  The  Mahometan  priests 
are  maintunedby  the  communes  through  means  of  the  tithe  (jntnihj 
of  the  agricultural  produce.  When  the  gfreat  mosques  require  re- 
pairs exceeding  the  means  oi  the  indigenous  population,  the  govern- 
ment provides  for  them  by  gifts  of  materials. 

It  occupies  itself  solidtously  with  primary  instruction,  and  schools 
established  on  the  footing  of  our  provindal  institutions  in  Europe. 
The  primary  government  school  at  Weltevreden  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  of  Samarang,  Surdbay^ 
Grisse,  Macassar,  Ambc^a,  and  Banda ;  Midiqr  sdiools  exist  in  the 
Moluccas,  at  Timor  &c.  The  superior  direction  of  inslTUction  is  con- 
fided to  a  central  commission  established  at  Batavia.  The  buildings 
and  the  books  are  funushed  by  goverom^it.    The  tutors  are  paid  by 
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it,  and  no  one  can  teach  pubHcly  ii^thout  undergoing  a  preliminary 
examination  and  having  attained  his  degree  in  Europe. 

The  chief  of  the  medical  service  of  the  army  is  at  the  same  time 
charged  with  the  dvil  service.  He  corresponds  for  this  purpose  with 
the  local  commis^ons  and  authorities.  An  inspector  of  vaccina- 
tion is  jcnned  with  him.  In  all  the  residencies  are  found  native  vac- 
cinators, mostly  Mahomedan  priests  salaried  for  this  purpose ;  this 
measure  Ims  produced  the  most  happy  results.  The  government  al- 
so entertains  at  its  own  cost  a  number  of  doctors,  surgeons  and  medi- 
cines, proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  £^iu*opean  population.  In  the 
residencies  of  the  interior,  in  place  of  doctors,  the  officer  of  healtli 
of  the  army  is  charged  with  the  fulfilment  of  these  functions. 

The  sciences  are  represented  at  Batavla  by  a  learned  Society  de- 
voted to  the  encouragement  of  sciences  and  arts.*  Since  the  resto- 
ration of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  sway  of  the  N^ether- 
lands,  we  have  been  more  especially  occupied  with  travels  of  discove- 
ry in  the  the  islands  hitherto  but  little  known.  Many  naturalists 
hare  worthily  acquitted  themselves.  A  scientific  commission  is  now 
organised  there.  It  has  for  its  object  researches  in  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature.  One  of  its  members  is  charged  with  the  materials 
and  accounts.     The  Governor  General  regulates  its  labours. 

The  military  marine  is  at  present  composed  in  times  of  peace,  and 
since  Uie  colonial  marine  has  ceased  to  exist,  of  a  fixed  number  of 
frigates,  corvettes,  steam  vessels  of  great  and  small  size,  biigs,  &c., 
detached  from  the  head  quarters  in  Europe,  and  forming  part  of  the 
royal  marine.  According  to  the  system  at  present  in  force  vessels 
arc  to  be  relieved  after  being  three  years  on  the  station.  For  the 
tpansport  service  and  the  police  of  the  coasts  the  local  authorities 
have  at  their  disposal,  a  certun  number  of  schooners  commanded  by 
Europeans,  and  of  gun  boats  commanded  by  natives,  neither  of  them 
having  military  rank.  The  principal  establishments  of  the  marine 
are  at  Batavia  (where  there  is  at  |iresent  under  construction  a  basin 
in  the  isle  of  On-rnst)  and  at  Surabaya  which  private  enterprize  is 
soon  about  to  provide  with  a  floating  dock. 

The  army,  although  forming  a  branch  of  that  of  Europe,  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  circumstances.     Our  national  army  bdng  principal- 

*  Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Konsten  en  Wetenschappen.  This  So- 
ciety reckons  a  great  number  or  members  amongst  the  European  savants 
of  all  countries.  It  possesses  a  precious  collttction  of  archeology,  and  its 
cares  are  directed  to  the  conservation  of  the  ancient  monuments  erected  iu 
Java  by  the  ancient  sectaries  of  Brahinism  and  Budhism. 
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ly  composed  of  conscripts,  who,  according  to  fundamental  law,  are 
not  bound  to  serve  in  India,  it  has  been  necessaiy  to  have  recourse 
to  voluntary  recrmtment.  The  officers  are  volunteers  who  request 
to  quit  their  corps  to  pass  into  service  in  the  colonies,  or  aspirants 
specially  trained  for  this  sendee  at  the  military  academy  of  Breda 
or  sub-officers  who  have  served  with  distinction  in  the  colonies.  To 
obtain  the  rank  of  officer  in  the  army  of  India  an  irreproachable  con- 
duct is  indispensible.  The  old  practice  of  sending  only  the  refuse 
of  the  Netherlands  army  no  longer  exists.  From  motives  of  econo- 
my the  reciniits  are  forwarded  in  isolated  detachments.  Tlie  tran- 
sport of  corps  organized  in  £urope  only  takes  phice  in  times  of  war. 

The  army  of  India  is  composed  of  regukr  and  irregular  troops. 
Tlie  first  are  Eui*opeans  or  Natives.  Some  battalions  of  infantry,  as 
well  as  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  are  exclusively  of  Europeans.  The 
other  battalions  have  two  companies  of  Europeans  to  four  of  natives. 
Tlie  regular  army  in  time  of  peace  is  composed  of  fifteen  battalions 
of  infantry,  of  a  very  numerous  general  dep(yt  serving  to  keep  fully 
supplied  all  the  detached  garrisons,  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  of 
a  battalion  of  sappers. 

The  irregular  army  is  composed  of  moveable  columns  which  many 
Princes  are  bound  to  hold  in  readiness  to  march  at  the  order  of  Go- 
vernment ;  of  a  corps  of  marechaussee  C^jajang  sekar^  flower  of  vic- 
tory), and  of  local  militia  (harisanj  who  are  commanded  by  native 
officers  and  who  have  European  instructors.  To  complete  tiiis  view 
of  the  defensive  means  the  burgher  guards  (sehutterijenj  deserve 
honorable  mention.  At  all  places  where  a  numerous  body  of  Euro- 
peans is  found,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  organize  them  for  mi- 
litary duties.  When  the  war  called  the  Five  years  broke  out  in  1825 
the  town  of  Batavia  alone  promptly  furnished  two  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  a  company  of  artillery. 

The  native  troops  are  principally  furnished  by  the  Moluccas,  Ce- 
lebes and  Madura ;  the  cohorts  of  Gilolo,  Temate,  and  Tidore  can 
also  be  put  in  requisition.  An  experiment  tried  on  a  great  scale 
from  1837  to  1841  for  enrolling  Africans  in  our  possessions  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea  has  not  answered  to  the  hopes  which  had  been  con- 
ceived respecting  it. 

Before  terminating  this  portion  of  our  work  we  will  pay  a  just  tri- 
bute of  eulogium  and  acknowledgement  to  the  intrepidity  and  patience 
of  tills  brave  army  of  the  land  and  sea,  which  has  known  how  to  main- 
tain by  its  pei'severance  the  national  power  in  tiie  Indian  Arclii|>eU* 
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Ifo,  and  causes  to  revive  amongst  us  the  remembrance  of  tke  nume* 
rous  exploits  and  the  important  discoveries  which  rendered  our 
forefathers  illustrious  when  guided  by  the  same  tricolor  which  shall 
serve  to  conduct  our  young  fellow  citizens  to  victory,  if  the  service 
and  the  honour  of  the  country  shall  some  day  agiun  reqwre  their  aid. 

But  let  us  retuiTi  to  the  object  for  wMch  these  conquests  and  dis- 
coyeries,  andent  as  well  as  modem,  have  been  undertaken.  Tlus 
vm  has  been  nothing  else  than  simply  to  develope  more  and  more  in 
these  distant  countries  the  means  adapted  to  augment  the  resources 
of  the  commerce  of  the  mother  country  ;  to  produce  and  consume 
are  the  principal  faculties  which  she  labours  to  favour.  Bom  of  the 
womb  of  peace  these  two  auxiliaries  of  commerce  can  only  bear  fruits 
uiuier  this  protectmg  eegis. 

It  is  consequently  the  ref^  of  peace  which  she  strives  to  maintain 
and  to  establish  upon  a  solid  basis.  To  consolidate  the  empire  of  the 
laws  and  to  restrain  that  of  the  arbitrary  ;  to  govern  the  native  popu- 
lations accordingto  their  institutions  ;  to  respect  the  prejudices  and 
the  usages  of  these  peoples  but  half  civilized,  when  their  customs  are 
not  found  in  direct  opposition  to  immoveable  and  natural  laws  ;  to 
protect  them  against  the  invasion  of  the  privileged  race, — ^the  Euro- 
peans,— these  are  the  prindpal  means  which  a  pmdent  and  enlight- 
ed  government  will  endeavour  to  put  in  practice. 

But  to  arrive  at  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know  exactly  and  by  a~pro-  . 
foond  study,  the  languages,  the  written  and  oral  laws,  the  traditions, 
Uie  religious  dogmas,  the  manners  and  the  usages,  in  short  the  whole 
social  systenk  of  a  nation,  above  all  when  it  affects  the  interests  of  a 
people  whose  ancestors  have  formed  part  of  a  social  state  organized 
upon  a  respectable  and  solid  footing.  To  dictate  laws  to  the  Java- 
nese, it  is  necessary  before  all  that  the  Government  should  be  perfectly 
uistmcted  upon  all  that  relates  to  the  history  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  delegates  of  power  in  India  to  whom  it  confides  the  execution  of 
its  defflgns,  should  be  able  to  execute  its  orders  with  *a  discernment 
and  a  knowledge  which  study  and  practice  can  alone  furnish. 

Under  the  Govemm«it  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies  it  was  very 
generally  the  usage  to  depend  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  their  servants,  on  the  influence  of  a  sojourn  in  the  Archipelago 
more  or  less  prolonged.  Special  measures  destined  to  ensure  sys- 
tematically the  co-operation  of  employes  enlightened  by  the  sciences 
and  formed  by  the  study  of  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the 
Javanese,  were  not  deemed  strictly  necessary  under  an  adrainistra- 
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tion  eminently  ccmimeraal.  NBnt  when  to  this  governmenty  irhicli 
sank  on  all  sides,  succeeded  another  administrative  r^^e,  indepen- 
dent of  views  more  specially  commerdal,  it  felt  the  necessity  of  en- 
suring talents  and  good  name  in  the  agents  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  new  power  in  India. 

The  levy  of  r^ular  imposts  having  been  sabstituted  for  t^ie  system 
of  contracts  and  contingents,  and  the  European  power  being  pbiced 
in  direct  contact  with  its  Asiatic  subjects,  the  necessity  was  tepeii- 
enoed  of  studying  the  idioms  in  use  in  every  locality  and  of  knowing 
fundamentally  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  finally 
of  penetrating  into  all  the  details  of  the  ancient  and  modem  history 
of  their  sodal  institutions,  which  remained  covered  until  then  by  a 
vdl  which  very  few  of  the  servants  of  the  Company  had  tried  to  raise. 

The  need  which  the  new  authority  felt  to  surround  itself  with  in- 
'Btructed  and  laborious  men,  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  not  granting 
places  to  any  save  those  who  had  a  recognized  capacity,  resulting 
from  obligatory  studies,  nuide  either  before  or  after  the  nomination  of 
the  individual  and  before  or  after  his  departure  for  India.  Fhudly 
they  took  the  very  judicious  determination  of  creating  a  spedal  school 
for  those  who  were  desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice in  India ;  in  1842  a  chair  for  the  teaching  of  the  Javanese  lan- 
guid and  its  dialects,  as  also  for  the  ^  Malay  language,  was  erected 
in  the  royal  academy  established,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Delft.  Persons 
will  not  in  future  be  able  to  obtain  an  employment  of  the  first  or 
second  class  without  having  gone  through  a  course  of  studies  and 
submitted  to  examination  at  this  school.  Government  anticipates 
salutary  results  from  this  measure. 

Cto  he  contimiedj 
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NOTES  ON  THE   COAL  DEPOSITS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
DISCOVERED  ALONG  THE  SIAMESE  COAST  FROM  PI- 
NANG  TO  THE  VICINITY  OF  JUNKCEYLON. 

By  LieuL  Colonel  Jasiu  Low, 

M.  A.  8.  C.  A  C.  M.  R.  A.  S« 

It  is  not  my  iotention  at  present  to  enter  into  any  geological  des-^ 
criplion  of  the  Coal  fiields  which  have  been  discovered  to  the  North- 
ward of  this  Island,  as  a  more  complete  examination  of  them  than 
drcumstances  have  as  yet  permitted  remains  to  be  made.  But  a 
few  brief  notices  in  the  mean  time  may  prove  acceptable  to  those 
who  view  with  intense  gratification  every  additional  discovery  of  a 
mineral,  which,  while  it  irresistably  impels  commerce  over  the  whole 
globe,  invests  it  also  with  a  halo  of  romance,  for,  ugly  as  a  steamer 
may  perhaps  be  thought  to  be  when  viewed  physically,  its  moral 
grandeur  and  mighty  perspective  influence,  must  deeply  impress 
every  reflective  mind. 

About  ten  years  ago  specimens  of  Coal  were  brought  to  me  by 
Datives  from  the  vicinity  of  Trang,  one  of  the  lower  provinces  of 
Siam.  As  steamers  did  not  then  ply  through  the  Straits,  and  I  was 
for  several  years  absent  from  the  Island,  I  did  not  then  examine 
the  localities.  On  my  return,  however,  I  again  prosecuted  the  en- 
quiry; and,  after  obtaining  several  specimens,  was  preparing  to  sail 
in  my  pleasure  boat  to  the  northward,  when  I  found  the  H.  C. 
Steamer  Hooghly  was  bound  ou  a  similar  errand  as  myself.  By 
the  obliging  permission  of  the  Honble  the  Governor,  Lt.  Col.  But- 
terworth,  I  took  my  passage  in  this  vessel.  The  coal  which  was 
the  chief  object  of  the  excursion  was  that  which  has  been  examined 
in  Culcutta  at  the  Government  Mint  by  Dr.  O^Shaughnessy.  Our 
guide  having  proved  false,  we  were  obliged  to  return  without  hav- 
ing attained  that  object.  But  we  visited  the  Tama  Coal  deposit, 
and  several  other  localities,  where  I  have  every  reasons  to  suppose, 
from  the  nature  of  the  strata,  that  Coal  will  be  yet  found.  I  proceed 
now,  bxit  briefly,  to  describe  the  coal  of  which  I  have  specimens. 
I  hope  hereafter  to  see  a  chemical  analysis  of  them  by  the  able  As- 
^yest  abovementioned, — specimens  having  been  sent  by  me  to  the 
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Ilouble  the  Governor.  Tama,  not  Gurbic,  is  the  proper  name  of 
the  Deposit  above  mentionccL 

JV*  1. 

This  coal  is  that  sort  above  described  as  having  been  chemically 
analysed.  BIy  belief  is  that  the  specimens  of  it  which  were  origin- 
ally obtained  by  the  Honbie  Mr.  Garling,  Resident  Councillor  at  Pi- 
nang,  and  by  myself,  were  got  at  a  place  called  Sungei  K^dniog 
about  sixteen  miles  above  Trang ;  because  I  feel  convinced, — after 
my  personal  examination  of  the  strata  there,  and  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  spot  indicated  by  the  informant  but  on  other  information 
than  his  own,  although  we  could  not  hit  it  exactly, — that  coal  of 
some  kind  does  there  exist.  Besides  the  locahty  where  the  coal 
was  lately  got  by  the  Gorernment  Gun  boat  is  only  about  twelve 
miles  to  the  southward  of  S.  Kami!uiing,  or  about  nearly  east  of 
Pulo  Mutiar4  or  "  Pearl  Island." 

Dr.  O^Sbaughnessy^s  public  Report  has  been  kindly  communicated 
to  me  by  the  Ilonble  the  Governor.  [As  Dr.  O^Shaughnessy's  letter 
appears  at  length,  post  p.  Colonel  Low's  extract  is  omitted.] 

This  coal  appears  to  me  to  be  still  superior :  if  one  can  judge 
from  an  imperfect  examination :  to  No  1,  or  any  coal  hitherto  disco- 
vered in  this  quarter.  But  it  will  be  tested  I  hope  in  Calcutta  by 
the  same  able  hand.  I  obtained  this  after  my  return  in  the  Stea- 
mer, in  June  last.  From  observations  made  while  on  an  excursion 
to  Purlis  last  year,  I  ielt  persuaded  that  coal  fields  lay  nearer  to 
Penang  than  those  of  Tama  and  Trang.  An  expert  native  in  my 
service,  who  has  been  long  under  training,  was  despatched  to  that 
locality  and  also  to  Sdngei  Klimiining.  Stormy  weather  prevented 
his  reaching  the  latter  place,  but  I  have  been  gratified  by  getting 
from  him  on  his  return,  specimens  of  this  coal  (No  2)  found  by 
him  at  the  Pulo  Ttgd  Islands,  lying  off  Purlis  on  the  Coast  of 
Keddah.  Like  those  of  the  other  coals  as  yet  discovered  the  strata 
are  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water. 

Although  I  consider  this  to  ho  cannel  coal  in  most  of  its  pro- 
perties, yet  it  approaches  to  jet  in  the  darkness  of  its  colour.  Its 
cross  fracture  seems  flat  conchoidal,  and  it  is  rather  brittle.    It  con- 
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bins  a  great  deal  of  inflammable  and  bitnminoua  matter^-^the  bi- 
tomen  bubbling  oat  and  giving  a  jet  of  flame.  It  burns  with  i 
bright  yellowish  flame,  emitting  much  black  smoke  and  decrepi- 
tating a  little  daring  the  process  of  coHsaming.  It  leaves  a  dark 
coloured  light  cinder,  forming,  but  a  small  part  of  the  original  balk. 
Id  this  residuom  there  is  a  good  deal  of  oxide  of  iron,  ^ich  I 
aUribute  to  the  silvery  looking  film  of  what  may  be  salphuret  oC 
iron,  which  is  interpersed,  bot  apparently  sparingly,  throughout  the 
mass.  This  film  is  mixed  with  aboat  perhaps  one  half  its  bulk 
of  alumine*  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  sulphur  in  this 
coal^  if  one  may  judge  by  the  weak  fumes  of  that  sabstance  dis- 
engaged  during  combustion. 

Although  this  coal  lies  about  thirty  miles  further  south  than  tiie 
Triog  coast  coal  [or  S«  Kiundning  rather]  above  noticed,  I  am  strong- 
ly tempted  to  consider  them  as  belonging  to  the  same  coal  field. 
Cannel  coal,  observes  Mrr  Phillips  in  his  Mineralogy,  is  osually 
found  in  the  apper  beds  of  the  coal  deposits  in  England  faj.  But 
it  remains  to  be  shewn  that  the  analogy  holds  good  in  these  far 
separated  regions.  £ven  should  such  an  analogy  exist,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  proved,  because  the  cost  of  raising  the,  perhapg 
very  deeply  lying,  substrata  of  common  coal,  would  prevent  its 
being  worked  at  reasonable  cost  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  thif 
last  remark  may  not  be  found  applicable  to  some  of  the  outcrop* 
piog  coals  already  discovered,  because  much  will  depend  oa  the 
position  of  the  strata  and  other  circumstances. 

JV?  3. 

I  obtained  specimens  of  this  coal  many  years  ago,  and  I  foe* 
Ficve  the  person  who  gave  it  to  me  is  dead, — at  any  rate 
he  is  not  to  be  found,,  and  I  have  unluckily  forgotten  the  exact 
locality,  although  sufficiently  aware  that  it  was  procured  some^ 
^here  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tkmk  or  Tr&ng  coals. 

I  made  a  few  experiments  with  this  coal  in  a  Chinese  forga 
at  my  residence.  It  seems  to  me  in  some  respects  to  partake 
of  the  properties  of  a  slaty  authracite.  It  is  rather  diflicult  to 
igpite,  but  when  once  ignited,  it  gives  out  a  very   comiderablt 

CaJ    p.  278. 
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degree  of  heat,  more  than  that  of  comfDon  charcoal  apparently, 
and  without  much  smell  of  sulphur.  It  burns  with  a  slight  whit- 
ish flame,  being  in  this  particular  unlike  an  Anthracite.  It  lea?es 
a  rather  earthy  cinder  or  coke  containing  iron,  an  oxide  I  sap- 
pose.  From  the  external  aspect  of  this  coal  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  think,  that  it  may  ha?e  been  taken  from  the  upper 
stratum  or  covering  of  either  the  K&milaing  or  Trtog  coal. 

JV?4. 

This  is  a  coal  with  a  dull  fracture  and  slightly  glimmering. 
The  man  who  brought  it  has  gone  to  sea,  but  I  hope  on  his 
return  to  be  informed  of  the  locality,  which  I  could  not  discover, 
as  he  sent,  and  did  not  bring,  the  specimen.  But  I  have  little 
doubt  of  its  having  been  got  in  the  vicinity  of  Trdog,  Tam&  or 
Gurbie.  This  coal  has  not  a  very  promising  external  aspect,  having 
a  very  antbracitic  appearance.  It  m^vcrtheless  contains  much  in- 
flammable matter.  But  bituminous  matter  does  not  ooze  or  bub- 
ble out  of  it  during  combustion  as  in  No.  2, 

This  is  from  Tdm&  coal  deposit  Grst  called  the  Gurbie  coal  de- 
posit, because  lying  in  a  district  of  that  name,  beyond  or  north 
of  Tr&ng.  It  was  first  visited  by  Captain  Congaiton  in  the  Hooghly 
by  order  of  the  Hon'ble  the  Governor. 

The  present  specimens  were  taken  by  myself  from  the  stratum 
on  the  second  trip  of  the  Steamer  to  T&m^.  Externally  this  coal 
looks  a  good  deal  like  charcoal,  but  it  has  a  duller  colour.  It 
is  rather  too  compact  for  a  brown  coal  or  lignite.  Its  fracture 
is  also  more  conchoidal  than  the  generality  of  lignites.  Its  doll  dark 
or  black  colour  might  cause  it  to  be  taken  for  an  anthracite.  But 
when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  charcoal  fire  with  Chinese  bellows, 
it  ignited  slowly,  and  consumed  with  a  whitish  flame,  leaving  a 
good  deal  of  earthy  coke.  It  appears  to  contain  a  good  deal  of 
inflammable  mattw,  for  it  continued  for  some  time  to  give  out 
flame  after  being  removed  from  the  fire. 

This  specimen  has  betn  taken  out  of  a  heap  left  in  the  Gorera- 
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meot  Godown  by  Capt.  Congalton  after  his  Grst  excarsion  to  Gurbie 
or  TimL  I  mention  it  becaasc  it  might  be  mistaken  for  another 
coal,  owing  to  its  rather  glimmering  resinoas  lustre.  But  under  the 
same  degree  of  heat  it  exhibits  nothing  to  distmguish  it  from  No.  5. 

This  IS  the  last  coal  which  has  been  brought*  It  was  found 
by  the  Government  Gunboatmen,  led  by  Siamese,  close,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  or  in  the  bay  north  of  Tanjong  Bdmbong  on  the 
Coast  of  Trang,  betwixt  Tr&ng  and  K&miining. 

The  specimen  I  have  of  it  is  too  small  for  examination.  It  seems 
to  be  a  very  valuable  Cannel  coal  with  rather  a  duller  external  eo« 
lour  and  fracture  than  No.  2. 

I  was  informed  of  this  deposit  on  my  return  in  the  Steamer, 
and  then  it  was  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  bed  of  coal  it 
seems  underlies  a  rock  of  some  kind  about  half  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness,— dark  coloured  slate  or  shale  I  suspect  from  the  description 
of  my  informant.* 

I  have  intimations  of  various  other  coal  fields  which  I  hope  to  be 
able  (0  visit  also,  at  the  earliest  opportunity  after  the  rains. 

J.  LOW. 

Lt.  Col. 

*  Some  remarks  on  the  coal  of  this  locality  will  be  found  in  a  sobsequeoC 
page.^£o. 
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MISCELLANEdUS  NOTICES,  CONTRIBUTIONS,  AND 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

SlseoTery  of  Coal  in  Zilgor  and  Sedah  on  the  Vftnt 
Coast  of  the  MEalay  Peninsnlaa 

Ik  the  beginning  of  March  last  we  received  from  the  Hon'ble 
Colonel  Butterworth,  C.  B.,  a  specimen  of  coal  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Junkceylon.  The  extreme  interest  of  this  discovery  in* 
daced  us  at  once  to  forward  a  fragment  in  a  letter  by  the  overland 
mail  to  Professor  Ansted.  The  Jaly  mail  brooght  us  some  remarks 
by  Professor  Ansted  on  this  coal,  which  he  considered  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  and  the  Geological  Society.  We  have  smce  received  the  July 
namber  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  containing  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
Dessy's  report  on  a  specimen  which  Colonel  Butterworth  had  for- 
warded to  the  Bengal  Government.  The  great  importance  of  the 
discovery  both  in  an  economical  and  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
(for  in  the  latter  it  promises  with  the  associated  calcareous  beds  to  fur- 
nish a  long  sought  key  to  unlock  the  history  of  the  sedimentary  rocks 
of  the  Peninsula,)  induce  us  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
ao  account  of  the  progress  that  has  hitherto  been  made  in  tracing  the. 
coal.  Colonel  Low's  obliging  and  prompt  compliance  with  our  request 
that  be  would  describe  the  result  of  his  recent  enquiries  (which 
bave  been  rewarded  by  the  ascertainment  of  coal  in  a  new  loca- 
lity and  one  much  nearer  to  Pinang*)  enables  us  to  refer  to  his 
paper  for  several  details  which  are  omitted  here. 

The  external  characters  of  the  coal  first  discovered  differ  from 
those  of  all  the  specimens  of  common  coal,  both  English  and  Asiatic, 
which  we  possess.  Although  Dr.  O^Sbaughnessy  has  shewn  it  to  be 
identical  in  coinposition't'  with  some  species  of  cannel  coal,  it,  at  least 
our  specimen,  is  also  decidedly  different  in  these  respects,  from  a 
specimen  of  English  cannel  coal  with  which  we  have  compared  it. 
Its  Instre  is  dull  in  comparison  with  it,  as  with  all  our  other  specie 
mens;  in  some  directions  it  is  resinous  and  faintly  shining,  but  de- 

^  See  ante  p.  146. 
t  We  mean  io  the  proportion  of  YoUtilo  matter  to  charcoal,  for  it  has  not 
;c(  been  cfaemlcally  analyzQdt 
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Toid  of  that  brilliancy  which  all  the  other  varieties  posses  in  a  great* 
er  or  less  degree,  and  which  particularly  distinguishes  the  Labuan 
coal;*  in  other  directions  it  is  of  a  daU  Telvet  black  hue.  One 
of  its  marked  pecaliarities  is  its  compactness,  firmness,  and  fine,  dose^ 
fibrous  structure  which  exactly  resembles  that  of  a  piece  of  fioe 
grained  wood.  The  fibres  in  some  places  are  concentrically  cnnred. 
The  fracture  m  some*  directions  bears  a  perfect  resemblance  to  that 
of  black  sealing  wax.  In  others  it  is  like  ebony.  In  cleavage  faces 
,  it  has  a  beautiful  polish.  It  burns  with  a  large  bright  flame,  at  first 
with  decrepitation,  and  throughout  with  brilliant  jets,  and  intume- 
scence, caking  very  much.  A  scoria  with  metallic  lustre  remains. 
This  when  broken  is  seen  to  be  finely  vesicular,  and  possessing  a 
bright  glistening  pitchy  lustre.  The  fragments  from  the  centre  when 
again  heated  give  a  little  white  flame  with  an  occasional  slight  jet. 

VolatOe  matter,  ,•••..     46.  716. 

Charcoal, 52.  071. 

Ash, i.  183. 

Sp.  gr.  1.  245. 
AVhen  we  cursorily  examined  this  coal  previous  to  sending  it  to  Pro- 
fessor Ansted,  it  seemed  externally  to  be  intermediate  between  lignite 
and  cannel  coal,  (which  graduate  into  each  other,  so  that,  in  some 
systems  of  mineralogy,  lignite  is  merely  mentioned  as  a  variety 
of  cannel  coal)  but  much  nearer  to  the  former.  On  re-examination 
and  comparison  iwith  several  varieties  of  coal,  we  observe  that,  while 
it  differs  very  markedly  from  all  these,  its  fracture  presents  the 
very  same  appearances  whidi  we  find  on  breaking  a  small  spe- 
cimen of  jet.  Under  the  microscope  this  resemblance  in  structiFe, 
colour  and  lustre  is  preserved.  The  Junkceylon,  or  rather  Lfgor, 
coal,  however,  is  much  more  highly  bituminized,  as  the  lignite  burns 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  flame  and  without  jets. 

In  nature  the  different  kinds  of  coal  pass  into  each  other  by 
many  gradations.  Several  are  often  found  in  the  same  bed;  and 
even  those  which  mineralogically  bear  the  same  name,  frequent- 
ly, in  specimens  from  different  localities  and  even  from  the  same  lo- 
cality, exhibit  a  want  of  agreement  in  the  proportions  of  their  ingre- 
dients.   Thus  different  specimens  of  cannel  coal  which  have  been  cx« 

*  $ccp.79an(c. 
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amined  in  EDgland  have  yielded  results  shewing  a  range  of  variable* 
ness  in  the  quantitj  of  volatile  matter  of  at  least  10  per  cent.  Che* 
mica]  analyses  have  also  shewn  considerable  variety. 

Some  time  ago  we  received  from  the  honorable  Mr.  Church  a 
spedmen  of  coal  from  Rettie  on  the  South  East  Coast  of  Suma- 
tra which  bad  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Sultan  6{  Linga. 
This  coal  bears  a  close  resemblance  externally  to  that  from  Junk- 
cejIoD,  and  differs  from  all  our  other  specimens.  It  is  foliated, 
aod  its  fracture  in  the  direction  of  the  foliae  is  minutely  rough 
approaching  to  earthy,  being  coarser  than  that  of  the  Junkceylon  spe- 
cimen. Its  fracture  is  large  conchoidal,  smooth,  and  glistening,  but 
doUer  than  the  other.  It  burns  with  a  large  flame,  and  with,  slight 
decrepitation  and  jets,  which  are  not  so  brilliant  as  those  of  the 
Jaokceylon  coal.  It  possesses  slight  intumescence.  It  appears  to 
be  a  good  open  burning  coal. 

Volatile  matter,     51.  43. 

Charcoal, ....     48.  57. 

Ash,.  ••.•«...  not  determined. 

Sp.  gr.  1.  23. 

Extract  of  a  leHerfrom  the  Editor  to  Professor  Axstsd, 

dated  6th.  March^  1847- 

But  my  purpose  in  now  addressing  you  is  to  announce  a  disco- 
very as  important  in  its  geological  as  in  its  economical  bearings, 
lo  July  1845  our  zealous  Governor,  the  Hon'ble  Colonel  Butter- 
vorlh,  dispatched  one  of  the  government  steamers  to  examine  a  place 
called  Gurbie  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula  near  Junkceylon 
^hcre  be  had  been  informed  some  traces  of  coal  existed.  Captain 
CoDgalton,  the  Commander  of  the  Steamer,  proceeded  up  the  ri- 
ver Gorbie  without  finding  any  coal,  and  then  proceeded  to  Temak 
which  lies  on  the  coast  about  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  tho 
mouth  of  the  Gurbie.  Here  he  found  a  low  cliff  which  consisted 
1st.  of  a  horizontal  layer,  visible  only  at  low  water,  of  a  black  rock 
having  some  resemblance  to  coal  and  varying  in  thickness  from  9^  to 
2  inches;  2d  of  a  series  of  calcareous  layers  overlying  the  car- 
bonaceous one,  each  a  few  inches,  and  the  whole  7  or  8  feet  in  thick- 
ness; and  3rd.  an  upper  bed  of  earth  about  11  feel  in  deplh.    The 
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calcareous  stratum  has  a  base  composed  of  a  little  Gne  clay  mixed 
ipi^ith  a  considerable  proportion  of  comminuted  shells,  and  imbeddiDg 
shells  in  great  abondance.  Most  of  these  are  slightly  defective,  bnt 
many  are  entire. .  The  interior  of  some  of  the  shells  is  filled  with 
a  substance  similar  to  that  of  which  the  base  is  formed,  but  a  consi- 
derable number  are  filled  with  crystallizations.  The  whole  forms 
a  compact  heavy  rock.  The  black  rock  was  found  to  be  incombus- 
tible in  a  furnace.  Captain  Gongalton  says  that  the  layer  extend- 
ed about  300  yards,  and  was  bounded  on  both  its  east  and  west 
sides  by  ^  Iron  Stone".  What  this  was  I  cannot  say.  Masses  or 
great  slabs  of  the  calcarous  rock  lay  on  the  beach.  On  my  retom 
from  Malacca, , Colonel  Butterworth  shewed  me  a  piece  of  rock 
which  he  had  received  a  few  days  previously  from  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Garling,  Resident  Councillor  at  Pinang.  I  send  a  specimen.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fiae  specimen  of  bituminized  wood  or  jet.  It  bumi 
^ith  a  clear  flame,  occasionally  greenish,  and  with  a  slight  decrepi- 
tation. One  portion  has  a  beautiful  lustre  and  high  polish.  The 
fracture  shews  a  fine  velvet  black  or  brownish-black.  It  was  found 
by  a  Pinang  Siamese  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  of  Junk- 
ceylon,  C^ell  known  for  its  tin)  near  the  bank  of  a  river^  and  two 
er  three  hundred  feet  from  its  mouth.  The  man,  having  heard  some- 
thing about  coal,  tried  whether  he  could  cook  his  food  with  it,  and 
finding  that  it  answered  well,  brought  away  4  or  5  coyans  [each 
Goyan  weigh  45  piculs,  the  picnl  weighs  133^  fts*)  He  offer- 
ed to  import  it  into  Pinang  at  the  rate  of  X 12.  per  coyan, 
but  afterwards  raised  his  demand  to  ^  150  for  an  8  coyan  boat- 
load. He  said  he  had  found  a  layer  of  it  three  feet  in  thickness 
close  under  the  surface.  Could  you  ascertain  the  quality  of  this 
coal  and  oblige  me  with  a  memorandum  of  its  comparative  value? 
This  could  probably  be  easily  obtained  at  the  Museum  of  Econo- 
mic Geology.  Colonel  Butterworth  is  very  desirous  6f  offering 
every  facility  and  assistance  to  geological  and  other  researches,  and  it 
would  interest  him  to  know  the  relative  value  of  the  first  coal 
that  has  been  discovered  in  the  Peninsula. 


Extract  of  a  letter  /rem  Professor  Ansied  to  the  Editors 
dated f  London^  17 th  May  1847* 
To  begin  with  the  subject  of  the  coal,  I  am  enabled  to  inform 
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youthatit  Will  in  all  probability  prore  admirably  adapted  for  every 
purpose  to  which  coal  is  economically  applied.  It  gives  off  much 
gas  and  some  tar  and  other  liquid  products  of  combuslton  found  in 
bitommous  coaL  It  contains  scarcely  any  water,  an  ezceedingTy 
SQttll  proportion  of  earthy  matter,  (not  more  than  1.  33  per  cent.>, 
and  its  heating  power  is  probably  very  considerable.  This  I  have 
not  indeed  yet  had  determined  accurately,  as  the  analysis  for  coal 
lo  determine  its  economic  value  is  by  no  means  so  simple  or  easy  a 
matter  as  you  perhaps  suppose. 

It  would  no  doubt  coke  well,  and  it  might  I  believe  be  used 
to  great  advantage  both  for  steam  purposes  and  for  smelting,  be- 
titles  ordinary  housebeld  purposes.    It  containa  no  sulphur. 


(No.  31.) 


From  the  Oowriwr  of  P,  fV,  Island  Singapore  and  Malacca^ 
Ttt  C.  Bbadon,  Esq.^  Under-Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Ben- 
gal^  Fort  William,  Dated,  Singapore,  27th  February ,  1847* 

Sir,— My  letter  under  date  the  26th  July  1845,  No.  124,  will  have 
««de  the  Hon'ble  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Bengal  acquainted  with 
my  belief  that  Coal  was  to  be  found  in  the  iddnity  of  Penaag,  and 
aithoQgh  I  failed  at  that  lime,  in  discovering  the  mineral,  yet  I  did 
Bot  relax  my  isquiries,  and  I  am  now  enabled  to  report  very  satis- 
fftctorily,  on  the  subject. 

On  tiie  recent  return  of  the  Hon'ble  East  India  Company^s  Stea« 
mer  Hoeghly  from  the  Northern  end  of  die  Straits,  after  conveying 
^e  Hon'ble  Recorder,  and  Court  Establishment  to  Penan^,  Captain 
Coagalton  brought  me  a  specimen  of  Coal  which  had  been  deposited 
f>7  some  person  at  the  Harbour  Master's  Office ;  search  had  been 
laade  for  the  party  without  avail,  and  I  apprehended  that  I  should 
be  agun  baffled,  when  I  was  favored  with  a  letter,  regarding  the  said 
Coal,  by  the  Resident  Councillor  at  Penang,  a  copy  of  which  I  beg 
toenddse. 

The  Hon'ble  tiie  Deputy  Governor  wiU  observe  that  the  Coalnow 
discovered,  (a  specimen  of  which  I  beg  to  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
bemg  tested,)  is  found  on  the  Southern  Coast  of  the  Island  of  Junk 
^^e]4on,  which  is  not  fju*  from  the  River  Gurbie,  on  the  Malayan  Pe» 
UQsnla,  where  my  former  search  was  made,  and  if  we  may  judge 
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from  the  seam  noticed  by  Kong  Kiyon,  who  brought  in  the  Coal, 
there  must  be  a  Uu^e  quantity  available. 

I  do  not  think  that  Kong  Kiyon  is  competent  to  enter  into  the 
engagement  proposed  by  the  Resident  Councillor  at  Penang,  or  that 
we  should  be  justified  m  making  any  agreement  with  him  to  supply 
the  mineral  from  the  territory  of  our  Ally,  the  King  of  Siam,  with- 
out previously  ascertaining  how  far  he  may  be  cognizant  of  such  t 
proceeding ;  neither  would  the  price  demanded,  viz  .7  dollars  per  ton, 
justify  me  in  laying  in  any  quantity  whilst  that  of  ascertained  good 
quality  can  be  purchased  for  6  dollars  per  ton. 

I  have  however  ventured  to  authorize  Mr.  Garling,  to  commission 
from  Kong  Kiyon  two  or  three  coyans  of  the  Coal,  and  on  delivery, 
to  present  him  with  25  dollars  from  Government  in  addition  to  the 
price  of  the  Coal,  for  having  made  the  discovery  known  to  the  audio- 
rities,  and  with  a  view  of  inducing  others  to  come  forward  witii  any 
information  likely  to  develope  the  resources  of  these  settlements,  and 
the  adjacent  native  states,  which  I  trust  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Hon'ble  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Bengal. 

The  Junks  from  Cliina  and  Cocliin  China  are  now  daily  making 
their  appearance,  and  I  am  averse  to  withdrawing  the  Steamer  from 
the  vicinity  of  Point  Romania  for  any  lengthened  period,  or  I  would 
have  furnished  a  more  full  report  on  the  subject  of  this  Coal,  but  I 
hope  to  proceed  on  my  annual  tour  early  in  May,  or  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  ascertained,  by  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Junks  of  the  season  have  arrived,  when  I  shall  send  die  Hooghly 
to  Jimk  Ceylon,  and  do  myself  the  honor  of  reporting  the  result. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

W,  J.  BUTTERWORTH, 

Governor. 
Singapore,  27th  February,  1847 

(No.  161  of  1847.) 

From  the  Resident  Conncillor  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 
To  the  Hon'hle  the  Governor,  Sfc.  Sfc.  Sfc. 

Sir, — Captain  Congalton,  in  command  of  the  Hon'ble  Campany's 
Steamer  Hooghly,  will  have  shown  to  you  a  muster  of  Coal  brought 
to  Penang  just  about  the  time  the  Steamer  reached  this  port.  He 
procured  the  muster  from  Mr.  Gottlieb,  the  Harbour  Master,  but  no 
particidars  could  be  obtained,  as  the  man  who  brought  the  sample 
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offnld  not  be  found.  Mr.  Gottlieb  having^  at  last  succeeded  in  trac* 
mg  Uie  man,  sent  him  to  my  office,  and  I  have  now  liie  honor  of  gir- 
in^  you  tiie  result  of  my  inquiries.  The  man's  name  is  Kong  Kiyon, 
a  Siamese  by  community,  but  bom  in  Penang.  By  his  statement, 
^  Sample  was  found  on  the  riyer  bank  mingled  with  the  mud,  close 
opon  the  jungle,  and  about  2  or  3  hundred  feet  from  the  mouth  of 
the  mer,  on  the  Southern  Ck>ast  of  the  Island  of  Junk  Ceylon.  There 
are  rocks  on  the  coast — Kong  IGyon  went  there  to  collect  Ratans — 
any  persons  may  there  go  in  the  jimgles  and  collect  what  they  please ; 
some  time  since  he  brought  a  piece  of  this  mineral  to  Penang,  but  it 
was  considered  as  useless.  Haying  been  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  im- 
mediately he  came  upon  this  Coal  as  stated,  he  set  to  cooking  his 
rice  with  it,  and  finding  it  answer  the  purpose  well,  he  ventured  to 
bring  away  about  4  or  5  coyans  of  it.  Tlie  boat  b&s  now  gone  away 
and  he  has  now  left  but  one  small  piece,  which  he  promised  to  bring 
to  my  office. 

He  discovered  a  stratum  about  3  feet  in  tliickness  dose  under  the 
surfiioe  but  of  its  length  and  breadth  he  knows  nothing.  Why  the 
people  do  not  use  it  for  culinary  purpose  he  knows  not,  but  supposes 
that  they  may  know  nothing  about  it.  There  are  no  inhabitants  in 
the  Yicinity  of  the  Coal,  and  he  entertains  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
away  any  quantity. 

Kong  Kiyon  told  Mr.  Gottlieb  that  he  would  engage  to  bring  the 
Coal  at  the  rate  of  <S^12  per  coyans^f  45  Peculs.  He  has  thought 
better  of  it.  He  tells  me  that,  after  consulting  his  comrades,  he 
would  not  engage  under  <S^150  for  an  8  coyans  boat  load,  being  up* 
wards  of  50  per  cent,  beyond  his  offer  to  Mr.  Gottlieb.  But  Kong 
Kiyon  says,  that  for  ^150  per  load  of  an  8  coyang  boat,  he  idll  en- 
ter into  a  bond  with  secutities  to  supply  the  mineral  always,  provided 
a  small  advance  of  cash  be  made  to  him,  as  he  has  no  fund  of  his 
own, 

Mr.  Gottlieb  brought  one  piece  burnt.  It  had  the  appearance  and 
smeU  of  a  common  cinder,  only  it  was  very  light  m  weight.  Captain 
Congalton  spoke  well  of  it  after  trial. 

I  shall  await  your  instructions  in  this  matter. 

I  have,  &c. 
S.  Gar  LING, 

Resident  Councillor. 


P^  W,  Mmdy  th€  13(A  Fcbrimrt/j  1847. 
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I5th. — P.  S.  The  spedmen  of  Coftl  not  having  yet  come  to  band, 
1  dull  no  loDgef  detiUQ  thb  letter* 

8.  GARLINGy 

Resident  ComicittiMr^ 
(No.  290.) 

Copy  of  this  letter  ainf  of  its  enclosure,  together  with  the  speci- 
men of  Coal  otherwise  received,  forwarded  to  tlie  Mmt  Master  of 
Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  therein  mentioned. 

By  (Mrder  of  tiie  Hon'ble  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Bengal. 

C.  Bbadon, 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  BengaK 
Fort  mHi4xm,  7t&  April,  1847. 

(No  456  of  1846-47.) 

From  Lieut.-CoL  W.  N.  Forbes,  Mint  Master, 
To  C»  Bbadon,  Esq^  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Ben g€d. 

Si  R, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  rccdpt  of  yonr  letter 
No.  290,  dated  the  7tih  April  18479  forwarding  a  copy  of  a  letter 
and  enclosure  from  the  Governor  of  P.  W,  Island,  Singapore  and 
Malacca,  together  with  the  specimen  of  Coal  which  accompanied 
them,  and  in  reply  to  state  that,  as  the  specimm  supplied  was  in« 
suffident  ftw  experiments  conduced  in  the  Steam  Engine^  or  other 
mint  furnaces,  I  requested  Dr.  W  B.  O^Shaughnessy,  jCliemiCal  Ex- 
aminer to  Government  to  examine  it  in  detail,  and  I  liave  now  the 
pleasure  of  transnutting  m  original  his  very  satiB&ctory  report  on  its 
assays  and  analysb. 

I  have,  &C; 
W.  N.  Forbes, 

Mint  Master^ 
Calcutta  Mint,  the  20th  April,  1847* 

(No.  26.) 

From  Dr.  W.  B.  0'  SHAVoaNsssr,  Chemical  Eofaminer  to  Govern* 

ment. 

To  Lieut.'-CoL  W.  N.  Forbes,  Mint  Master. 

Dated,  Chemical  Eofaminer's  Office,  Fort  WiUiam,  Mth  AprU,  1847. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  tiie  14(ih  inst,  requestii^  me  to 
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foi«'*  Ii  a  j\sK)rt  nr.  ;»  ^js-rimpM  t;f  Coal  received  from  the  GfnTrn- 
Di'Dt  of  )>crir.il,  I  have  tl\e  Vnuor  to  send  you  the  arcoinpanyinjr 
zncmor«;ndum  of  the  results  of  its  analybls,  which  sho^s  that  this 
Gial  is  hy  far  the  mt;s>t  valuuble  hitherto  found  m  this  or  atlj.ictMit 
t'ouiitrici. 

The  coal  is  idonth^nl  with  the  "  Cann?r'  or  '^Wigan"  VnA.  .  It  U 
free  fr<nii  sulphur,  cokes  well  and  yields  such  an  ahunda;we  of  gn^**^ 
oar  iuilanmtuhle  matter  as  to  he  of  the  utmost  value  for  gonerath;;;;- 
steam  or  manuf.u'turing  gas.  Tlie  proportion  of  ftsh  is  Diorcovcr 
W'  5iu;ill.  The  discovery  of  this  hind  of  coal  promises  inorco\  or 
to  |irovc  of  addilional  im)K)rtan(Ms  in  as  much  as  it  is  generaQy  found 
to  accompany  deposits  of  the  richest  and  hest  orcUnary  coking  coal. 

3.    The  docmaont^  sent  >^ith  your  letter  are  herewith  rcdaucd. 

I  have,  &c 
W.  B.  0'SnAUGHNEH<y, 
Chemical  Ejcahiiiicr. 

MepAorandiuii  of  coni|)ositi(m  of  spechnen  of  Coal  from  Juidc  Cey- 
)oti,  compared  with  that  of  English  Cannel  Coal. 


1 

Specific  gni- 
vity. 

In  KrO  Parts, 

1 

VtJi.'tile  mat- 
ter. 

Coke. 

Aah. 

2.50 
0.30t 

iJunk  Ceylon  Coal, .. . 
English  Cannel  Coal,.. 

1.  25 

1.  27t  , 

00.40 
60.00* 

• 

39.58 
40.00* 

W.  IK  O'Shauohnbsst, 

Chemical  Examiner^ 


CalaUta,  30th  April y  1847. 


*  Dr.  T%om$on  — Brande's  Manual,  pp.  9,  83. 

t  Berihier.—Tndte  des  Essus,  Vol.  I,  pp.  328,  336  and 339* 

(No.  469). 

Brom  ihe  Under  Seereta^  to  the  Oavemmeni  of  Bengal. 

To  the  Governor  of  Prince  qf  Wales*  leland^  Singapore  and  Malacca. 

Dated  Eort  William,  the  I9th  Mag,  1847. 

SiR,-*I  am  directed  to  transmit  for  your  mformatlon  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Ihe  Mint  Master  of  Calcutta,  No,  456,  dated  the  30th 
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ultimo,  with  the  Chemical  Examiner's  Report  whidi  accompaxded  it, 
on  the  specimen  of  Coal  received  with  your  letter  No.  31,  dated  the 
27th  Fchruary  last. 

2.  You  will  observe  that  the  quantity  forwarded  by  you  was  not 
sufficient  for  such  experiments  as  are  conducted  in  the  Steam  Engine 
and  Mint  Furnaces,  and  you  are  therefore  requested  to  procure  a 
larger  supply  of  the  same  description  of  Coal.  It  is  very  desirable 
too  that  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found  should  be  more  accurately 
ascertained  and  described,  and  the  Deputy  Governor  feels  assured 
that  you  wiU  use  every  effort  to  obtain  the  fuUest  particulars  on  this 
point  as  well  as  every  other  connected  with  this  important  subject. 

I  have.  Sec 
A.  R.  YouNe, 
Under-Secretary  to  the  Oovemment  of  Bengal 
Fort  WUliam,  the  I9th  May,  1847. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  honorable  the  Governor  for  the  in- 
formation embodied  in  the  following  account  of  the  steps  which 
he  took  on  his  recent  annual  visit  to  Pinang  to  ascertain  the  lo* 
cality  where  the  coal  had  been  found,  and  of  the  results.  So 
soon  as  the  steamer  Hooghly  was  disposable  for  this  service,  Gap- 
tain  Congalton  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  place  that  might  be 
indicated  by  the  Siamese  who  had  discovered  the  coal,  and  bring 
away  a  considerable  quantity.  The  Siamese,  however,  was  either 
unwilling  to  sell  bis  secret  ^for  a  small  gratuity,  or,  as  appears  more 
probable  from  the  sequel,  was  trafficking  on  the  discovery  of  another 
with  which  be  bad  made  himself  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  After 
leading  the  Steamer  far  to  the  northward,  and  pointing  out  a  spot 
which  on  examination  was  found  to  be  devoid  of  coal,  the  man  pre- 
tended sickness,  and  neither  bribes,  promises  nor  threats  could  iodace 
him  to  shew  the  place  where  the  coal  had  been  found, — for  the  best 
of  reasons  as  it  afterwards  appeared:  he  did  not  himself  know  where 
it  was.  ^ 

After  the  return  of  the  Steamer  from  her  fruitless  search.  Colonel 
Butterworlh  personally  examined  the  man,  when  he  admitted  that 
a  friend  was  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  promised  to  bring  hiia. 
Subsequently  he  declared  that  his  friend  was  not  to  be  foood. 
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but  as  he  liad  inadvertently  disclosed  his  name,  Colonel  Batterworth 
caused  a  search  to  be  made  for  him  in  Province  Wellesley.     Th« 
real  possessor  of  the  secret  was  now  found,  and,  all  hesitation  to 
point  out  the  locality  being  removed  by  a  present  of  Gfty  dollars, 
be  was  sent  in  one  of  the  Governpient  Gun  boats  for  the  purpose  on 
tbe  24th  July  last.     The  Gun  boat  arrived  on  the  2Sth  at  the  spot 
indicated  by  the  Siamese  as  the  locality  of  the  coal  bed,  where  she 
anchored  in  2^  fathoms  of  waler  and  about  ^  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.     The  party  landed  on  a  small  sandy  beach   having   rocks 
on  either  side,  and  on  walking  about  200  feet  from  the  shore  they 
came  upon  the  coal,  of  which  several  piculs  were  brought  away. 
The  comoaander  of  the  Gun  boat  reported  that  the  surface  layer  was 
red,  composed  of  mingled  sand  and  shells,  and  from  2  to  6  inches 
in  thickness.     Tbb  rested  on  a  layer  of  sand,  beneath  which,  and 
io  contact  with  the  coal,  was  a  thin  layer  of  blue  clay.     He  was 
led  to  think  that  the  coal  extends  from  the  beach  to  a  small  hill  or 
elevation  which  stretches  for  about  1000  feet  in  a  N.-S.  direc* 
don  along  the  shore  at  a  distance  varying  from  50  to  200  feet.     The 
position  could  not  be  ascertained  by  observation,  but  the  place  indi- 
cated on  Horsburgh*s  chart  by  tbe  Commander  of  the  Gun  boat  as 
the  locality  of  the  coal  deposit  is  (according  to  Captain  Gottlieb,  the 
Harbour  Master  at  Pinang,  from  whose  letter  to  the  Resident  Coun- 
cillor wc  derive  these  detatis)  in   latitude  7"*  41'  N.  and   longi- 
tude 99^  15'  £.,  the  southern  point  of  Pulo  Lontar  bearing  SW. 
by  S.,  P.  Telebon  SSS.and  Tanjong  Catton  N£.  by  N. 

A  quantity  of  this  coal  was  tried  in  the  Hooghly  during  her  last 
voyage  from  Pinang  to  Singapore,  and  Captain  Congalton  inform  us 
that  it  burned  well. 

Some  One  specimens  which  have  been  presented  to  us '  by  the 
lion'ble  the  Governor,  and  a  bag  full  of  others  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Captain  Congalton,  enable  us  to  add  a  few  remarks 
on  this  coal. 

In  its  external  appearance,  fracture,  texture,  polish  on  the  sides 
of  cleavage  planes  transverse  to  the  grain,  unusual  abundance  of 
inflammable  gas,  and  mode  of  burning,  it  so  completely  resembles 
the  specimen  first  noticed  above,  that,  whether  found  in  the  same 
locality  with  it  or  not,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
both  to  be  identical.     The  first  is  rather  more  bright  in  its  lustre. 
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has  a  finer  grain,  and  perhaps  a  finer  polish,  but  some  speciDiens 
of  the  new  coal  in  Colonel  Batterworth's  possession  are  almost, 
if  not  quile,  equal  to  it  in  Ihose  respects.  The  aspect  is  so  en- 
tirely that  of  jet,  that,  although  it  is  of  HtUe  consequence  whether 
it  be  denominated  cannel  coal  or  lignite,  we  consider  the  most  ap* 
propriatc  mineralogical  name  would  be  highly  bituminous  jet.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  contents  of  Captain  Congalton's  bag^  however, 
is  not  this  lignite,  but  a  compact,  hard,  blackish  (sometimes  brown- 
ish black)  stony  substance,  saccharoid  in  texture,  consisting  of  linf- 
ly  granular  quaitz  and  carbonaceous  matter  intimately  bleadcd, 
eome  of  which  may  bo  termed  an  exceedingly  siliceous  or  impure 
anthracile  or  pseudo  anthracite,  although  in  most  of  the  specimens 
we  can  hardly  determine  by  the  eye  whether  it  is  the  original  lignite 
or  wood  plutonically  converted  into  proper  anthracite  with  a  great 
excess  of  silex,  or  sedimentary  sand  and  carbon  intermixed  which  has 
filled  the  hollows  and  interstices  of  the  wood  prior  to  the  meta- 
morphism  of  the  whole. 

In  one  very  fine  specimen,  for  which  we  have*  to  thank  Colo- 
nel Buttcrworth,  the  texture  of  the  wood  is  completely  preserv- 
led,  and  its  external  aspect  is  exactly  that  of  a  piece  of  half  de- 
cayed wood.  The  cross  fracture  exhibits  the  fine  layers  of  the 
wood  in  the  most  distinct  manner.  Some  are  siliceous,  varying 
in  color  from  greyish,  reddish,  and  yellowish,  to  greyish  black, 
and  others,  in  less  abundance,  alternating  with  these  are  a  fine 
black  jet.  At  one  place  grey  layers  of  the  former  regularly  al- 
ternate with  jet  which  at  first  is  pure  but  gradually  loses  its  com- 
pact texture  and  resinous  lustre,  becoming  of  a  dull  black  and  then 
more  and  more  siliceous,  granular  and  greybh,  till  it  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  investing  grey  layers.  At  one  spot  all 
trace  is  lost,  the  whole  merging  into  an  uniform  lapidified  base  re* 
semblingthat  of  the  other  specimens.  In  these  the  siliceous  rock 
is  found  often  columnar,  resembling  in  shape  and  surface  a  por* 
lion  of  a  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree, — very  often  with  a  thin  en« 
wrapping  layer  of  lignite  adhering  to  it^  and  frequently  also  with 
seams  and  irregular  veins  of  lignite  intersecting  or  penetraliag  it. 
The  larger  pieces  of  lignite  are  sometimes  intersected  or  penetra* 
ted  in  the  same  manner  by  the  anthracile. 

But  the  most  interei$ling  specimens  are  those  in  which  (he  gradual 
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passage  of  the  lignite  info  the  carbonaceous  silex  ean  be  distinctly 
traced.  The  lignite  first  becomes  harder,  with  a  somewhat  dull  as- 
pect; minute  grannies  of  silex  then  appear,  and  continue  to  in- 
crease in  number  until  they  break  up  the  ba^e  as  it  were,  and 
gradually  occupy  the  whole  of  it  and  form  the  saocharoid  roeir* 
Under  the  microscope,  with  a  power  of  450,  the  dull  hue  is 
seen  to  be  caused  by  yery  minute  crystals  of  quartz,  each  of 
vMcA  is  isolated  and  closely  invested  by  the  Jet*  The  com- 
mon siticeons  rock  is  also  seen  to  consist  of  microscopic  siliceous 
crystals  of  watery  and  yellowish  hues,  with  more  or  less  of  car- 
boa  disseminated  amongst  them,  the  blackish  hue  which  soma 
specimens  have,  and  the  blending  of  both  colours  into  one  uni- 
form hue  in  others,  arising  from  the  lighter  colored  crystals  be- 
ing imperceptible  to  the  eye. 

In  a  few  specimens  we  see  alternate  layers  of  lignite,-*com- 
pact  or  ?ery  finely  granular,  black,  lapidified,  layers, — layers  re- 
sembling greyish  carbonaceous  sandstone, — ^ond  layers  baring  com- 
pletely the  aspect  of  brownish  and  brownish  black  decayed  crum- 
bfiog  wood  save  that  while  some  parts  have  the  proper  dull  hue 
the  rest  has  a  glistering  lustre.  The  two  latter  when  examined 
bj  the  naked  eye  appear  as  if  sedimentary  sand  had  been  depo- 
sited between  layers  of  yegetable  matter,  in  the  one  case ;  and  in 
the  other,  had  penetrated  into  the  interstices  of  the  decayed  wood. 
The  microscope  however  shews  the  minute  glistering  granules  to  be 
regdar  nx  sided  prisms  with  pyramidal  extremities  and  so  iso- 
lated, in  many  instances,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  have  crys- 
tallised in  situ* 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  most  siliceous  rock  is  2.  58.     On 

"^  This  is  a  very  fine  instance  of  that  process  by  which  new  minerals  are 
introdaced  into  the  heart  of  other  minerals  without  any  apparent  channel. 
In  maof  eases  where  most  of  the  elements  of  the  new  mineral  eiist  in  the 
matris  the  process  may  have  been  merely  a  chemical  one,  but  in  others^ 
▼here  new  elements  are  foand,  electricity  has  probably  been  the  instra- 
meot  of  the  change.  In  the  present  case  the  silex  is  imbedded  in  a  lignito 
baring  a  very  minate  proportion  of  ash,  and  although  the  silicious  matter 
may  have  been  introduced  in  a  gaseous  or  liquid  state  and  then  crystalised« 
•a  equal  balk  of  the  carbonaceous  base  appears  to  have  been  re  moved  for 
each  crystal  of  silex  that  was  formed.  Unless  we  admit  the  doctrine  of 
isomeric  transmutation  of  elements,  which  (notwithstanding  Dr.S.  Brown's 
experiments  which  he  supposed  to  prove  the  conversion  of  carbon  into  sili- 
^^niseyis  generally  rejected  by  chemists,  we  must  believe  that  electrical 
agency  veplaced  the  carbon  by  silex. 
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exposiog  a  piece  of  2.  22  grs.  to  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe 
for  some  time  it  retained  its  dark  colour,  bot  lost  .  06  gr.  or 
aboat  2.  7  per  cent.  It  exhibits  no  trace  of  lime  or  oroo,  and  ap- 
pears  to  be  almost  pure  nlica  deriving  its  colour  from  a  small  por- 
tion of  carbon.  The  more  carbonaceous  portions  may  be  term- 
ed a  highly  siliceous  anthracite,  for  although  proper  anthracite  con- 
tains about  twice  as  much  carbon  as  silica  there  is  no  defined  li- 
mit at  which  the  name  ceases  to  be  applicable.  Mr.  Lyell  and 
Dr.  Percy  retain  the  name  for  a  specimen  of  Worcester  anthra- 
cite which  on  analysis  by  the  latter  yielded  only  28  per  cent  of  car- 
bon to  68  per  cent  of  ash. 

In  several  fragments  iron  pyrites  are  abundant,  occurring  either 
in  large  aggregations  or  in  films,  or  veins,  and  occasionally  in  layers 
alternating  with  layers  of  jet.  In  one  specimen,  where  the  woody 
structure  is  so  well  preserved  that  the  fibres  stand  out  as  we  often  see 
Ihem  to  do  in  pieces  of  wood  from  marshes, 'some  portions  are  ]ig« 
Bite,  and  others  have  a  peculiar  dull  glistening  gc^den  lustre,  which 
Is  found  to  arise  from  the  larger  fibres  having  been  converted  into 
pyrites.  Under  a  microscope  this  presents  a  beautiful  appearance, 
the  metallic  fibres  being  thickly  interspersed  amongst  the  untrans- 
muted  ones,  or  traversing  the  black  carbonaceous  ground  like  gold 
threads  on  velvet.  Portions  of  the  siliceous  cores  arc  often  pyritous, 
*  and  in  one  or  two  specimens  the  siliceous  granules  are  replaced 
by  pyritous  granules,  although  isolated  dark  siliceous  spots  or  veins 
and  thin  films  of  jet  occur  in  the  granular  base  of  pyrites  and  carbon. 

The  successive  steps  of  the  transforming  process  as  exhibited  in 
these  and  Colonel  Butterworth's  specimen  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  gradations  which  are  sometunes  seen  in  the  silicifyiog 
process  which  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Peninsula  (as  well  as  the  northern)  have  in  many  places  under- 
gone.  Just  as  we  see  the  thin  layers  and  films  of  lignite  preserved 
in  the  completely  petrified  base,  so  in  the  cliffs  of  Cape  Rachado 
we  sec  minute  films  of  the  original  micaceous  clayey  rock  occuring 
in  the  heart  of  the  quartz  into  which  it  has  been  converted.  Nu- 
merous analogous  instances  everywhere  present  themselves,  and  af- 
ford the  clearest  indications  of  the  gradual  and  often  gentle  action* 

•  Such  it  mast  have  been  in  the  case  of  the  partial  conversion  of  the  Li- 
f  or  Jet  into  a  siliceous  and  pyritous  rock,  because  a  violent  and  powerful  tc- 
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by  ^rhich  the  platonic  silicifying  and  ferruginating  exhalations  have 
accomplished  their  far  pervading  and  wonderful  transformations. 

In  the  mode  in  which  the  pyrites  are  generally  disseminated,  this 
coal  hears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a  mass  which  we  found  in 
Ibe  sandstone  and  shale  strata  of  FearFs  Hill,  Singapore,  in  June 
1846,  and  which,  with  the  assistance  promptly  and  effectively  grant- 
to  us  by  the  honorable  the  Resident  Councillor,  we  traced  to  its 
temination  a  few  months  ago.  Some  of  it  was  proper  anthracite, 
tod  along  with  it  was  some  imperfect  plumbago  and  plumbaginous 
anthracite,  and  a  liUIe  mineral  charcoal.  But  much  was  highly  sili- 
ceous, «nd  althongh  the  fibres  are  in  general  more  separated  and 
distinct  than  in  the  Lfgor  specimens  there  are  compact  granular  por- 
tions indistinguishable  from  some  of  the  latter.  Even  these  how- 
ever are  shewn  by  the  microscope  to  differ  from  the  Ligor  rock  in 
not  being  regularly  crystallized,  retaining  their  granular  appear- 
ance under  a  power  of  22,S00.  When  bruised  to  a  very  fine 
powder  the  carbonaceous  and  siliceous  particles  arc  seen  with  this 
power  to  be  quite  separated. 

We  at  present  allude  to  this,  the  only  trace  of  ancient  carbonace^* 
oas  rock  that  has  yet  been  found  in  Singapore,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  refiection  that  occured  to  us  at  the  time.  We  found 
in  it  a  striking,  confirmation  of  the  all  pervading  plutooic  action 
which  the  Malay  Peninsula  has  undergone,  or  of  which,  we  should 
rather  say,  it  is  the  product,  and  of  which  we  meet  with  evidences 
in  every  one  of  the  numberless  elevations  with  which  the  surface  of 
the  southern  portion,  more  particularly,  is  rough;  but  we  ap- 
prehended that  if  any  extensive  deposit  of  coal  should  ever  he  dis- 
covered it  might  be  so  much  affected  by  the  same  agency  as  to  be 
deteriorated  for  economical  purposes.  The  few  sedimentary  hills  of 
the  Peninsula  which  we  have  examined  in  a  latitude  so  far  north 
as  Pinang  were  identical  in  their  vestiges  of  plutonic  disturbance  and 
alteration  with  those  of  the  southern  or  Johorc  tracts,  although  less 
strongly  marked;  and  specimens  of  rocks  recently  received  from 
the  islands  north  of  Pinang  bear  out  the  opinion  which  we  ex- 
pressed elsewhere  some  time  ago,  that  the  Peninsula  is  a  portion 

tioD,  such  as  great  heat  caused  by  the  proxiraily  of  moUen  granitic  fluid, 

^ould  bare  expelled  the  volalllQ  ingredients  from  the  whole  of  each  speci- 
men» 
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of  a  region  the  rocks  of  which  have  beea  more  or  less  (ransfomed, 
Biliciiied,  ferruginated  or  ironmasked,  in  the  progress  of  the  pLotonic 
developement  which  elevated  and  moulded  it.  There  may  however 
be  considerable  tracts,  as  there  are  small  tracts  in  every  district,  wliidi 
have  escaped  the  stronger  attacks  of  the  sobterraneao  powers,  and 
shonld  coal  beds  occnr  in  such,  the  lesser  plotonic  infloeaee  which 
has  been  exerted  on  them  may  have  been  advantageous  instead  of 
the  reverse. 

The  surface  layer  broken  through  to  reach  the  coal  and  said  to  con- 
tain  shells,  is  a  conglomeritic  sand,  partially  inmmasked.  The  speci- 
mens which  wehave  seen  contain  no  shells,  but  some  fresh  banudes 
and  other  shells  adhere  to  its  upper  and  undar  surfaces,  which  have 
other  marks  of  having  been  taken  from  a  spot  within  the  range  of  the 
tide.  A  portion  of  a  ferruginous  vein  varying  in  thickness,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  lateral  ramification  and  reticulation  of  thin  veins, 
pervades  a  slab  about  2  feet  square,  and  from  6  indies  to  i  inch 
thick,  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Butterworth.  It  is  in  every 
respect  similar  to  one  of  the  common  forms  of  ironmasked  rock  in 
and  near  Singapore; — ^the  base  in  the  course  of  the  veins  being 
merely  impregnated  and  coloured  of  reddish*brown  and  blackish  co- 
lours by  hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  although  there  are  spots  where  the  rock 
is  completely  disguised.  On  the  under  side  there  are  small  portions 
of  the  vein  where  the  hydrated  peroxide  is  represented  by  iron 
pyrites  thickly  disseminated  amongst  the  sand  and  pebbles  of  the 
base;  and  the  appearances  at  one  spot  where  the  passage  of  the 
latter  into  the  former  is  distinctly  seen  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
decomposition  of  the  pyrites  has  produced  the  hydrated  peroxide. 

We  have  observed  similar  phenomena  in  ferruginous  dykes  in  the 
granite  of  Pulo  B6$ar  near  Malacca,  as  well  as  at  other  places,  and 
both  instances,  when  we  consider  the  facility  with  which  the  bi- 
sulphurct  of  iron  decomposes,  lend  colour  to  the  surmise  that  the 
ferruginous  exhalations  with  which  the  Peninsula  has  been  so  largely 
penetrated  may  have  more  frequently  been  accompanied  by  sul- 
phur, and  originally  condensed  in  the  form  of  pyrites,  than  the  ge- 
neral absence  of  this  mineral  in  the  ironmasked  rocks  seems  to 
evince. 

In  the  Ligor  rock  the  pyritous  nests  are  separated  from  the 
brownish  black  ironmasked  rock  by  a  narrow  irregular  band  of  dull 
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brownish  red  and  reddish  brown  eoloors.  Minute  pyrites  and  specs 
of  sknilar  reddish  hues  are  also  seen  scattered  in  the  dark  part  of 
the  rock  in  several  places. 

The  same  gradations  from  a  light  dull  rust  coloured,  to  a  black- 
ish shining,  ore  of  iron,  produced  by  the  slow  and  *  increasing 
hydrous  peroxidation  of  the  iron  of  the  decomposed  pyrites,  are 
obsenrable  in  specimens  from  Pulo  Bisar. 

Similar  phenomena  may  be  remarked  in  the  fermginous  gi'anite 
of  Polo  Milling,  a  small  islet  off  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Pulo  Pom- 
poog  or  Bati^  Isladd  (in  the  Archipelago  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Straits  of  Singapore)  accompanied  by  a  dyke  of  hydrated  per- 
oxide of  iron* 

Although  shells  were  not  fonnd  in  the  layers  oyerlying  the  coal 
visited  by  the  Gunboat,  they  exist  in  abundance  in  the  calcareous 
beds  associated  with  the  imperfect  coal  of  T^m&h.  Slabs  taken 
from  these  have  an  earthy  base  consisting  of  a  tough  indurat- 
ed limestone  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2.  5.  The  shells  im- 
bedded are  mostly  filled  with  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  2.  9.  All  the  shells  appear  to  be  fresh 
water  species,  as  the  paucity  of  species  and  multitude  of  indivi- 
duals might  lead  us  to  conjecture.  Dr.  Traill  has  detected  at  least 
three  species ;  one  of  which  is  a  longitudinally  furrowed  Mclania 
and  another  apparently  a  Paludina.  The  largest  and  most  com- 
mon shell  belongs  to  the  same  Family  and  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  in  the  general  form  of  the  shell  to  some  figured  spe- 
cies of  Trochus  and  Pleurotoma,  but  the  apertures  are  not  well 
preserved.  Dr.  Traill,  however,  seems  inclined  to  think  it  is  also 
a  Paludina. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  details  that  the  information 
hitherto  obtained  is  so  fragmentary  and  meagre  as  to  serve  only  to 
excite  our  curiosity,  without  enabling  us  to  draw  any  conclusion 
respecting  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  deposits  of  workable 
coal.  Even  at  the  places  where  carbonaceous  rocks  have  been 
found  we  are  without  any  accurate  description  of  the  thickness,  dip, 
strike  and  apparent  extent  of  the  layers,  or  of  the  nature  and  posi- 
tion of  the  associated  rocks ;  and,  in  (act,  are  entirely  wanting  in 
all  those  data  necessary  to  hazard  even  a  surmise  as  to  the  value 
of  the  deposits,  and  the  propriety  of  incurring  the  trouble  of  enter- 
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ing  into  any  tiegociations  with  the  Siamese  authorities  on  the  sab- 
ject,  or  the  expense  of  boring^  should  the  dip  of  the  beds  render  a 
surface  survey  insufficient. 

Bartbquakes  and  eruption  in  Ternate** 

On  the  21st  December  last  three  shocks  of  an  earthquake  wtrt 
felt  in  Tcrnate,  the  first  two  of  which  were  very  heavy  and  accom- 
panied by  a  thundering  noise. 

On  the  7th  of  February  following  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
were  again  disturbed  by  an  eruption  of  the  mountain  which  lasted 
about  half  an  hour.  The  obscure  light  prevented  any  other  phe- 
nomena of  this  eruption  being  noticed  save  the  thundering  noise 
with  which  it  was  attended  and  the  column  of  ashes  which  it 
ejected  above  the  clouds.  The  lava  stream  flowed  to  the  north 
of  the  mountain  without  causing  any  damage. 

Other  two  earthquake  shocks  were  subsequently  experienced  at 
Ternate ;  while,  finally,  on  the  8th  of  April  last  about  half  past  3 
o'clock  a  severe  earthquake  took  place  which  was  felt  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south  and  lasted  some  seconds  without  however  oc« 
casioning  any  injury  to  buildings. 

Falling  in  of  a  Mountain  in  Timor.* 

In  the  month  of  March  last  a  sinking  of  the  mountain  Nimbe- 
nok  (which  is  three  days  distance  from  Kupang)  took  place,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  houses  with  their  contents  were  des- 
troyed by  the  great  stones  that  rolled  down.  Fortunately  no  men 
were  killed. 

Correspond  ence« 

We  have  received  several  communications  with  reference 'to  our 
first  number.  Of  these  none  has  afforded  us  more  gratification  than 
a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Munnlch,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Naiuur 
en  Gcneeskundig  Archie/ voor  Neerlands  Indie,  on  the  part  of  him- 
self and  Ills  oo-editbrs,  Drs.  Bosch,  Fromm,  Bleeker,  MuUer  and 
Heijmann,  and  acc^mpauied  by  a  complete  set  of  the  Archief,  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  Dr.  Munnich's  eloquent  and  pliilosophical  "  Popular 
Discourses  on  the  Human  Body  and  Life."     Wc  cannot  deny  our- 

*  From  the  Javaschc  Courant  for  August  tQ47* 
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selves  the  pleasure  of  making  a  short  exti*act  from  Dr.  Munnich's 
letter.  It  wiU  be  perceived  from  it  that  the  publication  of  the  Ar- 
chief  has  been  suspended  for  the  present.  We  sincerely  hope,  for  the 
interests  of  science,  that  a  work  so  important  in  itself,  and  so  hono« 
rable  to  Netherlands  India,  will  speedily  be  continued. 

"  We  regret  however  to  observe,  that,  some  difficulties  lately  arisen, 
independent  of  the  editors,  have  obliged  us  to  relinquish  temporarily 
our  labour ;  nevertheless  we  hope  that  the  obstacle  we  have  encoun- 
tered will  soon  be  removed,  and  that,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  resume  the  task,  commenced  with  sufficient  zeal, 
but  at  the  same  time  attended  with  unexpected  troubles,  which  as 
yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  surmount.  In  that  case  we  shall  give 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  you  regularly  the  numbers 
of  oiur  new  series. 

''  We  trust  your  undertaking,  of  whose  object  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly,  wUl  meet  with  the  success  and  encouragement  it  so  much 
deserves.  We  scarely  need  to  add  how  much  we  feel  concerned  in 
your  efforts  to  extend  the  spread  of  science  and  civilization  among  the 
population  of  this  vast  and  still  so  imperfectly  known  part  of  the  globe  ; 
—indeed,  science  is  not  bound  to  any  country  or  nation ;  its  interest 
is  common  to  all,  and,  on  this  consideration  we  take  the  liberty  of 
requesting  you  to  forward  to  us  by  the  first  opportimity  convenient 
to  you  a  few  numbers  of  your  prospectus,  trusting  to  find  by  a  regular 
circuladin  here,  or  in  some  other  part  of  our  possessions,  subscri- 
bers to  your  journal." 
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THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELACO 

AND 
EASTERN  ASIA* 


DmODUCTORY  REMARKS  TO  A  SERIES  OP  CONTRIBa* 
TIONS  TO  THE  ETHNOLOGY  OF  THE  INDIAN 

ARCHIPELAGO.* 

Thb  Indian  Archipelago  possesses  an  exlraordioary  abundance 
ind  variety  of  materials  for  elucidating  the  most  interesting  and 
the  most  intricate  questions  in  ethnology*  A  complete  account  of 
the  different  rices  by  which  it  h  inhabited  would  furnish  results 
•P[4icahle  lo  the  investigation  of  the  connection  of  races  in  every 
other  region  of  the  world.  It  would,  in  fact,  enable  us  to  con* 
struct  a  science  of  ethnology^  by  the  principles  of  which,  based 
«s  they  would  be  in  the  unchangeble  physical  and  moral  nature 
of  man,  we  might  traverse  in  greater  certainty  those  human  pro- 
vinces where  a  deeper  darkness  hides  the  traces  of  early  history* 
Without  such  a  general  science,  the  investigation  of  the  origin 
and  relations  of  particular  groups  of  human  families,  must  con- 
tinne  to  be  attended  with  many  liabilities  to  error*  In  many  cases 
it  b  so  difficult  to  decide  whether  certain  characteristics  in  Ian* 

*  It  is  not  the  ohject  of  this  paper  to  %i\e  any  general  account  of  (he  Ha- 
vnao  Races  io  tbe  Archipelago  and  their  respective  origans  and  relations, 
but  simply  to  ofTer  some  observations  oo  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  enqui- 
ries into  which  we  shaU  be  led  in  considering  particular  races,  on  the  spirit 
Id  which  we  think  they  should  be  conducted,  and  on  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  laagaages  of  even  the  rudest  tribes. 

VOt.  I.  NO.  IV.  Y 
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guage  or  manners  are  original  or  deri?ati7e,  that  nothing  bat  a 
large  accomalation  of  marked  points  of  resemblance  can  enable 
us  to  draw  a  conclusion  respecting  the  connection  of  two  races; 
and  this  conclusion  must,  therefore,  be  postponed  long  beyond  the 
limit  at  which,  if  we  were  in  possession  of  a  body  of  ethnological 
laws,  certainty,  or  as  much  certainty  as  the  subject  admitted,  would 
be  attained.  It  is  true  that,  as  in  all  other  sciences  in  which 
man's  free  agency  is  the  most  important  element,  approximati?e 
rules  only  can,  in  many  cases,  be  expected.  But  every  wdl  based 
approximation  becomes  a  valuable  practical  principle  in  suggest- 
ing and  directing  enquiries,  and  is  a  stepping  stone  to  wider  and 
deeper  generalizations. 

Much  more  has  been  done  to  systematize  the  physical  than  the 
moral  facts  of  Ethnography.  It  may  indeed  be  doubtful  whether  ma- 
terials have  anywhere  been  accumulated  sufficiently  full  and  exact 
to  warrant  an  analysis  of  the  latter,  and  whether  any  attempt  to 
do  so  in  a  rigid  manner  would  not  lead  to  a  stilted  alhd  dogma- 
tic mode  of  viewing  a  subject  in  itself  so  pre-eminently  expan- 
sive, irrepressible  and  mobile. 

A  review  of  the  facts  that  would  enter  int^  a  complete  account 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago  might,  if  made  with  a  con- 
stant reference  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  enable  us  reduce 
to  a  distinct  and  palpable  form  our  conception  of  the  limit  up  to 
which  separate  isolated  communities,  left  to  the  mere  operation  of 
similar  externa]  circumstances,  have  parallel  psychological  deve- 
lopments so  long  as  their  developments  last  The  correct  definition 
of  this  limit,  with  such  strictness  as  the  subject  admits  of,  most  be 
the  basis  of  this  department  of  ethnology.  One  of  the  first  prob- 
lems therefore  which  is  presented  to  us,  is  to  shew,  from  the  survey 
of  a  sufficiently  extensive  field,  how  far  the  common  attributes  of 
man  tend  to  originate  similar  ideas,  habits,  and  usages,  and  how  far 
to  develope  these  in  the  same  mode.  It  is  only  when  we  have 
determined  this  that  we  can  take  our  stand  upon  its  solution,  and 
confidently  distribute  the  facts  observed  in  any  region  into  such  as 
are  wholly  referable  to  those  attributes,  and  are  to  be  rejected  for 
comparative  purposes,  and  such  as  lie  beyond  the  limit  of  parallel 
dcvclopemenl,  and  arc  the  true  materials  for  all  reconstruction  of 
history  from  living  records.    It  is  in  this  ficld^  where  necessity  and 
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reason  bare  released  man  from  their  inflexible  bonds,  and  given  him 
e?erto  the  capricious  and  protean  power  of  accident,  fancy,  and 
taste,  that  we  must  find  the  evidence  which  tradition  has  lost.  All 
that  lies  without  it  belongs  to  the  common  history  of  man.  It  is  here 
that  we  shall  find  the  particular  history  of  races. 

A  more  radical  and  comprehensive  division  would  be  into  pure- 
ly psychological  and  ethnic  facts,— *the  former  being  stripped  of 
any  peculiar  form  or  colouring,  common  to  all  men  and  all  nations, 
and  those  with  which  the  moral  philosopher  concerns  himself, — ^and 
&e  tattor  being  those  which,  although  often  the  same  as  the  former, 
are  invested  with  a  peculiar  intrinsic  force,  or  manner  of  manifesta- 
<ioo,  by  the  character  of  each  people. 

It  is  because  Man  is  essentially,  even  in  his  lowest  or  noimal 
state,  a  sBadow  of  the  Divinity,  and  a  mirror  of  all  nature,  capable  of 
aa  infinite  perception  and  reflection  of  the  sensible,  that  he  creates 
a  language  as  spontaneously,  variously  and  luxuriantly  as  the  earth 
arrays  itself  in  vegetation.  Hence,  to  the  developement  of  language 
great  general  mental  and  moral  advancement  is  not  requisite.  A 
fine  sensuous  or  perceptive  organization,  unaccompanied  by  any  ex^ 
ertion  of  the  inventive  scientific  faculty  in  acquiring  an  increasing 
poierof  adapting  physical  forces  to  human  purposes,  is  capable 
of  evolving,  or  will  necessarily  evolve,  a  language  as  varied  as  exter- 
nal phenomena,  tho  sensible  action  of  these  on  the  race  who  possess 
such  organization,  and  the  action  and  reaction  of  their  nature.  But 
although  the  possession,  of  a  rich  language  by  a  rude  tribe  is  no 
evidaice  of  derivation  from  a  higher  civilization,  the  inflexions  of 
which  the  voice  is  capable  are  so  numerous,  and  the  particular  sounds 
which  may  be  adopted  into  the  language  of  a  tribe  roust  be  so  much 
a  matter  of  accident  or  peculiar  organization,  that  the  language  it- 
self  may  present  the  most  important  materials  for  ethnographical 
researches.  It  is  true  that  the  flexibility  of  the  voice,  as  it  so  easily 
created  one  language,  may  as  easily  create  another,  and  that,  in  some 
cases,  the  preservatives  of  a  language  may  be  so  deficient  as  to  allow 
of  its  undergoing  successive  changes,  ending  in  an  obliteration  of  tlie 
original  form.  But  this  case,  although  it  has  sometimes  happened, 
must  be  rare.  The  force  of  habit  and  imitation  form  a  grand  <5oun* 
terpoise  to  the  fertility  of  human  creativeness,  and,  while  drcum- 
stances  remain  the  same,  man  remains  imprisoned  in  the  network 
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which  he  ha»  vfUvta  aroand  hinMdC  The  persoo  of  the  saragev 
andtho  mind  of  the  dvilttedy  man  must  first  wander  far  into  new 
realms  of  action  or  thought,  before  he  canfoosen  the  Iie8-Qfafaai«^ 
guage  once  produced. 

Every  language  containa  wkhin  itsdf  the  eiridence  of  iCs  own  imme* 
diate  origin  and  progress ;  and  it  can  hardly  admit  of  •  doubt  that 
when  the  same  mimitev  patient  and  raflectiire  observation  and  analysis 
that  have  constructed  a  science  such  as  chemistry,,  botany  or  looiogy, 
are  applied  by  numerous  labourers,  as  they  already  are  by  a  kWy 
to  language,  the  power  of  reacNng  that  evidence  will  be  acqmred. 

A  comparison  of  usages  and  habits  may  often  throw  light  on  elh* 
nologicai  (piestions  even  when  the  affinities  of  language  are  wanting,. 
and  where  these  exist,  may  come  in  to>  fill  up  those  blanks  which 
their  deficiencies  luwe  left.     Habits  and  customs   are   sometimes 
more  deeply  rooted  than  language,^  and  survive  unmpaired  many 
changes  in  it;  although  the  reverse  also  happens.    They  are  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  mind  and  less  subject  In  physical  ac- 
cident; while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  more  easily  dianged  thro* 
fpreign  influences,  or  the  self«-agency  of  the  race.    If  a  number  of 
ftimilies  of  the  same  uncivilized  nomadic  race  were  scattered  abont^ 
in  distant  localities,  in  a  region  similar  in  its  general  physical  geogra-^ 
f  hy^  they  would  perhaps  retain  their  original  unity  of  customs  longer 
Ihan  their  original  unity  of  language*    But  there  are  such  remarka- 
Me  instancea  of  persistency  both  in  language  and  in  customs  that  we 
can  hardly  yet  form  any  opinion  on  diis  point     Races,  the  character 
•f  which  has  once  been  formed,  and  which  remain  in  a  torpid  mental 
condition,  may  change  both  in  language  and  customs  without  under- 
going much  or  any  radical  transformation.    But  while  isolation  and 
dispersion  would  give  free  scope  to  the  operation  of  those  organic 
causes  whiGh  produce  dilierenoas  in  pronunciation  Ac.  and  mratal 
torpidity  would  disable  the   race  from  resisting  their   influence, 
Ihe  same  torpidity  wooid  cause  an  adherence  to  customs  independent 
cf  organic  iniucnees.    If  such  a  race,  in  possession  eC  some  simple 
arts  and  customs,  socb  as  the  mode  of  procuring  fire  by  the  friction 
of  one  stidc  worked  r^dly  up  and  down  in  a  hole  made  through 
another,  the  use  of  the  stimpitan,  and  some  practice  connected  with 
idlgion—  such  as  circumcision,  filing  the  teeth,  or  making  large  openiog 
in  the  ears^ — gave  off  families  who  were  scattered  through  wide  forests^ 


wl  oooslaoUi  i|ilk  md  subdinded  at  erery  geoeration,  instead  of 
tailing  iota  settled  commoiiitieff  these  arts  and  costoms,  being  inde- 
pendMt  of  external  infliienees  and  placed  by  their  nature  beyond  the 
Kich  of  forgetfolhiess^  would  not  readily  be  obliterated*  On  the 
•Iber  hand,  erery  defect  and  peculiarity  in  the  physical  «id  nwral  or«* 
^ointioa  of  mi  faMtindosl  would  exerdae  an  infhience  on  language. 
A  single  pair  who  were  sloggisb  in  mind,  tadtom,  and  deCecti?e  in 
MOMry,  might  oeeasioo  the  loes,  in  one  of  the  dirergent  lines,*  of 
■any  words,  and  when  the  ideas  of  which  these  had  been  the  ex* 
franoo  dawned  on  the  more  vif aceoos  minds  of  some  of  their  off* 
iprini,  they  would  invent  words  anew*  In  communities  there  is  a 
fMral  social  prototype  on  which  every  person  is  formed.  This  great 
lied  lifeHDonld  imprints  its  shape  on  e?ery  fresh  member  bom  into 
Ihe  community,  and  gires  a  sameness  of  direction  to  the  wild  and  lu- 
xuriaDt  growthin  which  nature  indulges  when  free  from  such  res* 
feiiaL  But  er  en  in  communities  we  see  great  diierences  in  tho 
csnmand  of  words  possessed  by  inditidoals,  and  in  every  family,  ex«* 
doding  the  dasses^  which  are  educated  to  a  similar  stage,  we  see  the 
aiRttdancev  style  and  i^itter  of  conversation  to  be  influenced,  more  or 
less,  by  the  idiosyncradea*  and  habits  of  the  parents.  How  many 
thoosands  of  uneducated  families  are  there  in  England,,  which,  if  tran* 
sported  to  the  jungles  of  Borneo,  would  carry  with  them  the  use  of 
hot  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  En^h  language,  and  even  that 
Kale  would  be  changed  or  dUmatdy  lost  if  their  sodal  were  sop* 
planted  by  a  nomadic  disposition. 

A  nation  ponrtrays  its  existing  condition  belter  in  its  manners,  ha* 
Mts  and  customs  tiian  in  its  langnage.  The  expressions  which  were 
•Qce  a  literal  reflex  of  the  former  may  remain,  but,  with  reference  to 
the  present,  they  Buy  have  become  entirely  figurative.  It  is  true  that 
habits  abo  lose  much  of  their  primitive  significance,  but  it  cannot  be 
so  generally  and  entirdy  forgotten  as  that  of  words  so  often  is. 

A  dose  comparison  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  differ- 
ent races  of  the  Ardupdago  promises  not  only  to.  be  highly  in* 
teresting  in  itself,  but  will  certainly  tend  to  clear  up  many  of  the 
doobts,  Mid  dispd  much  of  the  darimess,  which  hang  over  their 
tarty  and  unwritten  history.  This  comparison  cannot  be  made 
without  a  f oU  and  minute  account  of  the  characteristics  of  each 
me.    Traits  which  the  general  traveller^  or  the  writer  who  merdy 
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seeks  to  entertain  his  readers  for  the  moment,  woald  pass  over  as 
Iriflittg  or  suppress  from  motives  of  delicacy,  cannot,  with  any 
safety,  be  omitted  if  it  is  desired  to  advance  science.  While  no 
man  who  has  such  an  object  would  describe  the  vidons  prurien- 
cies of  passion,  he  will  not  consider  that  he  deserves  censure  by 
describing  as  facts  what  nature  allows  to  exist  without  offence  to 
modesty,  however  different  the  habits  of  his  own  nation  may  be. 
Whatever  the  observer  finds  as  a  general  characteridic  of  a  people 
ought  to  be  noted,  because  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  facts  are 
the  most  important  for  purposes  of  comparison.  A  fact  which  his 
own  knowledge  or  taste  would  lead  him  to  reject,  may  be  one 
which,  in  itself  or  in  connection  with  others,  is  a  re  cord  of  times 
antecedent  to  those  in  which  the  more  striking  peculiarities  origina- 
ted  or  received  their  existing  shape,  and  the  true  value  of  ^^hich 
may  remain  undetected  until  a  careful  investigation  of  some  other 
country  discovers  the  presence  of  simflar  records,  and  opens  up 
chapters  of  the  past  which  tradition  has  forgotten,  bat  which  nuy 
thus  be  better  authenticated  than  those  which  rest  on  tradition. 
Every  one  who  has  interested  himself  in  ^comparing  any  people 
with  which  he  has  the  means  of  being  personally  acquamted,  with 
an  account  of  others  apparently  related  to  them,  most  have  fre- 
quently experienced  a  keen  disappomtment  when,  after  detecting 
traces  of  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  traits  of  character  or  habits 
promising  to  lead  to  important  inferences,  the  chain  of  analogy  has 
suddenly  dropped  from  his  hands,  from  the  writer  of  the  account 
dismissing  the  subject  as  undeserving  of  further  remark.  Books 
of  travel  in  little  known  countries,  which  should  be  a  record  of 
every  Uung  which  the  traveller  can  observe,  are  too  frequently  a 
simple  reflex  of  what  interests  himself  oc  what  be  think  may  amuse 
the  general  reader. 

The  same  necessity  for  a  combination  of  minuteness  and  exact- 
ness of  observation  on  which  we  have  insisted,  is  enforced  by  high- 
er considerations.  There  is  no  fact  in  'itsdf  mean  or  unworthy 
of  notice.  To  say  that  a  thing  is  common  or  mean  is  too  often  to 
say  that  our  perception  of  it  has  become  so  dimmed  from  familiarity 
that  we  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  its  proper  import  and  com- 
parative  value  in  the  general  scheme  of  things.  If  aU  afloired  their 
minds  to  be  enslaved  by  custom^  neither  poetry  nor  phUosophy 
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coald  exist  To  view  a  fact  as  uoderserving  of  attention  is  to  di« 
Torce  it  from  Its  onion  with  the  living  whole,  and  place  it  in  a  re- 
gion, unknown  to  being,  where  things  may  exist  from  and  to  them- 
selves. If  we  would  seek  to  look  upon  truth  face  to  face,  we  must 
caltivate  a  spirit  of  observation  which  no  details  can  exhaust,  and 
for  which  nothing  is  too  minute  so  long  as  it  may  be  the  subject 
of  discrimination.  Devoid  of  this  spirit,  we  shall  every  where 
stop  short  at  half  truths,  satisfied  •  that  we  have  mastered  the 
sobject  of  our  researdi.  But  this  is  an  attitude  which  it  is  not 
pm  to  man  to  assume  in  relation  to  any  thing  in  which  na- 
tive plays  a  part.  He  never  has  reached,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  ne- 
ver will  reach,  in  any  direction,  that  point  at  which  the  spirit  of 
king  says, — thitherto  shaft  thou  come  but  no  farther.  Every 
man  may  advance  as  far  as  his  own  organization  and  the  science 
of  bis  day  will  carry  him,  and  new  and  beautiful  ideas  are  sure 
to  reward  his  toil ;  but  unless  the  pride  of  knowledge  weds  him 
to  a  delusion,  he  is  never  left  to  the  cheerless  reflection  that  he 
bas  reached  the  bounds  of  science.  On  the  contrary,  he  feels  that  he 
stands  on  the  brink  of  a  measureless  unknown,  from  the  depths 
of  which  gleams  of  still  grander  truths  flash  through  the  inner 
darkness  of  his  being,  and  connect  him  with  the  infinite.  These  are 
fads  which  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  whatever  subject  we  may 
seek  to  investigate,  but  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  do  so  when  en- 
gaged in  ethnic  enquiries,  because  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  our 
habits,  sympathies  and  antipathies  to  obscure  our  vision. 

All  ethnography  is  in  its  nature  more  or  less  comparative.  It  is 
impossible  to'reconstruct  the  history  of  a  race  by  limiting  our  views 
to  the  race  itself.  To  a  certain  extent  we  may  grope  our  way  back 
to  its  normal  condition,  particularly  through  the  medium  of  language, 
— and  when  our  glottological  discrimination  becomes  finer  we  may 
be  able  to  do  so  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner, — ^but  in  races  lop- 
pings do  not  long  leave  a  scar  or  grafts  retain  their  foreign  aspect 
The  ^ound  heals  over.  The  graft,  striking  its  fibres  ^into  the  sys- 
tem and  vivified  by  its  life,  loses  much  of  its  native  colour  and  as- 
similates to  that  of  the  body  of  which  it  now  forms  a  part.  Eve- 
ry race  is  full  at  all  times  of  the  elements  of  change,  and  al- 
though at  the  epoch  when  we  observe  it,  universal  immobility  may 
seem  to  have  paralysed  its  vital  expansiveness,  we  cannot  be  sure 
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Ibat  ID  former  times  it  may  not  have  repeatedly  been  excited  to  a 
partial  activity,  impressibility  and  inventiveness  in  different  directions* 
Hence  the  absolote  necessity  of  attending  carefully  to  the  condition 
of  the  sirronnding  nations,  so  to  as  light  is  attainablOi  at  every  snc« 
oessive  stage  to  which  omr  researches  carry  ns  back.  In  the  Archi* 
pelago  we  can  never  free  oor  researches  from  Gootfaientai  etements. 
The  history  of  the  nations  along  the  southern  borders  of  Asia  has  ia 
«very  era  exercised  some  influence  on  the  Archipelago;  and  we  may 
be  sufliciently  impressed  with  the  dificnlty  and  importance  of  the  in« 
temational  influences  of  the  Archipelago  itself,  when  wo  consider  that 
while  some  writers  have  derived  Malayan  civilisation  from  an  original 
source  in  Ifenangkabau,  others  have  referred  it  to  Java,  and  othento 
Celebes,  while  two  of  th^  ablest, — ^Mr.  Marsden  and  Mr.  Grawfurd, 
•-—have  busied  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  exhume  a  great, nation 
whose  civilisation  preceded  the  Javanese,  the  Malayan  and  the 
Bugis,  and  impressed  itself,  more  or  less,  not  only  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago hot  over  all  Polynesia.* 

The  preceding  remarks  have  chiefly  related  to  the  grand  psy« 
chologicai  elements  of  comparative  ethnography,«-«]anguage  in  it* 
self  and  as  an  exponent  of  the  character  and  condition  of  races, 
— ^md  the  other  modes  by  whidi  their  life  manifests  itself  sensi* 
bly.  To  attempt  to  assign  a  respective  value  to  these  various 
modes  would  lead  ns  into  too  extensive  a  field.  In  the  sdiene 
of  desiderata  annexed  to  the  first  nunaber  this  Journal,  many  of 

*  Since  this  paper  was  written  the  writer  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Crawford,  dated  in  June  last,  in  which  he  mentions  that  he  had  Just  complet- 
ed an  essay ''  on  the  races  and  languages  of  the  Archipelago  and  Padfie  Is- 
land/' and  which,  we  observe,  was  read  to  the  British  AsMciation  at  its  last 
meeting  at  Oxford.  <<The  theory  of  Marsden  '*  says  Mr.  Crawfard  <*  adopted 
by  Humboldt  and  others  of  one  origloal  language  prevailing  from  Madagas- 
car to  Easter  Island  among  all  the  nations  not  negro,  and  the  identity  in 
race  of  the  brown-complexioned  men  within  the  limits  inqaestion,is  whol- 
ly groundless,  and  a  main  object  of  my  essay  is  to  reftite  JL  In  a  dictionary 
of  the  Madagascar  of  8000  words,  the  number  of  Malay  andJavan^M  words 
is  only  140^— in  one  of  the  New  Zealand  of  4560  words,  108;— In  a  French 
one  or  the  Marquesas  and  Omail  of  8000  words,  about  70|^-and  in  a  Spa* 
nish  Dictionary  of  the  Tagala  of  the  Philippines  of  9000  words  about  800. 
These  facts  are  of  themselves  almost  refbtation  sufficient,  to  say  noUdng 
of  the  diflbrent  phonetic  character  and  grammatical  stmelnre  of  all  the  lan- 
guages. Over  the  whole  vast  field  under  eiamination  there  are  but  two 
wide-spread  lantniages  that  can  be  said  to  have  dialects— the  Malay  and 
the  Polynesian,  the  latter  being  essentially  the  same  tongue  in  New  Zealand, 
the  Friendly,  the  Society,  the  Navigators  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  bat  in 
no  others.** 
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ftese  were  enmnerated,  together  witli  the  prindpai  physical  e1e» 
meats  of  the  knowledge,  and  companson  of  races.  A  glaace  at 
Ihait  scheme  may  satisfy  every  resident  in  this  part  of  the  world 
thst  he  has  the  meaas  of  making  Taiaahle  contributions  to  kriow-* 
ledge,  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  union  of  the  informatiott  which 
different  indifidoals  have  favonrable  opportamttes  of  acquinng,  thai 
aay  approach  to  an  necitrate  and  complete  body  of  ImCb^  e?ett  t^ 
laliog  to  a  single  vace^  can  be  BMde. 

To  those  who,  cokivinced  that  the  highest  duty  of  life  is  the 
irtdleeliial  andreligiotts  cHttivatiott  of  themselves  and  their  fellow  men^ 
do  lot  leel  themselves  eiciled  to  a  keen  interest  in  the  Archipelago 
hf  its  aoonomwal  or  scientific  possessions,  who  may  be  iodiffer- 
qC  to  many  of  those  relations  which  give  it  an  importance  to  £a« 
npe,  and  who  may  be  disposed  to  view  its  inhabitants  as  too  re- 
Bkote  fiKMB  their  sympathies  and  from  the  sphere  of  their  duties,  to 
nerit  attention,  they  have  other  aspects  which  rise  in  value  the  more 
litey  are  c<msidered,  and  which  aU  may  admit  to  be  the  most  im« 
poftaot* 

A  part  from  «U  ethnological  aims,  the  consideration  of  any  na* 
lion  or  eommonity  remotdy  related  to  our  own  most  afford  deep  in- 
terest and  instruction.  If  the  highest  natural  study  of  mankind  ie 
man,  as  it  certainly  is,  because  he  is  the  highest  and  most  oomples 
Biani£eslation  which  the  Deity  has  given  of  His  being  to  our  peroep^ 
tioos,  the  human  race  which  we  find  inhabiting  any  region  must  ber 
a  Dobler  and  more  instructive  study  than  its  natural  phenomena^ 
however  abounding  in  outward  beauty  or  scientific  interest  .  Wo 
see  man's  nature,  which  we  had  paiofuliy  endeavoured  to  understand- 
and  to  extricate  from  the  folds  of  sdf  k)ve,  habit  and  prejudice,  at  once' 
stripped  bare,  aod  rearrayed  in  a  vesture  as  proper  to  it  as  that  of  our 
own  hahits^  but  widely  difiereot^  so  different  indeed  thdt  at  fimt  w* 
are  lilUe  disposed  to  reoegwe  ouradves  in  the  new  dresi^  When- 
we  surmount  ibis  rcf  ugnaooe,  the  pecutibrities  which  had  irepelletl  nr 
become  ^languagewhidi  enables  os  at  once  to  lindetstand  tbens^ 
Utfe  efits  jKMsefisors  and  our  own.  Traits  which  in  themselves  we 
might  have  viewed  with  indifferenoe  or  contempt  or  diilike,  when 
recognised  as.  Qowiig  from  or  reflecting  that  ancient  inner  nature  <d\ 
man  out  4>f  which  grew  Adam's  life  and  grows  out*  own,  are  felt  to  be 
worthy  of  our  entire  attention.    Nor  need  we  always  be  sustMn"". 

z 
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^  in  our  dlisfrvatioii  of  themby  t  keen  teosB  of  this  their  deq«r 
inpoH.  It  is  miitj  needed  IM  we  look  upon  Iton  Ihroogh  tke 
ayippethies  of  our  coaiinoD  iMNMiity,  ti  find  in  ibeoi  mucJi  to 
exoile  and  interest  ov  whole  nature.  As  hi  the  phjneal  world  we 
deiifht  to  diacorer  beneath  the  most  di?ersified  pheaomeaa,  the  Mine 
wooderltti  forces,  so  wt  uaj  cxperieDce  a  high  pleuure  in  detecting 
wader  new  ibnna,  and  parsnip  tiarooi^  all  their  vwictf  es  of  manifes- 
tation, the  same  passions,  tastes,  and  necessities,  which  have  given  lo 
life  its  pecoKar  character  amongst  ourselves }  in  behoMmg  aU  Ibc  id* 
gredfants  In  the  draught  of  existence  mingled  aa  m  oar  own  lot,  but 
in  sUghtl J  varying  propoitiens  and  in  a  slightly  different  cup.  For, 
after  all,  we  agree  fmt  naora  than  we  diller«  The  most  paasive  len- 
pcBanent  canaol  cxchirie,  the  most  active,  cnmot  escape,  the  coostiat 
action  of  the  oomosoa  conditions  of  our  being.  In  the  sura  of 
lifb  these  have  so  greatly  prspenderatmg  a  sway,  that  a  reflective 
old  man  probably  draws  the  sama  philosophy  of  exislcnce  fron 
hie  experience,  whether  he  happens  to  be  a  Hottentot  or  a  FVendn 
man.  Life  b  hr  more  broadly  and  deqily  ooloored  by  the  percep* 
ef  the  scnacs,  and  the  adioa  of  those  desiras  aad  feelings  wbicb 
in  the  saaw  way  ander  aB  fonas  ef  existence,  than  by  aN  the 
hich  dviliBtien  can  give.  When  wa  kM*  npoa  »om9 
half  or  wfaaHy  naked  peaple  as  daric  la  Ihcir  Bsinds  as  m  their  persoas, 
aajadge  ftaaa  the  ahsanoe  ofallaits,weara  laady  to  eondndedwt 
Ihey  are  in  erary  rasped  «t  an  iaflniSa  distaace  from  emrsehpcs,  aed 

r  the  arang  ntaa  as  they  are  remote  from  us. 
hare  a  pewaisioa,  which  nafettuaateiy  casoai 
baC  which,  whaa  kaowa,  leads  to  a 
aaarily  daiusnt  caarhMisa.    They  hare  a  isngnage,  whieh  is  aa 
af  car  awn,  and  is  the  saaaa  gnal  record  ot  seasatioB* 

■  m  an  annasigncd  and  nmnnpeacoabfc 

nm  m  aH  ik  main  IngredMnts,'— * 

aC  ito  axparieace^— is  the  same 

An  met  appams  aa  ffnt  aa  ankaeidlaarj^  and  coo- 

w  mreaoon  ana  119 
er  tha  toaMl  aite»  shaaM  hare  a  kv- 

y  thomsnds  of  wonfo. 
Taa  cankramitaaav  aawarer)  naa  m  awr  awn  ignorance  and  pre* 
the  fat  whni  caamioad  wih  al  that  it  implies,  1h 
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tenllj  speaks  vol«nies  against  the  Inbii,  in  Wbieh  we  too  often 
Mil^,  of  Tiewing  such  rdbes,  not  from  the  foasb  of  a  common 
humanity,  iMt  from  the  pmnaelo  of  oar  oim  adrantage^.  But 
their  mtaners,  habits,  and  customs  are  as  capable  as  their  Un^ 
^ngt  of  being  trwslated  Into  oufs^  and  in  sudi  transtatton  all 
may  iiid  Interest;  while,  if  a  deep  senae  of  the  iMH>therfiood  of 
mia,  aad  of  the  ditty  of  dMe  who  have  reoeited  More  light  of  any 
kiod  to  hMea  to  impart  k  to  those  who  sit  in  dattness,  shbdld 
breed  fti  «a  a  longing  to  exette  and  IMflito  their  stagnant  eitstence, 
ft  shdl  soon  team  that,  without  being  able  to  impress  theih 
thmgh  the  medhtti  of  tticir  hablu  as  of  their  language,  we  can 
met  reach  the  spring  from  wUeh  all  ohange  must  flow,  and 
which  nerer  dries  np^  but  is  only  choked  by  what  it  has  broughit 
frtmt  tiie  depths  of  human  nature  to  the  sorfoce  of  Hit ;  as  indeed  it 
is  apt  to  be  in  ev^y  imtion,  and  with  erary  man.  If  we  are  farmed 
and  mcited  by  a  true  sphit,  our  own  gain  is  great.  It  is  tho 
highest  end  of  civilitatioo  tO  bring  ua  back  to  that  open  and  im*- 
pitssible  disposition  of  our  nature,  which  every  race  must  hare 
possessed  while  its  language  was  fresh  and  growing.  Nothing  so 
))owerftilly  assist  in  disentfaralllikg  tiM  mind  from  the  trammels  of  lan- 
guage as  the  study  of  another  language^  when  we  view  it-  not 
merely  as  an  acqulsitlofi  to  be  made  by  aft  clfort  of  the  memorj 
for  the  purpose  of  communication,  but  as  the  most  noble  and  ^ptrit^- 
oal  of  all  human  creations ;  as  the  immediate  growth  and  outcome 
of  all  the  inner  powers  of  our  nature;  as  the  grand  record  of  the 
eariy  and  truly  poetical  life  of  man,  when  the  fresh  and  vivid 
impressions  of  existence  possessed  all  the  mind,  and  wrought  within 
it  strongly,  till  it  could  contain  them  no  longer,  and  they  were  bo- 
died forth  in  sound.  If  we  seek  the  language  of  any  island  or 
mountam  group  of  the  Archipelago  aa  the  most  complex,  subtle, 
and  beautiful  production  which  nature  there  presents,  and  full  of 
mysteries  provoking  thought  and  veiling  deepest  truth,  we  shaU 
be  rewarded  by  feeling  our  own  nature  quickened  and  expanded 
in  the  pursuit,  and  life  becoming  at  once  more  intimately  and 
wonderfully  related  to  the  shews  of  the  external  world,  and  more 
closely  and  immediately  resting  on  the  spiritual  being  in  which  we 
and  they  exist.  The  fresh  breath  of  nature,  moving  in  the  language, 
will  awaken  a  living  motion  in  our  own,  and  that  which  lay  stiflf 
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and  dead  belweeo  us  and  so  much  of  rcalily  will  as  ot  old  ik>w 
like  music,  expressive  and  suggestive;  defioite  in  its  strsin)  white 
rerealiiig,  not  biding,  the  infinite  fullness  whidi  natoit  yet  boldi 
for  man* 

Our  knowledge  of  die.  languages  of  the  Aadupelage  is  so  par- 
tial and  ioconipleto,  that  the  eflforts  of  all  who  desve  that  ito 
existing  condition  and  past  history  should  be  understood,  ought, 
in  ,tbe  first  instance,  to  be  zealously  directed  to  the  sKfOisilioo  of 
copious  vocabularies.  Even  of  the  laognages  of  the. leading  racei 
fwe  are^  after  a.  long  period  of  dose  intercourse  with  them,  moft 
discreditably  ignoranL  We  are  not  «eveo  .hi  possession  of  mors 
th^n  4  half  pr^^bably  of  the  Malay,  while  of  the  aboriginal  languages 
of.  the.  Malay  Peninsula,  that  is  of  the  aote-Malayin  tribes,  we 
bavp.  9oly  a  few  spedmeos.  *We  shall  merely  guess  at  the  history 
«f  tha  Archipekvo,  uoftil  the  dialects  of  these  and.  all  the  other 
tribes  inhabiting  it,  have  been  coUeeted  and  compared.  It  is  great- 
Jy  to  bo  regretted  that  some  of  those  who  could  co^'operate  in  the 
moit  effectual  manner  ia  Ibis  work,  do  not  appear  tobesufficieotij 
jmpref»<^  with  the  paramount  importance  of  the  languages  of  the 
Jhrchipdago,  and  the  advantage  of  makhog  public  everyfresh  acquisi- 
tion.' Sereral  works,  induding  a  translation  of  tho  New  Testament, 
have  been  printed  m  one  of  the  Dyak;  dialects,  of  which  we  are  not* 
.wilb^t«ding  without  vocabulary,  dictionary,  or  gnmmar. 
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TEMMINCK»S  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  DUTCH  POSSES- 
SIONS IN  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO.* 

TaB  prindpal  revenues  of  our  possessions  in  tiie  Indian  Archipc- 
iigo  are  deriyed.  firom  the  undermentioned  sources,  ?iz. 

1st.'   Various  Imposts. 

The  capitation  of  the  Chinese,,,. /.       41,725 

The  tax  on  tbe  killing  oxen,  buffaloes  and  sheep, .  315,966 

n                       9f                       9i         hogs,..  156,132 

„        on  the  oonsumptioh  of  fish, 1 79,546 

firm  of  the  Series, *.....' 155,388 

Tuon  the  consumption  of  arrack, 293,882 

99           pabnawne, 13,244 

indegenous  tobacco,  . .  120,000 

Bazar  (market)  dutips, 3,044,974 

Tolls, 81,009 

farm  of  the  small  isles  in  the  bay, 7,812 

„        „    Birds, Nest  (Salangane), 70,004 

Pawnbrokers  offices, 334,86% 

2nd.    Tbrritorial  Taxbs, 

Land  tax  of  the  Javanese  communes, /.   10,047,121 

•  Famdng  of  the  felling  of  wood, 36,56A 

Impost  on  the  fisheries, \  192,331 

TyUie, 97,741 

Land  tax  on  European  properties, ,  314,957 

3d.    Various  Recbipts. 

Tax  on  imports  and  exports, /,  5,17l9l00 

5  per  cent  additipnal  for  maritime  works, 256,775 

Taxes  on  consumption, 70,332 

„         tobacco,. 15,000 

„         the  port  and  anchorage 06,215 

timber, 31 7,434 

„         sttcceseion, 55,021 

transcription^ 178,625 

private  bazars, 6,098 

passage, 20,000 

Capitation  of  Skves, 24,768 
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Taxes  on  horses  and  carriages, 66,3^ 

Tributes  of  the  native  prinoes,  .  .^.^ 30,445 

Taxes  on  public  anetions, 390,143 

„     on  the  Cliinese  games  Pho  and  Topho,. .  . .  445,2S0 

The  Government  printing, « 58,000 

Posts,  horses,  and  letters, 218,72^ 

Monopoly  of  opium, 9,560,165 

Sale  of  birds  nests  (Sahuigane), 221,250 

„      timber  for  oonsthictioii,  &c.,  .  •  . .  \ 505,700 

Monopoly  of  Salt, 4,609,208 

SaleofRice,: 516,525 

„      PahnSugar, ..  .:    20,620 

„      Gunny  bags, ..  ..    :....... 167,860 

Gold  and  gold  diisC, 50,900 

Tin, . ; : : 3,000,000 

(Uilerent  artf des, 115,900 

,   These  different  figures,  which  are  ettncted  firom  the  acoounts  of 
1843,  do  not  comprise  the  proceeds  of  the  cokndal  ooiUniodities  sold 
in  Europe.    We'  eiiter  on  this  subject  into  some  general  detidb. 
^  The  expences  presented  for  1845,  as  well  for  India  afe  in  tiie  mo« 

Toer  country,  arfe  as  fdllbws, 

1st.  Government  /.  488,000. — ^2d.  Deptttment  of  Justice  / 
606,252.-*3d.  Superior  and  inferior  colleges/  282,020.— 4th.  6e- 
feral  administration  and  Police  /.  3,460,610.— ^5tfa.  AgricuUure, 
public  worship,  arts  and  sciences/.  500,706. — Jtix.  Finances  ind 
cultures/ 38,317,112:  into  this  amount  enter:  <r,  charges  for  the 
despatching  of  producsts  destined  for  the  mother  country/  902,583; 
•— ^,  interest  and  repayment  of  the  arrears  of  India  (at  a  rest  oi  espi- 
tal  of/  2,656,317-51)/  400,000;—^,  rent  and  repayment  of  the 
loan  of  1836/  137}685 ; — tf,  interest  and  rehnbursement  of  tiie  debt 
of  Sob/  81,082 ;— tf,  interest  and  repayment  of  the  debt  accord- 
ing  to  the  kws  of  24(ih.  April  1836,  llth.  March  1837  «nd  27tfa. 
March  and  22d  December  1838,/  9,800;000 ;-/,  rents  and  reim- 
bursement of  the  obligatioiis  Of  the  Indies  4^  per  cent/  2,850  ;—g, 
interest  and  reimburdem^nt  of  the  debt  of  the  Hanietmaatsekapij 
[Trading  Company]  /  2,500,000.— 8th.-  Department  of  war  / 
8,643,834.— 9th.  Departin^nt  of  the  marine/  1,642,154.— 10th. 
Penoons  and  benevolent  efttbblishmt^nts  /  995,172. — llth.  Ex- 
pences of  different  kinds  /  2,535,367.— 12th.  Unforsecn  ctirrcnt 
expences  /  500,060. — 13tli.  Esctraofdinary  expences  and  public 
calanutks/  500,000,*^14th,    Bxpence^^fer  Sumatra/  2,640,921. 


—The  total  of  the  ezpenees  for  admimilntioi»  amoonts  thus  to 

F^m  Uie  moment  that  the  finances  of  In^  were  able  to  place  at 
tlie  disponl  of  the  central  European  Government  a  eonriderable  an- 
uttl  surphis,  it  become  necessary  to  value  the  proUem :  in  what 
Atpe  can  this  exeeu^  composed  of  a  money  ettchuively  colonial  of 
ptper  attd  copper^  be  convenienihf  transmitted  to  its  destination  f 

The  system  called  des  cultures^  introduced  in  1832  by  the  Gover- 
nor General  van  den  Bosch,  is  destined  to  render  this  transmission 
ponble.  The  excess  serves  in  the  first  place,  to  furnish  advances  to 
tiKoontractors  as  well  natives  as  Europeans,  advances  for  which  the 
Government  demands  no  interest.  In  a  country  where  capital  is 
sevoe  and  interest  very  high,  or^narily  at  9  per  cent,  iadlities  of 
^  nature  are  of  immense  advantage.  These  wise  measures,  and 
du  mrasiial  dirinter  estedneas  on  the  part  of  a  Government,  produce 
tbs  most  happy  fruits.  They  are  tiie  source  of  a  remarkable  deve^ 
lopement  of  agricultnral  industry  hi  the  possesnons  of  the  State. 
The  retoms  of  these  advances  are  made  in  commodities  reserved  by 
tlie  government,  and  it  is  only  then  that  the  annual  excess  exists  in  a 
iRin  ihat  permltB  it  to  be  sent  to  Europe. 

In  no  other  intertropical  country  has  any  thing  simihir  been  esta- 
b&hed.  The  promptitude  of  the  results  obtained  is  prindpaDy  due  t9 
lystem  of  adnuBistraition  introduced  into  these  colonies.  Without 
the  ooncomnee  of  former  Janmese  institutionsy  which  hove  been 
ymdeBtly  maintaiiied  and  extended,  it  would  have  been  imposnble 
(to  give  an  example)  for  the  undertaker  of  a  sugar  manufoctory,  i/9 
sUam  iIm  eertkode  that,  dvrinf  tiie  continuance  of  his  contract,  the 
ndghbooring  population  would  be  in  a  ntnation  to  cultivate,  at  a  rea« 
fomUe  rale,,  tiie  qnantiey  of  eanes  necessary  for  the  uninterrupted 
weridng  of  Ms  bkLB.  Deprive  lum  of  tMs  assurance,  and  the  enter* 
priie  would  be  wholty  a  hanrdous  speculation,  in  which  no  prudent 
mam  would  risk  hia  eapitid*  These  indispensable  guarantees  can  be 
fiven  by  the  goieinmenty  of  which  tiie  proof  is  ftinnahed  by  whi^  fol« 
lowB»r 

We  cone  to  q[ieak  sueeintly  of  tSie  viDage  oiganiMtion  of  Java ; 
a  few  fines  will  snAee  to  give  a  dear  and  and  pbin  idea  of  it,  and  to 
make  the  ulilfly  of  tlus  organisalion  appredated  in  its  appHcation  t9 
coifcores  whidi  it  is  intended  to  estaMih. 

Aceorfing  to  the  ancient  usi^j^  of  the  country,  adat,  the  sever* 
eign  \m  tlie  right  of  exacting  from  each  tjatjak  a  contribitdon  in 
uoaey  or  in  produce,  or  an  equivalent  quantttv  of  labour ;  the  gt>« 
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vemment  which  succeeded  to  this  right  can  then  exact  it,  in  such  or 
6uch  locality,  where  the  land  taxes  were  paid  in  sugar  cane  or  in  all 
other  agricultural  produce. 

Tlie  actual  organisation  of  the  territorial  impost  has  given  birtii 
tp  the  posability  of  putting  this  exacdon  in  perfect  harmony  with 
tlie .  amount  due  by  tlie  contributors.  The  price  of  labour  beuqp 
knowui  it  has  been  easy  to  determine  the  number  of  workmen  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Tillage  to  free  it  from  l^e  tax ;  or  rather,  to  return 
to  the  example  before  given,  it  was  equally  easy  to  fix  the  extent  of 
land  which  the  village  should  plant  with  rattoons,  before  obtaining  by 
it  a  similar  result.  But,  from  the  moment  that  the  rate  of  this  li- 
bour  goes  beyond  the  value  of  the  debt  exigible,  the  tja^fak  obtains 
an  acquired  right  to  the  equivalent  of  this  surplus  of  the  labour. 

Thus,  Government  is  able  to  give  to  the  proprietors  oi  sugar  ma« 
nuiactories  the  certiunty  that  the  quantity  of  canes,  required  to  feed 
theu*  establishment,  will  be  regularly  cultivated  by  the  surroundioff 
villages.  To  obtain  this  end,  nothing  was  needed  save  the  single 
manifestadon  of  the  desire  of  Government  in  this  respect,  followed 
by  an  estimate  serving  to  establish  the  bads  of  the  cahsulation,  of 
which  the  result  is,  that  the  tjatjah  finds  himself  free  from  his  land 
tax  from  the  time  that  he  has  furnished  a  quantity  equivalent  to  the 
labour  represented  by  the  plantations  of  canes. 

Let  us  now  pass  in  reriew  the. state  of  the  new  cultures  so  largely 
encouraged  by  Government  and  whicli  have  been  ameUoraled  in  a 
remarkable  nuuiner.  But  let  us  first  cast  a  glance  on  the  state  in 
^hich  these  cultores  were  before  and  in  1830  and  that  which  they 
produced  in  1840  always  in  the  hope  of  iocreai^ng  prosperity  which 
the  Results  have  not  disappointed. 

By  the  recapitulatioq  furnished  in  the  remarks  on  the  modem  his- 
tory of  Java,  we  see  the  company  of  the  Indies  pass  auooessively  from 
Uie  condition  of  simple  trading  to  donun^on  by  means  of  exduuve 
commerce;  led,  in  order  to  maintain  this  system  of  monopoly!  to 
make  war,  to  conquer  provinces,  and  to  become  finally  sovereign  of  a 
vast  extent  of  country. 

If  this  Company  aflier  havmg  conquered'  vast  proviyiceB  had  kno*^ 
to  place  itself  at  the  height  of  the  duties  which  sovereignty  imposes 
it  would  liave  been  necessary  to  have  changed  its  eyatem  of  adminis- 
tration and  to  cease  to  oppress  its  subordinates  in  order  to  am  ieh  it- 
self at  their  expence.  It  is  but  too  true  that  it  cared  veiy  little  for  tlie 
people  subject  to  its  authority,  and  it  even  af^^ears  that  it  never 
knew  iiow  to  reap  all  the  benefit  from  its  commerce  that  a  wiK 
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Slid  prudent  adn^nistntioii  would  have  ensured  Hirough  hx^  tad 
nore  fiberal  views.  It  b  even  proved  that  ito  system  wm  not 
based  on  a  plan  regulated  in  a  stable  numner;  it  favoured  for  a 
time  sadi  and  sneh  a  culture,  to  be  abandoned  promptly  when  the  re- 
venae  did  not  answer  to  its  expectations;  tiae  price  of  a  pnoddbt 
ndng,  it  interdictBd  exportation^  and  abandoned  its  right  from  th<| 
moment  the  profits  no  longer  appeared  to  it  sufficient^  consi<ferabIe; 
bat,  although  more  constant  in  tiie  preservation  of  the  monopoly  of 
spices,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  have  ever  taken  into  acoount 
the  sums  which  the  culture  cost  them.'^ 

« 

The  lands  whidi  it  possessed  did  not  yield  nearly  so  much  as  the 
fertiUty  of  the  scil  permitted,  because  they  occupied  themselves  with 
great  interests  only  under  the  care  of  employees  whom  they  had  not 
the  talent  of  choosing  well,  and  who  were  in  haste  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  those  iq>p(Hnting  them,  who  allowed  them 
only  a  small  salary.  They  trusted,  for  the  produce  of  these  huids, 
to  eontracta  with  Javanese  regents;  these  contracts  as  well  as  the  con- 
tinuants wanting  controul,  furnished  to  the  unfidthfiil  employee  the 
means  of  committing  prevarication  and  frauds,  and  the  Javanese 
stir  himself  subjected  to  many  vexations. 

Borne  by  the  concurrence  of  unforeseen  circumstances  to  a  sover- 
eignty of  which  it  could  not  discharge  the  duties  nor  support  the 
charges,  oppressed  mth  debts,  and  accumulating  defidt  upon  defidt^ 
it  saw  itself  reduced  to  borrow  each  year  the  means  of  distributing  Up 
its  share-holders  a  semblance  of  profit. 

In  this  state  of  crisia,  the  urgency  was  felt  of  sending  commission* 
ers  to  India  in  order  to  judge  upon  the  spot  of  the  state  of  affalrB^ 
The  delegates  named  for  this  purpose  emharked  in  1791'  After  a 
sojourn  of  three  years  in  Java,  these  commissioners  returned  and  on 
the  4th  June  17^5*  submitted  their  report  to  the  company  which 
gave  information  of  the  real  state  in  wliich  they  found  the  affiurs  of 
the  Society ;  it  then  saw  it  confirmed  by  its  agents  that  the  commerci) 
was  nearly  anniliilated,  tlmt  the  finandal  resources  were  exhausted; 
and  that  in  place  of  being  productive  of  advantage,  the  Indiasi  pos- 
sessions were  a  heavy  expence ;  it  saw  Itself  at  this  time  overwhdmed 
witii  a  debt  of  84  millions  of  florins,  of  which  67  millions  had  been 
advanced  by  tiie  Dutch  nation. 

The  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  having  acquired  from 

*  We  shall  give  some  details  respecting  these  cultures  in  the  article  oa 
Ute  geographical  group  of  Banda  vol.  2,  [not  j et  published.] 
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I7M»  ^  Mindfon  tiMt  4ie  Compaqr  was  dariitiike  of  dw  Mttit4» 
p«ifcaAM»<majbialniB;aMnippnMMn  of  Ihe  duMter  ^riotadi  l» 
tbif  «89odiMm  was  wdMUtted  for  delibonAiB  ^  Him  GaranuMBt; 
nervthdm  4t  md^  iO0k  ftee  in  17M  ante  4iie  nte 
MnpiibficwlMbflinnlMAe^notf;!^  in  IMOi  $»  tint  Con* 
lNwy;lihefiMeto<4cti|MmatBdtf«headaBn^^  of  ail^dwiiilfli^ 
Wo^  pMmoons;  tJbe  uuimdm  debfc  with  wlddi  itfondilNlf 
tvenrhdied  fmmt^  to  the  flhaege  of  QorcmBMPt ;  in  the  eonne«f 
»  mAc«  of  jroirs  tho  £k>B|^j  eoBt  the  oonnixy  JBoro  t^ 

At  the  tenmnation  of  the  dedine  of  the  CoB|toj  mid  whan  k 
came  to  abMdon  hi  powers  Manbd  DtenMi  law  biMsalf  <iiaiged» 
in  the  Dane  of  the  new  jnonanshlcal  Ckxvevnmenfe  eataU 
land,  irfth  orgaoinDf  the  poiaeutona  of  4he  State  in  Indfau  He  an* 
twed.mKmitfaisadmhiiHtgalaon  under  the  niogt  npfaron»abieaaqpicei» 
aa  mqr  he  leanied  fipom  the  preda  wMeh  we  hme  giran  of  tfia  omh 
^tena  hiatoay  of  Java. 

Under  the  ptrfaapa  very  ahflohite  hot,  for  the  rest  booaflt  md  firm 
adaiuMatFation  of  ihia  Goiremor  General,  whioh  dates  froonlMStd 
1611,  we  do  not  lemark  any  aaieiiofation  In  4ielfauHiC8B,tNit  a  fi|^ 

pn)gre8B  took  place  in  the  daU  and  iHliCary  iiMlitQiioQa;  h^ 
ed  onr  poorer  upon  saolkL  badsy  and  eaoaed  to  he  caeeaCad mi* 
ny.wodiaof  poUio  utility;  but  the  ^peutloua  droomatHMea  of  hb 
podtioo*  duiuiff  4ie  long  atniggk  agdnat  the  i^^  aiqiraniaoy  afh 
^theaeaa»  veadaredkimpoanhk  ferhknto  raaXne  die  h^wsbe 
had  ocmodved  for  the  re-eetahliahmmt  of  the  finaaoeaand  thaaoi;- 
iMatotkvi  of  the  tertitond  reramaea  of  iafa.  The  fnanohd  resoHi 
«f Iteae thirae yean oArad a veiy  conaidenade  lordiar  dafidt,uii 
ahevm  by  the  foUov^  taUe 


The  expeaees  a- 

'inottnted  lo, 

«i^  iha  raceipta  io, 


In  1806. 


1800, 


I 

f.2JS82,4Str.W  f.  5,014,797,  II 
ti  2M^,mk  96  „  8,?24»786.  W 


The  deficit 


is,  .Af. 


86,004.  SB  /.  2,290,010. 44 


1810. 


f.  7,101^781. 78 


f.  ZfiklJBIf».  00 


without  reckoning  the  grei^  qu^Qtity  of  paper  which  be  put  into  cir- 
eolation,  aa  well  as  the  sale  of  many  considerable  properties,  a  mea- 
aure  to  wl^ch.he  wi|a  obly^od  to  have  reooune  to  nieet  conaidanbl^ 
^zpencea. 


pMMiiiosB  IX  Mi 


A«e]liiW£Jl#d^      \^ 


iTften  Engiuid  nude  heif»iV  is^stnAs  6f  Jattf  tiM  flMl!  cSax^  of  h«^' 
pTomataUt  was  to  iiiMdAe^  tfi^Ns « ikew  qrsCenk  Ittamt  npoit  thtf  an- 
deac  Jmni^M!  vstt^M  of  th«  thnes  <»f  the  Rittdoo  96^r^igm ;  th^ 
Wfre  ksrmotiiied  ta  At  drrAunvdes  in  force  in  EngliBb  IncKti  Tfaey 
gnnCed  to  ike  VSkg^  dkie6  tbe  ifgfkt  of  dMdingr  t^  1)^4  ttt;  tfte 
ioterrention  of  the  regfent  of  the  &triet  In  iasaxdil  ntttfers  eenged/ 
to  ttise,  snd  the  hud  Ui  iw»  psitf  Mxirding  td  swrey.  TWtf  ttc^ 
ns  levied  at  a  Aa{^,  at  twofifthsor  at  athirdofthecfopaeiftotdBii^td 
tfw  ferlalitf  of  like  bnds.  As  a  pn>of  that  thkr  dyfttem  catted  land 
fncf,  and  tenement  ia»,  did  not  answer  to  its  design,  fteaosed  a  h>s^ 
<if  more  than  31  ittiiSons  of  franes,  dtziiiig'  the  three  yeai^  ot  the  oc« 
capition  of  Java  by  tiie  English,  as  the  subjcnned  taNte  sfceWK. 


■ 

AZpSBCCSf  •  •  • « lU« 

JlMcipte, » 

From 
1813 1»  1818. 

From 
18lStel8U. 

From 
M4iol8l8w 

9,107^700^  71 
5,899,745.  42 

8,861^1.  85 
5»889,624.  04 

9»099,418b  88 
7,520,880.  95 

Beieit, ^ 

8,707,9&5w  m  %vn;tm.  m 

1,571,4^.  85 

When  the  iabiid  of  Jata  aad  the  otiier  possessions  in  tbese 
retnmsd,  hy  Oie  treaty  of  the  13th  Ailgittt  1814,  vnda*  the  |iower  of 
the  Netkeriands^  three  GommisitiMierB  were  sent  te  Indi4.  The  Ba» 
ron  ?aii  der  Capellen  aMuaaied  Goveinior  Oencnl  fomed  part  o^ 
tins  aew  connnianon,  dtasgfed  witit  the  re-ergaiuaatiod  of  all  part» 
«f  the  adndniskralmtt. 

The  territorial  tax  inlradiieed  by  the  EngUsh  wte  for  the  pUDScafr 
retained,  later  It  was  modified.  We  imniediBfiely  dtseorered  s*  ex<^ 
treme  eonfiiaon  in  the  direction  of  finances,  so  that  it  w^»  found  ne<^ 
cessary  itt  the  hegi— iifcg  of  1818,  to  eettfbHsk  a  new  period  of  admi^k 
BifltisdffiB^  and  to  make  eoneesdons  upon  the  aureus  of  dm  thn*^ 
years  preee£Bg.  InpfaKse  of  eoUeeting  the  ta3tfromeachrM6«payeiV 
we  contraeted  with  the  chiefs  of  de$d^  by  stijNi&atlnf  the  sums  for 
whiefa  tiiey  shoidd  be  aeeoiiatable  to  the  treasury.  We  contMed  t» 
Maw  tUB  system  of  eoUeetion  witil  1 830. 

In  order  to  hafe  sn  opportunity  of  jiid|0ng  With  pre<Ssiihi  andii» 
in  equitable  nmonery  of  the  value,  of  lands,  the  resident  of  each  pro** 
vhee  as  the  d(4eg«te  df  GoVMiilient,  aiid  the  vilkge  ch^ 
elders  representing  the  rate^payers,  were  chatted  toTjnjNtfcethe  a^sessiM 
ttttnt,  and  to  pass  a  deeisien  in  the  Dutch  and  Malay  languages,  after 
^hich  each  chief  of  ddta^  assisted  by  the  elders,  proceeded  to  Atid# 
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the  fields  apd.  superintend  the  cultivation  and  gathering  of  the  (fif^ 
ferent  cultures*  A  discount  of  S^  per  cent  upon  the  reo^ta  served 
to  indenmify  the  responsible  chief.  The  tax-payers  had  the  qition  of 
pajfiog  the  tax  in  xnoney  or  in  produce,  according  to  a  fixed  rate. 
The  native  was  left  the  free  disposal  oi  his  person  and  his  labour; 
kut  t(ie  rights  of  the  regent  (AdkipatiJ  had  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the 
chief  of  the  village  (Petinggi)  found  lumself  in  direet  relation  with 
the  government.* 

I  would  depart  very  much  from  the  conciseness  adopted  as  the  baas 
of  this  work,  if  I  should  enter  into  details  upon  the  different  cultures 
which  have  been  succesdvely  triedf,  and  if  it  was  neeessaiy  to  give 
an  accoutit  of.  the  difficulties  which  were  raised  by  the  natives  against 
the  plans  and  dispositions  more  in  harmony  with  their  well  being  and 
Biberty  which  it  was  proposed  to  fovor.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  men- 
fioned,  that  by  the  new  reguklions  the  Javanese  aristocrasy  found 
themselves  .lessened ;  that  the  measures  taken  with  liberal  views  clash* 
ed  with  certain  interests ;  that  they  were  not  founded  on  the  aodent 
customs  of  the  country,  while  they  were  contrary  in  certain  points  to 
the  tdat^  always  held  in  veneratioa  by  the  natives  of  all  classes;  so 
that  the  Government  quickly  saw  that  its  new  measures  did  not  an-' 
swer  to  the  ends  which  it  had  flattered  itself  of  attaining. 

The  fall  of  the  colonial  merchandize  in  the  European  markets ;  the 
nncertun  state  of  the  finances  ;  t^e  heavy  loans  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  contract;  the  war  agidnst  DMpo  Negoro  and  many  other 
causes,  served  to  increase  the  debt  in  a  fr^htfiil  manner ;  the  inter-' 
eat  payable  amounting  to  more  than  three  millions  t^  florms.  It 
was  then,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  finances,  as  in  the  time  when 
the  old  Company  of  the  Indies  were  under  the  neoenity  of  ab^cating 
their  power. 

The  trade  although  completely  free,  dragged  on  painfuDy  'and  ei« 
perienced  miscarriage  after  miscarriage  $  many  mensuitile  houses  in 
^e  principal  towns  liquidated  thdr  affiurs  witii  losses  of  SSO  and  30 
per  cent ;  some  found  themselves  insolvent*  The  magazines  of  Go- 
vernment were  encumbered  with  colonial  produce ;  the  imports  of  ar1i« 
cles  which  India  required  from  Europe  were  not  made  regulaily ;  tlie 
state  derived  not  a  single  henefit  from  its  possessions,  and  ship  ow- 

^  Ik  is  said  that  Java  and  its  dependencies  reckons  16,000  of  these  chiefli 
of  viUages ;  I  ba?e  not  been  able  to  verify  this  catouUtieo,  I  Jad^e  it  below 
the  effective  namber. 

t  See  Van  Hogendorp,  »  Coup-d'Oeil  sur  I'isle  de  Java,  Cap.  6.  Ofevl- 
iures  already  etiablishedj  and  9fthQ99tQhil^h  could  ^  imlroduc9d  9r  f«- 
tmdA4  in  Java, 
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Mn  oflfld  their  yeeseb  iMi  a.loQ8».or  in  tbe  uneertabfy  of  returns  al« 
mjs  of  leas  value  in  our  marketed  In  this  stfifte  of  ciiBi3«  recourse 
WB8  bad  to  «  new  firiitiiaged  oommefcial  aaaociation,  and  the  ooin{»a- 
ny,  edled  the  JBmddmaakckapg^f  was  created  in  1824« 

liberal  theories*  ai|d  plaUnthropy  may,  in  certain  points  of  new 
inoordaysy  condemn  liie  establishment  of  A  privileged  sodety.  Hie 
resuhs  are  these,  they  .serve  as  an  evident  proof  of  theresowraes  which 
Ae  Government  can  dispose  in  favor  of  the  working  and  industrious 
classes  of  society,  and  to  spread  prosperity  in  thecoontiy  by  means  of 
the  resonrces  which  it  has  the  dii^XMal  of.  Its  utility  will  be  re* 
eo^nized  by  those  wbotake  a  part  in  manufacturing  industry,  and  the 
uprejudioed  merchant,  who  places  himself  above  the  common  sphere 
vilt  become  convinced  that  a  small  state  could  not  <^ose  a  measure 
more  efficacious  for  portecting  its  exportation  trade,  more  i^propri* 
ate  to  maintain  its  influence  in  its  transmaritime  possessions,  and 
able,  at  need,  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  invasion  of  colossal 
competitions. 

We  kam  the  following  from  the  Court  de  Hogendoip  relative  to 
the  fertility  of  Java,  and  to  tbe  resources  which  it  offers.* 

"  The  soil  of  Java  does  not  present  any  products  wMch  are  excltt«» 
BTdy  proper  to  it ;  but  such  is  its  happy  fecundity,  such  is  the  good- 
ness of  ita  climate,  that  all  the  productions  which  Providence  has 
gnated  to  other  countries  situated  between  the  tropics,  can  be  trans* 
photed  there  and  cultivated  vrith  success.  If  the  imperfect  know* 
le^ge  and  limited  means  of  the  Javanese  have  only  until  now  per- 
mitted them  to  cultivate  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  ar^,  katchaog,  maize 
sod  a  little  cotton,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  a  gentle  and  enlight* 
eoed  persoarion,  will  easily  lead  them  also  to  cultivate  pepper,  gam* 
bier,  cardamums,  and  the  many  kinds  of  tobacco  and  cotton  on  pro- 
coring  for  thb  purpose  seeds  from  Vir^^nia  and  Brazil ;  whilst  the 
culture  and  the  manufacture  of  indigo,  sugar,  the  extennve  culture 
of  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  the  manufacture  of  potass,  of  rum,  &o., 
may  furnish  to  European  industry  powerful  means  of  augmenting 
products  Biuted  to  esEterior  commerce  and  immense  sources  of  riches 
and  prosperity." 

We  further  add  what  tlie  same  author  tell  us,  ''That  m  1830,  we 
could  calculate  that  only  two  ninths  of  Java  were  cultivated,*  and 
that  the  other  seven  lunths  still  presented  a  vast  field  for  improve- 
ments ;"  which  this  judicious  observer  is  of  opinion  ''  should  be  in* 

Coup-cTOei/  $ur  VUe  de  Java,  pulilished  at  Brubsels  in  1830* 
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€«!»  «f  ilutltt  firflen;^  ki  Mi  lAranfry'r'' 

th«Me  of  a  Iwge  esieiii;  ie  liM  <fldi$d^ 

M(  buds  wMfe  ^  pM^wrtfOft  to  flloso  tfMHi/^MAfiV  <felii»*i^  u 

kHMdocietf  A^]Mp«Nieii  diAiiot  cbMMi  7  fd*  ?• 

We  pereeite  by  tUke  ^e#  giv^il  of  fh«^  sfMe^f  lft«  iMMM  MdMr 
1839  flMt  tho  diffiiMiit  s^vUuus  inidcjif  #Mi$ll  olHf  lodlMI  ftotAcwIoM^ 
huTe  beihntaere«iitil«fy  maaBg^d,  eooKI  ta^hsfMb  M  ftM  lemff  fW 
ao  aMuwd  bciMfif  to  Ao  Cro^eMmMff*  Tftc  tyM^tti  udojMiiA  tkttbS 
0MI  6ta(o  iMto  ghen  Hh^  to  Ae  hopo  IM  Aw  expeiiMttns  muf  U 
tetSMiy  tM  iStM  ^e  t^att  mBf  cewfit  }iipon  m^ 
agv4e«IMrtf  brfuflCiy  iHfl^  aimimfly  f o^ 

^nt  dovM  ft  tary  rtmilarfeiMff  i^emilt,  p^hap^ttd^uein  ttio  1M(MPj  ef 
cSsluit  posslsMnoMiir  wnni  nKtff  ti^  Mini  ^Momuted* 

The  system  of  monopoly  of  the  Company ;  that  of  the  oorf  to  tnn 
lier  Mar^dl  Daends^fo ;  the  F^igftsMtiotl  fav^  of  die  tyof  «Af  lyHm 
of  the  English ;  those,  mi^gated  a6d  inore  BbeMl^  ktlpddtte^  iftsr  Ai^ 
English  oceupafidB ;  Ihe  stiM  osommiy  puf  hft  pNi«tis6  hy  the  Ccjm- 
n^ndoner  Genertd  ])u  Bus^-^^^IWfe  not  atiswer^dto  Ilia  expoetation  of 
Uie  Eiiropesii  G^rdrnin^iif* 

General  van  deft  Bbseb,  tpiio  y^w  eMhed  whli  llio  aiidisfftf  in 
1830,  deemed  ife  neeesssiy  to  lidttifaiisttt'  l^g  inlgfftefc  of  Oo^ittassat, 
In  a  different  msnfrei'  fift>m  tM^  Mk^Hf^  l$f  W»  p^edeeessdrs.  Utt 
best  mesofis  of  attaining  this  end  ap^eansd  to  hin  lobe  to  dmw  all 
the  adrantegies  pcfitStAe  frdoi  dhe  mtnMhig  fertBltf  ofliie  soli  ^ 
means  of  sgrieoitBre,  to  tftake  use  of  the  Manee  of  ifi«MS  for  tks 
soppoif  of  the  treiisitfy  of  the  mo^r  oewntry  and  to  hidng  the  net 
|flans  into  unity  with  tiie  old  etistoHts  ^r  0M  of  4l«  Janmaae. 

Some  det^  toft  ne^esMy  to  enable  Hio  rMftt  to  b«  sMa  to  judge 
afftoba^s  on  whidh  thitf  new  OfgttnizMldn  rests,  ulndi  haa  rveeiv* 
ed  the  name  df  file  iysiein  ((f€fultnr&. 

The  c^hrfi  admhdstMion  of  the  JwraiMMi^  nM^t  tlo  Mfltaite  en« 
pire,  possibly  already  under  that  of  Majap&Mt,  admitfed  df  the  lands 
belonging  to  a  desa  ht^g  di^ded  in  an  unequal  Mfttmer  snoi^  the 
bhabitatit.    Apart  of  them  are  ^dild«dfhM  dttprOspacKf  add  art 

dependant  on  the  proprfetor  who  has  Ao  i^ght  of  dtepdrfftg  ^  ^^ 
services  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of  a  pOilidrt  oPgi^MMl  wliMt  Is 
famished  to  them  to  provide  for  their  wants*  When  the  salx>rdinate 
is  not  required  for  agricultural  work|  be  must  pay  to  bis  Chief  or  to 
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Us  4/a(H  Ite-lidf  of  the  harvMt ;  if  lie  p«rfb^ 

frOBlllMlKK. 

-tte^id  Mmnifn  of  JavE  w<6re  suvtetB  nf  liie  ivliale  soil,  «t  kast 
to  tke  ei^itanfc  fpf  Hw  reooginsed  ligbt  liy  nlddi  tktj  had  ^  power  of 
lee^Mig  on  Ihe  cuhhated  iand  a  tax  eonairtiog  iof  a  f«tt  of  Hie 
orop,  or  (Ibqr  ooiid  oxaet  penonid  semoe.  Nofwriiehw  tiie  pro* 
peiotor  lad  Hhe  fwirer  of  freeing  hhneeif  teiii  this  tax  by  nBtoffaif^ 
the  land  <to  Ae  rninnnp,  the  lat»r  appropriaUng  te  itnelf  the  pnififc 
imder  the  hardea  of  ihe  chaiges.  The  tax  as  wel  as  tiie  forced  la- 
hour  were  t%Qv^xM^jtdatf  and  oonsisted  as  regarded  the  prince  in 
the$thpaitof  theisrap,  orin  hdNXir  oalcidatod  at  the  rate  of  M 
days  work  per  an^nqo.  Daiing-  die  English  ocoupa^n  they  aoted 
eentrary  totiie  adaiy  hy  oxadthig  iie  hai/f  koojifihi^  or  on^third  of 
ike  cropf  inttead  ofjone/lfUi* 

indolence  istiieenpEeme  happhteis  of  the  Jayanoiey  wlrile  he  partakes 
^ntb  afl  »en  in  ^the  desire  to  angment  his  enjoymeotB  at  the  expense  of 
the  laboor  nUeh  hehefieves  obligatory  upon  Urn.  According  to  tlds 
baas,  dt  is  established  as  a  prhaeiplrf  that  a  dem  iafreedifrom  the  land 
tax  by  xelimpnshiag  the  iilkh  part  of  the  rioe  Mds  for  the  ouitivatioa 
of  a  prodnot  In  demasid  lor  the  European  Maskets;  that  liie  des9 
shoiddeigoy  one  part  of  the  benefit  whenever  it  is  proved  by  esthnato 
that  the  pvodooe  of  die  eukivatiott  Mngs  more  that  the  amomit  of 
die  land  tacx  due  by  the  viUage ;  that  in  ease  of  Mure  of  the  crop  the 
loss  should  be  borne  by  the  GoFenimenty  provided  the  oareleBsnesa 
or  iaginfon  of  the  enidfators  were  not  the  eaii«e  of  diis  loss  of  the 
drop* 

Seeiog  dwt  it  is  not  sufficient  to  sunply  raise  crops  of  diese  oohh 
piedfities  with  the  view  to  obtain  a  mass  of  produce  ^vr  the  European 
sunset  but  that  diis  must  be  done  with  die  neoesaary  caro,  it  was 
indispensible  to  take  means  for  sadsfjing  all  the  exigendes  ^  the 
trade.  In  ofder  to  aniTe  at  dns^  ca|ntal  was  neoesBary  as  weU 
as  knowMge  and  care  in  matters  of  ouMyatioo.  The  capital  and 
the  indttstiy  of  Buropeaas  and  Chinese  were  so  strongly  bound  by 
interest  to diese undertakings,  tfantjhy  their  eonoarrenoe  we  wwe  In  a 
oondidon  to  obtain  a  oareM  manlpidadon  of  the  prindpal  aiddes. 

In  order  not  to  overburden  a  part  of  the  nadve  population  with  a 
too  heavy  6orv^»  care  was  taken  to  distribute  the  kbour<(for  Maine* 
plejn  the  QidtiuMften  af4hoeiigar  ooie)  so  that  one  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  d!Ma  were  charged  with  bringing  the  oane  to  outurifiy; 
another  had  the  teaphig,  and  alhted  were  chnged  with  the  tran^nnrt; 
finaBjr,  whenever  neeessayy,  a  fourth  ftdflUed  the  labour  of  manufacture. 
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and  only  in  this  localifies  where  the  workmen  were  not  in  miSdiao&j 
great  nambers,  tiie  last  were  pud  a  fixed  quantily  of  rioe  and  alt» 
over  and  above  the  remission  of  the  tax.  As  tiie  Javanese  preferred 
to  work  under  the  immecBate  sarvdIlBQoe  of  his  ooimtrymen,  this  &- 
vor  vras  granted  to  him.  All  the  cai«  winch  the  culture,  the  liarvert 
and  the  mannfectore  demanded  were  entrusted  to  the  vigikmee  of  the 
European  heads.  In  the  districts  where  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane  had  existed  for  A  length  of  time,  permission  was  given  to  the  Ja- 
vanese to  manage  thdr  own  ground,  under  the  obligation  of  paymg 
the  tax  with  which  the  rice  fieMs  were  diarged ;-  in  the  locafito 
where  the  riee  fields  are  not  much  extended,  the  right  of  draming  the 
eoii  in  the  hi^er  districts  was  accorded  to  the  popidalioB. 

The  difficulties  widch  were  raised  by  the  Javanese  of  the  pronnees 
of  the  interior  to  the  application  of  thb  system  were  speedily  re- 
moved by  the  nmplidty  of  the  means  put  in  openstion.  After  hav- 
ing set  apart  the  fifth  part  of  the  riee  fields  of  the  deM,  or  after  hav- 
ing chosoi  elevated  sml  fit  for  the  culture,  the  work  was  dntriboted 
amongst  the  population  in  the  following  manner.  In  order  to  exe- 
cute the  necessary  work  on. an  extent  of  soil  of  one  bauw*  the  dem 
was  obliged  to  furnish  four  men,  two  of  wh6m  were  obliged  to  worlc 
alternately  for  a  week  or  a  month  accor&ig  to  the  arrangement  made. 
The  working  men  had  as  sii|)erintendentB  Chinese  called  mandaor 
(literally  maeter  servant)  who  vrere  under  the  surveillasee  of  the 
chief  of  the  village. 

A  part  of  the  population  employed  in  these  labours  is  entrusted  with 
them  until  the  produce  is  perfect^  ripe ;  then  they  are  free  firom  all 
other  work ;  all  tiie  other  employments  are  regulated  on  the  same 
footing.  The  muiufacture  is  ordinaiify  entrusted  to  firee  worlonen ; 
if  there  are  none,  the  labour  is  performed  in  the  manner  we  have 
just  mentioned. 

We  finish  these  detaib  by  the  application  of  thte  system  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar,  already  taken  as  an  exan^lein  the  foregoing  pages. 

The  produce  of  a  6<i^  planted  with  sugar  cane  may  be  stated  at 
a  minimum  of  15  piculs.f  Condeiiuentiy  an  establisluneBt  which 
furnishes  6000  piculs  of  sugar  requires.an  extent  of  400  hakui  of 

*  In  Javanese,  hahu.  This  measure  is  e<iual  to  71  acres  or  square  deca- 
metres; four  bahut  make  the  cffun^.— A  picol  is  the  weight  of  125  lb.s 
CDutch^,  and  27  piculs  form  the  A^yefi.  This  last  metenie  conlaias  more 
or  less  piculs  according  to  the  dlflTerefit  articles  aod.localiUes :  but  a  kojaa 
of  rice  Is  always  of  27  piculs. 

t  The  #aMi  planted  wiUicaatsordiAarilyftimlshesltom  20  to  21  ptcnis 
•f  sugar ',  although  sometimes,  though  rarely,  H  pf oduicet  as  mock  as  aft. 
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Itnd,  on  which  400  tten  require  to  he  employed  daily ;  from  which 
it  resuhs  that  1000  persons  who  possess  2000  bahns  of  rice  fields 
ire  fxempted  from  the  land  tax. 

A  man  cuts  from  500  to  about  550  canes,  of  which  2000  to  2200 
ve  sufficient  to  furnish  a  picul  of  sugar,  in  which  way  4  men  are  re- 
quired to  cut  the  quantity  of  canes  necessary  for  a  picul  of  sugar. 
Conadering  that  the  mill  is  only  at  work  for  10  months  in  the  year, 
the  produce  of  one  day  is  calculated  at  20  piculB,  which  occupies  80 
mt  cutters,  so  that  320  persons  recdve  exemption  from  the  tax  by 
tins  hbour.     For  the  transport  of  the  canes  to  the  mill  140  loads 
an  reckoned,  each  of  320  canes.    A  cart  (pedati  or  kes&rj  makes 
orfinirily  two  trips  a  day  which  makes  the  number  of  carts  bdong- 
to  tbe  establishment  70 ;  each  cait  is  accompanied  by  one  man  which 
flukes  280  persons  exempt  from  the  tax.    There  are  40  others  re- 
<|iured  for  catting  the  wood  used  m  the  furnaces,  and  when  the  ma- 
nufacturer from  want  of  free  workmen  is  ob%M.to  emptoy  the  in- 
bbhantB  of  the  desa^  he  requires  50  men  daily ;  thus  more  than  200 
Mm  are  freed  from  the  tax.* 

RstAPlTULATlON, 


For  the  field  works,, 
„   cutting  the  canes, 
„   the  tranqiort  of  the  canes. 
„   catting  wood  &c. 


1,600] 

aoLen. 

320 

*» 

280 

•• 

40 

91 

2240 

The  manufacturer  employing  workmen  fur- 
nished by  the  village,     . .  . ,  200 


i« 


>9 


Total,  .       2,440  men 


^r  which  only  610  are  employed  daily. 
The  2240  men  enjoy  the  remission  of  the  tax  calculated  at/.  7h 


"  I  mentton  in  this  ? iew  the  conditions  istipiilated  by  the  first  cooCracU 
*iUi  the  sugar  mannfactorers.  Since  18M  these  contracts  have  uadergooe 
some  modlfloations  owing  to  the  improvement  of  the  apparatus  and  to  the 
^ity  with  which  the  maonflictarer  now  procures  ftet  labourers ;  the  tiste 
^r  acriealtnral  labours  comes  more  and  more  into  fkvor  amongst  the  Jtva<- 
oese.  Aeold  carts,  p«daft,  are  also  of  a  better  constractioa.  They  are 
*6wini4cofirdn. 

c  2 
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yhich  makes  /.  18,300.  Th^  may  be  required  300  days  in  the 
year;  but  it  may  be  that  the  mill  requires  repair  or  is  stopped  by 
other  causes,  so  that  we  may  calculate  on  250  or  260  woiidng  days 
which  maizes  65  days  work  per  head^  calculated  at  the  ordinary  price 
of  manual  labour  in  Java,  1 2  Dutch  cents  per  day^  TUs  advantage  is 
not  fJie  only  one  which  the  Javanese  employed  on  a  sugar  estate  en* 
j^.  First,  he  is  freed  from  the  tax,  and  preserves  the  full  enjoy* 
ja^nt  of  the  crop  of  liis  rice  fields.  If  he  is  owner,  possessing  for 
instance  four  bakus  of  rice  fields,  he  has  the  power  of  emplo^^  at 
the  establishment,  one  of  the  four  workmen  fgaUding  kuwang)  who 
are  at  Ms  service,  the  three  others  remaining  employed  on  the  worlc 
pf  his  fields,  he  grants  to  them  as  w^es  the  half  of  the  produce  of 
the  four  hahui ;  while  the  wotrkman  employed  ia,  the  establishment 
receives  the  other  half.  The  owner  in  this  way  saves  |-  of  the  bnd 
tax  which  he  owes  for  liis  rice  fi^ds* 

Finally,  it  b  proved  that  the  new  system  penmts  the  Javanese  ta 
execute  less  work  while  enjoying  the  same  benefits;  baijt  fiom  labour 
equal  to  that  whieh  he  is  obliged  to  expend  in  his  rice  fields,  his  pro* 
fit  is  eondderably  augmented. 

Some  fear  has  been  entertaiwid  that  by  the  employment  of  the 
fifth  part  of  the  rice  fields  for  the  more  predous  cultivafion,  that  of 
rice  would  suffer  and  that  this  produce  would  become  less  abundant. 
The  results  prove  dearly  that  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  is  not 
ffiminlsking,  that  the  export  is  stall  considerable,  and  even  ineresses 
yearly. 

The  calculation  established  and  the  balance  struck  of  all  the  ex- 
penses, it  results  that  the  picul  of  sugar  costs  lo  the  manufacturer 
f.  7«  50 :  the  government  pay  for  it/.  8.  50  or/.  9  copper.  We 
have  already  Bientioned  the  advances  urithout  initerest  nuuie  to  these 
estsblishments,  but  with  security  for  the  capital,  which  ought  to  be 
returned  in  two  or  at  most  three  years»  by  means  of  the  deliveries  of 
sugar.  The  Tradbg  Company  (Handelmaatschapf^j)  receives  this. 
produce,  with  all  the  other  artioles  of  whidi  the  culture  is  reserved, 
in  the  warehouses  established  for  this  purpose  in  Afferent  parts  of 
the  Island,  where  they  are  placed  under  the  survdllance  of  its 
tfsnti,  who  take  ehavge  ol  the  leading  of  the  Tassels  ohaitsred  by 
the  Company  ;tiie  constant  and  regular  navigation  of  these  vessels 
affords  a  sura  gain  to  the  Qynmn.  The  mercbaodize  on  its  arrival 
b  Europe  is  sold  by  piMc  auction  in  the  two  prineipal  ports  and 
at  two  fixed  tames  in  the  year. 


» 
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tn  the  pages  destined  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  readers  some 
tesoltB  obtained  by  the  different  cultures,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  enter  into  a  part  of  the  details  which  are  presented  by  the  official 
statements  and  reports  made  t6  Govtamient  on  the  state  of  the  col* 
bres  m  1840  and  1841. 

We  ^hot  ftt  the  head  that  of  rice,  a  nutritioui  produet  which  for  a 
Tery  great  ndmber  of  years  has  served  as  the  prindpal  food  *  not  only 
in  Java  bdt  alsO  in  the  other  Sunda  Islands.  Java  is  the  granary 
of  plenty  for  all  t^e  Archipeliago ;  and  the  Company  occupies  itself 
btUs  ^tute  with  sniieitade,  well  persuaded  thit  a  scardly  of  rice 
w^  be  fatal  to  its  powe^.  Ordiikances  to  encourage  and  to  inmase 
tiiB  bnuM5h  of  agndilture,  have  been  promulgated  at  diilFerent  times 
bj  an  authorfty  called  to  WiEitch  over  the  physical  well  beiiig  of  many 
nilfions  of  InhaUtants; 

We  now  state  that  the  (iroduce  of  this  culture  has  always  been  on 
\ht  increase,  while  at  the  same  time  others  more  valued  in  commerce 
hire  been  established  at  the  expence  of  the  rice  fields,t  and  we-shali 
^  proof  of  this; 

Taking  as  the  basis  of  comparison  the  land  tax  (to6  uncertain  as  it  ts 
for  establishing  a  just  view)  we  find  that  in  1818  the  sum  total  of  the 
tax  upon  lands  brought  in  2  millions  of  florins  to  the  treasury ;  from 
1820  to  1830  it  was  rabed  to  5  millions,  in  1840  to  8  millions;  a^fl 
In  the  table  6C  reVenues  for  1845  the  land  tax  of  the  Javanese  com- 
munes amounted  to  more  than  10  millions;  As  an  evident  proof  that 
the  culture  of  rice,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  quantity 
produced  annually,  tiicreases  considerably,  we  may  mentioii  that  the 
Exportation  b  1840  was  1,488,350  pieub  of  125  ibs; 

The  foregoing  exportation  d6es  not  comprehend  the  crdps  In  the 
provinces  of  Batavia,  of  ftuitenzorg,  of  Soerakarta  and  of  Djokja- 
karta. The  producU  of  these  tw6  last  provinces  dd  not  fdhfi  aiiy 
part  ofihefi^^es  of  the  foUovoing  tables. 


*  In  the  irnle  of  the  Gonipafly  the  Jtvaiitse  population  still  resorted  (br 
food  to  maise,  or  to  roots  the  use  of  which  was  siill  less  coAducive  to  health. 

t  The  fice  Is  cottlvMSd  in  lava  in  three  manners  principally,  the  name 
or  iciMA  la  given  to  the  rice  ields  which  eaa  be  irrigated  artificially  $  Hf^r 
or  tagoJ^  are  elevated  but  level  grounds,  and  gagah  or  iadang  are  cleared 
forest  grounds.  The  two  last  only  give  one  crop  $  a  second  crop  met  be 
obtained  from  the  aitt^ah  which  then  most  eonmienlT  eoasiits  of  kaftlanf 
from  whiehtU  is  extracted,  in  Aopoa  or  fine  cottoa,  and  in  ub44  a  klAHdC 
potatoe. 


]9e 
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If 


Nvmher  of  Readendes  in  which  rice  is 
cuiCnwtedy   . . 
of  rcgcncicSy 
of  districts, 

of  lieiiM  or  villages,      .. 
Amount  of  the  popohiidon  who  take  a  part 

in  it,  wHhont  cBstinelion  of  caste, 
Numher  of  funifies  &C.9. . 

^      of  fianifies  who  devote  themselves 

to  the  coHtvafiony    . . 
„      of  men  bound  to  obfigatory  ser- 

Cleared  gnmnds  m  hakuB  of  71  decame- 


Upon  this  extent  the  population  had  cul- 
tivated for  the  government,  in  ftoAfCf  of 
71  decametres, 
Extent  of  fields  winch  the  population  liad 
cultivated  on  thdr  own  account 
in  hiiknt  &g.  . . 
„      of  tends  hi  Mkyw  in  hahut  &c.,. . 
Frodiice  in  pieuls  of  fields  cohivated  by 
the  popoktion  on  its  own  aoooont, 
9,      average  of  a  buhu. 
Gross  amount  of  the  land  tax  of  1840,  ft. 
Extent  of  rice  fields  newly  cultivated  in 
baktu  of  71  decametres. 


In  1840. 


18 

69 

414 

39,931 

6,704,797 
1,466,845 

1,150,416 

1,331,767 

1,470,047 

78,182 


1,286,139 
105,726 

21,273,278 
16J 
8,502,402 

10,328 


In  1841. 


18 

68 

414 

36,290 

6,857^72 
M75,675 

1,146,063 

1,325,746 
1,540,054 

74,277 


1,381,216 
84,561 

23,810,573 
17 
fl.  9,030,761 

13,561 


I  suppress  here  and  in  the  other  oifidal  tables  of  cultures,  some 
observations  as  well  as  Afferent  indications  purely  adminiistrative, 
and  I  take  firom  the  comparative  results,  the  following  detaik. 

1st  That  the  number  of  individuab  who  are  voluntarily  employ- 
ed in  the  works  has  mcreased  by  152,665 ;  the  number  of  the  hm- 
fies  or  tjatjah,  by  8,833,  imd  that  the  number  of  men  destined  to 
the  forced  work  has  increased  by  1,979  bdividuals ;  while  tiie  num- 
ber of  the  ftmilies  who  empby  themselves  m  agriculture  has  decreas- 
ed 4333.  This  kst  number  had  presented  a  too  gtvat  increase  from 
1839  to  1840. 

2iidiy.  That  in  general  in  1841  a  space  of  70,007  Mtm  more 
were  dndned  than  In  the  year  1840.  That  the  population  cultivated 
on  their  own  account  95,077  more,  and  tiie  Government  reserved  for 
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itself  3,905  lesd  than  in  1840.    The  grounds  in  faUow  offer  at  ex« 
tentleBB  by  31,165  bahus  than  in  1840. 

MHj.  'niat  in  the  18  readende^  the  total  produce  of  the  crop 
has  famished  an  increase  of  2,537,295  picnis  of  paddy,  and  that  the 
average  produce  of  a  bahu  has  exceeded  by  a  ^  picul  the  produce  pf 
1840* 

4thty.  That  the  grass  amount  of  the  land  tax  has  produced 
fi.  528,359  more  than  in  1840. 

This  comparative  summary  shows  that  the  culture  of  the  rice  in« 
creases  yearly,  and  that  the  average  produce  of  the  fields  is  oontinu- 
s%  increaang.  These  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  attention 
}»d  to  the  proper  irrigation  of  the  soil  fit  for  this  culture ;  and  to 
die  hydraulic  works  which  the  Government  executes  on  its  own  ac« 
coont,  in  the  parts  of  the  island  where  rice  fields  can  be  estabHshed, 
and  where  they  are  required  to  feed  a  population  whose  number 
is  still  increasing  yearly. 

The  official  tables  which  present  the  results  obtained  by  the  other 
cultures  appear  here  under  the  form  of  extracts ;  the  most  remarka^ 
ble  details  will  be  pointed  out : 

CULTURB    OF  COFFBS. 


Residendes  in  which  this  produce  has  been 
cultivated  m  1840  and  1841,. . 

Number  of  families  destined  for  the  labour, 

Trees  which  have  yidded  a  crop, . 

Trees  whidi  produced  the  average  quanti- 
ty of  a  picul  of  125  ffas  Dutch,. 

Quantity  of  coffee  fdnushed  to  the  godo^ms 
in  ]tf cttls. 

Trees  according  to  the  reckoning;  made  in 
the  montii  of  March  1841  and  1842,. .  1336,922,460329,898,936 

I 

The  comparative  result  of  this  table  shews  tiiat  in  the  year  1841 
the  coffee  has  been  gathered  from  19,000,000  trees  more  than  tiio 
number  in  1840,  and  that  tiie  crop  has  increased  by  I7I9OOO  piculs. 

2nd.   'That  in  the  month  of  March  1842,  there  were  above  7  nul- 


'  The  inerease  of  the  produce  has  been  much  more  remarkable  from 
1899  to  1840;  tikis  produce  is,  for  the  whole  crop  piculs  2,65S,855,  aui 
«2id  tht  average  produce  per  babu  presents  a  difference  of  two  piculs. 
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lion?  less  of  coffee  trees  than  in  1840.  This  diminution  is  merely 
bominid,  seeing  that  these  trees  lutvc  served  to  r^lace  those  wludihy 
Uior  small  produce,  fiare  t6  be  suppresseti  m  the  Urk  lands  of  the 
Residency  of  Baglen.  On  the  contrary  the  increase  of  trees  phnteii 
from  IS39  tx>  1840  amoitaits  to  very  ikeatly  the  Same  liumber  of  7 
millions. 

3rd.  That  in  the  season  of  1842  there  was  pfamted  neairly  20  mil- 
lions of  plants ;  of  which  12  millions  ar^  to  si^e  to  replace  tiie  old 
trees,  and  8  milHons  are  destined  to  exteiid  this  cultoiii.  It  is  cal- 
culated thit  this  island  win  rery  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  produce  i 
million  of  plculs  or  125  milfibns  df  fts.  (Dutch)  of  Coffee.  Previooi 
ko  1830  Java  seaniely  exported  as  much  as  40  millions  Of  fits. 

CuLtuRt  ob  SuiiAa. 


Residendes  in  Which  sugar  hia  to  be  pro- 
uuceo,.  • 

Number  of  sugar  manufactuiiea, . ; 

Families  employed  in  sugar  plantations,. . 

£xteDt  of  fields  in  which  the  cane  has  to 
be  calculated  in  bahui  of  71  decametres, 

Quantity  of  sugar  obtained  in  plculs. 

Extent  of  new  plantations  for  the  Crop  of 
1842in5aAtM, 

Average  quantity  in  piculs,  of  sugar  ob- 
tain per  bahu,.  . 


l84i. 


13 

lit 

150,895 

33,6«8 
734.427 


37,7M 
2U 


The  results  obtained  in  these  two  years  hare  generally  been  very 
unsatis&ctory  for  t^  branch  of  Cultuf  e«  Heavy  and  ooBtinaous 
rains,  the  imperfection  of  mills  and  of  mechanics  are  the  causes.  The 
canes  grow  better  and  produce  more  abundantly  in  the  Eastern  pirtt 
of  the  Island,  than  in  the  other  residendes. 

It  is  a  very  general  opinion  tiiat  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry 
will  be  able  to  furnish,  fcv  the  ishmd  of  Java  Only,  an  export  of  i 
million  of  piculs  of  Sugar;  already  the  calculated  produoe  for  the 
year  1842  amounts  to  856  thousand  piculs  of  the  qvanti^  antidpt' 
ted.  The  improvement  of  machines  and  procesaes,  the  new  con- 
tracts  established  with  the  cultivators,  and  tha  care  which  ia  bestowed 
to  obtain  the  most  pcrfBct  qualities,  will  serve  to  givt  a  conddefsMe 
development  to  this  culture. 
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Tlie  fiiali^  of  the  Javt  sufar  improves  more  and  more,  while  at 
the  one  time  tbe  quantity  produced  increaaea  conaderahfy.  in 
1836  tbe  salei  by  auction  which  took  plaeein  Europe,  amounted  to 
813,058  piouli }  in  this  quantity  there  waa  35  per  cent  of  brown  sun 
fv,  20  per  cent  yellow,  28  per  cent  gray,  and  only  17  per  cent 
vfaite.  The  latest  sale  made  In  1844  afforded  a  quantity  of  732,440 
pteub,  of  whidi  the  quaUtles  are  divided  into  16.  5  per  cent  brown 
lugar,  18.  2  per  oent  yello|w,  11.  4  per  cent  gray,  and  53.  9  white^ 
From  this  result  it  is  seen  that  the  quantity  sold  is  doubled,  while  at 
ike  anBe  time  tlie  quality  has  reached  a  remarkalde  perfi^on. 

Cui^TURB  OP  InDIOO. 


lUsdencies  in  which  thig  ^ture  is  intro- 


Noober  of  Factories, 

hauBtt  occupied  iHth  thifi  culture, 
Cxtent  of  fields  where  the  cutting  has  been 

made  in  bahuM  of  71  decametres, 
Qoantity  of  iakms.  planted  before  the  ga- 

diering,, 
Qoutity  of  In^go  crop  in  lbs. . . 

M      average  of  ^  per  bithUy, 


1840. 

1841.  . 

9 

728 

197,085 

la 

192,169 

40,844 

38,829 

317 

2,038,097 
49} 

538 

1,663,427 
43 

The  extent  of  fields  desdned  iar  the  crop  of  1842  is  37,97ft 
lahus,  and  the  amount  of  the  crop  is  eatenlafed  by  approximation  at 
1,863,000. 

Iq order  ta  Ae  suooessof  tiiis  onkure in  Javi^  it  is  necessary  to^ 
clme  the  best  ground.  Experience  proves  that  thie  indigo  plants* 
tnosplanted  (rom  elsn^  grounds  to  the  rioe  fieldsy  thrive  belter 
^  give  more  eolouiuig  natter  tii^  t^»e  furniah  whie^  are  directly 
obtained  from  the  aeed. 

The  grounds  in  the  residencies  of  Cheriboii,  Baglen^  snd  liiadioi^ 
fiirnidi  the  best  results.  The  new  regnlatio^  regarding  this  .culture 
*iQ  ooDtribaite  to  ita  developei^enit  and  to  the  improvement  of  the 
produce. 

The  ddtuire  of  indigo  was  faitrodnoed  into  Java  in  the  time  of  the 
Company;  it  waa  ao  much  neglected  during  the  admimstwtioa  of 
^^^'vernor  Daendels  that  the  exportation  eeaaed.  Thui  culture  haa 
Krifed  anpe  that  lime,  so  that  in  1823>  tjlie  exportation  was  fiose 
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tLpon  17  thousand  fts ;  in  tiie  year  1826  it  had  risen  to  46  thoiiflmd 
Hfi.  The  aboFe  table  proires  that  in  1840  more  than  two  ndffions  of 
ibi  of  indigo  were  produced  in  Java ;  an  evident  pttiof  of  die  remark- 
able progress  which  has  taken  pUce  in  tliis  branch  of  indosby. 

Culture  op  Cinmamok. 
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tlestdencies  in  which  cinnamon  is  cultivated 
Number  of  estabUshmentS) 

of  fumlies  deroted  to  this  culture, 

of  paid  budfanSf.. 
Extent  of  ground  occupied  by  the  cultiva^ 
tion  in  bahMtot  7 1  decameCx^s. . 

Cinnamon  trees  of  which  the  baric  can  be 

Young  ^lees  in  the  parks, . 
For  renewing,    , , 


184<K 


i^^ 


10 

48 

7,901 

204 

1,690 


1841. 


Total). 


Iyl06y566 

2,478,427 
307»000 


Cinnamon  crop,  in  ibs, 
refuse  „ 


»> 


3,891,998 


57,074 
23,283 


10 

49 

9,688 

345 


1. 


1,407,213 
2,565,774 

86,800 


4,059,7S7 


38,219 
82,803 


The  number  of  trees  which  it  is  proposed  to  peel  in  1842  b  taken 
kt  1,824,599,  and  the  crop  is  reckoned  at  108,905  lbs. 

In  the  residency  of  Bantam,  4  trees  suffice  to  produce  a  ft  of  do* 
namon,  whilst  in  the  other  residendes  1 1  trees  must  generally  b^ 
stripped  to  Ornish  the  same  quantity;  in  1839,  one  lb  could  scarce- 
ly be  obtained  (rom  13  trees. 

This  eultinUion  increases  each  year,  and  the  quaUty  of  the  produce 
Improves,  whilst  the  expenoes  diminish^  However,  the  Ckyvernmcnt 
has  judged  it  proper  not  to  extend  it,  although  the  soil  of  Java  &P' 
pears  finrorable  to  this  eulture. 

^e  shall  omit  tiie  derails  regaidlng  the  eultm^  wbidi  have  not  ob- 
tained a  large  extension,  or  wluch  are  confined  to  experiments  more 
or  less  frvourable,  such  as  cochuieal,  the  clove,  pepper,  tobacco,  ten, 
^Hc,  cotton  &c. ;  some  remarks  win  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  them. 

The  cochmeal  plant  was  introduced  into  Java  in  1830 ;  since  which 
time  this  flhtub,  mhabited  by  the  insect  wlueh  furnishes  tiie  codune^t 
has  been  cultivated*     Experiment<i  on  a  large  scale  have  only  been 


111106  in  %  fe#  tendendfis  wlioto  tiK^  lisf6  siiiMCMiM  pismdlf •  It 
is  oonfidttitl^  expcdtcd  tluit  the  iisifiuttitiittt  of  JlKpsM  'iikd '  Ki^tv^iui|^ 
iprin fondsh  iKi  1845,  eu^  frCMAd  18  to  M  thtoannd  Unii  of  oocUti^ilt 
these  rcsldciicles,  as  Well  fts  thbiiB  of  BditttMii;'OMitbdlk;  tiai  Sdmli^ 
nog y  are  designed  for  this  culture  whidi  reqdres  much  *dUft  'and 
liaiid«wenc«  ' 

It  appears  that  theelote  does  not'thltfe  on  the  soil  of  Java ;  tho 
phntatfons  of  ivhieh  trial  has  beien  made  haiFonoisaeoeedod^lthdogli 
they  were  dirteted  b^  sldlled  penons  non^fhi  Hmm  Aa(ibo^tta»  and 
ahhOQgh  the  ptiteOB'  they  nude  chdiie  of  ditf  not  iUht  rOBttriMbljr, 
as  to  poond  and'dhnate,  fromlhoso  df  tJie  Bfo^ 

Piepper  is  eitliiVated  in  two  r^idencWif  yAtr  hatboH  of  «kli»c»eepe^ 
is  not  now  so  mtri^i  setagM  fal  Java,  Mit  Waslblhoiifn^idf thoCiiOH 
pmj;  it  has  h^ed  rej^lHieol  hf  eMbftM  more  praMblo,  «n4  wUoh 
i'6i|nife  less  eare^'tfie  pi^vfta^of  'Btftihi  hhs  'idww^  faiiBHied 
md  sfiil  oonlittwes  to  prodaee  theHidot  pepper. 

Hie  aiitore  of  tdba6do  is  m  veiy  p^fitahlOal1MA-foriho1ahearonl, 
sedng'  that  the  produce  to  ohfainiad  Ihf m  gfonuids  wMeh'Imtv;  already 
grren  a  first  erc^.  TUb  qnatRtites  bf  Jttratohioeo  aremoivi&d'nloro 
prized  in  tiie  European  marlcetB;  the  prqiaratioii  and  iesortment aro 
not  yet  all  that  could  be  detfirM/  tot  they  h^ve  pnsgreiMd  in  this 
Iraneh,  and  the  eontradts  nuuk  wNh  th!e  newadvistttitfereaaBtire  theaa 
of  a  eoMlderable  benefit  BUI,  belbre'  the  Jbvaneie'tohaeeoa  can 
find  an  aisttred-  opeikdif  io'the  Bit^peon  marlEets,  it  is  noeaasary 
that  the  eii]ti?ators  should  make  use  of  se^  ftoni  die  HaralMah'  or 
Manila*  The  resideneiiis  of  Rombanfi  Sbanbaya,  Satnnbng^  Gheri^ 
bon,  and  Tagal  present  districts  siuted  for  thiii  eultare ;  it  Iwr'been 
carried  on  with  mM»for  a  good  nuttiy  years  in  the  sesideneies  of 
Preaager,  Pabdongan  and  Kedn,  but  only  for  thO  consiiiO|rtion  of 
the  interior  and  of' the  ArchipelBgo« 

In  1838  th«  iiM  eip^iiffl^At  in  tiie  teult£i^on  of  ten-waa  made  in 
tiie  garden  Of  the  Chateau  of  BoitsnEOrif  wiiere  809  plahtB  of  an  as** 
toinddkig  tigod^'iiftfTed  ari  a6  enoo^^ 

oonnderable  plantaidons  were  made  iirmimy  partsi  of  llie  liland.-  The 
first  trials  did  not'ansWlsr  to  the'escpeetatkm  as  toasIr^ilBrds  the 
quality  of  this  article,  the  asfa^ngent  tisee  and  feeble  arotaia  of  *which 
caused  the  coi^ture  that  the  jireparmkm  of  the  leaf  and.  its  ftnd 
nanipnhrfSion  are  ritit  exaetly  aeeordhig  to  the  process  used  in  China. 
At  present  tea  is  cuttiyated  in  (hirteen  residendes;  but  the  prindpd 
estsbfishment  where  the  final  manipvdalion  Is  ttMtf  and  where  the 
^ssorttng^and  packing  takes  phce,-  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bataim» 
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The  Ubh  whwhjAva  now  funnshes  yearly  to  the  markets  of  the  mo* 
ther  countfy  miybe  stated  at  from  200  to  300  tfaous^ind  fts.  Ne- 
yfytbfdeaa  iw  leara  that.  Government  latenda  to  abandon  this  culture 
to.Ihe  i^dnst^  of  pi^iate  p<ir«ena»  under  the  guarantee  of  equitable 
oontvaot?'        : 

Mr.  Jacobson  inspector  of  tea  cultore  in  Java,  has  pujblished  at 
Qaitavia.a.  po^  in  tfafeev<d«imeay.npeB  themode  of.ouUmting^ thb 
plant»'iipen  the  €b(iiee,of  gxoqndis  and  the  best  proceaaea  for  the  pit* 
pprMaon  and  manijmlation  of  the  leaves.  This  book^tbe  fruit  of  ma- 
ny yeart:ofezperienoe  and  eare  giren  to  this  olyect,ia  welcomed 
with  a  finely  interest  by  the  cnltzvators  who  devote  tfaeinsel?eR  to  this 
Wanebof  jhadustiyb  If,  l)gr:  means  of  care,  and  at  the  endof.  maayex- 
pcriments'the  Oorarqment  succeed  in  oootlerria^  w^thr  island  of  Jim 
lhi&  inlKirtant  hnwh  of  conuneroey  she  otay  hqie  to  obtain  brilliaDt 
teimtmt  ^bore  idi  atjatime  when  the.  vtctoriaB  gained  by  Eqglaiul 
OTer  the  Chinese,  may  be.looHied  upon  aathe  forerunners  o(  poGticil 
imd^oMtcMlle  dumgea  wfafeh  it  is  in^KMsibie  to  prejudge,  but  from 
^i4iich  the  Isbmd'of  Java  may  perhi^  be  called  to  dnw  a  huge  bar- 
▼est<  0nA  whieh,  at  all  eveiitat  open  to  tiiis  country  a  new  source  of 
prospesHy  and  riches. 

When  Arabia  eijoyqd  the  eadiiaTe  monopoly  of  coffee  it  could 
not  be  foreseen,  that  one  day  the  ifdand  of  Java  would  fumisb 
to  the  coniumption  of  due  artude,  from  12{^  to  130  millions  of  Am 
per  annum.  If  tte  culture  of  tea  succeeds  in  Java,  accorc^  to  the 
espeetathm  whidi  may  be  formed,  thetax  in  cash  whidi  our  tnde 
brings  yeariy  to  Ghfau  will  then  tew  for  the  greatest  part  l^owards 
die  poiatssfons  ef  the  state. 

The  rearing  of  silk  worms  in  Java  dates  from  the  beginniii^  of  tiie 
ISdi  century.  After  haviBlg  furnished  salisfitftary  results  tins  branch 
of  industry  has  htterly  been  neglected;^  it  has  been  tried  to  revive  it 
fimm  its  depression,  but  the  eq»eriment  has  not  answered  to  the  hop« 
eonesired.  S<mm  trials  having  fiuled,  the  Government  seems  to  in- 
tend to  aliaildon  this.  uiidertakbig»  whidi  oian  better  chance  ef  suc- 
eeas  iatiie  hands  of  private  peraons. 

Two  kinds  of  cotton  gnyw  in  Java.  That  wlndi  is  produced  by  the 
kiftf  tree  Botmbtuif  peMtimdrwn,  cdled  in  Maky  K^iok  is  coane 
and  cannot  be  empioyedm  manufacturing  doth,  ne  cotton  shrub 
Ooiiipyium  Aerftaeetimor  the.Kapas  of  the  Mday  is  a  lightand  fine 
down  which  is  used  in  tim  art^  and  which  has  been  long  coltiTited 
by  Europeans  in  Java,  Tins  last  cultore  has  experienoed  improve- 
ment, and  the  export  of  it  ii  very  considerable. 
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Wt  pass  orer  in  silence  Uie  cultures  vMch  were  known  to  the  Ja* 
tancse  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  or  which  Vtky  mana^ 
widnrat  the  intervention  of  thetn.  '  It*  renins  fbr  me  to  inention  the 
cattingr  of  the  reserved  forests,  and  the  rural  economy.    ' 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  devastation  formerly  conAnitl^d  in 
the  ezten^e  forests  wMcb  sdU  cover  a  part  bf  the  islimd,  iihe  Go- 
Tcmment  has  adopted  measntes  for  th^  proper  and  re|^;uiar  management 
of  these  forests,  wMdi  at  preseht  amount  to  the  nuftilier  of  789 
lod  occupy  a  very  conrider^Ie  surfiiee  in  13  of  the  92  reMdenciefa  of 
Java  and  Madura.  These  forests  are  f6r  the  mbst  part  eoio^posed  of 
Djatie  or  teak  work  jftectond  grandit)  a  hiard  w^  possestfngf  the 
qualities  of  the  European  oak,  and  which  is  emp%ed  In' the  con- 
^troction  of  huiidings  and  in  ship  biulding.  The  yearly  export  is  oon- 
sidenhle. 

For  some  time  the  Government  has  made  trial  of  two  agricidtural 
establishments  unber  the  form  of  penitentiary  institutions.  •  Thdse 
model  £uins  are  established  in  the  least  populous  distrieta  of  Kra* 
wuig;  and  Bezoide ;  the  first  of  these  establishments  contained  in  184 1 , 
43  oondemned  persons,  and  the  second  54.  The  end^vHiidi  is 
proposed  by  (ids  trial  is  to  encourage  to  work  vagrants  and>  vaga« 
bonds,  and  to  fomirii  to  the  country  an  industrious  population  alter 
the  expiry  of  their  period  of  detention ;  in  tins  last  point  of  view  the 
result  has  not  answered  tile  aim,  se^g  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  liberated  persons  go  elsewhere  imme^otely  on  the  expiration  of 
thdr  term  of  punishment.  The  condemned  cultivate  in  these  esta« 
brishments  rice,  coffee,  codiineal  and  in^Rgo. 

Hie  breeiBng  of  cattle  receives  every  year  a  eoninderable  develop* 
ment,  above  all  since  the  slaughter  of  buflMoes  has  beoi  prohibited'^ 
this  animal  bdng  of  a  recognized  utility  for  field  labour ;  the  number 
of  cattle  and  horses  in  1840  was  as  follows : 

Buffaloes, 1,215,825 

Oxen  Bullocks,..  378,455 

Horses,..  ....  255,197 

The  census  of  1842  states  them  to  be  as  follows : 

Buffaloes, 1,324,623 

BuUocks, 431,357 

Horses, 291,578 

This  augmentation  is  owing  not  only  to  the  eattle  born  in  the  coun- 
try, but  also  to  the  considerable  importation  wluch  Is  made  from 
uttier  isknds  of  the  Archipelago. 
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Ip  1840  it  was  proposed  to  Govenuaent  to  introduoe  the  an  ind 
cuad  into  Java,  m  bents  of  .burden*  In  conseqneiiOB  of  this  atriiL 
has  jost  been  made  to  nftoralize  the  Caaael  hi  tlua  Uand.  These 
useful  animals  were  broughtiirom  Teneriffe.  Tbej  have  keen  kept  m 
^  rendency  of  Sainarang,  and  their  number  in  L841  aaiounted  to  8 
maies,29femaliesaadlljaung,  of  which  7  w^reQ^les^u[>d4ienisln. 

The  (^md  does  not  seemtabedh^tad^tolhe  efinste  of  Jais, 
and  th^-isadoobt  if  it  can  render  nfuidi  eervioe  to  igrkuhare 
pprticularlj  as  a  means  cff  tn^aqxxt.  On  level  gnoand  the  male  cm 
onlycany  4  piculs  and  the  female^  Java  beings  coveied  with  monn- 
tains  for  thnee  fourths  of  its  suiftoe,  tfa^  will  not  be  aUeteketr 
sueh  a  vfwhtf  all  these  Caaa^s  have  pupeesdveiy  perished. 

The  mpdelstud  established  «t  TJanjor  under  the  Gavermaent  of 
the  Baron  van  der  CapeUan  has  not  ftinushed  enoooraging  resoltB; 
the munber  Qf  230 hcBRses  whidi  were  therein  1840 has  wstraied • 
loss  of  3? ;  it  is  bfofigbt  aoo(p&^  the  <;ens^i  of.  1841  to  IGstaDknt 
104  marcsy  a|id75  colts. 

,  This  )i«»d,  established  with  the  mtcndon.of  inq^^ 
native  hfftn^  still  leaves  much  to  be  wiqhed  for  in  its  ofganisatka 
and  tl^e  ,cb«iee  of  horaw.  It  is assitrte^  that  the  country  andtfae 
9oU  where  it  is  established  are  not  suitably  ;j|t  is  also  and  thstths 
adininis(br|ition  is  defioctive  and  that  it  wain^  Aiada.  An  establish* 
ment  of  tl^  land  deserves  to  fix  the  attenftbn  of  Ck>TOrnment»  wludi 
ceiMidy  ,^i«^'hosy  itself  with  it  for  the  bop^  of  the  amy  and  igxi- 
odtpre.. 

The  two  tables  of  the  export  of  pioduos  of  the  whole  ^Mdifebp 
in  1826  a<id  1836;  seiye  to  4iew  4be  ^Eeouurkable  inmaae  whidihas 
jiakmi  pUce  since  the  introdiipttoi  c^jthe  tf^st^epi  of  clotures. 


Coffee^ 

Mace,. . 

CloTes,. 

Nutm^y 

Pepper, 

Javanese  cloths, 

Raw  Cotton,  . . 

Benjamin, 

Cqcoanut  soqv 
Rice, . . 


Exports  in  1826. 

Dutdi  florins. 
340,049  picob  of  125  9ss, . .     6,719,945 


556 

541 

2,237 

4,480 


99 
ft 


939 
83 


n 


83,437 
67,738 

8«1,530 
81,324 

813,045 

39,235 
88JB64 

2.737 


5,895  eajmt  of  3^75  Sis,      636^166 
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ittif     •  •                •  • 

•  • 

13,800  picub 

•  • 

667,510 

Bkds  iMstOy    .  • 

•  • 

■  • 

442,362 

Jm  to^^tccOy .  • 

•  • 

154,100  fts 

•  • 

621,364 

Sogar^          .. 

•  ■ 

19,795  {nculs 

•  • 

, .        312,724 

Amckf 

•  • 

•  • 

64,^8 

SHidftlaiid  Sapaawoody 

•  • 

54,862 

Ebony  wood, . . 

•  • 

;.         25,611 

BaffiJo  hides  . . 

,  75,344  b  No. 

•  • 

95,681 

Wpttig, 

1,828  piraih 

•  • 

66,948 

1b%», 

• 

76     „ 

•  • 

44,972 

on,  .. 

Exports  in  1836. 

•  • 

59,274 

ConWy           •« 

489,078  pieub 

•  • 

..    15,090,362 

8og», 

509,514     „ 

•  • 

..     9,083,141 

RicSy .  •         •  • 

36,438  ooyau 

• 

•  • 

. .     3,389,615 

iiO,    .  •              « • 

47,739  iHcnlR 

•  ■ 

. .     2,718310 

HS06|  ■             •  • 

«»»     „ 

■  • 

•  •  99o,«69 

Clores^ 

2.185     „ 

•  • 

153,036 

Nutm^gBy 

6.022     „ 

•  ■ 

..     1,711,600 

Indigo, 

407,798  ibs 

.•  • 

. .     1,122,382 

Bafido  Jiides,. . 

109,098  in  No. 

•  • 

217,715 

Amckf 

• 

•  ■ 

115,959 

Diierent  acticks. 

•  • 

84,096 

finger. 

942  picub 

•  • 

19,461 

Gold,  dunlaiid  wfouglit. 

•  • 

. .       312,775 

Sandal  wood,. . 

3,321  incala 

•  • 

118,991 

Saptn  wood,  .. 

•  • 

56,154 

TobMOo, 

19,822  i^cub 

•  • 

7693M 

Ebony, 

•  • 

35,588 

iwr  Cotton,  .  • 

937  picub 

•    a 

Zo,o39 

(^tromia. 

•  • 

32.830 

Cinnamon, 

•    • 

83,788 

Copper  Qtensila, 

•   • 

142,035 

Different  cloths, 

•    • 

642,406 

Copper  srdelea, 

•    ■ 

29384 

S[Ree8&c.,    .. 

•   • 

42385 

Coeoaout  on, . . 

•   • 

95315 

Mother  oTearl, 

1,304  picub 

•    * 

38,665 

Ronnd  Pepper, 

7.006     „ 

•    • 

125,085 

Umjf  Pq»per, . . 

1,061     „ 

•  • 

31,475 
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229,709 

•  •  •  •  •Ml^vld^ 

445.602 

\  and  17^  piculs       158,405 

The  table  which  follows  serves  to  shew  the  export  of  the  principal 
productions  which  took  place  in  1841  and  1843  from  the  harbours 
of  Java  and  Madura. 


Rattans,         ; : 

.     49,968     „ 

Tortoise  shell,.. 

43     „ 

Tripang, 

•                Vjtfdaf           ,, 

Drugs  for  dyeing. 

Bird  nests. 

2,641  coys 

•  « 

• 

In  1841. 

• 

•                    • 

In  1843. 

Rice,      ,.                 \\^               .. 

676,212  pis 

1,108,774  pis 

Coffee,    ..                 ,.                 .. 

961,466  „ 

1,018,102  „ 

Sugar,    .. 

1,031,094  „ 

929,7e»  „ 

Nutmegs,                  •• 

5,125  „ 

2.133  „ 

Mace,    .• 

1.171  » 

486  „ 

Cbves,  .. 

7,610  „ 

2.027  „ 

Tin, 

48,339  „ 

45,705  „ 

Indigo,  . . 

1,827,386  lbs 

l,890,4f9fbs 

Cinnamon, 

362  pis 

1,441  pis 

Cochineal, 

20,978  fts 

63.111  Am 

RawSiU^ 

5  pis 

Opk 

Pepper.  .. 

13,245  „ 

23,083  „ 

Java  Tea, 

1.408  „ 

365,975  „ 

Tobacco, 

474,150  fts 

7 10,600  tta 

Indian  lUibber, 

117plB 

155  pis 

The  tables  of  the  import  and  export  of  the  trade  Imd  Uie  iiavig:^- 
tion  give  the  following  results  for  the  yepurs  1835  and  1842.  They 
serve. to  shew  the  progresdve  increase  whidi  tookpla^ein  some 
years  in  these  two  branches  of  the  national  well  being.  The  general 
movement  of  the  imports  and  exports  may  serve  to  demonstrate 
their  importance. 

Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  in  1835. 

The  value  of  the  imports  excluding  those  made  on  aeoount  of  the 
Govemment,  has  been. 

In  Merchandise,    ..     /  15JS>54^16 
In  Specie  2,311^389 


Total     17,865,805 
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They  were  from  the  foUomng  places,  viz : 
From  Europe  and  America,  value    . .     /  8,291,956  . 
„    Western  India  and  Bengal      ..         1,017^218     , 
„    Chma,  Manila  and  Siam         ,.     ,1,139,126 
„    £mpire.of  Japan        ..         ..         1,221,368 
„    In<fian  Ai^chipeb^    ..         ..        3,884,748 

Sum  total  in  merchamDce  /  15»5M,416 


■««««^ 


The  impoit^  took  place  from  the  following  Countries. 


• 

Merchandize. 

Spede. 

Total. 

From 

Netherlands,. . 

/4,059,66l 

t 

•     • 

4,059,661 

M 

England,     . . 

.     3,255,603 

5,865 

3,261,468 

• 

France, 

396,754 

160,650 

556,404 

J1 

Hamburgh,.. 

74,181 

10,879 

94,060 

M 

Sweden,      .1 

18,566 

•  • 

18,566 

W 

America,    .. . 

248,074 

1,613,964 

1,856,036 

» 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,   11,501 

•  • 

11,501 

n 

Mauridus,  .. 

1,196 

2,550 

3,746 

?i 

Bffltkh  Ifidfa, 

170,935 

•  • 

170,935 

» 

Siam, 

71,820 

•  • 

71,820 

j> 

Cochin  China, 

10,467 

4,641 

15,108 

M 

China  and  Macao,     383, 1 42 

20,400 

403,542 

n 

Manila, 

77,941 

245,833 

323,774 

n 

Japan, 

1,221,368 

•  •            a 

1,221,368 

»i 

New  Holland, 

2,729 

16,830 

19,559 

„    Indian  ArtHhipeUigo,  5,556,478        220,777  5,777,255 

Total,   ..      15,454,416     2,311,389  17,865,805 

These  imports  took  place  by  2,082  vessels  of  an  aggregate  burden 

of  96,752  tons,  and  saUmg  under  the  following  flags. 

Vessels.         Tons. 
From  the  ports  of  Europe  under  Dutdi  colours,      135        30,570jr 

»  99     •    Indian  Arclupelago,  . .    1,738        37,533 


• 

Total  under  Dutch  flag,  1,873 

68,103^ 

I'nder  British      flag, 

66 

12,28H 

11     French   '     „ 

16 

2,502 

M     Swe^h      „ 

1 

190 

M     Hamburgh  „ 

3 

424i 

iy     Portuguese  „ 

8 

1,327 

})     American    „ 

.•        60 

10,589 
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From  Oldenburg 
Siamese 


99 


Chinese 


99 


99 


99 


I  I 


Different  Asiatic  flags. 


1 

mi 

11 

828 

4 

190 

39 

504 

l\)tel^  VeiiBb  2fim  tons  96,752 


The  imports  viiiler  eeilifieataii  of  Nethertamds  oHgin  form  a  total 
amount  of/2^02(^,t)80. 

To  the  imports  by  private  p^TSOni  of  / 179885,805 

add  those  on  aooouht  of  the  Gov«mment,  2,987,025 

Ibial  Imports,..   / 80,852,830 


■IT 


Exports  from  Java  anb  Madura  in  1835. 
The  value  of  the  exports  exdudiog  those  made  on  account  of  the 

Govemment  amounted^  •  .        ^^^^ 

In  Merchandise' to /32,158,t)30 

„  Specie,         .,  336;437 


t 

• 

Toil,/82i494,467 

This  export  toolc  pkce 

to  the  fottowing  count^fw  vlSt 

< 

■Merdumdise. 

Sped*. 

Total 

Holland,         ..  . 

22^i,63!» 

6,530 

22,388,1«9 

Englandy 

352,498 

•    • 

352,498 

France,            • .  . 

573,243 

•                                         • 

•f    ,1 

673,443 

Sweden, 

90,052 

•    • 

90,052 

Hamburg, 

48.583 

•     « 

48,583 

'Amevica, 

•5».734 

5.«6ft 

665,539 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

8,4i8 

•     • 

8,418 

Bremen, 

172,912 

•     • 

178,9>2 

Bengal,  Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  37,486 

2,29» 

39,785 

Siam, 

11,610 

21 

11,631 

Mauritius, 

13,6a3 

■  • 

13,088 

China  and  Macao, 

2,531,04^1 

19,760 

2,550,803 

Codiin  China,. . 

3,392 

•  • 

3,392 

Manila, 

17,432 

•  • 

17,432 

J«P«» 

214,582 

•  • 

214,582 

New  Holland,.. 

52,021 

•  • 

52,621 

The  Indian  Archipelago, 

5,039,707 

301,962 

6,344,669 

Total,    32,158,030    336,43?    32,494,467 
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The  above  mentioned  export  conasted  of  produce : 
Of  Java  and  Madura,  value,  . .  -  -     /  30,57 1 ,259 


Western  parts  of  India  and  Bengal,  . . 

Simi,  Cochin  China  and  Manila,  ^  . . 

Japan,        . .  . .  .  • 

Europe  and  America,     • .  • , 


159,282 

182,599 

44,436 

1,200,431 


Total,   /  32,158,030 


These  exports  took  place  by  2,700  Fessels,  of  an  aggregate  bur« 
den  of  126,061  tons,  and  sailing  under  the  following  flags  viz : 

Vessels.        Tons. 
,Uider  Duteh  flag  bound  for  the  ports  of  this 
oountiy,  or  to  foreign  ports,  . .  166        41,753| 

Under  Dutch  flag  bound  to  the  ports  of  the 


Indian  Archipelago 

■ 
Total  under  Dutch  flag 

2,283 

48,66ai' 

2,449 

90,414 

Under  British    flag. 

77 

13,389 

„      Frendi       „ 

13 

2,062^ 

„     Swedish     „ 

4 

556 

„     Hamburg,  „ 

2 

438 

„     Portuguese,, 

U 

2,297 

„     American  „ 

87 

15,624i* 

„     Oldenhuiig  „ 

1 

80 

,,     Siamese     „ 

10 

488 

„     Chinese     „ 

4 

200 

„     Different  Asiatic  flags, .  /           '     . 

42 

512 

Tc 

>tal. 

2,700 

126,061 

To  the  exports  by  private  persons  of  /  32,494,467 

add  those  on  account  of  the  Government  in  its 
pacsesnons,     ..  .•  ..  ..  1,620,494 


Total  Exports,  /  34, 1 1 4,96 1 


In  the  amount  q^the  exports  those  of  the  three  bonded  warehouses 
«Fe  not  Included,  amounting  to  /  906,933. 

s  2 
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Imports  into  Java  and  Madura  in  1843. 

The  whole  private  Imports  of  Java  and  Madura,  amounted  to 

Merchandize,  ..     /  21,980,79-2 

Gold  and  Silver  Specie,  570,596 

.  ■    . 

Total,    /  22,561,388 


Tlie  Imports  consisted  In  Products  s 

Of  Europe  and  America,  valued  at     . .                  •  •  / 12,103,240 

Of  the  West  of  India  and  Bengal,       ..  1,345,541 

Of  China,  Manila  and  Siara,  2,374,068 

Of  the  Japanese  Empire,                                         , ,  154,854 

Of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,               . .                  . .  6,003,089 


Sura  total  in  Merchandise,    /  21,980,792 

Tlie  Imports  took  pluce  from  the  following  Countries  9 

viz. 

. 

Merchandize. 

Specie. 

Total. 

From  Netherlands^ 

/  6,947,507 

38,360 

6,985,867 

England,   .. 

3,694,426 

•  • 

3,649,426 

France*      . .                  .  • 

45a031 

40,280 

493,311 

J^elipum    . . 

7,208 

.  t 

im 

Sweden     . . 

147,703 

»  » 

147,703 

Denmark  . . 

25,627 

13.478 

39,105 

Hamburg  . . 

123,852 

17,455 

141,307 

Hreraen     .  •                  .  • 

165 

•  • 

165 

America    . . 

337,628 

29,907 

367,515 

{3ape  of  Good  Hope 

16,771 

•      » 

16,7/1 

Perda         ,  . 

727,200 

17,722 

744,922 

C/Ochin  China 

.    30,845 

1,247 

32,092 

Bengal,  the  Coast  of  Coro- 

mandel  and  Malabar 

222,094 

•   • 

222,094 

Mauritius  or  Isle  of  France 

27,179 

54,500 

81,679 

Chimi  and  Macao          . , 

895,978 

8,160 

904,138 

Siam           .  •                 «  « 

843,542 

» • 

243,542 

Manila       ,  .                 ,  . 

187,270 

•  ■ 

187,270 

Japan        •  ,                ^  . 

154,774 

•  • 

154,7/4 

New  Holland                ,  , 

31,633 

1,480 

33,113 

flastern  Archipelago     .  , 

7.751,359  348,007 

8,099,36(. 

Total    / 

21,980,792  , 

570,596  22.551.3!l» 
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Those  Imports  have  taken  place 

rnder  Netherland 

Flag 

\.  / 

15,886,067 

„      English 

do 

* 

3,989,930 

sy      French 

do 

511,477 

„      Belgian 

do 

• 

14,93:J 

»,      Swedish 

do 

222,663 

„      Danish 

do 

103,648 

>,,      Russian 

do 

15,941 

),      Hamburg 

do 

89,401^ 

,,      Bremen 

do 

25,815 

„     Portuguese 

do 

543;587 

^,     Spanish 

do 

10,695 

)9     American ' 

do 

364,164 

„      Siam 

do 

303,990 

),     Chinese 

do 

206,338 

^,      Chn.Chinese 

do 

32,092 

„     Sundry  Asiat 

ic  do 

Total    / 

230,645 

22,551,388 

Tlie  ^hole  Imports  from  Netlierland  whieh  brought  Certificate  of 
Ketherlands  origin  amounted  to/ 5,009,296. 

There  was  imported  on  account  of  Government  in  Specie,  Goods 
and  Produce  to  the  value  of/9,819»599  not  comprehending  tliose  of 
the  Japanese  empire  whicli  have  been  brought  under  the  private  im- 
ports 

To  the  Government  Goods  amounting  to    /  9,819^59$^ 
Add  the  Private  ditto        ditto  22,551,388 


Total  imports/ 32,370,987 


except  that  which  ts  deposited  in  entrepot  and  therefore  r^nnot  be 
Considered  as  imported. 

Exports  of  Java  and  Madura*  in  1843* 

Th  whole  private  Export  has  amounted  to 

In.  Merchandize,    /  58, 1 59,23/ 
Spedis  8:W,599 


Total    /  58,992,836 
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The  same  took  place  to  the  following  Countries  :— 


• 

Merchandise. 

Specie. 

TotaL 

To  Netherlands 

/ 

38.659,626 

73,589 

38,733,215 

England,        ^ 

1.462,792 

934 

1/163,736 

France,.. 

1,317,839 

2,000 

1,319,839 

Belgium 

351,101 

•  • 

351,101 

Denmark 

147,080 

•  • 

147,080 

Sweden. .                 « . 

530,303 

•  ■ 

530,903 

Bremen 

214,909 

255 

215,164 

Hamburg, 

921,980 

1,250 

923,230 

America                  •• 

843,611 

500 

844,111 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. . 

229,561 

500 

230,061 

•  Mauritius  or  Isle  of  France 

33,223 

•  • 

33,223 

Persian  Gulf 

56,521 

•  • 

56,521 

Bengal,  Coromandel,  &  Malabar    9,594 

15,650 

25,244 

China  and  Macao    . . 

2,019,894 

128,556 

2,148,450 

CocKun  China 

43,159 

•  • 

43,159 

Siam  .. 

100,505 

•  • 

100,505 

Manila.. 

91.918 

15,300 

107,218 

Japan  . . 

174,319 

7,252 

181,571 

NewHoUand 

233,816 

•  • 

233,816 

Eastern  Archipelago 

10,717.486 

587,813 

11,305,999 

Total   /   58,159,237    833,599    58,992,836 


•    The  Exports  oonristed  in  produce:— 

Of  Java  and  Madura,  . . 

Of  the  West  of  India  and  Bengal,     .. 

Of  Siam,  Codun  Cluna,  Manila  and  Macao, 

Of  Japanese  Empire, 

Of  Europe  and  America, 


•  • 


55,454^ 

97.675 

848,276 

256,821 

2,102,115 


TVtal  as  above  /   58,159,837 


The  Export  through  the  Entrq>ots,  not  inchided  m  the  ahove  table 
amounted  to 

Out  of  Bond  at  Batavia  ..     /    1,739,904 

do         atSamarang  ..  45,454 

do  at  Sourabaya  . .  302,558 

Total,   /    2,087,916 
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The  Exportt  took 

pUoe 

Under  NetherinidB 

Flag,                 'l 

,.   /  47,422,822 

l^ngliyh 

do 

4fi99fiG» 

French 

do 

1,463,083 

Belgian 

do 

223,248 

Swe«ysh 

do 

645,880 

Dainsh 

do 

398,242 

Bremen 

do 

87,505 

Rnssiin 

do 

148,812 

Hamborg 

do                   . .        < 

472,962 

Portuguese 

do 

615,332 

Speiueh 

do 

45,534 

American 

do 

1,462,548 

Cluneee 

do 

633,719 

Siamese 

do 

305,841 

Codun  Chinese  do 

43,335 

Sundry  Asial 

icdo 

324,604 

Total   /   58,992,836 

The  Government  Goods  and  Specie  Exported  from 

Java  amounted  to      . .  •  •   /      1,356,03(> 

Hie  Private  Exports     ..  ..  ..         58,992,836 


Value  of  whole  Exports   /    60,348,872 

TIm  Government  Goods  sent  to  Japan  are  not  comprehended  in 
Ute  above  mentioned/ 1,356,036 ;  the  same  bdng,  as  above  stated, 
iodaded  in  the  private  exports. 

It  is  here  to  be  noticed  that  the  Government  stores  required  for 
tlie  Ont-ports  of  Netherlands  India  are  mostiy  supplied  by  contract, 
and  the  goods  sent  there  are  included  in  the  private  export. 

SHIPPING 


ARRIVBD. 

Under  Netherknds  Fhig,  from  all  Pkces, 
except  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  of  which 
161  from  Netherlands, 

From  tile  Eastern  Archipelago,  including 
Native  Craft,.. 


Slups 


Lasts 


•  • 


202  Meaag.  55,585 
1,165      „      40,8711 
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Ships 

Listfl 

Total     .• 

1,367  Measg 

.  95,954>J 

Under  English 

Flag 

66 

»> 

12,702i 

„      French 

do 

13 

9> 

2,080 

„       Danish 

do 

6 

»> 

759;- 

„      Swedbh 

do 

11 

9» 

1,743 

„      Bremen 

do 

1 

»» 

205 

^,      Hamburg 

do 

8 

99 

i,09I 

„      Belgium 

do 

1 

99 

250 

^,      Russian 

do 

2 

ii 

442; 

4,      Spanish 

do 

1 

99 

106i 

5,      Portuguese 

do 

7 

« 

924 

3^      American 

do 

13 

9ff 

2,0l6i 

9,      Chinese 

do 

8 

^, 

411 

^,      Siamese 

do 

20 

9» 

649 

,,      Cocliin-Chinese 

do 

1 

»f 

'  150 

,,      Sundry  Asiatic 

do 

Total, 

72 

9* 

i 

9» 

1,055; 

1,597 

120,542^ 

Sailed  from  Java  and  Madura. 

Under  Dutch  flag  to  Netherlands  &  Fordgn 
Ports  of  which  186  Ships  to  Netherlands, 
Do.  Dutch  (Netherlands  India  and  simi- 
larly privileged  vessels  included)  to  native 
ports  (those  of  friendly  princes  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago included)  « « 


206  measg.  60,618} 


Under  English 

Flag 

„      French 

do 

„      Swedish 

do 

4,      Danish 

do 

i,      Russian 

do 

„      Bel^an 

do 

i,      Bremen 

do 

),      Hamburg 

do 

^,      Spanish 

do 

'„      Portuguese 

do 

„      American 

do 

Ar- 

■  • 

1,288 

45,3941 

Total  1,494 

106,0123 

89 

99 

13,423' 

16 

« 

2,402 

13 

,, 

2,185 

• 

6 

i9 

759i 

1 

99 

206 

2 

9* 

443i 

8 

9* 

392 

7 

99 

»0I 

1 

9» 

106; 

6 

,9 

783 

14 

if 

2,153 
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Tnder  Chinese                 <lo                      ..             4  measg.  357^- 

„     Cochin  Cliinese     do                      ..             ]     „  150 

„     Siamese                 do                      .•           14     „  442 

„     Sundry  Asiatie       do                     . .           80     ,,  1,05G 


Total     1,750    „     131,673 

In  order  to  render  complete  this  review  we  finish  it  with  the  com- 
munication made  by  H.  £.  the  Colonial  minister  to  the  2nd.  chamber 
of  the  States-General,  concerning  the  financial  alAurs  of  the  posses- 
sons  of  iJie  State  for  the  year  1844,  to  which  we  subjoin  l^e  abstract 
of  the  state  of  the  Import  and  Export  trade  for  the  year  1843  and 
1944. 

It  is  shewn  by  these  documents  that  the  total  receipts  for  Nether- 
linds  India  are  valued  at  the  sum  of/ 81,784,671 ;  in  tliis  amount 
the  faniis  appear  ibr  a  sum  oif  14,7719018  ;  the  land  contributions 
sod  the  territorial  revenues/ 11,135,313 ;  the  different  contributions 
and  reeeipt8/6,799,428;  the  trade  and  the  cultures/ 44,525,52*2. 
In  this  last  amoui  t  are  included  the  returns  for  the  auctions  in  Hol- 
land, which  are  valued  in  dependance,  according  to  the  average  of 
the  last  prices  of  the  auctions,  at/ 32,924,770;  different  extraordi- 
nary receipts/ 574,564,  and  the  revenues  of  Sumatra/ 2,640,49 1. 

There  has  been  actually  received  in  India  . .     /  49,194,603 

The  difference  in  loss  between  the  receipts  and 
the  expenses  in  specie,  which  ought  to  be  covered  by 
the  anction  of  the  merchandize  amounts  to  . .        15,776,829 

The  amount  of  the  produce  consigned  to  Holland 
remains  at  ••  ..  ..  16,813,239 


Total  receipts     8 1 ,784,6?  1 


Tlie  expenses  are  estimated  as  follows : 

a.    Colonial  administration  .  .  '  '    f    7^*404,285 

h.    Payments  on  account  of  third  parties         .  .  1,701,264 

f .     Diflference  under  date  31st  Dec.  1843,  in  the 

administrative  capital  fixed  at/  12,500,000 

of  which  t^'o  fifths  in  silver  and  three  fifths 

in  copper         • .  .  .  .  .  4.589,122 


Total  expenses    /    81,784,671 
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The  real  expenses  in  India  are  as  follows : 

Administration  . .  . .  •  •    /   59,806,536 

Payments  on  account  of  third  parties.  .  . .  575,774 

Diiference  of  the  Administratiye  capital  m  1843  . «  4,589,122 


Total  of  real  expenses. .  ..    /   64,971,432 

The  real  receipts  in  India  amount  to         49»194,603 


The  deficit  in  money  of  the  admistrafion  in  India, 
which  ought  to  covered  by  the  produce  of  the 
merchandize,  amounts  to        .  •         • .  .  •  15,776»629 


Total  receipts  in  Europe  . .    /   32,980,427 

The  expenses  are  estimated  at      .  .  16,813,23^; 


So  that  tiiere  renuuns. .  .  •  16,167»188 

Deduct  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  India  amount-  .  . 
«ng  in  silver  to       ..  ..    /7f032,639 

In  copper/ 8,774,090  which  makes 
innlver.  ..  ..      7»286,825 

/    14,319,464 


Consequently  the  supposed  profit  of  India  for  the 
year  1844  is  ..  .  ..   /      1,847,724 


However,  according  to  hiter  corrections,  the  supposed  profit  amounts 
<«/ 2,123,429. 

Although  the  offidal  rqx>rts  on  the  trade  of  Java  and  Madura  for 
the  year  1844  are  not  yet  published,  we  give  below  some  details  which 
have  been  communicated  by  the  Staaii-Couranif  and  also  subjoin  a 
comparative  statement  of  tne  importations  by  private  persons  during 
the  years  1843  and  1844* 

The  general  imports  in  Merchandize  and  Specie  which  have  been 
made  in  1844 

amount  to      . .  . .   /   36,479,663 

Those  In  1843  amounted  to         32,370,987 


Those  of  1844  exceed  those  of  1843  by  ».    /     4,108,676 
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» 

There  has  been  imported  on  pri- 
?ate  aooonnt  in  1844  .  .    /   85^2^13 

and  in  1843  .  32^1,388 


Being  an  increase  of  /     2»799,953 
In  1844  there  was  imported  by 

the  Ooremment       .  .   /    11,137«320 
In  1843  ..  9,8184d9 


Bong  an  increase  of  /    1^17,711 


total,  /   4,108»67e 


EXPORTS. 

The  general  exports  in  Merchandize  and  Specie 

during  1844»  amounted  to                                  .  .  /    27.61 7,a06 

Those  d  1843  were  only  26,714»413 


Thus  additional  in  1844   /        903,098 


CoxPAB^TiYB  Stats  or  thb  Pritats  Exports  during  thb 

TBARs  1843  and  1844. 


Barrels 

1848. 

1844. 

1843. 

Vslae. 

1844. 

Valae    * 

Antd^i*. 

6,562 

6,271 

328,129 

250,986 

Cochineal, 

• « 

17,813 

81,778 

61,629 

95,31d 

Hides, 

■  • 

1.52,810 

.  • 

304,573 

844,202 

Indigo, 

lbs. 

186,i:{5 

199,981 

403.405 

.599,798 

Coffee, 

pto. 

166,659 

214,025 

3,393,180 

4,708,500 

Pepper, 

•  . 

17,356 

9,741 

812,408 

1.35,856 

Betuns, 

pis. 

78,535 

73,152 

514,745 

585,220 

Eioe, 

«  ■ 

1,108,774 

688,088 

6,098,257 

4,781,616 

JQIV, 

•  4 

814,925 

281,053 

4,094,025 

3,934,742 

Tobacco, 

eorge. 

4,739 

6,525 

1,824,514 

2,099,517 

Tin, 

pto. 

27,580 

6,988 

1,379,000 

299,400 

Cloih  and  thread 

•  • 

•  • 

2,1!W,758 

8864n6 

Spices, 

0  • 

•  • 

102,481 

ia5,830 

Tripang, 

•  • ' 

• . 

67,472 

279,.590 

Birds  Nests,    .. 

.  • 

..       1  1,272,568 

1,880,571 

IHfferentartleles, 

•  • 

P  8.582.675 

5,671,668 

BoUion  in  Gold  and  Silver, 

•  • 

•  • 
Total,..  %. 

883,.599 

1,068,298 

, 

26^14,418 

27|6I7,B06 

f2 


* 

In  which  manner  the  exports  of  1844  exceed  tho^  of  1843  Vy 
/903,093.  There  is  an  increase  on  the  exports  gf  coffee,  indigo, 
tobacco,  tripang,  different  aitieles  and  bnllioQj  while  there  is  s  de- 
crease on  the  arrack,  doth  and  thread,  pepper,  sugar  and  tin. 
.  The  eiports,  produce,  merchandixe  and  spede  made  on  aeoount  of 
the  GoYcmment  which  are  not  included  in  the  a)lK>Y^  con^iarstire 
statement  amounted  to 


In  ProdQce, 
ifierdiaadtze  and  Bnllioii, 


•• 


^82,278,428 
1,856,086 


^^^\n^  ii^f  «nppin«  qa  tbc  privste  cxports, 


42,468,485 
1,878,067 


It  fonows  that  the  exports  of  1844  exceeded  those  of  1848  bj 


Inereafle. 


r  10,189,617 

522,081 


/ 11,614,886 


In  184a  Ih^  exports  amounted  to/ 60,347,872  while  Uie  importxi 
onty  amounted  to/32,370,987,  which  constitute  a  sur^us  of  exports 
of  about  28  millions  of  Guilders. 

The  s^e  took  place  iu  the  year  1844  when  the  exports  amounted 
to/ 71)963,708  and  the  imports  to  /  36,479,663,  the  eiqwits  thus 
exceeding  the  imports  by  35^  milUons  of  Guilders. 

The  prlrate  exports  during  tin  year  184S  amounted  to/S6,714* 
413  and  the  imports  to/ 82,821^861,  tJios  tiie  exports  exceeded  the 
importB  by/3,822,d52;  in  1844  tids  proportion  cttndnished  becnue 
tihe,exports  an^ounted  to/27,617,506  and  the  imports/23,342,343 
so  that  tho  imports  were  only/ 2,275,163  smaller  than  the  exports. 

Wc  see  fiwn  these  tsbles  that  the  agriculturaLuidnstiy,  the  tradeiad 
Aa  naiigalion  ha^  taken  a  development  unknown  before  the  istro- 
ducdon  of  the  new  system  of  cultures  in  1830.  Since  this  memon^ 
Ue  period  the  fSaa^e  island  of  Java  produeea  more  artides  fit  for 
exportation  tfaim  all  the  other  possesdons  pul  together.  It  Is  un* 
possible  to  finrm  an  idea  of  the  increase  which  these  cultures  wmj 
sttooestdvely  offer  tiirough  the  new  dearings  which  take  phuse,  for  the 
extent  of  uncultivated  grounds  is  still  ywj  considerable  m  this  isbnd. 
Tlia  dhnafee  there  uidtes  aQ  the  advantages  which  liie  tropioand  the 
temperate  zones  afford,  and  the  sdl  of  an  inexhanstable  fertafitjr  <^' 
fars  all  the  guarantees  for.  an  mcreiismg  prosperity.  A§daibaxe 
wQI  never  want  arms  in  tiiis  country,  sedng  tiiat  the  privileged  classes 
redcon  It  amerit  to  qiMvatetiie  soil,  that  die  adai grants  to  the  cnl- 
im^  a  dlsttagirisbid  nok,ta  Sodety,  and  that  the  princes  and  the 
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nsMtf  to  tmdet  themselves  popular  often  lend  »  hftiid  to  die  Ia« 
boon  of  tiie  fields. 

Fn  the  metotltaie  the  Metropolis  enjoys  the  fruits  of  this  agricultu-* 
nl  industry.  It  h  really  the  most  fertile  source  of  trade,  tt  fiimishe!! 
condderable  development  to  the  navigation  and  strongly  influences 
the  weU  being  of  all  the  working  classes.  Hie  coasting  trade  {n 
the  Archipelago,  this  important  branch  of  public  prosperity  in  Che 
possessions  of  the  State,  and  which  the  Government  ought  to  encour-* 
age  by  all  the  means  at  her  disposal,  has  re<ieiVed  a  no  less  remark- 
able expansion  since  1830 ;  witness  the  increasing  export  which  takes 
place  in  the  different  parts  of  her  dominions.  The  Javanese  nation 
finds  also  Uiere  a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  its  well  being, 
and  it  advances  insensibly  towards  a  degree  of  civilization  which  it 
cotdd  never  have  reached  under  the  influence  of  its  old  rulers.  The 
Javanese,  formerly  so  careless,  commences  to  awaken  from  his  apathy; 
milfions  of  hands*  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  the  native  being 
persuaded  that  this  is  the  source  of  the  prosperity  which  he  enjoys  un* 
der  a  mild,  just  and  protecting  Government.  The  Javanese  van-^ 
qmsed  and  disarmed  but  freed  from  despotism  have  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  Netherlands,  more  in  consequence  of  good  treatment,  of 
eqtiity  and  of  justice,  tlum  from  the  terror  which  its  power  inspires ; 
they  have  ceased  to  be  objects  of  fear,  and  they  now  peaceably  labour 
their  fields. 

HoUand  already  enjoys  in  her  finances  the  fruits  of  the  wise  mea** 
sures  adopted  by  the  govevemment  which  rules  her  old  and  more 
receht  possessilons.  From  the  Metropolis  of  the  Archipelago,  orga- 
nized on  a  respectable  footing,  she  extends  her  power  successively  to 
die  other  islands  covered  by  her  flag.  The  great  and  beautiful  Su« 
matra  feels  sJready  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequal  of  this  work)  the  sa- 
lataiy  effects  of  the  system  followed  in  Java.  Celebes  furnishes  abun- 
dant products,  and  the  dvilizadon  of  the  iiatiye  population  modifies 
itself  in  proportion  as  our  power  extends  over  them. 

By  persevering  thus  m  the  ways  of  wisdom,  equity  and  philanthro- 
phy  Hie  Grovemment  will  see  its  trade  progressively  increase,  its  nariga- 
tion  extend,  and  its  profits  augment ;  and  Its  dominions  in  India  may 
one  day  efficaciously  assist  the  metropolis  in  Europe  in  the  event  of  a 
fiiOQcial  crisis.  The  results  at  which  we  have  arrived  would  permit 
us  for  Ae  future  to  dispense  in  our  colonies  wltb  slaves,  seeing  that 
la  Jata  ijiore  than  six  mlHlons  of  cultivators  work  on  aacount  of  the 
(lovermnent  which  has  now  realized  and  put  in  practice  the  only 
means  of  stopping  completely  the  shameful  slave  trade,  which  the 
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most  powerful  maritiBie  natknis  ba?e  not  yet  ancceeded  in  pottiitg  an 
end  to. 

The  island  of  Java  and  all  the  other  partB  of  this  hi^  Archipela- 
go have  enjoyed,  nnce  1830,  a  peace  and  tranquility  which  no  aniater 
sign  appears  to  threaten.  A  handful  of  Europeans  dispersed  m 
the  principal  establishments  as  dvil  agents  of  the  government,  a 
European  Army  far  from  numerous,  forming  scarcely  the  staff,  and 
serving  only  as  a  frame  work  to  the  phalanxes  of  the  natives,  two  or 
three  fingates,  a  more  considerable  number  of  steamers  of  different 
azes  and  some  small  suling  men  of  war,  are  means  sufficiently  pow* 
erful  to  maintain  this  order,  and  to  ensure  to  the  authorities  the  ex- 
erdse  of  their  functions  in  the  centre  of  an  faisuhur  population  of  mora 
tiian  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

However  weak  these  means  may  appear  they  are  deemed  soflteteot 
at  a  time  when  tiie  peace  of  Europe  seems  insured  for  a  length  of 
time.  For  the  rest  the  insular  position  of  our  establishments  in  tiie 
centre  of  the  great  Ocean,  protects  them  against  revolutions  in  misi, 
and  secures  them  from  invasions  to  which  the  continental  establish- 
ments are  exposed.  The  last  war  against  Dhipo  Negoro  shewed  wbit 
hnmense  use  the  government  can  derive  from  its  natiye  troops  eon- 
ducted  by  experienced  European  chiefs.  Even  in  the  event  of  a  ma* 
ritime  attack,  which  could  be  only  made  by  a  power  of  the  first  rank, 
the  islands  of.  the  Archipelago  would  not  at  tins  day  offer  so  easy  a 
conquest.  In  effect  ^ce  the  oigamzation  established  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  administration,  supported  by  the  means  of  defenoe 
which  the  interior  parts  of  those  islands  now  present^  and  also  bf 
the  resistance  whidi  the  towns  are  capable  of  opposing,  by  the  o^ 
ganization  of  their  civic  guards,  the  enemy,  however  formidable  mif 
be  the  force  at  his  command  in  these  seas,  could  not  flatter  himseif 
with  a  certain  conquest 

Let  us  not  doubt  that  the  Javanese  nation  will  remain  lubject  ui 
fidthful  to  us,  as  bng  as  the  Government  shall  continue  to  keop  it' 
self  within  the  limits  of  the  power  which  it  has  fixed  accordmgto  the 
wiatf  or  Javanese  rode.  In  order  to  ni^inta^n  this  tranquillity,  >he 
ought  to  abstain  from  introducing  into  this  country  the  tormentiqg 
fiscal  system,  and  it  is  necessary  above  all  to  preserve  intact  the  system 
of  the  rural  institutions.  The  full  liberty  of  culture  which  these 
people  have  adopted  ought  to  be  guaranteed  to  them.  We  onght  to 
avoid  the  employment  of  means  contrary  to  their  prejudices :  and 
wluch  have  for  their  purpose  a  hasty  reform  of  then:  sodal  and  reli- 
gious institutions ;  these  they  wiU  modify  themselves  slowly  and  in- 
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teuSAf  hf  tiie  daily  contact  wluch  they  have  -m^  our  Eurc^ieni  d» 
TiEBdon.  More  ^an  two  centoras  of  a  moderate,  protecting,  and 
penoarive  powder,  rarely  hostile  or  absolute,  have  serred  to  make  it 
vpfrtdated  by  the  Javanese  nation,  which  in  no  manner  r^g^retn  the 
iiitfKNity  of  its  native  despots,  under  which  revolts  and  murderous 
wm  marked,  in  traces  of  blood,  the  epoch  of  ft  snocesnon  to  tlie 
throne ;  whilst  the  jealousy  and  the  hatreds  of  the  princes  and  th* 
nobles  of  the  court,  often  Idndled  the  torch  of  discord  and  impelied 
the  population  to  acts  of  unheard  of  cruelty. 

Tlie  fate  of  these  large  and  flourishing  possessions  depends  henee- 
forth,  more  than  is  thought,  on  the  choice  of  the  men  destined  to  go* 
Tern  and  to  exercise  offices  which  bring  them  In  contact  irilh  the 
ndftt.  In  order  that  our  sodal  institutions  should  there  find  fitvor 
nd  offer  uaeful  results,  It  is  our  duty  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  pre- 
Not  to  this  industrious  and  agricultural  people  tlie  manners  and  the 
nrtues  of  dvifixed  nalions  and  to  vml  from  thdr  eyes  the  rices  wid» 
wlttdi  tins  dvili2ation  is  sullied. 
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A  PEW  REMARKS  ON  CONCHOLOGY  AND  MALACIIOLOGY 

Comprmnff  brief  Notices  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
^^  Testacea^'  in  Singapore  and  Us  neighbourhood ;  with  an 
appended  Catalogue  oj  Singapore  Shells  arranged  in  con^ 
formity  with  "  LamarcVs  System.^' 

By  William  Traill,  M.  D. 

In  publisbiDg  facts  respecting  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the 
Mollusca,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  going  over  old  ground,  as  there 
has  been,  of  late  years,  much  additional  information  contributed 
by  Toyagers  and  travellers ;  among  whom  none  excel  the  French 
Naturalists  in  the  patience  and  minuteness  of  their  anatomical  inves- 
tigations. The  following  remarks  therefore,  are  not  brought  for- 
ward as  new,  though  they  may  have  their  use,  as  affording  addi« 
tional  testimony  to  facts  or  theories  already  advanced  by  others. 

I  am  far  from  considering  the  annexed  catalogue,  a  complete  list 
of  the  shells  of  Singapore;  they  are  only  such  as  have  hitherto  falleQ 
under  my  personal  observation.  My  conchological  researches  have 
^een,  for  the  most  part,  solitary,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
combined  efforts  of  several  individuals  in  a  pursuit  of  this  nature 
Would  have  produced  more  accurate  and  satisfactory  results.    It  is 
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right,  however,  to  mention  that  I  received  Taluable  aid  from  Lieut, 
Col.  Watson  of  Madras,  daring  his  short  residence  in  the  Straits, 
particularly  iQ  discovering  the  localities  of  the  land  shells,  many  of 
-which  I  had  previously  overlooked. 

It  was  formerly  customary  for  writers  on  concbology  to  endear- 
our  to  defend  the  science  from  the  charge  of  frivolity,  and  such  indeed 
might  seem  to  be  necessary  when  the  pursuit,  as  the  term  implied, 
consisted  merely  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  sholly  coverings  of 
testaceous  ammats,  without  any  refereace  to  Uieir  living  inh^aots, 
whose  interesting  habits,  and  minuto  anatomical  structure,  have  in 
these  latter  days  claimed  the  attention  of  Natqralbts*  But  from  the 
time  that  these  collateral  studies  were  comprised,  cbonchology  vas 
entitled  to  be  called  a  science,  replete  with  proofs  of  Almighty  intelli- 
gence, and  well  fitted  to  raise  the  mind  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  skill  and  beauty  oi  His  works* 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  concbology  has  thrown  mudi  light 
on  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  the  Geologist.  By  the  help  of  orga- 
jiic  remains  and  principally  fossil  shells,  he  can  read  as  in  an  ancient 
book,  the  early  history  of  the  world.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land  :  ^  the  study  of  Organic  Remains  indeed  forms  the  pecaliar 
^^  feature  and  basis  of  modern  Geology,  and  is  the  main  cause  of 
^^  the  progress  this  science  has  made,  since  the  commencement  of 
^  the  present  century." 

Ancient  philosophers  have  in  all  ages,  turned  their  attention  to  the 
subject  of  concbology  :  the  learned  Aristotle  300  years  before  the 
Christian  era  formed  the  three  divisions  of  Univalve,  Bivalve  and 
Uultivalve  sliells.  The  elder  Pliny  who  wrote  at  an  early  period 
of  the  Christian  era,  includes  this  branch  of  science  in  his  voluminoos 
-work  on  natural  history  which  is  still  extant.  The  systeni  of  Lin- 
naeus, founded  principally  upon  the  exterior  form  of  the  shell,  was 
the  first  generally  recognised  by  naturalists  in  Great  Britain ;  some 
of  his  distinguishing  terms  are  still  retained  and  many  of  the  gene- 
ric names  are  unaltered ;  but  the  system  of  Lamarck  based,  for  the 
most  part,  on  the  conformation  of  the  soft  parts,  or  anatomical 
structure  of  the  animal,  was  aflerwai'ds  more  universally  employed, 
our  Continental  neighbours  taking  the  lead  in  adopting  bis  classifica- 
tion. 

Cuvier  makes  the  MoUu5ca  one  of  bis  four  great  divisions  of  the 
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animal  kingdom,  aqd  acknowMgesin  part  the  systems  of'Lmu«ai, 
Lamarcki  BlainviUe  aR^  otli«r  later  aiilhprs.  At  tte  preseol  tifne^ 
the  research^  of  modarii  oaiuralisis  havo  added  greatly  to  Uie  iiubi-. 
ber  of  existiog  genera  and  species,  and  increa&ed  ouf  kpowiedgft 
ef  their  habits^  localitif&s,  ^c»,  whilfi  a  few  l^tei  writers  have  so  al-* 
tered  estabtislied  Systems,  bj  s^l)4t<tutidg  new  famUieSt  genera  «nd 
spedes,  accordiog  to  their  individual  experience  that  it  is  certainly 
impossible  to  give  specific  names  to  many  specimea3^so  as  to  bo 
understood  by  all  readers.  I  have  therefore,  to  avoid  eonfusion  en- 
tirely embraced  LaiAarck^s  •System,  merely  adding  the  names  q[ 
such  shells  as  were  not  )uipwn  in  bis  time,  or  such  genera  as  ar^ 
acknowledged  new,  by  tho  commoq  consent  of  nataralists* 

The  shells  of  Singapore  are  found  in  Uiree  principal  localities;  iil 
(he  sea,  in  fresh  water,  and  oo  the  land ;  the  sea  shell^)  as  might  be 
anticipated,  are  most  numerous;  the  list  of  fresh  water  shells  is  scanty, 
as  th^e  are  here  no  natural  sheets  of  water,  no  riv<ir  CDiirely  of  fresh 
water,  nor  even  a  running  stream  d^seryiqg  the  nan^c  of  a  rivulet^ 
so  that,  with  the  ei^ception  of  spruigs,  the  only  water  that  has  not 
i  brackisk  taint,  is  that  wluch  accumulates  in  artiOcial  drains,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  extent,  and  intersecting  the  country  in  vari* 
011$  directions*  A  considerable  uMmber  of  shells  which  arc  common-^ 
ly  described  as  inhabiting  fresh,  are  found  here  in  brackish  water, 
and  several  of  them  in  places  that  are  overflowed  by  the  sea  at  bi^jh 
tides ;  indeed  the  only  kind  I  have  hitherto  found  exclusively  in  fresh 
water  is  a  species  of  Planorbis  which  I  shall  presently  describe. 

The  land  shells  of  this  place  are  not  numerous  so  far  as  can  be  as- 
certamed:  I  have  not  met  with  more  than  23  species,  though 
doubtless  others  might  be  added,  were  their  localities  more  easy  of 
access.  Several  kipds  of  Helix  and  Gyclostoma  appear  to  inhabit  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  from  whence  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure 
tbem,  the  Jungle  being,  for  the  most  part,  guarded  by  an  inter* 
woven  mass  of  brushwood  aod  prickly  shrubs;  several  species  have 
Only  been  discovered,  after  the  ground  has  been  cleared  by  burning 
the  trees  and  thus  disclosing  the  half  calcined  remains  of  the  shells. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike;  any  one  w|io  pursues  the  study  of  concho- 
logy  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  paucity  of 
the  larger  and  more  gaily  coloured  shells,  which  does  not  seem  casi- 
b'  accounted  for ;  the  coast  is  extensive  and  varied,  and  is,  apparent^ 
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ly  well  adapted  to  the  habits  of  life  of  HoIIascotis  animals ;  there  are 
numeroos  sheltered  bays  and  inlets,  vith  large  tracts  of  level  sand, 
and  in  other  places,  shelving  rocks  clothed  in  part  with  a  Taridy  of 
Algae.  It  inay,  however,  be  questioned  whether  the  geological 
formation  of  the  coast  is  such  as  favours  the  growth  of  shells;  so  far 
as  f  can  ascertain  from  the  perusal  of  such  recent- worlcs  as  I  have 
met  with,  naturalists  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  pri- 
mary formationof  the  calcareous  coverings  of  these  animals:  it  is 
known  that  the  membrane  which  is  called  the  Mantle  of  the  animal, 
isecretes  a  fluid  more  or  less  tenacious,  which  gradually  hardens  iato 
the  consistence  of  shell,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  deposited,  lay- 
er by  layer,  has  been  minutely  described  by  authors,  yet  it  is  not 
known  from  whence  the  mineral  substance  is  derived,  or  what  change 
it  undergoes  to  convert  it  into  the  material  forming  shell.  It  appears 
probable  however,  that  soluble  salts,  or  other  combinations  of  lime 
existing  in  the  water,  are  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  animal,  and 
from  thence  by  the  proper  ducts  conveyed  to  the  surface  for  the  for- 
mation and  nourishment  of  the  shell.  Should  this  be  the  ease  it  migfatf 
caeteris  paribus  be  expected  that  shells  of  the  largest  size  would 
be  found  where  calcareous  rocks  fringe  the  coast,  and  vice  versa : 
here  indeed  an  explanation  of  the  difliculty  scenes  at  hand,  for  there 
are  no  rocks  of  a  calcareous  nature  in  this  neighbourhood :  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difiicult  to  account  for  the  immense  extent  and  rapid 
growth  of  tho  Corallines  which  line  our  coast  for  many  miles,  and 
in  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  and  variety  of  their  spedes,  almost 
Vie  with  our  land  forests. 

This  description  of  animal  vegetation,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  ap^ 
pears  also  to  obtain  its  nourishment  by  absorption  from  the  sea  water; 
and  I  consider  it  not  altogether  unlikely,  that  this  constant  and  active 
process  maintained  by  theCoraUines  may  interfere  with  the  growth  of 
shells  in  their  immediate  ndghbourhood.  One  evident  cause  of  the 
scarcity  of  many  species,  is,  that  the  poorer  Malays  and  Chinese  use 
most  kinds  of  sheH  fish  as  food,  and  search  the  shores  for  them  with 
such  diligence,  that  they  have  Caused  a  dearth  of  such  as  are  com-* 
mon  in  less  frequented  parts  of  the  coast.  Among  the  group  of 
small  islands  30  or  40  miles  south  of  Singapore,  where  a  human 
habitation  is  rarely  seen^  the  general  character  of  the  shells  is 
similar  to  those  of  Singapore,  bu|  they  are  more  abundant  and  of 
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larger  size,  particularly  tlie  genera  Hippopus,  Tridacna,  Spondylas 
and  Cbama,  which,  especially  the  two  latter,  are  much  used  as  food 
by  the  natives. 

Through  the  kmdness'  of  the  Governor,  Lieut.  Col.  Butterworth, 
C.  B.  I  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  visiting  these  islands,  and  re* 
peatedly  explored  the  coral  reefs  at  low  water,  and  thereby  had  the 
means  of  observing  the  habits  of  sonae  of  the  Testacea  to  great  ad- 
Tantage;  among  others,  the  Voluta  nndulata,  the  inhabitant  of  which 
is  spotted  with  blotches  of  bright  red  on  a  dark  ground,  and  rea- 
dilj  catches  the  eye,  at  a  dbtance  of  some  yards,  as  it  moves  like  a 
huge  snail  through  the  coral  foliage;  the  Voluta  melo  also  inhabits 
these  seas  inferior  to  the  former  in  the  markings  of  the  animal,  but 
moro  than  equal  16  it  in  the  rich  tints  of  the  shell.  Of  the  class 
ConcfaifeFa  numerous  species  covered  the  rocks  or  were  firmly  at- 
tached to  branches  of  coral;  in  particular  I  may  mention  a  species 
of  Chama  fantastically  branched  like  coral,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  its 
yellow  colour  mdre  resembling  a  flower  than  a  shell.  In  several 
of  the  shallow  bays,  I  observed  an  abundance  of  a  small  species  of 
Meleagrina  or  Mother  of  Pearl  Oyster,  few  of  the  shells  were 
larger  than  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  of  a  dark  slate  colour.  I  am 
informed  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  trade  in  Mother  of  Pearl, 
that  this  kind  never  attains  a  large  size.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
doobt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  as  I  do  not  find  more  than  two 
described  species,  namely  the  M.  margaritifera,  and  M.  albina  which 
is  also  to  be  found  here.  What  leads  to  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a  distinct  species  is  that  the  large  kind  has  never  been  picked  up  here. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  among  the  shells  of  these  latitudes, 
io  common  I  believe  with  those  of  all  tropical  climates,  it  is  rare 
to  Gnd  a  single  species  that  is  identical  with  any  found  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  it  is  observable  that  the  few  such  shells,  that 
are  found  native  here^arenot  of  the  more  common  kinds.  On  the 
contrary  they  are  comparatively  rare  in  both  latitudes.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  temperature  of  the  seas  does  not  seem  sufficient  to 
account  for  this  disparity,  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  atmosphe- 
ric vicissitudes  would  much  affect  creatures  so  independent  of  vital 
air:  whether  it  may  be  owing  to  the  want  of  some  particular 
food,  I  am  unible  to  determine.  Of  the  species  found  in  both 
latitudes  may  be  mentioned  Chiton  marginatus,  Emarginula  fissu- 
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ra^  Fissarella  graecf ,  Area  tetragooa,  NaUcf  c^sivi^Pi  and  a  sfimta 
elosely  resemblipg  Trivi^  europ^ 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  poorer  natives  b^ve  fre- 
quent recomse  to  sbell  fish  as  food,  a  ff!w  kioda  Jiow^0r,  aw  es- 
teemed delicacies  and  are  frequently  eipoied  £(Nr  aal^  m  tht  mar- 
ket; of  th^e  may  be  eniimerated  Ansa  gvavosa^  Qfap  ah«il  tii  vhidt 
somewhat  resembles  our  common  ppckle)  CoirbHnda  regia  or  Cy« 
rena  of  Lamarck,  Cerithium  lineolatum  of  Qray,  and  Yoli|ta  mdOf 
though  the  latter  is  not  always  procurable.  Anong  (he  t»M» 
shell  fish,  the  Oyster  must  not  be  oniitte^i  (hough  it  is  (or  (lie 
most  part  lightly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  generally  prefer  soeh 
kinds  as  have  a  stronger  taste.  A  variety  of  C^t^  pnay  be  found 
here  but  all  are  qot  eatable,  two  species  in  p«rt|cuiarare  of  consider- 
able  siie,  and  excellent  flavour,  though  found  in  very  different  loca- 
lities. The  one  kind  is  abundant  at  Pedro  Branca,  a  lacge  rock  at 
the  entrance  to  the  China  Seas  where  they  are  expi^sod  to  rapid  car- 
rents  and  stormy  waves;  here  they  are  invariably  louad  strongly  ad- 
herent to  the  rock  by  the  surface  oflbelowerv^lfe..  Ite  other  kind 
is  procured  from  the  mbuth  of  the  Mo^  nver  between  Ablaeca  aad 
Singapore.  These  being  comparatively  safe  from  the  effects  of  storms 
and  currents  are  never  fixed  to  rocks  but  lie  loose  in  the  mud^  in 
beds  of  considerable  extent*  Although  Oysters  are  so  numerous  in 
both  these  places,  it  is  rare  to  find  any  other,  speciea  iif  shell  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  a  circumstance  that  has  beea  remarked  of  Ojs* 
ter  beds  in  England  and  other  places. 

Without  at  all  assenting  to  Lamarck's  theory  of  ^  TransnuUtion 
of  Species''  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  discrifliinatioa  between  spe- 
cies and  varieties  among  shells  is  extremely  peaptetiag,  the  shades 
of  difference  between  one  species  and  another  oCkw  appear  less 
than  between  two  varieties  of  the  same  ipecios,  the  marlu  of  distinc- 
tion are  often  so  modified  by  various  causes,  jmi  differeoee  in  loca- 
lity, change  of  food.  Ac,  that  uniformity  iif  colour,  aite  or  ^sd 
shape,  when  taken  separately,  are  no  safe  guidea,  and  unforUinatelf 
they  are  not  always  found  combined*  Blomenbach  wisely,  observes 
that  ^  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  determioing  the  dis^ 
Undness  of  species,  as  there  is  no  particular  class  of  characters 
which  can  serve  as  a  criterion." 

This  variable  tendency  does  not  prevail  in  all  shells,  Ihoiigb 
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Mmie  kinds  are  vt^rjr  liable  la  it,  particolaiiy  the  genus  Nassa,  ma«  , 
ny  species  of  which  are  commoa  here.  la  iliastration  of  this 
property  ef  change,  1  shall  describe  a  species  of  Nassa  found  ia 
the  mud  of  salt  swamps;  it  is  in  colour  a  dark  brown  or  black, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  the  outer  whorl  is  smooth, 
tiiose  next  flie  apex  of  the  spire  are  fUrrowed  longitudinally,  and 
it  possesses  the  usual  generic  mark  of  a  prominent  plait  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  aperture.  Out  of  many  specimens  examined  I 
bare  observed  none  to  deviate  from  the  above  description.  In  the 
same  localities  may  be  found  another  shell  quite  similar  to  the 
other  in  form  and  colour,  but  not  more  than  half  its  length, 
possessibg  howev^i*aU  the  marks  of  a  full  grown  shell,  and  as  no 
shells  of  intermediate  size  are  to  be  met  with,  there  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  them  tiro  distinct  species.  The  following  instance 
is  however  rao^  rem&rkabte  in  connexion  with  the  above.  I  late- 
ly found  at  Malacca  a  small  species  of  Nassa  of  a  pale  flesh  co* 
lour,  bjtrred  with  brown,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
littfe  more  Chan  a  grain  in  weight.  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
I  met  with  another  specimen,  three  qoarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  wdghitig  between  four  and  five  grains.  As  in  the  former 
case,  the  tvro  sheHs  Were  exactly  similar  in  shape  and  colour, 
tiiongh  very  different  in  size  and  weight,  and  as  both  had  the 
marks  of  having  attai  toed  their  full  size,  I  was  ready  to  believe 
that  I  had  obtained  two  new  species;  a  further  search  however, 
pat  me  in  possession  of  fifteen  additional  specimens,  similarly  mark- 
ed but  all  of  them  intermediate  io  the  two  first  in  size  and  weight; 
in  fact  the  whole  sevienteen  formed  an  almost  imperceptible  scale 
of  gradation,  sufficiently  proving  that  they  were  so  many  varieties  o  f 
one  and  the  same  species.  I  have  observed  several  kinds  of 
Kassa  particularly  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fish  Mar- 
kets, where  they  may  be  seen  hi  numbers  feeding  on  dead  fish 
and  other  animal  food.  This  artificial  mode  of  subsistence  is  possibly 
one  cause  of  their  variable  form  and  size  as  it  is  well  known 
that  domestte  animals,  and  others  that  are  more  or  less  depen- 
dent on  man  for  theur  support,  are  very  apt  to  produce  a  pro- 
geny diflbring  more  or  less  from  the  parent  stock.  A  good 
example  of  the  propogation  of  an  accidental  variety,  must  be 
rJiniliar  to  my  readers  in  the  instance  of  a  well  known  domestic 
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animal  of  tbe  felloe  genus,  wbieh  in  Singapore  is  rarely  seen 
with  a  perfect  tail.  Id  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fish  Markets 
may  also  be  seen  multitudes  of  dead  shells  of  all  sizes,  some  so 
minute  as  to  be  microscopic,  and  all  tenanted  by  Pagoni  or  Her- 
mit crabs,  as  varied  ia  size  as  tbe  shells  they  inhabit,  and  like 
the  Nassa,.  busily  engaged  in  devouring  fragmeuts  oC  dead  Qsh,  which 
is  their  principal  food.  I  make  mention  of  them  here  as  a  pa« 
rallel  instance  of  the  effect  of  artificial  life  upon  some  of  tbe  low- 
er animals,  for  these  crabs  are  not,  as  migbt  be  supposed,  ome, 
or  at  most,  two  or  three,  species  in  different  stages  of  growth. 
If  an  examination  be  made,  it  will  be  found  that  individuals  o{ 
aU  sizes  are  laden  with  spawn,  not  excepting  such  as  are  so  mi- 
nute that  thehp  forms  are  not  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye: 
it  cani^ot  be  imagined  that  each  of  these  is  a  different  species, 
they  are  in  fact  an  evident  instance  of  the  alteration  of  a  spe* 
cies  into  an  almost  infinite  number  of  varieties. 

Of  the  various  localities  in  which  the  Singapore  shells  are  found, 
one  remains  to  be  mentioned,  to  describe  which  ioteiligibly  I  must 
briefly  advert  to  the'  general  form  of  the  island  of  Singapore.  It 
consists  of  a  cluster  of  low  undulating  hills  based  on  an  exten- 
sive plain,  having  a  uniform  level  surface,  in  some  places  not 
varjmg  above  two  or  three  feet,  in  an  area  of  several  square  miles. 
The  whole  of  this  valley  ground  is  but  little  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  as  is  shewn  by  the  salt  water  penetrating  for  miles  into 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and,  at  spring  tides,  even  overflowing  cal- 
tivated  fields.  Over  some  parts  of  this  low  ground  there  is  a  layer  of 
decomposed  vegetable  matter  of  variable  depth,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  surface  is  sand,  beneath  which,  at  depths  varying  from  5  to  50 
feet,  there  is  a  dark  blue  plastic  cfay  abounding  in  shells,  and  these 
not  of  the  kinds  found  in  Mangrove  swampsj  but  such  as  are  com* 
mon  in  open  sandy  bays  or  straits.  After  a  careful  examination,  I 
cannot  pronounce  any  to  be  different  from  those  found  in  the  ad- 
jacent seas ;  the  forms  of  most  of  them  are  perfect,  and  in  a  few  tbe 
colour  is  preserved,  but  they  have  for  the  most  part  lost  their 
hardness,  being  readily  crushed  between  the  fingers.  The  kinds  most 
abundant  are  as  follows, — Placenta  placuna,  Stromkfus  iocistts,  S.  la- 
biosus,  several  species  of  Nassa,  Golumbella,  Trpcbus,  Cerithium, 
MHra,  Turritella,  Dentalium  Aspergjllum,  Area,  Venus^  Corbula)  Tel* 
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Una  and  others.  I  am  informed  b  j  Mr.  Thomson,  the  GoTemmoit 
Snnreyor,  that  wherever  he  has  had  occasion  to  make  excafations 
ifl  the  low  giNMmd  of  Singapore,  similar  appearances  present  them- 
tdves,  thM  in  all  the  bride  pits  the  day  is  of  the  same  deseriptimi 
and  also  cocitais  sheUs;  moreover  that  in  the  KaUang  valley,  corals 
sinilar  to  eiiating  spedes  are  to  be  found  at  the  depth  of  six  feet; 
add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  coral  is  yearly  diminishing 
tite  depth  of  water  In  the  neighbourhood,  a  good  example  of  which 
b  seen  at  tlie  entrance  to  New  Barbour  where  there  is  a  small  peab- 
ed  klami,  between  which  and  Singapore,  the  coral  has  grown  so  ra- 
pidly that  it  is  thought  the  island  will  in  a  very  few  years  form  a 
part  of  Singapore;  taking  therefore  all  these  ctrcnmstances  into 
coasideration  I  conceive  that  the  existence  of  shells  in  such  si- 
taatkms  may  be  rationally  accounted  for  on  the-  supposition  that 
nost  of  the  vaDey  ground  of  Singapore  was  origittafly  sea,  and 
has  been  altered  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  man,  chiefly,  if  not  solely 
through  the  agency  of  coral. 

Most  of  the  shells  in  the  annexed  list  may  be  found  described 
k  any  work  of  reference  on  this  subject,  t  shall  therefore  mere- 
ly notice  individually  a  few  whose  exterior  forms,  or  the  pecu- 
liar habits  of  their  inhabitants,  are  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
very  generally  known. 

The  Magiltts  antiquus  has  lately  been  fbund  north  of  Penang 
io  the  ndghbourhood  of  Junk  Ceylon,  the  natives  set  some  Talue 
CD  them,  and  olccasionally  wear  them  as  ornaments;  die  shell  is  sin«- 
guUr  and  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  a  petriftidioo,  being  dense  in 
structure,  dhiphanous,  and  much  like  alabaster.  It  has  been  often 
figured  and  described  by  naturalists,  but  the  animal  inhnbitSng  it 
is  I  believe  unknown,  unless  described  in  some  very  recent  pulH 
licalion:  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Gaiteropod,  though  this  is  rather 
doubtftd,  as  the  shdl  is  said  to  be  generally  found  imbedded  in  co- 
ral or  madrepore:  it  is  probable  that  this  point  might  be  satisfac- 
torily settled  by  a  tiarefhl  examination  of  the  above  locality.  Among 
other  interesting  discoveries  lately  mide  on  that  part  of  the  coast, 
is  a  layer  or  stratum  of  grey  limestone,  of  considerable  extent,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  petrilDed  shells.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  a  s(>edmeh  for  examination  which  contains  ttiree  distinct 
species,  apparently  fresh  water  shells ;  two  of  them  I  have  nev^ 
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tf^oa  reci^  h0pe^  ^t  Urn  tiiird  dwdiy  resemUes  a  sadl  'Melmii 
^CfHTMa^a  4m  iff  M^ffWii  4itehfls^  Ifceif  sm,  aiittbflr  ot  i^iorii, 
^4fq)9^.p]^ip9  aretb^Mwe,  ^q<1  they  b^re  ImHi  daep  kbgi* 
.4j9]i}iq4.>tn9  oi:  fMfrows;  sffQe  of  tii9  thdis  irere  crjBkliae  and 
,J4P9^r  cq&opnHl,  it)K>i|g)i  Ib^  MtoUl  Kpi^ng  them  vm  of  H  nif 
;l(G^fi  ^ey,  9Qlf 99r,  INMl.  «A>9flinm  iiPWfV or  wort  ^lAto  ia  BfdiQ- 

,  Qf  t^  nuiiiero^s  qlass  of  dM<l«  mhriiHiiig  lii«  iutnniat  of  madm* 
4lom,  lirppd,  <p4  «tflfn^  4|ii^a  M  a  ppmm  aUM  to  ^^  PfaoUB''  wUck 
J  €a<uiot  iiod  deacpbed  ip  any  EpgUrii  Tfork,  Ibaqgli  H  aeevs  ta  a* 
^^leur  t)ie  <^^ip|ioi^  of  tfie  Ci#nii»  JFqaoaaqftia  of  If.  Voa  MmUm 
in  a  worlf  eni^Ued  ^^  Haauiii  das  jtfallysfttfil  i^ar  M«  Sander  hmf 
Ihe  ^IiqU  k  white,  ?atMr  less  than  a  mvokel  Ml^'  and  nattrly  as  ghh 
4)if  jar.  in  farm,  witb  a  fligM  paodifom  appeadaga  at  ana  and,  atfiited 
4>b|i(])ialj  and  having  acceMory  piecas^  (he  eansisteoca  of  the  Ml 
m^rp  ra^a^iUes  t^at  of  (he  bivalve  of  ihe  ^^  Teroda"  tiua  a  PMis 
and  M.  Des  Moulins  considers  it  to  hold  a  pfaiea  batarean  these  Iwd 
Ig^era*  If  ha  spedniaiw  I  have  met  wilh  ^ere  in  the  io^Biior  o( 
jroU^  4iias^  of  ^'madrepore** and  ware  evidaptly  cHj  as  iit>na  coa- 
iain^d  ^ha  ai^nM^I  aliva  or  dead* .  The  *^  (iima"  or  Ihe  ^  file  sbeU" 
of  w^cb  .several  species  ara  fpMad  ia  the  Abrails,  mqeb  raemUo 
the  Genus  *'  Pecten"  or  ^  Scallop  shell"  which  is  wU  kaeiHi  to  poi- 
fe^^  greatar  power  of  lo^onu4ioQ  than  n^st  Bivalves.  This  pawer  is 
.pofi^essed  even  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  I^nia.  Whep  in  the  watar 
.ite  a^vanue^ts  are  graceful;,  ,tha  two  vaWai  beinir  ^^  es  toby 
ave«ns  pf  whi^h  it  swims  with  eaasiderdde  r^idify  gnidiag  its^ 
rl>j  U^  nun^orpufli  (optacula  whid|i  are  frequently  of  4b  araqge  coMir 
.<and  anwgf^  not  unlike  tha  petals  of  a  Sower^  the.  diaO  is  lets  air^ 
.tfc#n  the  ^lopv  and  ganeraVy  while^  the  vajlves  do^  not  eatire^y  ^^* 
.  .  The,  P^j^apbora  or  Duck's  tall  laippet  is  found  herer  ^^^ 
4iy  no  m^auM  fi  comrpoD  shelly  it  ia  like  a  Balelia  QeU^  ^ 
a((Nin(^<^  ^^e  ^eirior  edge  always  wtdaly  iiat<ibed,  ap^  *^^' 
;}y  r^^urve^  lengtli  from  oae  to  two  ioch^S)  aotoHr  white ;  *^ 
l)Q4f  9f  4»e  anifi^  is  muoh  more  bulky  than  Iha  cibaUi  ^^^  ^ 
.^laiitle  is  so  capacious  that  it  oovata  the  ivho)e  shell  aaW^  ^ 
^pex,  whiob  eo#>les  it  in  sQm.e  degree  to  elude  search^  9$  it  '^^ 
-rn^e  like  a  pidpy  or  fpongy  mass  thap  a  shell ;  when  tfi»ff^^ 
pk^jpmHp  ataios  the  hand  q  dar)t  puiple  colour. 
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Tbm  b  ff  spdMi  of  PlUnAs  or  bMI  aHied  to  Flniorbis'llranA> 
here  in  poels  oC  fresh  iratef^  being  the  ody  spedes  of  Sagapord' 
sfarfl  ffaat  !»  foinld  soMf  in  frtth  ^vkter ;.  the  oaterirhoii'is  IflEUe 
DMie  tfaBB  a  qoalrter  of  an-  inch  in  dianlflter'/apeHdre  of  tift  sbeH^ 
noK  diagonal  thaii  ir  dsnai  hi  Fkdorhhr  io- that  wien  the^iWtl:> 
moves  on  a  plan  sorfaoo  the  convta  side  df  the  aball  »'  shraj^: 
oppermost  wfaewas  the  animat  of  Pkoorbis  is  dofckibed  bs^  oarly&i ' 
iag  its  shell  ereot  or  with  the  diaaaetar  perpendiciiilaF;  coloup  of  th#' 
shell  pale  aniher,  no  opercolaol^  animal  Bentf  Mack,  flKMfh  Ver-^  • 
UcaHy  deft,  iio  peroeptihlo  neek^  (ia  the  anEaiad  of  PlaAo^bla^,  ihb ' 
neck  is  said  to  be  elongated)  eyes  at  the  hese  of  two  blttnt  tmi-^- 
taenia  in  wUeb  also  it  differs  from  Pbnorhis  which  is  oommonljr- 
described  aid  ignred  as  hafing  two  sabolale  leataoola:  Uie  admaf 
possesses  in'  a*  cOnsicienUe  degree,  the  power  of  gliding  thronglilho' 
water,  appereutly  inseareb  of  food,  with  ite  sheH  entirely  sohmergedl  - 
aod  ill  snioeth  foot  in  close  appoMoa  with  the  snrftce  of  the  wallir,  • 
loeomotioa  Being  eilected,  bf  causing  the  tat  part  of  the-  shell  t6acC 
QB  the  Water  in  the  manner  of  a.  fin,  the  head  of  the  animai*  being/ 
at  the  same  time  doieoted  forNvard  so  as  to^  regiiate  Us  movement ; ' 
the  animal  does  ooti  oeeopy  so  much  as  half  the  shell,  and- the  re- 
aahiing  space  fnupientlj  contains  air,  wMcU  the  inhabitant  faa^the 
power  of  eipdiing  at  pleasure. 

Tho'Genns  ^'^Nhtica"  of  which  there  are  several  elegant  spooler' 
in  SiBS^me,  ir  hm^wn  from  the  ^  Nerita''  or  ^  hoof  sh^*^  by  behigr' 
unbiKcattd;  more-rouiided  in  fom,  and  thefeieridr  noft  Ibothedy  ther 
shd^haaiieea  aiao*  described  as  having  no  epldemifs,  fo  this  lOilOf'* 
howeverv  ^^■^'^  ^^  marked  exeeptions,  tk(^  of.  ih^  species  nUthre  hei^e; ' 
having astronglii  adhcreae epidemis. 

in  Swniaaoii^s'Malaobotogy  there  isa  speeds  fignned' is  ^ah  €fMfa-> 
ordinate  animal,  milchJksger  than  the  t^eil  it  is  Suppdsodtdi'hi^^ 
habit,  one  of  the  species  found  here  praseifts  the  same  ap]p^eiai^an(;e  Id' 
a-  itflHrUable'  degree;  and  the  phcbomenon'  is  called  hi'tlle  M^>' 
lowing  i*amnn';  the  interior  of  the  foot  of  the^^  animal^  is  :oP'ai* 
looae>  cellttlar'  tesAufoj  which' it  Has  the  power  Of  dlitendfatr  '^^' 
water  so* a^-'to  tte.mere  than  three Hmm  the  bulk'  dr the  ahetr;c 
bat  ontha  iqipivaeh'ordaiager  ft  oan:ihstkmlyMr%jho(tthe'^watar^> 
assnaieil»llat»a|i'Size:*ufld  retreat  Intel  ^its  shell  lclbsinghfloiiJt4h9i 
operculum*. whidi'  being  ^f  stoivf  herdnesi,  iserures  it  from4h0wit«40i 
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tf  ordiiiafy  foes.    Tbis  mechtiiism  ctonbttesB  aiMts  tfar  progrey  of 
the  aoiiiial  through  sand  ia  which  it  freqoently  borrows. 

The  Ceridmmi  liDeolatam  of  ^  Gray*'  has  been  already  alhidedto, 
there  are  two  shells  of  this  Genus,  neither  of  which  I  have  seen  des- 
cribed thou^  I  observed  one  of  them  named  as  abote  in  a  coUee- 
tion  of  the  land  and  fresh  water  sheUs  of  Penang,  made  byl>r. 
Cantor,  the  shdl  so  designated  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
thin  and  fragile,  of  a  brown  oolonr,  with  obscure  transrerse  bands 
of  a  lighter  hue,  aperture  more  rounded  than  is  usual  in  the  Genus 
Gerithium,  spire  always  truncated  in  the  full  grown  sheO,  head  and 
anterior  part  of  the  animal  bright  red  like  coral;  the  other  species 
which  I  have  more  particularly  observed  in  Singapore,  hu  rather  a 
larger  shell,  thinner  and  more  fragile  than  the  other  and  of  a  darker 
colour^  the  animul  is  brown  or  nearly  black  and  like  the  former,  the 
spire  of  the  full  grown  shell  is  always  decollated;  young  spedmens 
of  the  shell  have  perfect,  sharp  pointed  spires,  andthe  convokited  ei- 
tremity  of  the  animal  then  entirely  fills  the  sphral  part  of  the  sheD, 
but  as  the  animal  increases  in  size,  its  posterior  extremity  becomes 
more  blunted  and  gradually  retreats  towards  the  anterior  part  of 
the  sheH,  and  as  it  successively  abandons  each  turn  of  the  spire,  it 
throws  out  a  viscid  secretion  which  forms  a  hard  sheDy  partittoo  be- 
tween its  new  situation  artd  the  disused  extremity  of  thespnre,  which 
being  deprived  of  its  usual  nourishment,  soon  becomes  worn  into 
boles  and  finally  drops  off:  thus  the  shell  when  arrived  at  matarity 
has  always  the  appearannce  of  being  imperfect    The  habits  of  (he 
animal  are  mixed  and  peculiar;  sometimes  it  may  be  seen  in  a  half 
torpid  state,  the  operculum  firmly  dosed  suspended  by.  a  gilsfeoiflg 
thread,  from  the  branch  of  a  tree;  when  in  motiiMiit  leaves  bebiad  it, 
a  shining  track  like  that  of  a  snail;  at  the  sides  of  an  elongated  pro- 
boscis are  two  tentacula,  apparently  short,  blunt,  and  with  eyes  ai 
tkiir  ewtremUies:  now  as  the  Genus  Ceritfaium'  is  described  as 
having  the  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  tmiacida,  this  woukl  appear 
a  very  remaricable  deviation,,  and  I  was  disposed  to  consider  it  as 
such.until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  relnark&ig  the  aovemeots  of  the 
animal  in  water,  where  it  is  as  often  found  as  o*  land.    When  dosely 
observed  in  that  element,  it  is  seen  to  fficfand  two  slender,  pointed, 
tentacula  oi  so  delicate  a  structure  that  when  tout  of  the  water 
they'  are  kx^  flaccid,  and  doubled  under  the  pretuberaot  ejfe,  so 
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istobealmostisTisibie**    Tlw^iidlliasbeeafoimdmniiiiiiiigitreBna. 
but  more  commonly  in  the  brackish  water  of  canals  or  ditches. ' 

The  Tery  nrnaeroos  genus  of  ^  Cypriea"  or  the  ^  Cowry*'  shell  is- 
too  weU  kodwn  to  require  a  formal  description,  the  largest  species 
foond  here  is  the  ^  Cyprsa  tigris"  which  is  prettily  spotted  withUack, 
being  shewy,  it  is  frequently  made  into  snafiF  boxes  in  Engbod^ 
die  animals  of  several  have  been  described  and  figured  by  anthocs.' 
The  mantle  is  so  large  as  to  cover  aU  the  shell,  on  the  back  of 
which  there  is  often  a  longitudinal  line  whkh  mariu  where  its  two 
folds  meet:  this  membrane  continually  secretes  an  abundance  of  vis- 
cid fluid  which  lubricates  the  shell,  and  preserves  the  beaulifitf 
polish  which  has  procured  for  them  the  name  of  porcelain  shells^ 
1  shdl  only  make  particular  mention  of  two  kinds,  the  young  or. 
sfMWD  of  which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  m  their  ear^ 
liest  stage  of  ej^istence.  .    . 

The  ^  CyprsM  olivacea*'  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  Singapore  Cowr 
rics  being  found  on  most  beaches  under  flat  stones,  it  is  of  the^iz.e 
and  much  the  cotour  of  an  olive  except  that  the  back  is  generally 
mottled  with  brown  and  the  mouth  somewhat  yellow ;  the  jpedmeti. 
which  I  found  with  the  young  attadied,  was  fixed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, to  the  lower  surface  of  a  stone,  on  raising  it  there  wa^;  fpuad, 
adhering  to  it,  a  flat  drcular  membrane  broader  than  the  shell,  tran^^ 
parent,  and  dotted  with  minute  grey  spots  like  grains  of  sand,  on 
I^adng  the  substance  in  a  glass  of  sea  water,  numbers,  of  the. 
grains  dropped  out  of  the  membraneous  mass  to  the  bottom  of  th^. 
glass  and  immediately  assumed  rapid  and  lively  movemeotsysqme, 
re?<rinngin  a  rotatory  manner,  others  alternately  rising  aqd  sinking 
in  the  water  or  sporting  over  its  surface.  On  a  closer  examination 
these  grains  were  seen  to  be  in  reality  shells,  some  hundreds  id: 
number,  nearly  transparent,  having  no  perceptible  columella  anda^ 
pveotly  consisting  of  a  single  coil  or  whorl,  aperture  round,  br^dth 
of  the  shell  greater  than  the  length,  so  that,  when,  on  a  plam  sur*- 
f»^  it  rested  on  either  end  like  a  Planorbis  or  Nautilus,  the  animal 
effected  these  n^id  movements  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  expao^ 
sioQ  of  its  foot  whicl^  was  broad  and  expanded  and  much  larger  than  the 
shell,  into  which  it  seemed  to  have  no  power  of  withdrawing.it 

^"bere  Is  another  small  Cowry  occasionally  found  on  the  coast,  ftr 
sembling  in  colour  the  C.  adttst;^,  but  not  more  than  balf.  tbf  size 
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andJess  qiindiicai  in  didpei  Captaia  CiwgaltoD  ctf  te H.  €•  Stemier 
<'.  Hoogbl  j^'  •bligiBglj  aeil  me  one  thit  ^ms  laMy  lUied  q»  k 
^  ten  fkthom"  iiater  new  Solftvffl^  Sfaael  to  tbt  wotmid  of  Sb- 
gaporoy  Aeabdl  wis  psortiailf  Imbedded  in  a  spedea  of  sponge;,  oe 
MsmMug  k  firom  wideh^  I  fowd  the  caTitf  of  thesponnr  maaa  fioed 
'vflh  the  yomig  fry  'o£  Ihe  Cyproa,  differing  faeweter  in  several  m- 
peels  Irani  that  of  the  G.  ofivaacx; — lortaadof  hefaigr  eoaiiiHwi  ivoaa: 
nemforeneoOB  envelope  there  were  above  two  faanfred  tsiMparsiit 
saes^  not  larger  llian  graini  of  mostafd  eeed  aad  eaoh  oontaibiig. 
about  30  shetb  so  niniitfe  that  they  oonld  netbe  dialinginshed.  wMh 
out  the  aid  of  a  miseroeeopey  at  a  moderate  oampatatim  them-oiold 
not  have  been  lest  than  six  thonsaad  yoeag  sheUsc  fhe  diSereeee 
in  site  is  r«nai4tabte  as  tfieGypnea:olvraoearirhidilHidtfae>Ui9B5t 
offlprittg  is  anooh  smaller  shell  than  Hie  one  at  present  wnlerooft* 
sideration:  in  this  case  I  had  not  an  opportonity  of  etodyieg.  ibeir 
habile  Ao.  astim  animals  were  dtad,  having  bean  many  hours  eof  of 
the  water;  whenexaoiined  under  a  micraseope  the  shape  of  the  sbdL 
was  fsimd'toresenibte  exactly  that  of  theyonng  C«  oiivnoea  above 
deseHbedk 

*  On  varle'as  parts  of  the  coast  paaUcnlarly  on  GoMl*  baalcs,  a 
considerable  mimlkr  of  Bchini  may  be  obsofived  whieK,  ([although 
Natnralists  hare  sepai*ate<f  them  from  the  Xestaoeeua  ifeltesci)  it 
may  not  be  one  of  place  to  mention  here;  one  species  in  ^artii* 
colar  I  oaimet  find  tO'  have  been  hitherto  deserihed;'-  the!  sheUvi 
spheroidfel^  flattened,  not  move  tiian  two  inches  is  diameter  and 
of  a  dark  purple  colour,  the  spines*  are  nomeronsj  sin  or  eight 
ihdies  lonf^  blade,  very  sleodei<  and .  shaap-  pahithd  lad  someiHiit 
elastic;  Hie  animal  is  found  along  the  edges  ef  Gom^Mf^,  and> 
ihoves  with-  tolerable  rapidky-  ^y  means  of  Ita-sphies^  whe»aioiely 
perseed  R  ha»  the  faeolty  ef  darling'  itself  fhrward'  against  ils^ 
opponent  and"  thereby  iofHcting  considerable  •iofnif'  with<  ks*  Ihiip- 
spines,  the  points  of  whiifti' often  break  off  and  remath  in  tiie^woaad. 
The  fOFegding  remarks  may  in^seme  meanrh  soffibe'  10  shew 
w^t  a  wide  field- this-  oouotff  preeenta  to  those  wto  har^  teisore 
orindinaflipff  to  ptiabeciKetht>  hrariehr<)f  lfalui«rifiBthry{:>sh«iaMsRy' 
elhtf  >  remarknble:  faMednnecttdrwHh  j|he  snbjecC'  ccfOk^^^  mf 
nelic^,  I*  shMl  be  happy  to<  gi«^«)pi|Mioity  to -ihiAn'^Miv  thne  to 
time  In*  fativ o  nUndi^^  df  the  loomal. 
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Tie  Gmera  arrangid  mn^rlif  oip^ssibU  in  eonfortnity  with  JUmarck*» 


8y$Um* 


L  dau*    Afm$Ude$. 


Genus  Arenieolay 
do    SRiquAiiayr 

8.  loguiM. 

Geios  DtntalioiDy 

D.  elephantlnum. 

D.  entale  and  anoUier. 

Geaos  Sabellaria. 
do    Terebella^ 

T.conehilega. 

GcBos  SpirorbiSy 

S.  aautitoides. 

S.  Cariiiata. 

8.  ipirilhim. 

S.  lamellosa. 

Genus  Serpula, 

S.  decossata. 

Genos  Yermiliai 

y.  trioosCalhl. 

Geous  Magilns*  ' 

M.  antiqoas. 


1  Spades* 
1 


1 
1 


1? 


I 

1 
1 


9) 
If 


11.  Class.    OnMp^dMS. 

Geans  BftlanaSy  S  Spades. 

B.  tintinnabolani,  and  two  others. 
Geaus  Crensia.  1  Spades. 

do    Anatifera.  1       y^ 

A,lBvis. 
Geaos  Okion.  1 


» 


lU,  Class.    Conehifera. 


Genos  Aspergillum,     *  1  Speeies. 

AJavaaum. 

Genus  FisUilaaa,  1       « 

F.  dava. 

Genus  Teredo,  18      ^ 

T.  Bavalis  and  another. 

GeaasPholas,  '  4      «> 

P.  orientalis. 

P.  striatiis  and  two  otliers. 

Genus  leuannetia,  1* 

do    GastrocbceBa.       I 

do    Soleif^"  8 

S.  Yagina. 

1$.  eulteltais  dr  siK  ofbofs. 
Genus  My^  9 

M.  truflctta  and  two  otbers. 


1i 


1  Dpeeiev* 


p 


Gems  Anatina, 

A.  bispidula. 

G«nas  Lutraria,  I 

Genus  Mactray  8 

M.  apengleri  dr  twd  otbers. 

Genus  Craksaialla,  ^ 
do  Amphidesma,  1 
do    Corbula,  8 

do    Saileata,  8 

do    PetricoUy  8 

do    Psammobiai        f 
do    Tellina,  19 

T.  radiata. 

T.  virgata. 

T.  apengteri. 

T.  rostrata. 

T.  lanceolata. 

T.  Ungua-felix. 

T.  ragosa. 

T.  gargadia  and  eleTen  iMberf. 

Genus  Lucina,  8 

do    Donax,  ^ 

do    CrassinSy  8 

do    Gorbicala,  1 

C.  regie. 

Geaus  Cytherea,         -   8      ^ 

C.  scripta. 

C.  picta  and  six  otbers. 

Genus  Venus.  18      ^ 

V.  squamosa. 

y.  easina. 

Y;  decussata  and  nina  otbers* 

Genus  Cardium,  9      f) 

C.  cardissa. 

C.  hemicardinm. 

C.  papyraeenni. 

C.  unedo* 

C.  flavjim. 

C.  exiguum. 

C.  bumanum. 

C.  dliare  awl  anoibar. 

Genus  CMrdiU,         -       d      i, 

C.  caliculata  and  anotber. 

Genus  Cypricardia,         ^      f, 
do    Area,      .  18       f, 

A.  tortuosa. 

A.  aemitorta. 

A.  letragona. 

A.  aaviewlaris. 

A.  barbata^ 
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A.  caocellaria. 

A.  ephippiom  and  two  others. 

* 

A»  aoUqaatt. 

A.  granosa  Ss  five  oQiers. 

IV.  Ckus,    MtoUutea. 

GennsNocula,               I  Species.  | 

do    Hyria,                 1 

» 

Genus  Hratoa,               1  Species. 

do    Chama,                8 

9  • 

do    Chiton,                2 

rt 

€.  lazarus  and  two  others. 

do    Patella,               4 

1) 

GoDHS  Tridacua,    ,8 

H 

do    Parmopbora,        1 

» 

T.  gigas. 

r 

do    Emarginnla,         1 

» 

T.  crocea. 

.    fissura. 

T.  iqoamosa* 

. 

Genus  Fissurella,           1 

i> 

Genus  Dippopus,            2 

» 

do    Calyptrsa,           2 

9 

H.  macalatus  and  anotber. 

Genns  Bulla,                ,  6 

V 

Genos  Mytilas.               6 

5) 

B.  naucum. 

M.bilocnlaris. 

B.  ampulla  and  four  others. 

M.  perna  and  four  others. 

t 

Genus  Onchidinm,          1 

n 

Genus  iiiodiola,              3 

ft 

do    Uelix,                  7 

91 

do    Pinna,                 4 

9) 

H.  tectiformis  and  six  others. 

P.  pectinate. 

Genns  Pupa,                  1 

n 

P.  flabellum. 

do    Bulimus,              2 

« 

P.  squamosa  and  another. 

B.  citrinus  and  another. 

Genus  Pema,                  3 

9) 

Genus  Auricula,         .  U 

V 

P.  Yulsella. 

A.  mids. 

P.  ephippium. 

A.  juds. 

P.  femoralis. 

A.myosotis. 

Genus  Malleusy              4 

M 

A.4ninlma. 

M.  vulgaris. 

A.  scarabsus  and  9ii  others. 

M..albus. 

Genus  Cfclostoma, .       2 

» 

jU.  yuIseUatus. 

C.  in  volvulus  and  another. 

M.  normalis. 

» 

Genus  Planorbis,            1 

V 

Genus  ATicnla.   .           2 

9 

do.  Lynioiea,             1 

9 

do    Meleagrina,          2 

9 

do    Melania,              2 

9 

do    Lima,                  4 

ji 

do    Yalvata,              2 

H 

L.  squamosa. 

do    PakMUna,            7  . 

n 

L.  inflata. 

do    Aropullaria,         1 

9 

L.  fragilis. 

do    Neritina,              2 

tt 

L.  linguatula. 

do    Navicella,            1 

9 

Genus  Pecteu,                7 

n 

do    NeriU,                 7 

9 

P.  pleuroneetes. 

N.  peloronta. 

P.  sinuoens. 

, 

Ji.  poliU. 

P.  rastellum. 

N.  versicolor, 

P.  flavidulns. 

N«  albleilla. 

P.  varlus  and  two  others. 

N.  chlorostoma. 

Genos  Plicatula,             2 

)) 

N.  atrata  and  another. 

P.  depressa. 

Genus  Natica,               15 

9 

P.  ramosa. 

1 

N.  mamilla  dr  fourteea  others 

■ 

Genus  Spondylus,           8 

n 

Genus  Sigaretus,             1 

9 

S.  gsdaropus  and  two  others. 

1 

do    StoniaUa,            1 

9 

Gequs  Ostrea,                9 

jt 

S.  phymotis. 

O.  edulis. 

Genus  Haliotis,              1 

9 

O.  imbrtcata. 

dp    Tornatella,          4 

9 

O.  folium^ 

T.  flammea. 

O.  crista  galli  dr  five  others. 

T.  solidnla  A  two  others. 

Genus  Yulsella,              1 

ji 

Genus  Truncatella,         1 

9 

y.  lingulau. 

do    PyramidaHa,        6 

9 

Genus  Placuna.              3 

V 

P.  terebelium  dr  four  oUbers. 

P.  placenta  and  another. 

Genus  Scalariai              4 

9 

Genus  Anomia,             3 

9 

S,  lamellosa. 
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n 


S.Tirieosa. 

8.  coronau  and  another. 

Genus  Ddphinnlai  88|iecie8. 

D.  tedoiata. 

D.  torblBopfis  and  anoUier 

Genos  Solarinm,  1       ^ 

8.  perspeetiTUBi. 

Genus  Trochns,  IS      ^ 

T.  rotalarius. 

T.  Tiiidis. 

T.gnuiiilalas. 

T.  nUoticus  and  nine  others* 

Genos  Monodoata,  5      ^ 

M.  Iibio  and  four  others. 

Genus  TvbOy  7      « 

T.  cochins  and  six  others. 

Genus  PlanaiiSy  1      « 

P.  snleata. 

GenniTnrritella,  1 

do    Cerithinmy         d9 
C.  petrosnm. 
Caspenmi. 
C.  zontle. 
C.  alnco. 
CTertagns* 
Ctelesoopinm. 
G.  palnstre. 
Cobtnsam. 

C  nodnlosnm  is  twenty  others. 
Genos  Triphora,  1       , 

do   Plenrotoraay       11       , 
P.  nodifera. 

P.  plenrotoma  4r  nine  others. 
Genos  Tarbinella,  1       , 

do   Cancenarta  1      , 

do    Pfrnla,  7      , 

P.  rape. 
P*  ficos. 

p.  eloDgata  and  four  others. 
Genos  Ranella,  3      y 

R.  spinosa  and  two  others. 
Genus  Mnrei,  6      , 

M.saiatilis. 
M.  crassispina. 
M.  adostus  and  three  others. 
Genus  Pt«roeeras,  8      , 

P.  chiragra. 

P.  lambis  and  another. 
Genos  StromboSi  7      ^ 

S.  canoellitos. 
S'  aoris  dians. 
8.  lohnanns. 
S^iaMosof. 


'  8  ineisns  and  two  others. 
Genus  Casstdaria,  1  Species* 

do    Cassis  1       ^ 

Cglanea. 

Genus  Purpura.  9      j^ 

P.  armigera  dr  8  others. 
Genus  Dolfum,  1      ^ 

D.  macnlatnm. 
Genus  Buccinum,  6      ^ 

do    NassSy  24       ^ 

do    Terebra,  3      ^ 

T.  maculate. 
T.  strigillata  and  another. 
Genus  Colnmbel!a>        7      ft 
€.  rustics. 
C.  fuigurans. 
C.  mercatoria. 
C.  hebr«a  and  thive  others. 
Genus  Mitra,  14 

do    Voluta,  2 

T.  nndufata. 
y.  melo. 
Genus  Marginella,  5 

do    Ovula,  4 

O.  verracosa. 
O.  tritioea  and  two  others. 
Genus  Cyprsa,  20 

C.  cicerula. 
€.  quadrimacniata. 
€•  moneta. 
C.  nrcelltts. 
C.  annulos. 
C.  erosus. 
€.  rigzag. 

C.  caput-serpentif  • 
C.  poraria. 
C.  oliyacea. 
C.  adusta. 
C.  arabica. 

C.  tigris  and  seven  others. 
Genus  Trivia,  1       « 

do    Oliva,  2      ^ 

do    Conu8|  6      9 

C.pnelatus. 

C.  marmorens  dr  4  others- 
Genus  Nantiltts,  1       ^ 
N.  pompillns. 

Genus  Argonanta.  1       ,» 

A.  argo. 

N.  B.  In  addition  to  the  Shells 
above  enumerated  there  are  ten  or 
twelve  Itinds  for  which  I  cannot  find 
a  place  among  Lamarck's  Genera. 
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» 
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THE  ORANG  BINUA  OF  JOHORE. 

Introductory. — A  paper  by  Dr.  Bland  on  the  rock&  of  Sfdfli 
Point,  on  the  east  coast  of  Johore,  had  long  inyested  tiiat  locafily  widi 
a  pecuIiBjr  interest  in  my  eyes,  for  the  fossil  tree  and  burnt  conis 
which  he  describes,  seemed  to  indicate  its  possesion  of  proofs,  for 
which  I  had  sought  in  vidn  in  many  other  places,  by  whidi  the  epodi 
of  what  I  have  termed  the  iromnasking  of  the  unreduced  aqueous 
rocks  of  the  Peninsula  might  be  determined.  In  December  1846 1 
endeavoured  to  reach  it  by  crossing  from  KotA  Trngi  on  the  Johore 
river,  but  the  constant  rain  which  attended  my  examination  of  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Malays  who  accompani- 
ed me  of  the  precise  route,  prevented  my  succeeding.  The  recent 
discoveries  of  coal  deposits  in  the  northern  dirision  of  the  PeniDSuh 
gave  a  new  importance  to  the  traces  of  ligneous  fossils  in  other  parts, 
and  rendered  it  desirable  that  every  accessible  locality  where  rocks 
are  exposed  should  be  examined  as  opportunities  occurred.  It  was 
not  until  the  be^nning  of  last  month  (September)  that  I  was  enabled 
to  visit  Sfdflf.  I  had  been  invited  by  the  honourable  the  Governor  to 
examine  the  coal  deposits  along  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Hnang  to 
which  the  Steamer  Hooghly  was  to  be  despatched  in  October.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  only  few  weeks  of  leisure  which  I  could 
secure  for  a  geological  excursion  occured  in  September,  aud  on  ex- 
pressing  my  desire  to  devote  them  to  an  exploration  of  the  east  coast 
and  islands  of  Johore, — ^with  a  view  to  ascertdn  whether  they  contain- 
ed any  indication  8  of  the  presence  of  coal, — ^if  any  of  the  gunboats 
should  have,  occasion  to  proceed  to  the  eastward  during  that  time, 
Colonel  Butterworth  placed  one  of  them  at  my  disposal.  Whatever  in- 
formation tHerefoVe  has  been  the  fruit  of  the  voyage  is  due  to  his  de- 
sire that  our  great  and  discreditable  ignorance  of  the  geographyt  con* 
dition,  and  resources  of  a  large  part  of  the  Peninsula,  in  which  our 
possessions  in  the  Straits  give  us  a  strong  interest,  should  be  re- 
moved. To  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity,  I  endeavoured 
to  procure  Malays  to  take  a  boat  up  the  Johore  rivo",  in  order 
that,  in  returning,  I  might  cross  to  it  from  the  coast,  and  visit 
the  tribe  of  Jikuns  who  were  said  to  live  on  its  upper  brandies. 
Failing  m  this,  I  abandoned  the  intention  of  returning  by  land,  but 
still  dierished  the  hope  that  1  should  meet  with  the  aborigines  in  some 
of  tile  rivers  on  the  eastern  coast.  I  therefore  proceeded  round 
Point  Romania  and  along  tiiat  coast  to  KwdUi  Sfdflf,  examinmg  i^ 
geological  features  as  we  advanced.     Four  days  were  given  to  the 
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fiver  of  Sidilf  Besar,  the  largert  and  only  inhabited  one  on  the  east 
coast  of  Johore,  and  to  the  ascent  of  a  mountain  inland,  from  the 
lammit  of  which  an  extensive  view  oyer  eastern  Johore  was  obtuned* 
Od  the  Sidflf  no  abori^nes  were  found,  but  the  Malays  informed  me 
that  they  were  numerous  on  the  Inddu,  the  first  large  riyer  on  the 
coast  of  Kh&ng.  On  leaying  the  Sfdflf  we  sailed  for  the  group  of 
islaods  of  which  Pulo  Tingf  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  where  the 
onng  Tambus&  (sometimes  called  Sea  Gypsies)  haye  a  yiUage.  We 
next  made  for  Pulo  Pamdngfl  (P.  Pit&ng  of  the  charts)  and  having 
skirted  it,  proceeded  to  the  largest  of  all  the  eastern  islands,  P.  Tio« 
min  (P.  Timoan  of  the  charts.)  Having  previously  obtained  an  ac- 
ooont  of  Pulo  Aor  and  some  specimens  of  its  rocks,  it  did  not  seem 
idvlsable  to  incur  the  delay  of  two  or  three  days  which  a  visit  to  it 
vould  have  required,  and  we  therefore  directed  our  course  towards 
the  mainland,  intending  to  touch  at  the  islets  which  lie  between  it  and 
Tfom^n.  Unfortunately  we  made  no  progress  until  late  In  the  day, 
and  when  at  last  a  breeze  came  to  our  assistance  the  Ser&ng  consi* 
dered  it  necessary  to  seek  an  anchorage  off  the  coast  of  the  mainland. 
Id  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  to  the  northward  of  KwilM  Ind&u. 
After  landing  on  some  islets  we  entered  the  Ind&u,  wliich  is  one  of 
the  largest  riveiv  on  the  eastern  coast.  On  the  21st.  I  left  the  gun- 
boat and  proceeded  up  the  river  in  my  sdmp4n.  Next  day  we  reach* 
ed  the  first  k&mpong  of  the  or&ng  Binu^  that  of  the  B&tfn  Hambi 
Ri^  Above  this  the  river  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Anak  In« 
dau  on  the  north,  and  the  Simrong  on  the  south.  We  followed  the 
Simrong  until,  on  the  moriung  of  the  23rd.,  we  reached  the  place 
where  it  is  joined  by  a  large  branch  from  the  south  called  Siingi 
Mid^.  Having  learned  that  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Simrong  a 
day's  walk  would  bring  us  to  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  west 
coast,  the  Bdtu  Pdhdt  or  Rio  Formosa,  which  1  had  partially  ascend- 
ed on  my  way  from  Malacca  in. February  last,  I  resolved  to  cross  to 
the  point  which  I  had  reached  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  thus 
complete  a  line  of  observation  across  the  Peninsula.  It  appeared 
further  that  by  ascending  the  Mad^  I  would  approach  within  two  or 
three  day's  walk  of  the  Johore  river,  and  I  determined,  on  returning 
from  B&tu  Vihit  and  after  ascending  the  An&k  Indau,  to  endeavour 
to  reach  Singapore  by  striking  through  the  centre  of  Johore  and 
gttmng  the  souree  of  the  Johore  river.  At  Kw61l4  Mid^  I  pro* 
nired  a  small  canoe,  tiie  Simrong  having  suddenly  become  so 
eontraeted,  rapid,  and  obstructed  by  fallen  trees,  that  the  s&m*. 
pan  could  not  proceed.    On  the  second  day  from  KwilU  Mid6  we 
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arrived  at  T£mo,  wfarare  .we  ibiuid  tiie  To  Anniog,  the  Halif  wto 
gorenns  the  dislnct  of  the  Inddo.    Next  monihiif  we  ranimcd 
our  oourse,  the  river  totally  changfaig^itB  diarscfeer,  beeonnQg'  broidf 
deepy  and  slow,  and  then  paasiiig'  into  a  dnin  ef  small  Mlcb.    Above 
these  it  oraitracted  agnn,  and  in  the  evening,  when  we  arrived  st 
PiUcam,  our  g^de  cBd  notoonslder  it  advissblein  the  shallow  state  of 
the  river,  and  without  smaller  canoes,  to  aaeend  to  SUhin  where  tbe 
usual  route  to  BituPiUi^t  lies.    Wetiterefonlefttfaeeaiioeaiidsfenuk 
into  the  jungle.    After  two  days  hard  walkmg,  resting  the  first  nigiiC 
in  an  open  BinaA  hut  and  the  not  on  the  ground,  we  arrived  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  37th-  at  the  Boko  or  P£u,  one  of  Ihe  priadpal 
branches  of  the  Bitu  Fib&t.    Next  day  I  descended  tolheplice 
which  I  had  reached  from  the  western  coast  and  vriiere  the  ote* 
branch,  the  £Bmrong,  jms  the  Piu  and  forma  the  B6tu  FibiL    Vx 
lime  occupied  in  readiing  the  Batit  Fihit  from  the  mouth  of  dtt  In* 
diLu  having  proved  longer  dian  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  I  endea' 
Toured'to  procure  a  boat  and  return  at  onoe  to  %igaporebythe 
Malacca  Straits,  but  was  unsuooessful.    We  therefore  again  tamed 
our  faces  to  the  east,  and  by  the  3(Hh.  had  retraced  our  stqis  to  Pio- 
IdiUan  PddiLng  (between  F&kam  and  Tfimo)  where  the  BintM  fim* 
Here  I  met  a  Javanese  who  had  recently  crossed  to  the  Johore  from 
the  Simrong,  and  on  makmg  fturtfaer  enquiries  it  appeared  tiut  thb 
was  probably  a  better  route  than  that  from  die  Midi.    The  Bintui 
however  made  many  difficulties  in  procuring  a  guide,  and!  was  oblig- 
ed to  be  satisfied  with  a  promise  that  if  the  JAidi  was  found  to  bife 
too  many  obstacles,  and  I  should  return  to  Pfakfllan  Viitig,  ^ 
would  funuah  me  with  guides.    Next  morning  (Ist,  October)  we  pitH 
ceeded  on  our  wi^  down  the  river,  but  had  hardly  passed  Ihe  bfaneb 
whidi  conducts  to  the  Johore  path,  when  we  fell  m  with  an  old  mm 
who  cheerfully  consented  to  act  asgmde  to  J(rfiore,anda8  it  was  not 
necessary  to  abandon  the  intention  of  visiting  the  Anik  liMUi  or  aaf 
odier  localities,  and  to  read^  Si^[;apore  as  soon  as  possible,  I  H*^ 
myself  under  Iris  giudance,  and  sent  instruetioiia  to  the  Seraag  <tf  <be 
boat  to  return  without  delay.    Four  dnyswaUdngbroii^t  me  over  tbe 
central  mountam  chain  of  Jdiore,  (of  which  Guaong  Lul^ 
forms  the  principal  member,)  and  past  the  souree  of  that  ratTf 
to  Pinkilhm  TmkaU  on  its  right  bank.    Hero  a  canoe  was  procar^ 
whidi  carried  us  with  great  rapidity  down  the  strem  nearfy  to  KoCi 
Tingf,  where  I  had  the  good  foitine  to  find  the  BijL  Kfcfaf.   On 
learnmgmy  anxiety  to  readi  Smgaporo  without  ddqr  he,  with  p^ 
S  offered  to  proceed  at  once  m  Us  own  boat|  as  no  ^^  ^ 
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tmmediately  obtainable.  We  reached  Pido  Hkong^  in  the  oouree  of 
tiie  night  and  would  have  arrived  in  Singapore  early  next  day  if  the 
wind  had  not  risen  and  obliged  iu  to  anchor*  A  mmilar  cauae  de-  • 
tained  us  for  some  hours  at  Cbingies  and  it  was  not  until  the  evening 
that  the  month's  excursion  was  brought  to  a  close.  Its  principal  re* 
suit  has  been  the  elucidation,  to  some  extent^  of  the  geology,  geogn* 
phy  and  productions  of  a  portion  of  the  Pemnsula  preriously  unvisit* 
ed  byany  European.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  discoveriesy  not 
relatingto  geology,  were  the  finding  of  the  source  of  tiieJohore  river  in 
a  high  mountain  chain  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  countiy ;  the  ascertain* 
ment  of  the  courses  and  affluents  of  the  Sfdilf,  Indiu  and  Rio  Formosa  ; 
the  singular  and  unexpected  finct  that  one  river  retaining  the  same  name, 
S.  Simrong,  fonns  a  principal  branch  of  the  Indiu  on  the  one  side  and  of 
the  Rio  Formosa  on  the  other,  so  that  there  is  thus  a  river  communi- 
cation between  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the  China  Sea ;  and  lastly 
the  equally  unexpected  fiAct  that  the  interior  of  the  country  visited  is  ui« 
habited  by  a  tribe  distinct  from  the  J^uns,  and  who,  as  the  most  south- 
ern of  the  Ariatic  aboriginal  tribes,  as  well  as  on  many  other  ac- 
counts, deserve  the  attention  of  the  possessors  of  Singapore.  This 
people  appears  to  me  to  have  such  paramount  claims  to  the  exer« 
tion  of  our  influence  on  their  behalf,  first  to  free  them  from  the  op- 
pressive thraldom  in  which  they  are  kept  by  the  Malays,  and  then 
to  amelioriate  them  by  cliristianity  and  education,  that  I  should 
not  consider  myself  justified  in  delaying  to  communicate  the  impressioa 
made  on  my  mind  during  the  fortnight  I  was  amongst  them.'  With 
my  attention  directed  to  other  things,  and  obliged  to  be  almost  con- 
tmuaUy  in  motion,  I  cannot  offer  any  tiling  approaching  to  a  com- 
plete account  of  them,  and  whatever  confidence  I  may  have  in  my  ge- 
neral impresraons  and  conclusions,  I  fear  that  I  may  hove  fallen  into 
some  mistakes,  while  I  am  certain  that  many  traits  necessary  to  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  tribe,  both  etimologically  and  morally,  can  only 
be  discovered  by  a  loiter  sojourn  amongst  them  under  more  favour- 
able drcumstances.  Some  ^logy  is  also  due  for  the  rough  maaner 
in  which  my  remarks  have  been  thrown  together.  They  have  been 
^tten  during  indispontion  brought  on  by  the  fatigue  and  exposure 
of  the  journey.  I  thought  it  better  to  attempt  to  do  so  under  all 
disadvantages  while  the  imprearions  of  my  visit  were  ^pdte  fresh.  In 
sabsequent  contributions  I  propose  to  give  a  geographical  and  geo- 
iogical  description  of  all  tiie  places  whidi  I  visited,  with  a  detailed 
luorative  of  tiie  journey,  and  this  will  enable  me  to  supply  some  of 
^t  deficiendes  of  the  present  paper. 
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Thb  Country  of  thb  Binua. — ^This  people  occupy  all  the  mteri- 
or  of  Johorc  properly  so  called,  or  that  portion  of  the  ancient  Idngdom 
of  that  name  over  which  the  Tamiingong'  now  exercises  the  rights  of  roy- 
alty. They  also  possess  the  interior  of  the  most  southerly  portion  of 
Pihing.  The  most  definite  description  of  their  territory  however  is, 
that  they  occupy  the  upper  branches  of  the  last  or  most  southern  sys- 
tem of  rivers  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  that  is  of  the  rivers  Johore  (the 
Lingfu  and  the  Sdyong)  Bindt,  Pontfdn,  Bitu  FShkt  or  Rio  Formosa 
(the  Simp&ng  Kiri,  P^,  and  Simrong  with  their  numerous  affluents) 
and  Ind&u  (the  Andk  India,  Simrong  and  M&d^),  with  the  country  wa- 
tered by  them.  By  means  of  these  rivers  a  constant  commimication 
is  maintained  between  the  families  of  the  Binua  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Peninsula.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  Ind&u  and  its 
branches  are  directly  connected  with  the  Bdtu  P&h&t  and  its  branches 
by  the  Simrong.  Tlie  other  prindpal  branch  of  the  B&tu  P&hat,  the 
P&u,  is  connected  with  the  Sl&bin,  a  branch  of  the  Ind&u,  by  a  path  of 
only  one  day's  journey.  Paths  lead  from  the  M&d^  and  the  Simrong 
to  the  Lingfu,  thus  coimecting  the  Johore  with  the  eastern  rivers, 
whDe  it  is  still  more  closely  united  to  the  western  by  its  other  branch, 
the  S&yong,  which  rises  in  the  same  low  hill  from  which  the  Biniit 
issues.  I  found  no  Binui  on  the  river  Johore  below  the  junction  of 
the  Sdyong  and  Lingiu.  There  are  none  on  the  Pul&f ;  and  the  ab- 
original families  on  the  Tamrao  and  Sakodiu,  which  fall  into  the  old 
Straits  of  Singapore,  (Orang  Sab  i  sib  a)  were  recently  imported 
by  the  Tamdngong  from  the  island  of  Battamto  the  south  of  Smga- 
porc,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tkh&a  (Gittah  Perchi.)  The 
river  nomades  (Biduanda  Kallang  or  Orang  Slbtar)  and  the 
sea  nomades  (Orang  Tambusa,  termed  also  Orang  Laut  and 
Ryat  Laut,  people  of  the  sea,  &c.,  who  lurk  about  the  estuaries 
and  creeks  of  the  Johore,  Libbam,  and  other  rivers  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Peninsula  are  distinct  from  the  Blnui,  and 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  them.  What  is  remarkable, 
the  Binui  have  never  been  known  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Sidfli 
although  it  has  its  source  in  the  same  mountains  where  the  Johore 

*  This  is  not  a  very  legitimate  use  of  the  word  Binii&,— "  ortog  Biooi" 

literally  meaning  the  people  of  the  coanlry.  It  did  not  appear  from  the  en* 
quiries  which  I  made  in  many  places,  that  they  ever  had  any  distinctive  name. 
The  Malays  term  them  *^  or&ng  utAn'*  men  of  the  forest,  **  orang  darat  liir 
wild  men  of  the  interior,  ^c,  ephitheU  which  they  consider  officosive ,  ana 
the  Malays  generally  address  them  as  ^  or^ng  ola*'  people  of  the  iotenori  or 
rather  of  the  upper  part  of  the  riYen 
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and  the  Midi  rise.  On  the  north  west  ihey  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  Simpteg  KM  and  P&n.  About  half  a  day's  walk  from  the  aowce 
of  the  fonner  rises  an  affluent  of  the  rive^  Mu&r  called  Songd  P^o, 
which  gbes  its  name  to  a  tribe  fomid  on  its  banks  and  amongst  the  ai^fr^ 
cent  hills.  The  Binu&  described  the  or^g  Pligo  as  a  wild  race,  naked, 
without  houses,  shunning  all  intercourse  with  the  Malays^  and  baring 
very  Dttie  even  ^ith  them.  If  this  description  be  correct  tliey  are 
probably  a  secluded  and  rude  branch  of  the  Udai,  or,  it  may  be,  of 
the  J&kuns.  Whether  the  P&hdng  tribes  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  Ind&u  (who  are  said  to  be  vety  namerous,)  are  siraikr  to  the 
fiinii&  I  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertuning,  but  the  Binu&  inhabiting 
the  eoontry  which  I  have  indicated,  wliether  they  areas  distinct  from 
the  tribes  on  the  north  east  of  the  Peninsula  as  they  are  from  those 
on  the  northwest  or  not,  undoubtecHy  form  a  separate  tribe  in  them- 
lelves ;  for,  while  they  are  all  mutually  related,  they  have  no  oonnec* 
tion  with  any  other  tribes,  and  hardly  any  knowledge  of  such.  Their 
language,  appearance,  and  habits  are  nmilar.  Th^  describe  them- 
selves as  bdng  '^  leaves  of  the  same  tree."  I  met  with  indiriduais 
on  the  Ind&u  who  had  relatives  and  acquaintances  on  the  Lingiu, 
Sdyong,  Binut,  and  the  branches  of  the  B&tu  P&h^,  and  who  had  vi« 
dted  all  these  rivers :  but  beyond  this  circle  thdr  geog^phical  ideas 
were  almost  a  total  blank. 

As  I  shall  have  occaedon  in  the  sequel  to  compare  the  Binud  of 
Johore  in  some  respects  with  the  group  of  aboriginal  tribes  Inhabit- 
ing the  next  system  of  rivers,  I  extract  a  brief  account  of  thdr  distri* 
bution  from  an  unpublished  narrative  of  an  excursion  which  I  made 
into  Naning  and  Ramb&u  in  February  last  and  in  which  some  infor- 
mation obtained  subsequently  is  now  embodied. 

The  lofty  Gunong  Bermun  (wluch  is  probably  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  Lulumut  group)  with  the  mountains  which 
adjoin  it,  may  be  considered  the  central  highlands  of  these  tribes« 
In  the  ravines  and  vallies  of  Gunong  Bermun  two  of  the  largest  ri- 
vers of  the  Peninsula,  the  P&h^ng  and  the  Muir,  with  their  nume- 
rous upper  tributaries  have  their  source.  There  also  rises  the  Si*- 
mdjong  which  unites  with  the  Lingf. 

The  upper  part  of  these  rivers  and  many  of  their  feeders  are  occu- 
pied by  five  tribes  of  aborigines  differing  somewhat  in  civilization  and 
language.  The  Udai  (who  appear  to  be  the  same  people  who  are 
known  to  the  Binu&s  of  Johore  under  the  name  of  ordng  P^)  are 
found  on  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mudr,  as  the  Segimet,  Pli- 
lungan  and  K^pf,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Gunong  Ldd&ng.    Thb 
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tribe  his  Iflis  aypraimiited  to  Mali^in  iiflbiti  t^  Tha 

Jakun  partla%finqiMiittlieiMHetemtory,tl)elowier 
Mkf  Gijipui  &c«9  and  cxtaid  nortliwu'ds  and  noftii  westwiid  wftfabi 
tlw  BritMi  bonndarioB.  Th^  are  found  at  TUkmg,  Ayer  Chfrmdi, 
A^w  Itlm,  Darat  YaMin,  UIu  Kiii^  and  Bo^  Singdr.  The 
MiifTiEA,  tlie  hrgett  tribe,  dwell  around  Gunong^  Bermon  and  the 
ndjaceni  mountains,  G.  Riaoam^G.  Iich£,  G.  Singw&ng,  G.  Kibnu- 
tungt  G.  Kagru  Lib^  and  G,  Ganuu  They  poness  the  higher  part 
of  both  the  western  and  eastern  streams.  Thus  they  oecupjf  the 
Trfang,  Simplas,  Gipan,  Bangfcong,  G&duig  and  IVnng.  On  the 
south  they  frequent  the  upper  part  of  the  hkogit  &e.  AmoDgstthe 
other  streams  oeeupied  by  them  are  the  lAmimnk,  Ayer  Miagfa, 
Ui^kap,  Kunu,  K&p&ying*  NIUilMdifi,  SAbingas,  Stfbuhi,  Siahg, 
Jimpul,  Biy6i,  TiHMk,  Jilibu,  Singf,  Bfamipun,  Kkssa,  Jui(um 
Kam^,  Tras,  BUabong,  and  KUcw4ng.  The  Sakai  suoeeed  to  them 
in  the  bterior,  frequenting  the  nrighbonrfaood  of  Gnnong  KinftbiiL 
On  the  north  west  the  Mintirft  march  with  the  Bbsisi,  one  of  the 
most  numerous  tribes,  who  oeeupy  all  the  streams  flowing  in  thit 
Erection  from  Gunong  Bennun  and  the  mountains  lying  to  the  south* 
ward  of  it,  as  G.  Angsi,  G.  Beriigd  and  G.  IMito.  It  is  flus  tribe 
which  occupies  the  Sungri  Ujong  and  Lfngi,  the  Luknt,  the  Sippftngi 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  Ling&t,  with  their  feeders,  the  EMUb^^ 
Kjam,  Tiki,  Jijan,  L&mar,  Galhdi,  Liha,  Chfaiehftng,  Trip,  Girintul, 
iUmi,  hkaif  Gimru,  P(daig  &c 

Altliough  these  fire  tribes,  (as  wdl  as  those  inliaUtuig  all  the  in- 
terior of  the  Pemnsttla  to  the  north),  are  sometimes  calied  Orinf 
Bmu&,  I  shall,  in  thb  paper,  restrict  that  deagnation  to  the  abori- 
gines of  Joliore,  and  torn  the  next  group  tiie  Bermon  tribes,  from 
Ihe  circumstance  of  most  of  the  streams  on  which  tbcj  are  foond 
rising  in  the  Bermun  mountain  system,  receiving  accessories  from  it, 
or  joining  rivers  wluch  hare  their  source  in  ifa  ravines. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  a  map  of  the  Peninsula,  he  will  remiric 
that  on  reachmg  the  parallel  of  2®  52'  N.  (wludi  passes  throagh 
JPtatsdar  bin  on  the  west,  and  Ae  northern  part  of  P.  Tk>man  on  the 
cast,  coast),  the  western  shore  of  the  Malacca  Straits  is  suddenly  de- 
ilected  to  BE.  by  £.,  a  direction  whidi  it  pursues  witii  almost  onde- 
riating^regularity  to  the  extreme  Point  of  the  Peninsala,  Tmyfof 
Bum  (or  Boulus),  and  which  causes  a  rapid  contraedon  in  the 
Inreadth  of  tiie  Peninsuhu  Tins  narrow  extremity  of  the  oentbient, 
resting  on  the  above  parallel,  (or  perhi^  more  correctly  on  a  fine,  at 
light  angl^  to  the  rai^pe  of  the  Peninralai  joining  Farcehu*  bill  sod 
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the  estuiiy  of  tiie  river  Paiiaiii^,)  and  wUchmay  be  tenaed  liie  L^ 
End  cfAfia»  is  (lie  country  inhabited  I7  the  trib^ 

Wu^  tiie  exception  of  the  Luldmut  mooniain  group,  in  wl^  the 
Lbgiu,  Sfdflf ,  yUM  and  Kibluig  rise^ — and  whidi  aenda  a  len  de- 
nted chain  toirarda  the  j^aoe  where  the  watem  of  the  Simrong  flow, 
on  the  one  aide  to  the  east  and  on  the  other  to  the  west^ — the  whole 
comitiy  of  the  Binui  is  flat,  or  undulating,  or  sligfatiy  hilly.  It  is  ere- 
rfwhere  ooTcred  liy  the  most  luxuriant  and  magnificent  forest,  which 
nature  has  so  abundantly  prorided  witii  edible  fnuts  and  aninials»  tliat 
if  the  Knoi  were  deprived  of  every  other  means  of  subsistence  they 
vosld  still  have  a  suffident  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe.  Tha 
cfimste  is  rainy ;  and  the  almost  constant  moisture  produces  towards 
monuiig  a  degree  of  cold  which  renders  a  thick  blanket  indispensable 
to  the  European,  and  causes  the  Binu&  to  crouch  round  their  fires* 
The  aUnvial  tracts,  and  particularly  the  plain  of  the  P&u,  are  at  this 
time  enveloped  in  dense  fc^  which  are  said  to  prevail  all  the  year 
rmmd. 

A  fuller  aoeount  of  the  country  will  be  given  afterwards.  I  have 
here  only  mentioned  such  particulars  as  are  necessary  to  understand 
the  condition  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Binu&. 

Pesbonal  apfbarance  of  thb  Binua. — In  personal  appearance 
the  Binui  bear  a  strong  fiunily  resemblance  to  the  Malays ;  and  I  re- 
marked of  many  of  them,  as  I  had  previously  done  of  the  Besfsi,  that 
the  cyfference  was  scarely  appreciable  so  long  as  they  remained  at 
rest  and  silent  In  other  words  the  air,  manner,  and  expression,  con- 
stitute the  great  distinction  between  them.  In  one  or  two  rare  in- 
stances even  this  was  almost  wanting.  The  Bint^  of  Boko  in  his 
bearing  and  manner  so  much  resembled  a  quiet,  shrewd,  old  I^Ialay 
trader,  that  the  Malays  who  accompanied  me  considered  him  to  be 
such  untsl  his  pronunciation  betrayed  him.  The  great  majority  how- 
ever are,  at  the  first  glance,  distinguishable  from  Malays.  The  most 
constant  and  obvious  charactcristic  is  the  eye,  which,  as  in  the  Ber- 
mun  tribes,  is  soft,  mild  and  with  a  liquid  brilliancy,  very  different 
from  the  dark  cloudy  aspect  of  that  of  the  IMalay  at  once  adapted  to 
veil  his  real  thoughts  and  objects  and  give  expression  to  wounded 
pride  and  revenge.  In  some  of  the  women  it  is  eminently  soft,  lus- 
trous and  confiding.  I  only  noticed  in  two  or  three  of  the  men  that 
habituidly  wild  expression  which  occurs  more  frequently  among  the 
Bermun  tribes.  The  mouth  varies  greatly,  but  in  all  is  open,  and 
entirely  devoid  of  the  degree  of  firmness  which  generally  characterises 
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that  of  die  Malayi  but  which  Is  Mnetimes  wnHtnif  In  tken  dso. 
In  a  fiDnridemble  number  Hie  Mps  are  l^ick  and  pre}eolia§^,  aatl  thia 
iaaoDMitiiiies  carried  to  fiur  that  tiiejr  are  as  pfonmeiit  as  tiieaese 
whloh  seems  to  lit  on  the  upper  Hp.  The  lips  do  not  fom  an  aovte 
any  It  bnt  are  often  ahnost  in  a  line  In  one  iastaaee  tfiey  even  de- 
parted fUrtherlrom  the  Mabyan  standard  aikHonned  an  angle  great- 
er  than  two  right  aiqiles.  The  forehead  has  a  moderate  dope  and 
in  itattlf  is  well  foimed  though  small  But  it  Is  dispropoitlooed  to 
tfie  tee,  the  nuddle  part  of  whidi,  between  the  posterior  part  of  dw 
lower  jaw  and  tiie  upper  part  of  the  cheek  bones,  expandi  htenUjr 
mudi  beyond  the  base  of  the  forehead.  The  nose  is  always  low  ml 
generally  thick  and  hunplsh,  (the  bridge  bdng  insAgnifiOBnt  and  ems- 
hag  it  at  a  fittle  distance  to  appear  like  a  k>w  pyramid)  wiieneai  in  the 
Malay,  altho'  it  is  frequently  of  the  same  description,  it  is  sometimea 
Been  lugher  and  more  shapely.  Several  classes  of  tees  were  weD  nnrk- 
edy  and  to  convey  any  accurate  idea  (^  the  prevailing  physiognoanes  at 
least  a  dozen  portraits  would  be  necessary.  The  same  remark,  it  nay 
he  mentioned  in  pasaong,  applies  to  the  Malays,  and  probably  to  nost 
races,  and  any  one  may  sadsfy  liimself  of  this  on  looking  at  the  por-^ 
tndt  of  a  Malay  given  in  Dr.  Prichards'  Natual  Histoiy  of  Man* 
There  are  many  Malays  of  a  similar  type,  but  it  is  far  from  bong  the 
predominating  one,  and  it  conveys  an  erroneous  and  unfiavourable  im* 
pression  of  Malayan  physiognomy.  The  safest  method  in  works  of 
the  land  would  be  to  give  examples  of  all  the  most  prevalent  types* 
The  general  shape  of  the  head  and  features  of  the  Bmuii  asaimilates 
to  the  Malayan,  although  it  is  decidedly  smaUer ;  but  I  am  not  sore 
whether  more  examples  might  not  be  obtained  of  approximation  to 
Bugis  faces  than  to  Malayan.  I  noticed  many  fiices  which  rembid- 
ed  me  of  Bugis,  and  amongst  the  Mintird  and  Besisf  tiiis  ^ 
also  occurs.  The  rounded  swelling  forehead  of  the  Bugfs,  however, 
which  rises  evenly  from  the  cheek  bones  and  gives  a  distinctive  cha* 
racter  to  thdr  physiognomy,  detracts  from  tliis  resemblance,  which 
appears  to  be  caused  mainly  by  the  almost  feminine  fullness,  smooth- 
ness, and  symmetry  of  all  the  outlines,  the  absence  of  angular  proml* 
nences  or  depressions,  and  the  pleasing  softness  and  sunplicity  of  the 
expression — all  which  are  wanting  in  the  Malay.  It  should  be  add« 
ed  that  the  Bugis  countenance  bears  an  impress  of  intdligenoe,  feel- 
ing, and  sometimes,  if  it  does  not  beHe  them,  of  a  genial  scnsailitjf  wj 
imaginativeness.  In  many  cases  the  Binui  fiace  is  fiit  and  fleshy,  and  au 
the  features  heavy,  but  in  general,  although  fuU  and  rounded,  it  is  not 
&U    The  greatest  breadth  is  commonly  across  the  dieek  boaes^  butlo 
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mwl  inifliinces  whers  tlia  jawb  were  promment  tbe  lower  part  of 
the  tee  wfte  krottdeat  In  contnst  with  these  others  were  seen  witli 
ovil  fiwesy  well  out  and  8%htly  aqnilbie  though  low  noeea,  and  nea| 
duns,  and  the  whole  fiioe  free  from  that  oyer  ahundanee  of  flesh  witi| 
vhicfa  many  others  aire  fdniished.  The  outer  extremity  of  the  eye^ 
brows  was  frequently  direeted  upwards  in  a  greater  di^gree  than  I 
Imre  ohwrrod  In  Malays*  Viewed  in  profile  the  jawbones  are  seen  to 
adfanee  more  than  in  the  Malays  in  general^  so  that  the  chin,  lips  an4 
eztremity  of  the  nose  are  in  one  Une,  appfoaehlog  to  vertical,  wluch 
forms  aa  obtuse  angle  witii  that  on  which  the  nose  and  forehead  are 
placed.  The  anterirar  extenmon  of  the  jaws  on  the  one  hand,  when 
the  face  is  viewed  from  the  side,  and  the  outward  projection  of  th^ 
lower  jaw  combined  with  the  marked  lateral  compression  of  the  fore« 
head,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  face  is  viewed  from  the  fronts 
woidd  appew  to  give  to  the  head  a  place  intermediate  between  tlie 
pro^paathous  and  lozenge  shaped  or  pyramidal  forms.  Physically  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  link  between  the  negro  and  brown  races  of  thtf 
Archipelago.  The  general  expression  of  the  face  denotes  good  na« 
ture,  mildness,  innocence,  content,  want  of  mental  energy,  and  re-« 
flectiveness,  and  a  predominence  of  the  senses  over  the  intellect. 
The  complexion  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  Malay,  but 
amongst  the  varieties  which  it  exlilblts  I  noticed  several  who  were 
much  fsurer  than  any  Malays.  The  hair  is  black  and  in  general 
smooth  and  lank,  but  in  some  it  is  frizzled,  and  in  all  somewhat 
more  dry  and  tangled  than  in  the  Malay,  arising  from  the  little  oil 
which  they  use.  It  is  worn  long  or  cropped  short,  as  with  Uie 
Malays,  according  to  the  taste  of  tlie  individual.  Some  old  wo« 
men  had  long  discontinued  the  use  of  oil,  and  their  dry,  rusty,  un«« 
kempt  locks  aiding  the  effect  of  tlieir  piercing  sinister  eyes,  which  al« 
most  seemed  to  be  touched  by  insanity,  frightened  some  of  my  Ma- 
lays not  a  little,  and  so  persuaded  were  they  that  the  old  ladies  had 
evil  eyes,  that  they  felt  greatly  relieved  when  I  left  the  house. 
I  met  a  few  individuals  whose  bodies  were  completely  covered  with 
a  scaly  scurf.  The  children  were  often  dull,  burdened  with  fat 
and  very  timid,  but  many  were  lively,  bold  and  engaging ;  and  my 
Malay  followers  every  where  remarked  that  in  appearance  they 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  Makyan  children.  One  child  I 
noticed  whose  eyes  wpre  an  expression  of  the  last  degree  of  fear, 
and  whose  eyebrows  and  features  generally  were  as  like  those  of  a 
monkey  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  face  to  be.  But  this  physio- 
gnomy  is  alao  fo^nd  amongst  the  Malays, 
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The  body  is  sAnalier  and  in  gfeneral  diorter  thsn  lliit  of  a  Maky; 
but  is  handsomer  and  less  heavy.  But  the  great  length  of  tiie  trunk 
in  proportion  to  the  limbs  sometimes  destroys  the  effect  of  tiie  slighter 
and  neater  build.  The  chest  is  generally  broad  and  fiill,  and  tiie 
shoulders  narrower  and  less  sloping  than  in  Malays.  The  pelvis  is 
not  BO  broad  and  the  limbs  in  particular  are  %hter,  neater,  and  often 
wdl  shaped.  They  are  aknost  all  in  excellent  condition  without  be- 
ing too  fety  although  the  softer  sex  has  often  a  tendenqr  to  obsn^. 
The  oomparalave  shortness  of  stature,  and  the  smooth,  rounded,  mr* 
faces  which  the  person  presents^tiiroughont,  in  a  lai^  majorii^  of  the 
Binu^,  add  to  the  Bugis  aq)ect  which  is  often  obaervable  aaioi^ 
them. 

'    Most  of  the  preceding  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the  Bennoa 
tribes. 

Drbss. — The  original  dress  of  the  males,  to  which  a  few  indiid* 
duals  whom  I  met  are  still  restricted,  is  the  chdw^t, — ^a  narrow  strip 
of  cloth  passing  between  the  legs  and  fastened  round  the  waist. 
With  these  exceptions  all  were  provided  with  the  Malay  shiiur*,  biU 
ju  f ,  s^ong  t,  and  sdput&ngan  §,  or  some  of  them,  but  often  in  so 
ragged  a  condition  as  to  shew  that  they  carried  their  wardrobes  cm 
their  persons  and  were  seldom  able  to  renew  them.     With  the  exoep* 
tion  of  one  house,  where  Uie  nustress  lay  in  a  corner  and  appeared  to 
be,  like  her  husbaand,  totally  destitute  of  clothes,  I  found  the  women 
eveiywhere  wearing  a  short  sarong  fastened  at  the  waist  or  a  little 
below  it,  and  barely  reaching  to  the  knees,  b^g  in  fact  the  half  of  a 
Malay  sarong.     Tliis  Is  the  only  garment  which  they  possess,  but  in  a 
few  families,  such  as  that  of  the  Bint&rd  of  Boko,  some  of  the  fe-* 
males  wore  the  Malay  b&ju.    The  hair  is  bound  in  a  knot  behind* 
From  the  great  desire  universally  expressed  for  pretty  s&rongs,  b&jus, 
handkerchiefs  and  ornaments,  we  must  do  the  Binud  ladies  the  jus- 
tice to  believe  that  they  would  willingly  deck  themselves  in  the  fiill 
Malayan  costume  if  they  had  the  means.     The  only  ornaments  which 
they  possess  are  plain  brass  rings  and  bracelets.     Their  ears  are 
pierced,  but  the  orifice,  which  is  of  the  diameter  of  a  quill,  is  more 
often  occupied  by  a  roko,  (a  kind  of  small  cigar)  or  a  piece  of  doth, 
than  an  earing.   The  Mintird  females  have  wider  perforations.  Hi^ 
are  enlaii^ed  to  the  diameter  of  about  half  an  inch  by  insertbg  a 
wooden  pin  or  roll  of  pallas  leaf,  which  b  gradually  increased  till 
the  desired  width  is  acquired.     Pendents  are  not  worn,  but  many 

*  Short  trowers.    f  Jacket,     t  A  sort  ofpetUeoat,    §  Hcadkflr€hief« 
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have  aher  suMngs  about  the  size  of  a  (kfmgmxfs  Rnpec  made  bf 
Mal«78, — md  siaular to  thoie  worn  bj  Javanese  females.  SilFerriogs 
am  also  worn.     They  buid  the  hair  ui  the  same  way  as  the  Johore 

BllMIS* 

Many  of  tiie  Bfjniv&  aiouid  Gvnon^  Bemnm  ttSU  wear  tiie  bark 
of  the  tafap^  the  men  using  the  ch4w6t»  and  the  women  a  ^eee  of 
Hide  doth,  formed  by  simply  beating  the  bark,  whidi  they  wrap  round 
their  persons^  and  which,  like  the  sarong  of  the  Johore  females^ 
retches  only  from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  The  Ud^  females  wear 
the  ctiifiwt  like  the  males. 

Hiey  hare  no  description  of  shoe,  sandal  or  slipper,  and  no  articles 
ftrthe 


Houses,  Food,  Mods  of  Life,  Habits,  Character. — ^The 
bouses  vaiy  greatly  in  size,  neatness  and  finish.  They  are  much 
slighter  and  ruder  than  the  cottages  of  the  Malays,  the  greater  part 
consisting  of  only  one  small  room  raised  on  tiun  posts  made  of  saplings, 
with  a  rough  flooring  of  small  sticks  placed  at  irregular  distances  and 
sometimes  with  such  large  gaps  that  children  are  liable  to  all  through. 
The  ndes  are  made  of  bark,*  generally  enclosed  all  round,  but  some- 
times with  only  a  piece  of  bark  here  and  there,  and  I  have  slept 
in  houses  three  sides  of  which  were  quite  open.  A  rude  and  very 
narrow  and  steep  ladder  leads  to  an  open  doorway.  The  roof  is  co- 
vered with  leaves,  commonly  those  of  the  sird^mg,  which  answer  as 
weQ  as  the  6ttap  but  last  only  half  as  long.  The  dJkxm  p&lUs  and 
other  leaves  are  also  occasionally  used,  and  I  was  told  th^  the  straw 
of  the  paddy  is  sometimes  collected  for  thatch.  The  floor  is  at  vari- 
ous haghts,  from  five  to  nine  feet,  above  the  ground.  In  localities 
where  elephants  abound  it  is  generally  high.  Houses  of  greater  pre- 
tensions are  sometimes  seen.  On  the  P&u  I  visited  one  which,  under 
one  roof,  had  a  large  hall  with  an  elevated  recess  facing  the  door, 
where  guests  sat  during  the  day  and  slept  at  night.  On  the  sides 
were  two  large  rooms  and  a  long  narrow  apartment  with  two  fire 
places  and  an  array  of  culinary  utensils.  An  open  platform,  a  foot 
or  two  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  connected  the  hall  with  other  two 
bed  rooms  under  a  separate  roof.  At  Payah  Sandar  near  the  Sim- 
rong  I  visited  another  krge  cottage  which,  in  addition  to  bedrooms 
partitioned  off,  had  several  recesses  with  curtains  of  coarse  cloth 
hung  before  them.    Mats  and  fiUows  for  sleeping  are  found  in  every 

*  The  bark  of  the  Kipp  oog  is  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose  both  in  Johore 
and  by  the  Bermon  tribes. 
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1k>um.  Th«  Bermnii  tribes  have  mtB,  but  in  geaend  no  fflbiPB  o^ 
cfuPtiiiiA.  CoMBe  ChiiMfee  eurtsinB  are  eommoii»  but  they  we  oftca 
waBttinf ,  Md  wlitte  tys  is  the  eaBethe  whole  fiimily,  with  the  foealBi 
sleep  in  the  same  open  apartment,  and  sometimes  packed  mfaer 
stoseiy  toyether.  There  are  vsoaUy  two  fire  pkees,  and  tfaeM,  in 
the  laifer  hut^  are  soneCimes  in  a  sepante  room,  b«t  tinj  are  in 
gentnd  on  one  side  of  the  shiifle  i^Mrtment»  where  tike  floor  b  da* 
pressed  about »  ftwt.  They  are  fbnushed  with  tiM  ordinaqr  fots 
and  pans  used  by  the  Malays,  and  have  also  small  suppliaB  sf  the 
coarsest  Chinese  plates  and  saucers.  Water  is  carried  and  kqilia 
tlie  shell  of  a  peculiar  spedes  of  large  melon  which  they  cahifitet 
and  which  forms  a  very  neat  and  serviceable,  though  notdarsbie,  jir. 
The  bambu  is  converted  to  the  same  purpose  but  not  often.  Tho 
melon  and  bambu  are  also  used  by  the  Bermun  tril>e8.  The  stem  of 
the  on&  with  the  thorns  broicen  off  forms  a  strong*  and  very  effective 
grater.  Thb  is  also  used  by  the  northern  tribes.  Pieces  of  hint 
wood  cut  into  neat  shapes,  and  curved  slightly,  serve,  inth  the  hsif 
of  a  cocoanut  shell,  to  bruize  chUis  and  other  condiments.  Mahys 
generally  have  adopted  a  pestle  and  shallow  mortar  of  stone  for  tliis 
purpose.  The  Bermun  tribes  use  wood  and  cocoanut  shells  lika 
the  Binufis,  and  Javanese  also  prefer  tliese.  Most  of  the  seasoning; 
is  supplied  by  the  Malays,  such  as  onions,  kunyit,  &c.  The  culti« 
vated  roots  are  prepared  in  different  ways.  Between  meals,  or  when 
a  person  comes  in  hungry,  they  are  roasted  amongst  the  embers. 
For  regular  meals  they  are  grated  down  or  simply  boiled  irith  the 
addition  of  hogs  grease  or  vegetable  oil. 

The  following  articles  were  found  in  a  comparatively  well  funiish« 
ed  Mintdr&  hut  occupied  by  two  men,  two  women  and  two  childreiu 
two  lami^ings  (sumpitans)  several  parangs  and  axes,  2  dammer  stands, 
2  iron  pans,  2  earthenware  pots,  2  santongs  (a  kind  of  basket 
termed  by  tlie  Malays  garing)  2  plates,  2  cups,  5  small  tea  cups>  4 
earlihemware  spoons,  7  sarongs,  3  bajus,  3  siluar,  4  waist  bands,  4  , 
headkerchiefs,  1  pau*  of  subangs,  3  hair  pins,  and  3  copper  rings* 
The  Mintiris  have  three  meals,  monung,  midday  and  evening.  No 
kind  of  food  comes  amiss,  if  it  does  not  intoxicate  or  poison  them. 

The  Binud  use  siri,  but  not  to  excess  like  the  Malays.  Tlv;  g^* 
bier,  betetout  and  Kme  wWch  are  eaten  with  it,  they,  like  other  abori- 
gines, obtain  from  the  Makys.*  Their  favorite  luxuiy  is  tobacco, 
and  both  sexes  freely  indulge  m  it.    The  women  are  often  seen  seated 

^  Some  of  the  Mintir^  cultivate.ganbifr* 
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fogefter  WMtln^  mate  nid  mdk  wiHi  a  mko  hi  ittr  moittli.  Whm* 
speakki^  it  i»  Iniisfered  to  fSkt  porfontloii  in  the  wr^  Wlitn  tkof 
w&n  HMt  fMSng  ihidr  chmms,  the  rako  i9«s  seldoin  waning^*  Tto 
MniCM  women  are  also  much  addicted  to  tobacco,  but  they  do  noH 
sBokiit*  Themeftn8ofobtainlii(|:allghtare  so  itaaple  diat  there 
ii  no  oeesrfen  to  eanry  fire  on  Uieir  jovMys.  On  my  way  fktm» 
nnts  to  the  Ungfo  my  two  giddes  asked  me  to  allow  them  to  g^ 
to  a  smdl  deserted  tMnfant  near  the  path  form  little.  Aethrireh^ 
Mce  was  prokmged  bqrond  what  was  afreeaUe  to  me,  1^  a  heavf 
Jim  was  ftUing',  I  went  to  the  hut  where  I  feund  them  cpctsndoA 
coBifortahly  and  smoking  iokos»  and  it  was  wUh  great  difteully  timl^ 
ihiy  could  he  faidueed  to  resmne  ^  journey.  Thef  had  preeared  • 
Ight  by  maldng  tiie  end  of  a  piece  oi  dry  sHek  nfMfy  le^vo  in  m 
cifity  made  in  another  stick. 

The  piindpal  cottage  is  made  in  the  UidAng»  or  piece  of  gromd 
Ihit  has  been  last  cleared.  This  is  usually  at  some  distnoe  frona 
tbs  baiA  of  a  ri?er,  to  avoid  the  Inundations  vfbiUk  ooeor  after  hemy 
nim.  OiliBruigs  are  made,  as  by  the  Malays,  to  the  J(n  Bdmf  on 
eommendng  to  fell  the  foresL  When  a  suftdent  qiaoe  kta  been 
epcBcd,  the  trees  are  left  ibr  some  mondis  to  dry.  They  ave  then 
barat,  and  holes  are  made  with  a  stick  in  the  ground,  whidi  i»  enridied 
by  the  wood  ash,  for  the  recspthm  of  plants  and  seeds  brought  fpom 
the  old  ttding.  The  cultivatsd  phmte  found  b  afanost  «rery  Iftding 
are  the  Ubdi  (the  principal  sidistitote  for  liie  potatoe)  the  tibi  Ben^ 
gtii,  the  tibi  k&yn,  the  water  melon,  and  the  sugar  cane.  Phn* 
tabs  oeeur  frequently  but  not  abundantly.  Maiae  is  not  so  com* 
mon  «  with  the  Bennun  tribes.  The  wUd  leaves  used  as  fi^etaUes 
kf  ttsse  tribes,--such  as  the  lipd,  tiung,  ohnUurong,  Ulyam,  mtoAn 
lunat  nAoDg,  u.  ttngkap,  u.  kaow,  u.  rdmdt  u.  chich6ng,  u.  dim^ 
poag  u.  lioln,  u.  kMssi,  u.  Ihiqp^t,  u.  ch^ch^  u.  smambu,  n.  skdang; 
dano  pftn,  d.  jiKtfing,  d.  tuhft,  d.  k&p&yft,  d.  kadm,  d.  rimomo, 
d«  p^i^ih,  the  roots  of  the  g^ong,  gupul,  b&jon,  Iduni,  lintftig, 
ttig&f  digon,  tukil,  kdng,  wute,  wo^  punm,  kapftyteg,  flic., — 
^notaf^ear  to  be  resorted  to  in  Johore.  Inmanyl&d&ngatdhacoo 
jsculthated,andinafewl  noticed  some  kinds  of  bean  (ktehfing  bllng*' 
ak  ftc)  In  a  coMiderable  number  of  the  Uuttngs  a  portion  is  act 
apstttethegrowfliof  rme.  Thedry  or  wet  cnltivaftions  are  resort* 
ed  to  according  to  the  locally,  hut  the  former  is  most  gSBMraL  Flow.- 
en  tre  neglected.  I  only  noticed  a  smgk  kistance  of  their  culUva^ 
tioa,  Mid  ti:ey  are  never  worn  in  the  hmr.  it  must  he  remembered 
however  ttiat  their  dwdBngs  are  environed  by  one  vast  botanical  gar* 
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den,  nd  that  the  river  huks  are  huo^^y  and  the  foreit  paths  streved, 
with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  flowers.  All  die  remarks  m  tlus 
■eetion,  with  the  alight  eso^tfons  mentaoned,  mpflhf  to  the  Beman 
tribes. 

The  lading  hsring  been  once  formed  reoeives  DO  ooltiire,  aodisleft 
fotirBly  to  the  oontnd  of  the  women  who  are  never  for  a  moflMnt  idle. 
la  tlie  mormng,  having  first  refilled  the  mekm  sldn  with  watery  thqr 
fiMten  a  deep  basket  on  thor  bada  by  means  of  str^  passing  over  the 
siKraUers  and  head,  and  proceed  to  ooUect  ktedi,  sugar  osae  &e.  for 
the  monungs  repast  Breakfiut  oooked  and  dispstdied,  they  employ 
HMmsehes  in  nurring  tiieir  chiMren,  and  wearing  mats  and  bags,  ua- 
til  it  is  time  to  go  out  and  fill  their  baskets  again  for  the  eHaaaag 
meab.  If  the  men  are  at  home  a  slight  mealisalso  prepared  m  the 
middle  of  tiie  day.  The  only  employment  at  a  distsnce  from  the  14^ 
ding  wUeh  they  share  with  tiie  men,  and  sometimes  pursue  by  them- 
selves,  b  angling.  Many  ftmilies  have  small  huts  on  the  bank  of  the 
nearest  stream  where  they  keep  canoes,  and  men,  women  and  dul- 
dren,  usually  one  m  each  canoe,  are  every  where  met  with  engsgcd 
in  tlus  ^luet  occupation.  They  have  other  modes  of  catchung  fish. 
The  most  commonisbysmallportshle  traps  woven  of  rsttans.  Bowi 
cf  stskes  are  also  used.  But  tiie  most  daborate  engine  by  which  the 
rivers  are  rifted  of  their  denizens  consists  of  a  large  frame  work,  liki 
the  skdeton  of  a  bridge,  thrown  right  aocroBS  the  stream,  and  at  a  lerel 
aome  feet  higher  than  the  banks  so  as  to  be  above  inundations.  A 
line  of  stakes  is  fixed  aocross  the  bed,  an  opening  being  left  in  the  nud* 
die.  Above  this  the  Binua  takes  his  seat  on  asmaU  platform,  some* 
times  sheltered  by  a  roof,  and  suspends  a  small  net  in  the  opeoiai^* 
On  this  he  keeps  his  eyes  intently  fixed,  and  as  soon  as  a  fish  eaten, 
he  rsises  his  net  and  extracts  it  The  rivers  and  siveams  abound  ia 
Iredi  water  firii,  and  there  are  about  filfy  spades,  the  names  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  more  detailed  account  of  the  country  wiudi  will 
Jblkw. 

But  it  b  in  the  fi>rest  that  the  men  seek  their  prin^ial  suppGa 
ef  animal  food.  The  fitvorite  dish,— the  flesh  of  the  wild  hog,— 4s  al- 
so that  which  is  procuied  in  tte  greatest  abundance.  I  passed  sere- 
lal  tnets  which  seemed  literally  to  swarm  with  the  hog.  For  miles 
together  the  banks  of  some  streams  were  eoversd  with  the  prists  of 
their  feet,  and  in  some  moist  hoDows  tiieir  trndos  woe  so  abuodant 
that  it  was  impossiUe  to  recognise  the  psth,  and  my  guide  repestedl^ 
lostit  inother  districts  again  they  seemed  to  be  less  numerous.  Hk^ 
are  paHhndarly  plentiful  in  some  phaxs  to  the  southward  of  the  Inilu- 
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mat  cfaalii,  and  the  men  of  the  Hdahg'of  R&nipoiig  Pchon  Duriin  on' 
the  P!n^,  a  few  d»y^  before  my  arrival  there,  had  IdQed  fifteen. 
Thef  are  attacked  with  dogs  and  ^Msark.  Of  tte  two  varielaea  of 
do^  which  the  BhmA  poasess  Hie  larger  is  fte  proper  hunter  of  the 
hogTi  atttidagli  the  'smaller  k  also  joined  in  the  chase.  The  spear 
head,  whieh  is  of  nadye  fid>ricafion,  is  hrdad  and  very  thin  towaMs' 
the  edges*  It  is  mounted  on  a  shaft  about  eight  feet  long,  and  fchiis 
a  fight  and  servitealiie  weiipon,  without  whidi  the  Bhiu&  nerer  Ten* 
nires  into  the  forest  or  goes  upon  a  journey,  and  in  the  eflkienqr  of 
which,  for  'defensive  and  offensive  needs,  he  has  much  oonftdenee. 
When  he  enters  a  housed  the  spear  is  stuek,  with  the  head  upward,' 
hue  die  ground  in  front  of  the  door  wi^. 

Next  to  the  hog,  ^eer  are  most  sought.  The  kljteg  and  rcoA  are 
chMd  by  the  ha^  dog,  and  the  dinunutive  pal&iMok  or  mobse' 
dear  by  the  small  vartefy,  which  is  in  general  res^srvedfor  this  pur- 
pose. It  has  some  resemblance  to  a  Biengal  fox  and  appears  to  hn' 
allied  to  tiie'  ChUiese  brM.  '  The  most  common  mode  of  hmidnqg* 
the  palflndolc  is  to  send  the  di:^  irtfto  the  JnuQfleon  the  side  of  af 
stream,  tiie  Binna  8l0#ly  floating  -  ddwn  the  current  or  pulling  a^ 
gainst  It  in  hisr  canoe,  and  cheering  and  guiding  the  dog  by  Ids  de^/ 
Imgdimwn,  mmiot6nouscHesofoh!oh!oh!  The  ddg  on  ninnhigr 
down  a  palAndsh  is  said  to  brealc  its  legs,  and  by  its  barldng  to  di« 
n^  the  InttMr  to^the  sjiot:  The  oMy  domestic  anhnals  heeyes 
the  dogs,  of  whkh  several  a^  found  in  every  cMtage,  are  fowls  of  a 
large  breed,*  anid  the  common  Malay  cat, 

ThemlA,  kri,  and'f^robahly  other  spedes  of  monkeys  are  used  as 
food,  but  I  btii6ventit  friequent^,  and  although  the  Mabys  assert 
that  fliak^  iare  featenl  cocdd  find  no  corrofabratito  of  the  statement 
while  amongst  the  Bihufis.  Snakes  (ss  well  as  all  the  wild  animaW 
abo^e  mentioned)  ai^e  used  aH  food  by  the  Beiumn  tribes.  I^ey  'M 
diicovear^  tUf  thd  dogs.  Those  princ^ally  sought  are  the  uiar  Mri 
u.  tiddtt^,  it:  IfwAig,  u.  liigi.  u.  g&ssfng,  n.  sftwA  rfndam,  u.  r^pdn^ 
u.  ulabat,  u.  ringlnip,  u.  siu,  u.  m^m&o,  andu.  kiimong,  The  s&w6' 
aadiripot^  arethebest  flavoured.  They  haveall  a  fishy  taste.  Sev^ 
kinds  of  snakes,  ailMugh  the  tiseth  are-  carefully  removed  fike  those 
of  the  predeedSng  swedes,  eannol  be  vmoi,  the  aborigines  asserting 
tiiat  thehr  IWh  is  potsonods. 

A  formidable  and  effective  snare  is  used  by  th«  Johore  Binu^  )m  by 
the  Bermun  tribes,  tor  ^fa^^^F^g  or  killing  the  deer  and  hog;  and  thd 
tinfer  ii  said  not  imfrequently  to  be*  destroyed  by  It.  it  eondMa  6f  a 
^^ffki  snd  rude  fence  carried  to  a  considerable  lengt^i  across '  the 
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den,  fl&d  that  the  river  Vaiiks  are  hung,  and  the  forest  p^ 

with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  flowers.     Ail  the  rer  ^         ^ 

aeethm*  iritli  the  allgfat  exoeptions  mentioiied,  iq^pl^  %  %       % 

ThelU<Bflia!ringl>een  once  formed  reoeiyeanr^  ^^  ^        Y 
eolirelf  to  theoontrol  of  the  women  whoarenQr^.\  ^    ^   ^      ^^ 
In  the  monunf ,  haring  first  refilled  the  meloD  %»  t^%  ^  f^^         \^ 
frsten  a  deep  haaket  on  their  hacks  by  meana  ^^  ^^'C,^^  ^     \ 
flhouidm and  head,  and  proceed  to  eolkrl^f  .^'^.^    J%       "^ 
tfie  nonungs  repast.    Breakfast  oooked  ^  %  %^^%»  O^*^ 
llMmselfea  in  nursing  iMr  children,  arl*l\\*i^^      ^%r^^ 
lait  iatime  togoout  and  fiUthoifl\\^^  ^^^'^^    %^  \ 
meab.    If  the  menare  at  home  *  '^  ?  '^  a  ^  ^  ^  ^"^  %  ^  ^* 
middle  of  the  day.    The  only  em^      \i\x#V'2^   •     %   ^ '^ 
ding  which  they  ahare  with  the  1^      \  ^W%  %it^\% 
aehea,  b  angling.    Manyfcm^V^,      \%V^V«\^^   ' 
»««t  stream  wh^Oiey^^  4  ^-1      i  %  VA  V\  ^  ^ 
dren,  usually  one  m  each  |  ^V\V      ^\%\^ 
in  thia^iuiet  occupation.;  I  ^  ^  ^^        fk  \  ^ 
Tht  most  eommonis  In  ^  ^ %  ^  ^^      %  * 
«f  stakes  are  also  usc^  t  ?  ^W\  ^ 
rimsareaifted-^-*   ^^«^^^ 


the  drdeton 


lofa^l  f  |[  9»^ 


IV5 


lineofstakestfi  ^]L'  ^, 


some  feet  higlie|^^ 

die.    AboT«  ;|  •  ..„m^fii)t!ait 

liaies  aiiel)    *  ,  «r  in  «i«iy  <Mt« 

iKnuw'  .  and  kred««iU»  fmm  wMi 

will '  .    «^  WWM)  an  tahf*a  fr^w  the  ftnrt 

mA  ere  caught  by  meus  of  bird  lime  of.iptMk%7  p«||m  «f«^ 
Wl.effi|fit|Tft.^4Bd^  »i«i>er<(d  by  aiNmr  ti»4it^jMM  lw.«fer- 


M 


)6  <4IMid9>»l>le.lu«to>  .«f  tii4.t(«e»:of'tb»iei^ 


\ 


i^\^        %  MkAfMAt,  jiiwtt,  m-difo, MdiiiSi' Mb. 

^'  \  A  '4  yy  //  ^  '*^*"  *"•  ''"^^ «»'  *w<* 

%W  S\  I    ^'^^    ^  '^  ''^'  *^*^^  '«t«i' jilfcitt 

i  ^^?  \\i\m/  '***  ***  plMrtaififr. 

4 ^ ^\\S^  ^"*  It  fWfto  IM  «L 

X^^  *  ^  fewne  of  WhfehxttntitfheA 

^*^'*.  -<5  duffftn  gtov^  ai^  fre!fjUe5Afly  4ft 

«aik  and  even  tnore  fronl  thu  Iftdtejf, 

uwes  thdt'e  cnnvenieiit  and  ajs^eaMe  Hs 

^  to  hare  the  fruit  brmigfit  to  I1i«ni.    BBgft 

^  con»t«i<i*c^  beside  th*  fruit  trees,  and  here  ^tf 

jga^oxij  trl*^^  *«***  *^*"  ^^  ^  *^^®  months,  atid  otf^ 

the  I^  dUrf&a  te»  hcen  plucked.     In  one!  of  the»& 

'f^  jygOkUkj  trhe  re  I  took  itdrarita^e  of  the  hut  to  rert  aW 

^'^\  ht  ther6  were  «otf^e  vaaHet  hutg  on  thts  pmni  whfch 

I^       fcTre  been  aevbted  to  durfiri  eatih^,  for,  whife  bu*eb  df 

"'IST*!!^  vJ^  werehiHipe<I  aroiind  tt,  rery  f^  wen;  «een  beltt* 

/1!       \i^  htie      The  <tiiH4n  feast  is  the  most  Jdyc^us  season  of  Uifc 

todff  «ie  WH*^  ^»^*^  ^  **^  ftn^r^hfers  stitt  hare  a  poctl^a 

cfi*nii  fef  tite'  Btoti*«,  ««  iii>pt»rs  to  be  the  case,  it  ttonW  not  be  cA*. 

^  iUUitt  theM  Wt  ^hBpplet  i*rtood  than  when  ^cchtdcd  in  stitcA  i 

'^^  ^aJm^lc  freerf  fin^ tlHc  irhH^  from  the htrusbnfe  and ctaefii'rfli 

rtWMilky*,  tM  rfra^lti^fWim  the  inirc  waters  of  the  Ftjiln^,  Wh^ 

Tirn.  pa«t  tHii  grove,  and  itmn  the  ^'^"«*f  f>^f '  f «  f  «*^ 

the  ^Sien  time?  when  the  lUjd  Bltrt.*  ^^^^^  the  land.     A  fuU  ^^o#A 

4ttrt4a  htliMr  IB  the  only  agrieultural  property  ^hidi  has  iny  ^ef. 

mantiht  TitttiCTnth  theifl,  and  while  neither  houses,  gtirdtns;«cc  field*, 


gUQiind  wtiicb  U.  is  expepted^the  avqnte  x^  travfiM,    At  envy 
tve»^  ov  thirty  icset  opwpgs  «re  left,  botwe^  wj^f^  ifeikn  ai:e  fix- 
ed p«nlld4o  tbe  ieiio^  ^d  ckn^  to  k^  end  of  w^iob  die'  liea^  TWidi 
i^posf^t^  op/sniag^    The  end  qC  die  ahfift  H^he^^i^  to  .the  ^^be- 
mjj^  of  ft  horizontal  aaj|^gfi^lyci|t»  high^  ^botiq^  eqi  rfmit  tf- 
t^ea  fest  in  length  and  2  to  ??  inches  in,  hneedth.    The  otinr  e^he* 
ij^blgr  ip  fastened  to  »  stron|^  stake  diwii  ii^  th^  Sfowndl,  and  wUbie 
1^  £&iif  fie^  of  this  another  s^ke  is  placed  in  snch  a  dfveftwn  thvt 
Wl^e^  tbje  eapliag  is  fiHrdbly  hen^  bfck  on  it  for  tw<^  or  thne  feet  it  i(S 
fKypenrfiirathtr  to  the  fence;    Tbo,  metM:  by  iKhlch  ^  i»  letahied  ii» 
r^tmiPt^ ise^uaUy  simirie  avid  efl^Mitive-.    A  loqf i| fole  seoiRd  ky 
two  stakes  is  placed  parallel  ta  one  of  the  poke  «f  1^  lonely  en  Ae 
aji^  TR^e  the  spear  «6id  its  other  lypa^nitvip  are^  hi^  pt  a  iQiel  a 
Ih^  hekmr  tbprfi  of  di&speai;;    A  stic^  afew  feet  i^  length  la  hsuBd 
$13^^  one  «aUc««u^  to  the  si^Upg:  so  9s  l»  b^  parftlM  tPb.  «M  m 
t]^  i^^i|»e.le9»l  as^  the  nptWy  irtdle  |he  odier  extaeBi%  iMl  •oMtofeb* 
cdliin»di^to.  pafs  under  aether  BtiGkjtfiRgfatjqgle9teit9.aniof 
ifhjuch  the  o^  paw  under,  the  tvo pol«|.    The  ^6fta,W!$bm^^ 
pgritipn  l^  their  Bfuitaall  pr^sauve.    Tothi^cvifBs^d^aUadkrtdaKb 
tUa  k^ .  ve^r  strong)  ia^  fastened.    IV  other  ^d  of  ^  stahv  *  ^ 
Inched  t<^  the  .%dier  ^e  of  tiie  open^^  and  thj»pwti,(r«^  paPMf 
ififoatitiBiBad^.tohaMgiiqoeriy.    Whf^i  ip  ai^Mmf  fflleiradieovca* 
ip^i;  4^  prviaiiii^  of  ita  ho4y  ooa  thk  i^ 

l^4iripia^4.    i|ip  «dviMie^.of  i€|9a  thpui  1^1  lA^  velpaw 

instant  the  stick  which  keeps,  tl^  ^9|fB^§.hMl  \fi  H/mm  ite  tuni  fipari, 

t^  fatter  .s]imp  {9^  ti^.  1^  m»m^  pofiltipn  iri^h  wpmo^' 
^  Ae  iqa^s^iadi^v^  into  tjhia,  l^ot^  o(  th»  iniiDM*  or  in  PNV  QHt* 
fl»hB*terigjit,thi:a8Bg:h,it,  lli^  ^l^btimk  ^th^  pvepipm n«^ 
^  Vfrtis9^#»  f^i^f  afpd  .tho  i^pidiji^  apd  in«BM14<»  fc«aa  wM 
i|hich.t^spm^iah^oiialMaqr^4l6:<^^^  At 

W*Mr*i/f^r.eyifnr  part  of  ikh(^  e^SPW  are  tajqpo, j^  1^ 
uapmA-    Eyeff  tbf  qpe»r. h^  ia li^s^^  q| Oif  M^  A^fi^  ai*fccv 
SP*#agbr>hard  i^nd  ahwp.:      . 
I.  TlM^  B.ei3H^^n  tnhea.«laQft  tacqitim  i|^  WMlSf  ^  liH  <*^^ 

food  are  caught  by  means  of  bird  lime  of.  iffcWu  H^  j WIW> Wr  W^ 

w&jsffffitiT«.l4nd«»  ^pur^  by  mnrng  t|ii'«JH%i  jMM  ior^  tf^* 


%r  rocMeii.*  AHiofnl:^  mm  fntSf  be'^MeMbfteA  me  ^Hdti^r  of  WMM 
th«ife  aHfr  9e^r6K  yMeU^  oh«  %!¥{%  fl^Melfe  ^ftft^d^  i|H)i  YllnUdftm, 
a«  t  fsfMti^lr.  'lOifiH.  ^:  kMiiJnbilr  HUdM^  IIUltQ«ttfOtl{|Ml|  df  ttift|i. 

MobikI,  1itilkM>  kM&uii  ch^Alndt,  ftMh^Ki^,  «MK^  •  kiikd{p0Kif ,'  ttthl 
€^f  Cfibin;  ilfi^^AlH,  kA^  g«u^«^)  tMhit,  nm^  ^aite;  |9p^|  ktf. 
MttiBttg,  kolte,  a«M4  kulBltti)  tfiufepMidH  P^^U  H^diB^,  kiitenS;*  9M- 
ton^,  iMW,  tnlndMagv  ftapji^,  ridAtt^  filtoatnpfts,  Hiiunti,  jttUK^  ij^l, 
kiNto,  |9di(fil,  tddki^i  HkiiA,  kfldii)  plnjISmgi  jSHti^,  k^&  iMnloH 
jiiibom,  miyongj  m&ch&ng,  k&ehiU^,  kl^dl^  ksir^)  pidtO^^  tAydj'tSu 
nimbttA,  ^i^^ftng^y  iiifiip%  ihlHAiA,  kinst A,  (Sii&lilp!.  iBestdeft  these 
6#  fMt  tr«te,  taier^  mt&  doUktless  Hererftl  oehers  Ike  lialfi^  of  wkitik 
f  M  DM  tibttiii.  .  1         1  ^ 

AltlHMfh'liie  Kd&hf  €6es  hbl  yield  fruit,  the  Athiite  'dft^  plttitt 
yduhg  d«v(&tt8  tod  rii&nlt>idA9  ftn6i4«it  iheil*  potaflx^  and  plutvtaiiiljr. 
Ift  after  yean  thi^  revisit  the  plaee,  and  if  ihe  trees  htif e  grown  u^ 
ttid  kea^  fruit,  they  cut  dewn  the  jangle  around  knd  AnkeiigMr  thenir, 
And  tttliaiA  Vkfat  ofehkrd,  or  hiUkdt  as  thiey  term  it  from  \U  ftli. 
Wtys  retsntihg  to  n  state  ef  k/w  jungle  i^i-  eadt  kiinukiyisft.  tn 
the  ftirrest  I  passed  hiaiiy  of  these  bluk&rs  ^me  of  Whieli'cent^^ed 
dttHftns  0f  gr^t  sitift  And  heauty.  The  durffin  ^t&rts  arefref]Ueh%lit 
t  ifiktance  df  one  or  tiro  day>  walk  and  eren  more  froM  the  lftd^bjf» 
and  fkmllies  find  it  fh  sUeh  cases  mot^e  eonvenieut  and  i^ijetohle  t6 
resdrt  to  the  grores  ihah  to  hare  the  fruit  brought  to  th<im.  ffligft 
temporary  huts  iKre  constmt^ted  beside  the  fruit  trees,  and  here  th^ 
pass  thfe  ftult  season,  whitih  lasts  from  otie  to  tWo  months,  and  mfy 
return  when  tlie  last  duHto  has  been  plucked.  In  one  of  thesft 
groves,  thtft  of  DanUk,  where  I  took  adniritage  of  thehutto  rcjrt  aM 
pass  the  night,  there  were  some  smsUer  hut^i  on  the  ^und  whitK 
appeared  to  hare  been  delroted  to  durfiri  eating,  for,  while  bu^heb  df 
seeds  and  hUsks  were  heaped  around  it,  rery  few  were  seen  betO^ 
the  raised  hut.  The  durfdn  feast  is  the  most  joyOus  season  Of  ^hi 
year,  and  IF  ^  wilder  habits  of  their  fonftfathers  still  hare  a  poetiit^ 
charm  for  iht  Bihu&s,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  it  Would  not  be  e^ 
^j  to  pfeture  them  hk  a  happiei^  mood  than  when  secluded  in  suck  i 
»pot  as  DaiiMk,  freed  fof*  the  while  from  the  intrusions  iind  etactStifl^ 
of  the  Malays,  tnd  drawing  from  the  pure  waters  of  the  KahAn^,  ti^Mch 
runs  past  th6  grove,  and  from  the  surrounding  fbrest,  the  theefr'rf 
the  olden  time  when  the  lUjd  Btniid  ruled  the  land.  A  full  grcWm 
durian  bhikdr  is  the  only  agrittdtufal  property  which  hak  any  per- 
manent value  with  them,  and  while  neither  houses,  gurdtns; Vice*  fields, 
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nor  in  faet  ioy  bi4  wkaterer,  has  miSdciii  vdiie  to  commttid  s 
piieei.  tfer  dnrffo  trae  k  not  iaifi«|iinifij  te  ml^eot  of  ,8ik«  One 
AiDar  IS  |kU  fw  Mh  of  te  iNittrwR  61m  pr^^ 
tho  tarank  of  tho  dnrttn,  like  tiiat  of  8e?Biol  olhor  Molifan  tnMs» 
tliivwB  out  on  approodiw  ^  iprmm^  Thooe  with  plw  i^WM  aro 
valued  at  two  doUara*  INirf to  grovaa  are  loniBtinaa  rwtad  for  a 
lAeoo  of  dodi,  or  oAer  aquivalon^  of  a  few  ^PUafa,  and  by  ^MMdt 
the  renter,  is  mvariably  entitled  tp  the prpduoefisr  pm 
aeapooB.  This  Is  probaUy  founded  in  reason  for  durfias  hsv^ 
xaOy  alternate  light  aqd  heavj  cctips. 

The  Mining  giro  great  feests  in  the  ihnt  somm.  A  larige  Biki 
having  been  comkruoted,  and  abundance  of  ameic  ttmpui  (ikm 
fermented  jnioe  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree)  prepamd*  Ae .  lAoUft 
conntiy  round  about  is  Invited.  The  fimuliea  nndar  one  BAthi 
are  the  feast,  givers.  A  string  Of  rattan  or  other  substanoe,  hair- 
ing knots  to  indicate  the  number  of  .dajs  to  .the.  feast,  is  semtl* 
each  of  the  other  B&t£ns.  The  Blitln  aastmbles  all  tipie  «iMpb 
under  lum,  men,  women  and  children,  who  repair  in  their  l^esk 
dothes  to  th^  p^ce  of  the  feast.  IfanyB^nA^  to  alS^d.  ha 
tncmrsa.fine  of  20  rupees.  The  Ptoglimi  reodves  .them,  at  the 
door  of  the  b^ei  with  a  cup  of  arrack  tampu^  and  takes  their  spears 
and  other  weapons  from  them.  They,  enter  the.bjUbsl  and  dnvco 
jround  it  thrice  with  their  arms  akimbo,  aft^wh]di.;thQr.«t  down  and 
partake  of  siri.  The  dinner  of  rice,  kledi*  wiki  hiig^  monkey,  fish« 
coconut  6uc.,  is  then  served.  When  the  dinner,  is  over,  t^e  arrack  i». 
hrpn^^t  forward,,  and  aU  freely  paitake  of  it,  exqspt  the^chHdren  un- 
4er  six.  or  seven  yeiirs  of  age.  Dancing  the%  oomraences  and  Vf  kept 
up  all  night  and  often  to  the  middle  of  the  next  df^y,  those  who  are 
exhausted  ^ing  down  to  sleep  in  the  bilef ,  husband  and  wife  to^g[other.r 
During  the  dance  they  are  cheered  with  the  music  of  the  nibim, 
l^indibig,  and  suling.  The  women  dance  together  in  the  centre  of 
the  Bale!  each  grasping  the  ann  of  her  neigbboiiVi  Tp^  men  dnm^ 
round  them.  One  of  the  men  sings  or  chants  a  stnnzSirgsperaUy  im« 
promptu,  and  one  of  the  women  answers.  The  dapring*cpnsiflts  of 
a  peculiar  shuffing  and  standing  of  the  feet,  and  the  only  differenoe 
between  that  of  the  men  and  the  women  consists  in  the^lafter.  s wnyiug 
the  hips  to  and  fro  at  every  step.  Abundance  of  sugar  canes  and  pHamr 
tfhis  are  hung  round  the  b41ef  and  every  one  helps  himself  when  he 
chooses.  These  feasts  are  kept  up.  for  weeks  and  eren  months,  and 
in  fact  are  only  finished  when  the  supply  of  arrack  fails.  Guests  come 
and  go  while  it  lasts.     Parlies  daily  repidr  to  the  forest  in  search  of 
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fUM  ud  IraHs.  Diving  the  tampirf  feast  many  matches  iffe  nudo^ 
and  aa  littie  mgotiation  and  Ion  ceremony  is  needed,  it:Bomelnnes 
happens  Hwk  ft  |iair  wlio  hid  no  thought  of  nuur^pige  in  the  inannng« 
ibd  tfamnsebres  at  nj^  fepa8mgndeby.ddeintheGh|uns.of  wed-« 
loeky  while  file  danoe  and  song  are  Icept  up  beside  them. 

Hitherto  I  have  dwelt  on  the  industry  of  tibe  BinolL  as  limited,  to 
the  9fUfmUm  of  the  necessaries  which  Ids  own  land  prodnots..  But 
tho  Malays  hnve  tanight  him  to  coret  things  which  he  kpiows  not  \um 
topioooMsaTe  fnnn  ihenu  These  are  clotht  airticlfs  of  earthmurare 
and  inon,  siM^  as  coarse  plates,  p<As,  pans, /ydn^saxid  axes,.  ;Siiyap» 
andooeonutn  are  much  prised.  His  supp^f  of  rice,  often  ftiJs.  His 
tobacco  is  deficient  in  strength.  Although  he  has  :both  wild  andoulU* 
vnllSd  sfrf,  be  has  neither  gsmbier,  betelnut  nor  finie.  The  Malays 
aseend  in  Aeur  canoes  hdeii  with  a  tempting  Tsriety  of  .t^esi^  fMlsicIes^ 
and  the  Binul^  unable  to  resist  the  desire  of  calling. some  oC  th^m  bis 
own>  Qfiieda  Kttle  penfuasion  to  become  a  debtor, of  the  Malsgr  trader 
to  any  amoonl;  the  latter  chooses  to  impose  upoi^.  him..  Tho»  Binud 
nowfindifaimself  inpoesesdion.of  afew  of  those  things,  which  ksna% 
Um  neater  the  Miilay,  and,  at  the  same  time,  uiuier  an  oUjgvli^n 
to  collet  rattans^  kiyugfa^ru,  chindin,  camphor,  dammar,,  wsx^  pr 
t£bta,&r  bis  qrediloi?.  These,  with  the  exoeptam  of  dammar  of  wbicb 
he  maiden . torohea»  arp  articles  of  no  ¥ahie,in  Ijos  own  eyes^butio 
witicb.bi^  toftSI^  so.abound  that,  if  a  mors  equ|b^le  syslt^m  of.ei^* 
jdiangie  were  efrtal^hed  between  bun  and  the  ]M(<^>^a,  h^  would  n0t 
only  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  large  supply  of  all  those  articles 
which  a^  now  sparingly  doled  out  to  bim,  but  of  a  gfowing.  capitali 
The  oolleption  of  4Jie  above  oommocUtles  does  not  fonii  'aicoiistant.or 
regular,  empfeymcut  for  any  of  the  Bi|iu^.  It  is  only  .^rben  ^re.  is 
an  unusual  demand  for  any  of  them  in  Singapore  that.tl^'  Malays'  burry 
to  the  interior,  and  induce  the  Binfjte  to.  piygagoior  0  time^wf  pi^euring 
a  supply  of  what  is  in  request.  At  the  period  <^  i^y  yMit  jnearly  erery 
man  In  the  eountvy  wss  searching  for  tkhUk  (to  wUck  the^name  of 
gitt&h  percb^  a  gum  yielded  by  a  difforeot  tree,  is  cnx>neott8ly  a|i>- 
pSed  by  Europeans*). :;  This  tree  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  the 
forest  of  Johpre. . .  It. is  not  found  in  liie  afluvial  districts ;  but  iiiun-> 
dnlating^or  fajyil^  ground^  such  as  that  whidi  occupies  the  oentve  of 
the  PenoiBulaibef^oen  the  Ind&uand  B^itu.P^ih4t,itoocurs«fvequeiit« 
ly,  and  in  aome  plao^ ,  alnindantly..  Wherever  I  penetrated  I  foond 
that  t&bto  coUectara  ha)d.|Hreceded  one.      I  was  much  struck  by  the 

*  Itistimethatanendeovoursliouldbcmadcto  avoid  these  mistakes* 
IVe  might  with  as  much  trath  and  proprieiy  called  an  apple  a  pear. 


pt/iPif&ify  8trli^n  tliMiilESy  fMhi  'HO  M  ov  fM6  IH'  li^l^K^  tfnd  frMn  4^ 
!•  ffhi^M"  feet  in  (BitaiMer,  «he  ^rMiMj^Hty'  liififi^  iMi*  ii;w<»  tMHi 
hriffiM.  Ttie  bhttidiie^afc fe<r  ah^  amltR tf<»ti»ffciWl  i»H>mi»<farffe, 
Rnd  h»Te  nofc tiittt  tendeticy  to  1M  dnblMd  whH^ uMl  M  mudblD lie 
fieMy  ^  n  fiill  g:h>Wti  dUrfaA. 

tlie  Bhitai  ijier  fMiag  ^6  tret  tfkiUkt  ftki  liidMcAl  4|utlfo  tiMiid  (t 
fnMi  wMdi  II16  ii^lk  fioir^*  *  TfafA  is  riepeated  Id;  diiMne««  «lr  did 
19  fiMShes  idong'  tiie  Whole  trunk.  Tlie  inMon  fM  oHtf  tkir  Midlii 
<^lfee  psNdii^  wMi  tHdch  it  Is  mdkf;  no  Wk  Mt^  l^ A)»f«d  MiVe  tile 
tm^h  flttpeifdid  6Ma!ig  Cmr  Im  itM^h  or t«rd  ^it  M^ 'Me^  Ifiiqr^ 
the  treeo  iHiich  had  been  felM  by  Maiayd  iniAeftI  of  ailiiglefllltttM 
Ind  rings  t)f  btkrk  of  Abotet  mi  ineh  ht  b^eiidth  ti»  ottt.  A  t/SMf 
wooAnfth  irho  had  bteh  emidoyed  in  different  pheeft  inj^MMSiirhf  lite 
ffltti  tnentfoned  that  this  systetn  is  Atways  adopted  by  i^  I 

Mliee  iMs b  eorroboruSon  ofirhat  Dr.  Oxiey hissMted  onMslittI 
l«  his  ttcelient  paper  on  the  tihih  *  bedraSe  hi  ati  artide  on  the  sob^ 
MMiee  WhkA  appeared  about  the  same  time  hi  ChAmblws^  BMbmnh 
JMHud,  it  is  liiddihe  hisk  U  stripped  off  thetneei-  It  ts  eobeMftI 
thal4iie  method  of  ohtsnhk^  the  gitt4  sUj^i^estedl^  Drw  (HUffvmM 
be  put  hi  pradSce.  I  ttfked  both  Malays  and  Btntiis  hi  AflMal 
|ihM  of  thd  eoutitry  whether  they  eould  not  pft)eiM  It  ^Hthmit  dsi- 
tfoyhigr  the  tree  hiihe  saMe  way  aS  Ihey  eoUeet  mMi  dttniMir»  t^ 
the  linswelr  always  wia  fliat  (he  tAb6n  would  not  run  Bke  dttftdMr  ind 
ttiuiy  other  ^ttSs  such  as  the  ifeaoutehottc.  Tbb  is  probabiy  tt^ 
AkI,  biMSMse  I  notieed  thM  on  maMnff  hM^suMiB  On  grt>wit)gf  trees, 
the  milky  jnioe  did  not  flow  freely,  and  rapidly  eoiMreied.  Us  ^ 
}»esranoe  hi  tlds  state  before  behiff  bofled  bi^ty  ffiteram  fimn  ^Mtof 
theiuti^  as  impoHied  into  Shigapore.  It  hks  a  diy  figged  hMA  re* 
semhlhig  shreds  of  bat4c,  and,  instead  of  behi|f  dense  and  tough,  1b1I|^^ 
and'posseMMfB  so  little  eohe^iioh  that  it  is  easily  torn  In  pieces.  I  (f^ 
(|ue«Rly  saw  it  in  ffais  state  when  newly  brought'hi  from  the  ^mgle^ 
V\tt*ioas  statements  wcire  made  as  to  the  produce  per  tree*  Oenrider« 
hf^  that  the  trees  are  so  nearly  of  one  slase,  it  is  surprising'  tM  iht 
<fMMlity  of  tiib&n  yielded  by  them  dhfors  s6  much.  The  tfstt&A^ 
meMSoned  were  t«i^o  catties  MA  fifty  ealties)  but  It  is  dodbtftil  whs^ 
ther  Hnytlihig  near  the  latter  quantUy  is  em  ^cdrtiMli.  Mit^  M^ 
httils*  who  had  been  engaged  for  some  months  Hi  tiie  ^MdStlM  aS'^ 
sured  m^  that  the^  had  obca«otta%  obtaiAdd  iis  mndi  w  \S  fMsHA 
but  never  more  jind  tlutf  tiie  quantity  is  .commonly,  nearer  3  to  5  cat- 
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ties  than  the  mazunun.  I  have  n«lioed  the  tibin  at  some  length  be* 
cause  an  interest  attadies  to  it  at  preseal,  apd  because  neavl^  the 
whole  BinuiL  people  for  some  time  pest  hsre«  been  withdjwim  ^u  It 
from  thdr  usual  pursuits.  Thejaif  wtA  unteany  apprehension  that 
it  will  be  extirpated,  and  smiled  at  my  igoonace  on  suggfesting  th4 
probability  of  its  bdng  so.  It  is  only  trees  arrived  at  thdr  full  growih, 
or  at  least  at  a  yery  connderable  age,  that  repay  the  labour  of  felling* 
them  and  extracting  the  gitta,  and  those  of  aU  inferiour  ages  wluefa 
they  are  compelled  to  leaye,  will  keep  up  the  race.  Ihey  are  no 
doubt  in  so  far  correct,  but  the  elTect  of  lliipBtng  the  tdbdns  at  the 
present  rate  is  to  reduce  the  anomd  supply  ef  seed  and  young  pkafts. 
The  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  Bimrf,  but  tkey  danot,  like  the  Mal^iti 
some  countries,  as  at  Si&k,  extract  ai|  etfUe  yegetable  tallow  ihmi 
tiiem. 

It  18  unneccssaiy  to  speak  of  the  modes  in  which  the  odier  aitidat 
of  traffic  yielded  by  the  jungle  are  procooed,  because  I  cBd  not  learn, 
that  they  differed  in  any  respect  from  those  adopted  by  the  Naia^ 
I  may  here  mention  however  that  both  people  h^ve  very  superstilaoiia 
ideas  regarding  the  collection  of  ounphen  While  searching  lor  it 
tiiey  abstain  from  certun  kinds  of  food,  eat  a  little  earth  aed  ese.a 
idnd  of  artifidal  boguage  called  the  bte&kltper  (camphor  lsngmgg» ) 
Tins  I  found  to  be  the  same  on  Aa  fitfdflf ,  the  Indiu  and  the  SMft 
F&h&L  From  the  subjoined  tpeeiwiois  it  will  be  seen  thut  mcpl  o$ 
the  words  are  formed  on  the  Malayan,  and  in  mimy  cases  by  merely 
substituting  for  the  common  name  one  derived  from  some  quality  of 
the  object,  as  "grass  fruit"  for  rice,  "far  soimdiiig"  for  gun»  '^  stmrt 
legged"  for  hog,  "leaves"  for  hair  &c. 

Th9  Camphor  Language. 

Words  not  Makfyan, 

Wood  Chu4                                                        ., 

Stone  cho'ot 

Rattan  tirat 

Rttn  kum^h 

lUver  simpM 

Clouds  pacham  tatengel 

Iron  chaot                                                               i 

Deer  sabah'u                                                        ,      ^ 

Do.    kijang  ^    sUfBgoi^ 

Tiger  .     '      sUimma  .  ;^,^^ 
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Dog 

Elephant 

ttgant^l 

IUi]iiocero3 

ohttweijaiikhit:'-'!  -«'' 

Bear 

efaiMrei  piagpdnf 

Bee 

.'Chuw«k  dhan;          .•.-  I  r\                         ••  ■ 

Whit4f    :  ■  : 

piiittd  ■      *           -'!••'■■' 

Cold 

St^p                .'      .       .1        1  '-  1             ,  • 

Siek 

binto 

Tongue 

lin 

Tooth 

pingr^p 

Head 

.  pmingpl,  .tUoinbong 

Heart 

.  maaiboii^  miridFt   • 

1 

BcUy 

.  mUdlhhg          .■' 

Ooth 

pompoing 

1 

Udulkensfatef 

f  t  'Almahimg  •                   r     |    />•■...  , 

JartE^tt  •  .'< : 

:*  pcnytupop"         ■              ''[*  ._    '         /  r 

TtpiMks'  .' 

ptrto    ••  •  '         

' 

Spear*           •''  f 

'    ^uMMa      '  '    " 

Htud 

piLntas 

Tofelltr^e^ 

>baift^  :  ■                             -      '.J   .- • 

« 

finfa^     •••  '• 

.pifancJii»'"-.'     '   '     '•*':"  "•  '  >- 

■ 

S^o^d '  "  •  ■ 

„."'piitfjaAg*(M7>'-''''J'=':i'.  •.:.-.  J 

f 

Small  knife 

•;•        kleiib(M.)  «:■••' 

HlU 

'fl^ng'  J                                                         .   •'  • 

Prahtt  ' 

-lop^    '  ■                              '•  •  ''  •■     ^•' 

Betel  leaf 

kMap  '■■ 

Gambler 

ass^               •''   '.  1  ''•••.  •     n      .     ; 

1 

Many 

kon 

Ldttle 

sidukon  (Malay  siditdt,) 

To  eat 

miniko,  ttko 

To  drink 

jo'oh 

To  thirst 

bilo 

Tolase 

libam 

Todt 

« 

bir&yal 

To  lay  bye 

^mbin 

Togo 

bitro 

ToseU 

p{^h 

Tired 

kabo 
Wardi  adapted  frtm  tht  Malaf. 

Pepper,  betel  leaf 

pimid^               from        pidas 

<iraaibi^r 

Mpait                    „          pail 

(TBS  kiKVA  Off  JOHOliS. 
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Knanif 

Tobaoeo 

Hoff 

Hiir 

Eye 

Ear 

Nose 

Wind 

Hot 

Fire 

Musket 


baU 


Sun 

Moon 

A  ruler 

Gold 

Tm 

Dollar     . 

Silrer 

Star 

Oar 

To  return 

kris 

Somllaxe 

hngtid 

Pirda 

Cocoamit 


} 


s» 


Sugar 
Rioe 
Paddy 
'IVowwrs 
To  buy 


pongttlet 
pengftil 
kakip&nda 
d^un 

pinjingo        ' 
pimngar 
penchiuxn 
pimop 
pinfring 
pining&t 
jihhbttiii 

ini  b^san  j&ubuni 
'  fonkat  tr&ng 

piidngar  • 
pimuniug' 

pimull 

pirmbor' 
pStigoWet   : 
belipat 

tkjktn  s^ngkat 
puting  pIningH 
putlog 
peir6itihat 
buah  kukor 
„    pulo 
-plmanfs 
bnah  mm  put 


9» 

»> 

J» 

J> 

91 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

9» 

99 

99 

* 
99 

* 

99 
It 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


'  .1 


kifl' 

k^ktiVJud^ 

ddun 

=jlnga 

dingar 

chfum 

tiup  ' 

pingrirtg 

h^ng^t 

jtobuni 

99 

id  '  '  " 
id 

dingar 
ktmifig 


putt 

Mbor 
uw^t  ■ 
id 

99 
99 
99 

99 

99 

< 
39 

99 

99 

99 

I 

99 


I     . .  ' 


•M 


»  '  »      •  •   4 


■l  • 


.<• 


It 


•l  M 


i   ^  * .  I  • 


Ml^ 


•  •  •.  >r 


I  '   I 


•:l 


t  I 


S'm' 


t 


«<  *•  II 


strong  blngkei 

muning  „ 

It  is  believed  tbat  if  care  be  not  taken  to  use  the  basM  kapor  great ' 
<^culty  wiH  be  experienced  ui  finding  camphor  trees,  and*  that'^ 
whenfosnd  die  camphor  will  not  yield  itself  to  Hie  collector.'  '  ^h6« '* 
erer  may  have  been  die  originator  of  this  snperstitioyi,  it  iii  etidently  ^ 
^^^^  on  the  fiust  that  ^though  camphdr  trees  are  abundant  tt  verjr ' 
freqaeiitiy  happens  that  he  camphor  can  be  cl>tahied  Trom  theitf:< 
^^ere  It  othenriM,  said  an  old  Binu&  who  wiis  singnlarl^^  freii  ftoifi  ' 
superstitions  of  amy  kind,  camphor  is  so  Tidaable  that  hot  a!  single 
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full  grown  tree  would  be  left  in  the  foreft.  Camphor  is  not  oaHiBt^' 
ed  by  the  Bemian  tribes,  at  least  on  the-  western  nde  of  tlie  P^diomk- 
k^  and  th(qr  ace  noflcquainted  with  the  B48s6  K&por. 

Having  mentiooed  the  labow^  which  the  BInuiL  undertakes  to  ah 
1»fj  the-demaods  of  Ins  Malsjran  creditoni  this  would  be  the  pn^* 
place  to  explain  tJia  vriadon  whioh  subasto  between  Ihe-two  hum.. 
Sut  to^undeistaDd  it  thoroughly  » furtjher  aeqpauitaaoe  with  the  Bi^ 
QU&  is  necessary. 

The  prece^ai^  details  ^1  render  it  appanent  that  the  Binuft  vboi 
b  not  wdl>8up|p|ied  unth  the-neoessariea  of  lift  in  consderable  nn^* 
^  has  nothing  but  his  own  indolence  to.  hUme.  ,Aa  in-  other  oom^. 
nnunities  tha  condition  of  individoali^.vaiies  ffudi.  The  aeUve  and' 
persevering  do  not  grudge  thdr  1|4kiiiv  Ikk  lender  themselves  aod^ 
ahdr  fiuBulies- comfortable.  Thdr  houses  arp  comparatively ;laqpBy 
neat  and  carafoUy  constructed.  Their  16diiig»  are  well  stoeked  witb 
vegetables.  Their  fiunilies  are  ckithed»  Tbcq!  have  thorfislung  hat 
and  canoes  on  the  river,  and  their  durttn  grove  and  hutinthefoitrt^ 
and  they  and^  all  about  them  are  cheerful  aod-even  happy;.  And,  yet 
they  n^^  bave  any  other  capital  than  their  industry.  Othen  i|puih 
haye  not  atatbe  o^thdr  comforts,  but  ara-sorecoudled  to  tfaek  ova 
Indolence  and  its-  results,  that  thqr  are- cameBted  with  thdr  kfe. 
I  soon  found'  that  a  Lu^  houseand  ^sufficient  sij^j^y  of  cbdnig* 
were  certain  eridences  that  the  head  of  the  flinrily  was  endowed  withi 
a-  superior  measure  of  intelligence  and  Gheerfuloess.  Where  all  an  an. 
i||i  equality,  accumulated  capital  awanting^  and  hardly  anylhing  bb^ 
herited  hut  tjie  common  right  of  taUi^.  the  produce  of  die  fovnt, 
personal  advantages  are  the-  only  ones  liliaw&.  Be  whov  has  most 
intellect  and  actirity  fares  best.. 

The-fiMOuly  of  the  Blnuftis  an  innocentandfliappyone^  and  mvtnal: 
Jdndness  {MrevBils  on  eveiy  mde.  The  anlhority  of  the  ftther  is  ab«- 
aolute,  nor  are  the  sons  freed  fromit  even  when  they  have  themsslf^s* 
beeome  the  heads  of  fiunilies.  ft.is  prebaUa  that  m  the  mompurdlf 
nomadic  ages  the  faanly  was  less  early  subjeel  to.be  broken  upi  and- 
that  the  pabwuhal  systemr  paemilad  iaJts  iiiUinti  eKtaat.  In  the 
kooaehoweverthehiisbandappeaiy  iaofe«aaaJtouou0ed  guest  than, 
aathelofd*  The  wife  has  the  entire  niaai^Henaanfe.  ▲BkaaieK" 
piesfed.  thefar  id^<  on.  this  seere.-fifiMPetivaly,.  bjii  sqring  thai  the- 
husband  was-  nakhoda  of  the  paiiShf  and^  tlsa  wiftt  nakhoda'  of  the* 
bouse;  Tl^e  whole  household  eat  together^  the  wife  sittiag  nMr  the 
five  ppace  so  as  to  have  the  smoldng  bldngtU  and  kwiUt  within  bar* 
readk  Eram these  shereplemshes  the  pbtesfrom  tiaMtotime.  tsomi 
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tlw  i0ibii;y,  reirti  and  hlgli  good  iMiaioar  ivlth  wIMi  (ht  tiuids  «^ 
diseoMed,  ft  itt  Tery  apfiareiAliiBt  Hie  Btnoi  iA  fctois^d  iHUi  a  MrMf 
ifip0tito  ttii  looks  iipm  Hm  Mfalj^  tittiii  end  ^  M^ 

1%e  eiiMrett  tMlA  gtMiend  Of«»  M,  ond  or«ft  thoie  who  m  niitd* 
TttHy  Intadoafl  (Mm  wMh  JUtoidCy  to  reitot  Hie  lillttii^  Miioaoo  of 
tmBsOog  iMk  poMoOd  l^efled  fai  kog^  gtOOoo,  4  Uad  Of  food  #illi 
wldflh  tifrtr  noturid  Mtvldioiit  is  eked  owl'frdiii  tike  tlibd  or  faortH 
&jorAidir%]diCeiiOe.  'lliiidu^^o^ioftotheltaddtofMtMMdttf 
Mdrm  fill  tlijr  ttn  tiwo^  tfaraO)  ttd  eondetfeiei  etoa  foor  yeii«  oi 
ife.  ft  Is  iMt  in  fioeoiiiiAmi  lyeotadb  to  see  tlio  Idbtt  of 
ireeks  oiidHioiitiiotdiB|pof  t#oyeluriattliebi«Mtt|^^  !«*> 
da^  OS  tke  elfildMi  tfo  dunag  tMr  Stttei^  Hie|f  m  OdOMr .  onfoo 
It  an  oge  ip«^lieii  «iMii»  itijour  eaa  iM  ol«ii^  «M,  tkutliej  Ore  Blade  00 
iMisttlieif  foteoiointheif  Ad!breiioooi{doymenti.  The  eiactof^do 
Midng  b  lint  lie  yoaOfBlMlkioOBM^^Brt  ort  liigi^  lObost 
Hid  oedfe  eoaiq^Oj!<eii  iMlh  the  Midi^  oad  esjuAieof  eakoAig  wM^ 
theorMoosB^a  oiMimt^iaMr  firotfi  i^kMiClolOtterttoalddttUw 

The  hOiAond'  coBoet  boot  Uie  #ile  lor  ooy  eoose,  oad  satfi  fa  oho 
lfae4diftof^M!frtMoMd|pMMdyefafltheoCiMni^  AooUft 
MintM  tNMftOa  dfeod  IMT  InishoBd  ho  ^mfdoiot  to  M^  pOMOOi  vbo 
tdnoHiehefk  8he  hio  4  rotiyroOal  ywtaeiaon  fhiiOtiieporoBtsofm# 
hesbowL  ftMtodI  the  h«dMmd  ^dooimit  a  oerioiio  otfeaeo  ogo 
wifift  her  MfaHl«M  wos^aia  to  the  Botfo  who  aolio^ 
wtmootfllf  iHfh  hfaiu  ThOf  tvpfir  to  his  house  end  strip  it  of  erorjr 
)urtiel6  ift  lu  The  foods  ore  envied  to  the  BatCa  who  ghtas  a  puH 
lo  tiM  wlfe*o  riMtes  and  appoftioBS.tho  temaioder  het^^  l^Motf 
tad  his  liAoorSi 

n»  good  hnaMMr  aad  dheeiMness  of  the  Bimid  ore  siAoO|^  their 
iM8t  etrikftaf  duBOoterioHcs.  Thdr  olinds  art  ftdo  fiMi  tbsufiht 
tad  free  fima  'Oare.  'They  are  tinid,  bat  at  die  ssme  lioM  ^orfeOtly 
Mspeadent^  tad,  iHdIe  entfrolf  eoDenipt  from  Oil  idatishaeii  of  moa- 
ner or  oddioss  and  wmfemg  la  tiist  peoaHar  eoarte^  irtiiA  distia<' 
guishflS  the  llalaf /are  thoroQi^y  respeoifhL  ^hiloiiloAlfOMaiy^ 
an  thmpt  oad  epea^  they  ha^  the  oaaw  aaboral  softness  of  DMotiier 
tad  unWillinitii^ss  to  offead  wfaieh  oharadMrise  Hho  uDOotttOoliaoted 
Malof^  Thek  pkiiuiOBS  aad  oiodeotf  of  dioaaer  is  aeooOMNVtied  by 
a  meniid  oonior  aad  trathfidlneai  whieh  Iha  Mata)r  rogocds  oo'hor^. 
hafoos  shafifieity,  hat  wMeh  nuiot  attraot  the  sfrnpothjr  aad  good  adU 
^  the  Suropean  hi  a  stsei^r  degree,  and  plaoe  thflok  ia  Us  estialatioa 
hur  d>Ofe  alt  the  more  dvilized  Ai^atic  raoes  adtfa  whom  he  \$  fimUi-* 

tt,   ^oagst  the  JBiauli  be  feob  as  if  the  opprmrj^  mon)l  atmoo* 
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pher<s  wlikh  smroonds  him  elsewliere,  were  exchanged' for  s  pare 
And  elastic  one,  in  which  he  ism  once  more  breathe  free)]r«    The 
^inpUoity  and  Openness  of  their  minds,  conHned  with  Ihinr:  freedom 
finm  vanjty,  le^,  and  any  overweening  pride,  oaramuidctte  a  tone 
oC  lenae  to  .their  oonywaation.    In  their  personal  habits,  the  Binui 
are  aa  depudy  as  the  Malays.    Their  ptfaeity  of  dress  even  gives  them 
m  advantage  in  this  reepedt-  Over  the  Malay.    They  sorupuioudj 
wafikand  dean  every  article  of  food  befete  cooking,  it, and  vgect 
meat  that  «  at  aU  tainted.    The  ground'below  llie  hut,  as  with  the 
Mdaysy  is  made  the  receptaUe  of  all  the.  veigelable  debris  ef  ^ 
Gookeqr  and  repasts^  bnt  it  is  free  froa^  the  noisoine  amsll  wlsdi 
suTEonnds  the  dweliings  of  the  Jakuns.    The  dogs  live  in  the  hut 
imt  are  deanly  and  receive  their  share  of  wholosone .  food.    Id 
BotioBg  the  personal  appearance  of  the  BinU4  it  was  said  that-  the 
eensnal  predominatedover  the  intellectual  in  the  expression  of  th«r 
fomtenanocs.    In  their  manners  they.are  perfectly  modest  while  hr 
uifiarand  open,  and  although  both  semes  alt  all  ages  froely  assoebte,  I 
did  nal  observe  anytlung  that  tanHd  haive  led  to  the  aiqipoBitbn  tfiat 
tiiere  was  not  the  strictest  reserve  iLiiiongst  the  unmarried,  and  fideli« 
ty- amongst  the  married.     My  enquiries  however  satisfied  me  tfait 
whilis  in  general  the  women  are  faithful,  adultery  Is  nrither  imfre- 
^eninor  heU in suf&dent  detestation.    The  Mubys assert  thatitu 
ffOtdlfficolt  to  obtsih  the  iavimr  of  a  Binu&.wonsan,  and  the  Biasis 
tiieimselves  admit  that  husbands  stfmedmes  change  HMr  wives  sod 
wives  their  husbands.    Divorce  is  simply  a  pntling  away  of  the.wife. 
Amongst  the  Mitatir&  it  is  a  capital  crime  if  it  can  ,be  proved  by  wit- 
nesses.   The  sentence  of  the  Batin  is  carried  into  exeeutiDii  by  the 
PUnglfnUL    The  offenders  are  hud  prostrate  'in  tte  nearest  stream, 
snd  their  iieads  arte  kept  under  the  water  by  placing  a  fotked  stick 
over  thc^  necks  and  driving  the  points  into  the  bed«  When  the  htu- 
baild  is  satisfied  of  the  wifie^  infidelity  but  cannot  prove  it  he  may 
desert  her,  bnt  he  must  leave  her  in  possesraon  of  the  house  and  Mh 
d&ng  and  give  her  ten  histas  {5  yards)  of  white  doth,  30  eents  and 
8  ifflver  i^igs.*    The  children  remain  vMk  the  vrife.     She  eannet  re- 
marry wntil  the  husband  takes  another  wife. 

To  tMs  imperfect  sketdi  of  the  diaraoter  of  the  fimufi  it  shoaU 
be  added  that  although  less  sensitive  in  tlieir  feelings  tbtui  liie  Ber- 
mun  tribes,  whose . pride  takes  offence  at  the  least  a|^eannce  oft 
^Rght,  or  assmnption  of  control,  they  would  probably  shew  themsdre^ 
reserved,  unsodal,  and  even  sullen,  if  they  were  not  treated  with 

*  A  byak  may  put  away  his  wife  on  payiog  ber  1M>  to  80  dollars  Cteydeo.) 
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idndn^ss  and  respeet.  Thc^  are  less  di0lnMlful,>loss  cliangeM,  liiii 
more  rolmst  in  %kA  cbarateUtf  thiui  tlie  Bennun  tiibes^  trlio  refdive 
to  be  humoured  like  children,  and  who,  if  we  fail  to  do  so,  easily  tom^ 
vinoe  themselves  that  th^  are  wronged,  neglected,  or  treated  with  a 
Willi  of  omdderatien.  •  lAe  diem  they  are  vciy  suscepitible  to  iat- 
teiy. 

It  is  this  excesidve  sensidveness  both  to  flattery  and  slight  hwidi 
seems  to  supply  ifchat  psychologieal  link  between  the  aborigSncs  and 
the  Malays  which,  at  the  first  coiitemplatioa  of  the  great  ditTerence 
between  diem,  seems  to  be  wandng.  Ohrdiaadon  has  deprived  the 
Malay  of  the  openness  and  sfamplidty  of  die  Blnu&,  and  hardened  hiitt. 
But,  aldiougfa'he  has  sabsdtuted  for  a  total  want  of  manner;  one  of 
the  most  strongly  marked  manners  posseased  by  any  race,  hUr  pift- 
tine  sensidveness  is  cdvered  not  conquered.  It  is  Indeed  the  secret  of 
much  that  is  peculiar  inhis  sodal  deportment.  That  m-t  of  putiing 
every  ddngfn  a  pleaidng  point  of  view,  of  softening  and  concealing 
the  natural'  aiiperides  of  n  subjeet  under  discussion,  of  rendering  even 
that  whi^  m  other  Imnds  n%ht  wound  the  self-love  of  the  pei^n 
addressed,  the  medium  of  a  cempliment,-^-an  art  in  which  the  weUbred 
Malay  i^  unsurpassed  and  which  the  combined  softness,  frankness  and 
rimpki'  dignity  of  hi^  ntaiiner  so  well  second^is  the  growtii  of  tMs 
very  sen^vtoi^.  He  dbbtlies  and  flatters  odters  that  he  may  him- 
self  be  fiS90difM 'and  flattered.  The  command  over  his  own  pas* 
nons  and  feelings  which  he  has  obtained,  renders  courtesy  aod|K)Hte- 
aess  habitual,  bnti  habit  has  veiled  net  -subdued  his  Binui  nature, 
andthe  sc^e  of  wrong,  when  not  relieved  by  speedy  revenge,  sonie- 
times  pteyn  up6it  his. mind  dU  he  is  goaded  into  fury,  and  moodi* 
ness  beeomes  niadness.  It  is  anotlver' result  of  the  inherency  of  the 
Binnfi  ^sposidon  that  many  iVf  alays,  who  have  not  this  sustained  ani- 
mal ispirits  oir  firnhiess  re(|tdred  by  the  dvfBtadon  and  position  whidl 
the  race  liat^  dbhdited;  are  disposed  to  a  degree  of  mdancholy  wldch 
sometinies  becomes  'sttHenness;  Let  the  Bitiu^  be  drawn  from  his 
seclusion  into  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  bis  eharactier  will 
be  emboldened  and  hardened  liy  the  change  ift  his  haMts,  and  unless 
a  raore'powcHtil  and  spirituri  religion  than  thht  of  the  Malays  elevates 
him  in  chkractef  feii'in  ciVilixadon,  we  may  aee  him  bring  the  kris  td 
the  aid  of  His  's^ietis,  ahd  substitute  the  amok  for  the  tojo.  As  yet 
the  race  sittrliappy  in  the  edmic  nursery,'  uncortj^ous  of  the  pro- 
gress of  efeiVbs^  which'  m^st'  force  it  frefm  its  cfnld  like  ignorance  and 

peace  and  teach  it  to  know  the  corruption  and  the  .strife  iirhicli  na- 

'      •     '     ' 

tions  of  larger  growth  have  found  lu  clvili»i4ou.     May  tlusy  not  bf 
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ttkMf  foMM  inDo  »  wider  iiMtercdittne  ^nMi  "the  worid  Until  diiM- 
«iikf  ha^^yen  them  wmMxig  of  to  IdikteM,  Hi  rewereaee^  ud  Hi 

MAiiiifAMt)  BiKTfu  BQiiu«.^Bcibratboleiit  yiomBs  ind  mm» 
times  takes  place  at  a  reiy  early  age  on  the  part  of  the  mieonadoiiBfM 
in  unfit  if  tiotmaHiiie  trilM.  A»efig«tlhe  SenafaOhtU  «fa 
iem  y^fm  old  is  wtiMrfire«fieiitly  betiP«tlied«0  her  inlaidad  hmkmi 
;ikbo  tOiw  h&tto  Us  bouse  and  brings  beriq».*  TbA  Mala^  dedirs 
|Ji^  id»en  a  ivairiifpe  Jim  Inen  a«^  Biini<,tk 

^f^\96m^h0«if9r6m  asaemble  at  the  Hooseofttee  htlA^  ^i»U 
fjaiK4  IB  ft  eanoe  by  hei^elC,  aapptted  witb  a  fiaddH  and  aent  ^ 
ftsmm.  Wben  sbe  Jias  g<otii  started  one  «r  two  MaobealheWda* 
grooHi  enters  a  eanoea»d|;lfiMehase.  Shoidd  he  anoeeed  in  ew* 
taf^  Ike  Adr  one,  she  is  Us  wHe.  If  he  fidl«  tile  OMteh  js  bsalna 
44L  AamQatofibeyeittngwoiaen  have  good  Stout  anaa,  and  eia 
well  use  the  paddle,  it  Is  to  be  supposed  that  knre/uraal^  omMrveB 
;thein,  and  gives  the  vietery  to  the  bfideignNNn.  Hun  aeomotol 
itbenMMRniige  eosteins  however  I  believe  to  he  Inoimeety  aljAongh  it 
may  ha?eafirandation  in  the  practise  ^fecner  days.  Aataribii^ 
ljb»  9Mte  the  wMon  is  arranged  by  1^  parental  and  ttefsraBMiif 
jROVtfpstv  Wiply  in  the  parties  eati«g  fimn  the  aasa^  ptafee.  iUkW 
psrtakiffg  of  a  repast  the  raUtives  of  the  bfadagmom  departi  leafiog 
Jiim  to  paps  the  night  in  the  bride's  houae.  Next  day  he  enrnes  her 
homs^  A  99iaU  paeaent  is  sent  to  the  faride'e  patents  previous  ta 
li^.  marriage*  The  Batina  and  thor  fiuiMlies  aeBAdOpui§pBnsiio 
g^  ocp^ons,  other  penMins  sometimiBS  90  pingane.  ]f  the  lady 
hit$  ^Ir^ady  known  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  no  oerenMngf  whatever  b 
jiped*  £ttie  n^Nurs  to  the  house  of  her  new  hnabawtj  and  uistalb 
jMdrsdf  as  ndstre^  Amongst  the  Bermun  tribes  tihe  hnaband  either 
Inhes  up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  his  .info's  parents,  or  mahtsses 
in  thwp  mSmg,  Moat  of  tiie  Sinute  have  om  wife^  lait  sooia 
hsie  two,  and  there  doea  not  appear  to  be  any  inks  on  the  fflgei^ 
The  Mintir^  are  restricted  toone  wife. 

The  wife's  motiier  gwierally  acta  ae  nndwlfe,^  but  when  abaent  the 
husband  himself  supplies  her  placs.  The  Mintiri  phm  tiis  vtfo 
near  |he  fire  m  order  to  drive  swiqr  the  evil  ^irits  who  ere  beHeved 
to  drink  human  bk»d  whentheycan  findit.  At  tiie  bhth  a  strii«f 
to  whM3h  pieees  of  kunyet,  baiiigU  kc  are  bttmrni^  is  bouod  round 

*  Amongst  the  Dyaks  near  BaqjermaslDg  betrothd  frtqaeotlj  ^^ 
f  tace  at  the  ts*  «H  Qr  9  iHiii 
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OeiMekoltlMinfilntas  a.  chavni^    IwtlifeliMnoiiAofpragimfof 
the  Fofaug'mif^tiieHHiiiieiv  perfiinnB  some  ceranontes  and  biiMlBP 
a  «faann  rdiUHi  her  waiBriiveHkr  that  a&  aiay  go  weU  with  her  ahdf 
theehiUb    Ohliie'lNitb'Oftbefinldiifitvlbielritfge^^ 
ibeBiiiiife. 

OrtSiiDMiflion  18  not  pmeliaed;  AdngleiiioisiiiiiorBlftisiiMdeby* 
the'BbMil«k»  hnt.nol  kf^  tbe  Bennim  tribesi.  A  rfdrilar  eusloni  Mf^ 
yevr  to'prewil  amongal;  aene  of  the  Dyifa^  ddKNlH^  a  mone  ea^ 
tMitoAiiarf  MBonr  iff  ada|itot  by:  oilier  tiibee. 

NattWB:  aao  flnmaiiiMiH  given  al  bii^  hut  theae  any  ohanged  at 
te  a^ref  poberfif.    Th^  iie  tiie  teelii  liice  the  Miiqr&  and  die 


On  tito!  ilqr  enoeeedfaiig  a  death  the  body  ia  mnipped  in  dodi  and 
i$goitad'  iiraf grave  ddg  near  the  hiift»  togedier  with^  aonie  of  thvr 
ghtfaiig  <rf  the  dnraawidj  and  Ids  parang  if  he  poaamam  one-:  N<^ 
ferpBHtnf  ia  eheeiiredi  Itfaofe  the  grare  a  frame  wevlcrefwoddre* 
■nUnr  •  Inui  ^intiuiit  «o|Kor  hetl^  This  ia  ilMed  ivltfa^ 

aaA*  ft  irieee  of  oiirted^wood  ir  atiiok  al  eaiiiimd^  and  fi^^ 
whole'it-ptataeted  by  a  roof.  1  did:  nob  learn  whelhe^,  fiice^  the  Bei^« 
mm  aborigioeay  they  bum  a  fini  above  the  grave  fin*  three  or  aeren 
■i^tatato^lirevaet'liiBAaNlif  orq^of  thsdeoeased  iramcrsriag  in. 
tbefiMie».  AfltiHmore'MngnbrfliuiNan.afthelUdter  does  not  ap|>ear^ 
to  be  foUmrMl  This  eonnate  in.  placmg^  the  end  of  a  banbck  doaa  tof 
thAfloae  of  the  oCMrpee^  the  other  end  prajeeting  abotre  thegrave*. 
llntfpiMtlaoiafliidtci  be  oonfined'ta  the- graves  of  children  who  diei 
TpangtondtfaareaaQn  g^&for  itifrthat  thegaaeB  aceanmkting  iia< 
thabedy, aadhairing'rnooQtiety  would  caoae  it  to  swell  aadburst^j 
and  that  faf  mtrnt  synifiadDr  between  it  and  the  body  of  the  livings 
nwthei^  the  hrttar  weahi  be  aflfected  ift  tibe  same  way, 

Ai^Vftiimhh^^BatMRMB  Off'  AoRicvTiTvmB-,  AftftT  &c;-<^Tbe  only^> 
Iwida  of-  eoUivation  in  which,  the  Bimiia  engage  have  afaready  lieiw 
aodoedk    They  liave  no  agrioidtnnd  in^)tonientB.    A  stMrsharp*- 
cnedtel'One  end  sarvea^as  a  dibUe^  and  tiie  pkt6ng  assitts  in.  dig-^ 
giaf  ggpt%.  eeHiiin;  sugar  oane  Ilea    Paddy  i» reaped: by.* the  hand.. 
Caneea  aae  used  fiir'tnuupaMing.prodaoe^  fisUi^  and  visiting^  Ite- 
rivom  aoA  their  breni:tei.MiTOg:aafaigfa«rayit..    The  canoeavaryin. 
lei^;^  fimaft  tight  to  fifteen  feet  andiaie' always  hdhMvedoatofoao' 
pieee  of  weod^    TiMsmoetdnrable  limber  ia  selecbed^  the  kdyn  prndlc 
bdai^ prefbrred  as  il  will  lasl  fertwenty  yesrsand  longer;    A  canoe. 
tnm*  12  to  15  feet  m  length,  wUch  will  caray  from  400  to  Sm 
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g«Btoiigs  of  paddy  begideii  ti^  men  to  nuaiafpe  it;  is  fnltfed  at' 10  to 
12  dollars.    A.  caaoe  of  :8  or  9  feet  in  Itagtfa  it  falnsd  at7  or  8 
dollars^   .The  sumpitan  b  known  and  is  said  to  be  used  in  some 
liaises,  Imt  I  did  not  Jsee  one  during  my  joumc^. '. .  Tlie  bow  aad  ar- 
row are  also  known  but  not  used.    The  Malays  hare  not  suppM' 
them  with  articles  so  txistty  and'  dangerous'as  fiie  ams.    All  ttte 
Beimnn  tribes  use  llie.  sumpitifai  and  pcnsoBSd  .ditrts.  *  Their  fldm- 
pitin  b  a  lifHl  abd  neit  instmment  and  differa  fromti^toflhe 
Dyak  winch  is  a  piece  of  wood  bored.    That  of  the.  Besmon  tribes 
(UmUng)  '«0Bsi8ts  of  two  bhmbiis  seren  feet  in^kagth  one  AMbAd 
witfiiii<theotliefc'-    The  eKtdrnal  one,*  wluoh  b  merely  for  stM^^th 
and  ornament,  b  about  tiiree  fourths  of  an  inch  in  ^bmitsiv^ 
neatly  carved  for  about  a  foot  .at  each  end  aDdinthe  naddfo.  'To 
prUTtet  it  ^plitdhfT  thofihrous  bik*k  of  tiie  tri^  is  iMMmd'rouiid  Hboqt 
6  lifchesof  the  e0etMnpily>and  a  cqafeiiigof  d'arnnur  pheed  >onr  it. 
The  bitem)ldtiibe,whioh.b  the  pra|ier  sum|ii1hn,  is  ofithosam^ieBirth 
withtheease'bufionly  AreefijMisof  arimchindiattielKr.    ItisMtom^ 
po#td  lof.twiapieees.of  bambu,  muted  by  a  piece,  8  niches -loaiiiyWlM 
enubUiedithd^datiglitly.at^hejundtidn.  .>^e  bainlMruoed<tliebaht 
timisfig)  b  very  light  and  foi^  grained. /.'  >      >  /  i  i  ,-       '•  >  > 

The  arrows  (^dbiisdiib>'ai«6itaaidi|rtB'madeof  tklsJot^ 
tarn leaf»'  10>indhcs  inlengtti,  and oae.^DDfeeeBth of  doin&  indhttu- 
tcr  attiie  bte^fiDfo  udddr  they  gndiially  taper  Jm>  a  vky-  fin^  ad 
sharp  pehit.    The  basc'is  inserted  into'«  eoiie  of  lp6fu •  t^t»  (wtseh 
b Tei3rporo«iBaiui light)  abouliiBa  ihch-'la  len^'anii  one  thirdof sa 
UMsh  in  dlhmetor  at  itabase.  '  Thepoist'ofthedartb  dipped  for  aboot 
fM-tntAB  of  an  inch  in  fpoik  >  Thb  isnuide  bf  tiOdngf  iahaf  iffikiU- 
tSaag fpoh  (or  1^),  lime^and tub%  wUoli  arp  bn^aed,  b^ibd  and 
strained.    To  thbarsenie bedded.-   OiOieri^ubetaMceBy'sutehaspadic^ 
jimard^,  m&llye,  and  g^ulong,  are  also  somelames  added.    The  pepa- 
ration,  ctiled  1poh»  hks  the  osidour  and  oonsisteiiey  )of  ehdiidii.    An 
iariaionrk'nhdetokmd^thedartabove'tiioipoh' so  »ila  td^  enlure'itii 
bn^akiiig offjuifl  remandn^inilw «romid» 

Bachrdatt'b-kept  veaidy  for  bse  in  aciioof  bamlra-abotttonefouHh 
of  andnch  in  diameter.  FiftSr  of  thosecases  are  laUoMo  by^e  aad 
UBited.by strings.  / lliey ate* Aien; roMod upand  Inserted  kito a ea^e 
abb made-ef ibambii^  and  wbaeiMfo»  a neaftHd of  jabitong^ •  ^  Vktmue 
caae  ooataina-  a  quantity  of  bfook  (a  ?ery  lights  spungy  aubatane^  «1- 
80  U8C|4  as -tinder)  eatraeted  frem  a  tree  called  riamt.  After  insert- 
ing  the  dartinto  th^i  sumptan  O'  littie  bforokls  latmduoed^  'Wm 
the  Bunid  blows  into  tiie  tube^  it  is  ^ressbd  against  the  base  of  the 


kkj^  tutu  eone,  and  preveoto  a&y  of  the  air  escaping  between  it  an4 
the  flUes.  In  Aooiang,  the  sumpitan  is  held  firm  by  both  hands 
bcu^if  tightly  chwped  OTer  its  end,  which  is  inserted  into  a  liandle* 


War  is  unloiewn  to  the  Bkiu&;  nor  do  the  Bermim  tribel^  although 
rca%  distinct  nations  hariiq^  no  political  and  yery  slight  spdal  con- 
nection, engage  in  hostilities  with  each  other.  Tha  Malqs  of 
Mfrtngkihfa  are  rifiidly  increaang  in  the  portion  of  the  Peidnfiula 
occupied  by  them,  and  are  even  sprea&g  oyer  the  western  or  mors 
isoiuitsinous  division  of  Pfihfing,  and,  from  thor  Chinese  like  habit 
of  mutaal  protection  and  combination,  becomiiig  formidable  to  the 
P^Mng  Mahiys.  It  would  appear  that  l^ey  deal  more  harshly  mth 
the  aborigines  than  the  Malays  of  the  Pemnsida,  for  ihey  recent^ 
sttaeked  the  Mintiii  and  killed  some  of  their  B^tSns.  Tins  pio* 
eeeduig  has  driven  many  Mintir&  lamilieB  from  their  country,  and 
SBuQoolonies  have  found  thmr  way  to  the  British  territoiy  behind 
Melseea,  and  to  other  places.  The  Mintiri  say  that  they  found  re- 
ffifltsneeln  vain  becaose  the  Menlmglcibites  were  armed  in^  mus« 
kets,  and  have  learned  the  use  of  antidotes  to  the  ipoh  poison,  so 
that  the  slender  darts  of  the  sumpitan  iniict  little  injury  upon  theok 

GovBRNif BNT. — ^Thc  boundary  between  Pahang  and  Johmre  in- 
tersects the  country  of  the  Binuil ;  the  whole  of  the  Aa6k  Ind&i^ 
wbA  the  kwor  part  of  the  Simrong  being  in  P&h4ng,  and  all  the  other 
rivers,  inchidlag  the  M6d^,  on  wldch  they  are  found  appertaining  to 
Johore.  The  authority  of  the  BindMih&r4  and  the  Tamungcmg  is 
little  more  than  nondnal,  the  affiurs  of  the  Binu&  b^ng  entirely 
sdministered  by  thdr  own  diiefe,  each  of  whom  has  a  definite  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.  The  tughest  m  rank  and  in  nominal  authority  is 
the  B6tin  On»t(d,  the  desoendent  of  the  aaeieat  Raj4  Binu^  On 
the  Ind&ttbekiw  the  junction  of  the  Simrong  and  An^  Indiu  rendea 
the  B4tfn  H^unML  B^A.  The  Linggo,  a  braneb  of  the  Ind^  Is 
under  the  B6ltin  Sti4  K6jk  who  is  also  the  great  executive  ottoer; 
his  irelatlon  to  the  Blitin  Onastfi  baring  some  resemblance  to  that 
between  the  Malayan  Tamungong  and  Sultan  of  Johore.  Th^ 
SuDgi  Sly  is  subject  to  the  B4tin  Sing4  Dimh.  The  Simrong  in  the 
vidnty  of  Tanjong  Bonko  is  under  the  Bktin  Stii  B^,  higher  up 
near  G^lgiu  to  the  Bitin  Jokr6,  and  stUl  nearer  its  source  to  B&tia 
D4w&  Ko8un4  and  the  B&tb  BantftHu  All  these,  exoeptthe  two 
last,  are  with|n  the  Pahang  boundary.  The  Malay  local  authority,— ^ 
vhoyin  matters  of  Goveroment,  has  a  ndnunal  poweri  and  whose  re« 

7^  2 
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It^on  to  the  Binu^  is  properly  that  of  maintainer  and  refrnbtor  oTtiie 
MalHyan  monopoly  of  their  trade, — b  denominated  To  Jinnini^.  The 
Binii^  on  the  Batu  Pahat  and  its  branches  are  under  the  BlnUn  or 
M&nki  Pim&nggun  of  Boko.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  Malayan  Ping- 
hulU  of  Bdtu  Pih6t  extends  to  Ginting  Batu  on  the  easkera  Sfaa- 
Ton^,  but,  since  liie  water  communication  became  obstructed,  the 
To  Jinning^  of  the  Ind&u  has  eng^rossed  the  trade  ef  the  Johon 
portion  of  t^e  Simrong.    The  Binnt  Bmuto  are  under  a  Jobi 
or  Jarokr&  and  ^  Batin.     Each  B&dn  has  absolute  authority  vHh- 
m  his  own  jurisdiction,  but  he  refers  difficult  or  unusual  cases  ta 
ft  coundl  composed  of  all  the  B&lins,  excepting  ^e  Onaat{4;  and 
matters  in  which  all  the  Binud  are  concerned  aj^rtain  to  tiie  suae 
conndl.     Their  deliberadons  are  said  to  be  sometimes  very  prolong- 
•d,  particulaily  in  afihlrs  of  novelty  when  their  knowledge  of '(he  old 
Mddt  does  not  afford  them  any  precedents.     Offences  against  pro- 
perty or  person  are,  from  the  mildness  of  the  people,  of  very  rare 
occurrence.     Crimes  of  all  kinds  may  be  expiated  by  the  payment 
of  fines,'*  which  are  invariably  imposed,  not  in  coins,  of  whidi  very 
few  reach  their  hands,  but  in  coarse  Chinese  plates  orsaneen 
(pingan).    Adultery  Ss  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  10  to  SO  piqga 
according  to  circumstances ;  theft  the  same ;  murder,  which  however 
^eeras  to  be  almost  unknown,  60  pingan.     One  half  of  the  fine  goes 
to  the  B&tm  and  the  other  half  to  the  injured  person.    If  the  offen- 
der fail  to  defiver  the  pingan  he  becomes  the  slave  of  the  ktter. 
'Complnnts  are  enquired  into  by  the  B&tin,  who  assembles  a  nnmber 
of  the  eklers  and  consults  with  them.    The  B(ifln  is  considered  to  be 
responsible  for  any  property  that  is  stolen.    But  he  cannot  oonviet 
the  thief  without  eonfeadon  or  direct  eridence  of  the  theft.    No  re* 
gubir  tax  is  paid  to  the  B4tins.     But  presents  are  frequently  made 
to  them.     On  separation  of  husband  and  irife  by  mutual  consent  the 
goods  which  are  enjoyed  in  common  are  divided  into  three  parts  of 
which  the  husband  takes  two  and  Ihb  wife  one.     On  the  husband's 
death  one  third  of  the  estate  goes  to  daughters  and  two  thuds  to  sons. 
On  the  wife's  death  the  goods  in  common  belong  to  the  husband.    U 
she  happens  to  have  a  bluk^  it  descends  to  the  children,  the  ftther 
being  a  usufructuary  trustee  during  his  Kfe. 

Amongst  the  Mhitir6  the  distribution  of  pruperiy  on  the  death  of 

the  husband  is  as  follows :    The  goods  which  belonged  to  lum  before 

he  marriage  go  to  his  parents  and  brothers  and  irfaters.    Those  ac- 

*  Such  is  also  ibe  Pyak  system,  aod  with  them  too  the  fines  are  Tcry 
small. 
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^red  dttriii^  the  marriage  are  divided  equally  between  them  and  the 
indowy  who»  howe?er,  is  considered  as  a  tarusteefor  Hie  children.  The 
Uidmg  ia  inherited  hy  her.  On  the  death  of  the  wife,  the  husband 
sarvmn|r9  ^'^  ante-ouptial  goods  go  to  her  children^  and  the  goods  in 
.  oosmum  are  equaUy  shared  by  the  husband,  and  the  children,  who 
leave  their  fitfher  and  live  with  the  nearest  female  relatives  of  their 
deceased  mother. 

Amopgat  the  Bermun  tribes  there  is  a  more  complete  gradation  of 
fuacdonaries  than  amongst  the  Binu^.  Thus  tlie  Mintir&  have  the 
Bitin  Palimei,  who  rules  in  Jimpul,  Biitin  Chinehang,  in  Johole, 
B6tin  Puchu  at  B6nt4ng  Mu^,  B&tan  Kichi  at  Uiu  Mu&r,  and  Ba- 
^n  JMam  on  die  borders  of  Pahang  and  Mu&r.  Each  of  these  Bdtins 
has  under  hun  a  Jinnang,  a  Jukr6  or  Jorokr^  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  P&ngUmas  and  Ulubii&ngs.  On  the  death  of  a  B^tiii  a 
successor  b  chosen  from  Anongst  die  sons  of  his  sisters. 

RjBUcsiON  AND  TRADITIONAL  Origin. — So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  the  Bermun  tribes  have  no  idea  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  and 
I  toi^  it  for  granted  that  I  would  find  the  Binui  equaUy  atheistic. 
My  surprise  was  therefore  great  when  I  discovered  that  they  have  a 
simple,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  rational  theology.  They  believe  in 
llie  eiistence  of  one  God,  Pieman,  who  made  the  world  and  every 
thing  that  is  visible,  and  at  whose  will  all  things  continue  to  have 
thdr  bdng.  Pirm^  dwells  above  the  sky,  and  is  invisible.  Inter- 
mediate between  Pirm&n  and  the  human  race  are  the  Jin, — ^the  most 
powerful  of  whom  is  the  J{n  Bund  or  Earth  Spirit,  who  is  Pirm^n's 
minister.  He  dwells  on  the  earth,  feeding  on  the  lives  of  men  and 
of  all  other  Hving  thhigs.  It  is  the  Jin  Bumi  who  sends  all  kinds  of 
nckness  and  causes  death ;  but  his  power  is  entirely  derived  from 
Pirm&n.  Each  spedes  of  tree  has  a  Jf  n.  The  rivers  have  a  spi* 
ritual  life,  but  it  is  that  of  the  Jin  Bumi,  who  haunts  them  with 
hb  power.  The  mountains  are  also  animated  by  him.  He  does 
not,  therefore,  appear  to  be  entirely  a  personification  of  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  nature,  but  to  be,  to  some  extent,  identified  witii  its 
living  force  also.  There  is  no  religious  worsli^,  but  to  avert 
death  recourse  b  had  in  sickness  to  a  Poy&ng,  no  other  person 
being  supposed  to  have  the  right  of  imploring  mercy  from  Pirm&n. 
The  Pby^mgs  are  an  order  of  men  combining  the  functions  of  priest, 
phyndan  and  sorcerer.  The  Malays  appear  to  be  more  superstitions 
than  the  Binu^  and  to  have  a  greater  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  ^e 
supplicationa  of  the  Poytegs,  and  a  greater  dread  of  their  supema* 
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tiinl  power.    Thejr  are  believed  not  onlj  tobe  ablie  to  core  the 
Tindent  maladies,  tot  to  inflict  diseases  and  death,*  and  Hie  Maia|^ 
have  recourse  to  them  for  both  purposes.    The  tigers  are  sali|«et  to 
them,  and  every  Foying  lias  one  in  constant  atteiwlaMce  upon  Idm. 
When  a  man  fidls  a  victim  to  a  tiger  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  sa« 
ciificed  to  the  malevolence  of  some  Pqy&igr  whom  he  has  offended. 
When  the  aid  of  a  Poy^g  is  sought  to  intercede  forthefifi^of  a  Mk 
person,  presents  are  carried  to  him  and  he  repam  to  the  heuae  where 
his  patient  Ees,  with  his  mueical  gihrnddng^  a  iong  bamba  wlneh  is 
itfuspended  in  a  horizontal  portion  from  the  roof  and  stradc  with 
small  slicks.    When  night  comes  on,  the  Pqy^ngp  begins  Ids  dnntB, 
at  the  same  time  wafting  a  wMte  doth  to  and  fro,  while  one  of  his 
attendants,  often  his  wife,  beats  the  gilonddn^  and  anoiher  boras  in- 
cense (benjamin.)    llese  chants  are  invocations  to  JMifd^iwi^f  wlio 
resides  in  heaven,  and  through  whom  alone  Pirm&i  can  be  approach- 
ed.   They  are  chanted  to  Afferent  airs  the  whole  mght  long,  and 
sometimes  for  three  or  four  idghts  in  succession,  until  the  ^ojaa^ 
announces  that  he  has  received  medidne  to  cure  the  Asease  or  that 
the  ddty  is  inexorable.    Hie  more  poweftd  Poj^mgs  do  not  need  to 
prolong  their  invocadons  beyond  one  or  two  nights.    The  exphaalioo 
given  of  the  object  of  the  invocations,  and  the  mode  by  wMcb  tiiey 
reach  the  deity  is  tUs.  Whenever  a  person  beoomeBsiclr,  it  Is  believed 
tiiat  Firm&n  has  ordered  the  Jtn  Bumi  toeathis  fifb(makanMpau4 
nifiwfi),  and  that  death  will  certainly  ensue  unless  Ffann6n  revoke  his 
snandate.    But  as  Pirm^  is  inaooesAle  to  mortals  J^wl^^wi  mist 
be  supplicated  to  interoede  with  him.    Hie  fumes  of  the  inoense  rise 
(0  the  heavenly  abode  of  J^w&j^wft^  who,  pleased  uMi  the  fin^praat 
emell,  is  disposed  to  welcome  the  spirit  or  Hfe-breath  of  the  Poy- 
&ng  which  ascends  to  lum  in  the  muric  of  the  {pkmdlmg.    Mm^^ 
w&  asks  the  Poy&ng's  spuit  what  his  errand  is.    He  informs  dM  ni* 
Ulster  of  heaven  of  the  condition  of  the  sick  person,  and  solicils  aM* 
didne.    If  Pirmfin  pleases,  J^wftji^w^  gives  medksine  to  tiie  Foyteg 
to  cure  the  disease, — the  juice  or  root  of  a  phmt,  a  flower,  fee.)  None 
of  the  Malays  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject  before  eal^hy 
the  country  of  the  Binu&,  were  aware  dther  that  the  BinoA  believed 

• 

*  Bf  tbe  litfo«  for  a  description  of  wMeh  we  must  refer  to  our  series  of 
papers  on  the  Malays,  which  will  he  commenced  so  soon  as  room  caa  be 
Ibnnd  (br  them. 

t  Sometimes  pcoaooBtedDtfw&d^wft. 
X I  intended  to  have  given  sev(;r&l  of  the  Poyang  inmaiions,  but  the  length 
to  which  this  paper  hto  extended  renders  it  necessary  to  omll  them.    They 

win  appear  eUheria  the  Jouraal  of  «yeie«r9los»9CialMAliPg  of  the  kiH 
tuge. 
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III  lOod,  or  mat  the  Pojang's  f  over  was  eonddored  to  be  deri?Bd 
from  faliii  and  entire^  dependent  on  bis  pleasure*.  On  tbe  oonbiw 
i^r,  tbey  dedand  liut  th^  bMl  no  religious  btfef;  and  liiK  ttm  Pki^« 
iags  euved  dlwases  and  iniicted  falainttics  by  means  of  spiite  wiueii 
tfafljkspt 

11m  JKnufe  an  mucb  less  supera^ons  than  die  Makys^and  tbe 

noie  senrfMe  among:  <l»m  e^en  doubt  wbetber  the  Pof&DgB  of  tho 

pmnit  day  ean  attain  supernatural  power  or  aid.    **  Not  one  in 

a  hundred  reaelieg  Jdwlg^wa,"  said  an  obi  man— ^'The  onlf  ono 

I  ever  knew  to  do  so  was  a  Viofiag  wbo  died  wben  I  was  yonn|^« 

Hit  spMt  wan  seven  days  in  beayen.    I  ba?e  nerer  bad  reeourse  to 

them  in  sidoiess,  but  always  allow  diseases  to  take  their  course. 

If  Pimin  is  dietennlned  that  a  man  sball  <Me,  he  must  dBe.    If  Pir» 

ntotUDlBfit  togfraat  bimanextendonofbisfifeyliemustieooTer." 

Hm  Bermim  tribes  fike  the  Malays  attrtbuto  the  Poying's  power 

to  ids  eommand  over  spirits  wldoh  possess  and  inspire  him.    Tlio 

spirits  of  the  rivers,  bantu  sungie,  are  evil,  inflicting  diseases  and  feed* 

iagoatliesmdiigat,  or  insubstantial  body,  in  whieb  the  life  of  man  ro« 

dies.    Hie  spbrltB  of  the  moonftaniSy  haata  gunong,  are  barmkss. 

Sveiy  Peying*  has  several  cKsciples  who  attend  him  wlien  he  Tiaits 

a  fliek  person.     A  smaH  hut  called  Bkm  is  oonstracted  near  tbe 

house,  and  in  lids  the  incantations  are  peformed,  every  body  being  ex- 

chided  save  tlie  Foyiog  and  his  disdples.     Incense  is  burned,  and 

invocations  chanted  to  nmnc  until  tiie  Poying  b  possessed  by  tbe  spk 

rii,  which  answers  through  his  mouth  tbe  questions  put  by  the  £soi- 

pies  respecting  the  mode  of  trei^ng  the  disease.    Wben  a  river  spiriA 

enters  a  man  and  be  wastes  under  its  evil  mtuenoe,  the  P^^  has 

power  to  exorcise  it.    Tbe  tigers  are  his  skves.     It  b  somewhat 

corions  tiuct  while  tbe  Mintiri  not  only  b^eve  thb,  but  that  tigers 

never  die,  they  do  not  scruple  to  kill  and  eat  the  cubs  when  th^  finil 

them. 

To  ascertun  wbetiier  lever  exists,  the  patient  b  directed  to  take 
chupnig  leares  mixed  with  lime,  rub  tiiem  togetiier  in  the  band, 
and  squeeze  the  juice  into  a  cup.  If  it  hardens  the  patient  b  pro* 
nooneed  to  have  fever.  Tbe  most  common  remedy  for  fever  b  the 
cbun  dedf  1^,  and  ftyr  fever  and  ague  the  umut  s'm6mbu^  The  akar 
bdtut  b  used  m  jaundice  for  young  cldldren,--tim  akar  btiaknni  for 
ptin  m  the  loina.  After  child-bhth  a  deeoction  of  the  daon  poar  b 
admiidstered  to  the  child,  and  ubaft^  mirian  to  the  mother  such  as 
utirian  ftpf ,  m.  p4di,  m.  btoi,  and  m.  igL 
The  ori^  of  thdr  eoimtry  and  raee  was  tiius  rehted.    ^  Tho 
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ground  on  which  we  stand  is  not  sotid.  It  it  merdy  the  sldn  of  ^ 
earth  (knlit  btfam)..  In  ancient  timea  Piradui  hcoifie  up  tins  aUn,  ao 
that  the  world  wiadeafaxiyed  and  orerwhebttedwiHi  water.  Aftvwvds 
he  canaed  Gunong  LultSmut  with  Chunibdang  and  BMiuttc  to  liw. 
and  this  low  land  which  we  inhabit  was  formed  later.  These  moui- 
tahis  in  the  south,  and  Gunong  Ledang  (Mount  Oplur)  Gunong  Kip 
(Mount  Kof  probably,)  Gunong  Tonkat  Bangs,  and  Gunong  Toakit 
Subang  on  the  nordi,  give  a  fidty  to  tiie  Eaith^  sldn.  Hie  ssith 
still  depends  entirely  on  these  mountnxAliDr  ito  sfeeaifiness.  Hie  !«• 
Idmut  niounbdns  are  the  oldest  land.  The  summit  of  6.  Tonlut 
B6ng8i  n  within  one  foot  of  the  sky ;  that  of  G.  Tonghat  Subang  is 
within  an  earring's  length ;  and  that  of  6.  K^  is  in  contact  wilh  it 
After  Luldmut  had  emerged,  a  ptiu  of  polii  waod«  covered overind 
without  any  opening,  floated  on  the  waters.  In  ^bm  Pinn^  had  en- 
cfesed  a  man  and  n  woman  whom  he  had  made*  After  the  hipae  of 
some  time  the  pr&u  was  ndther  directed  wfth  or  aguast  the  eumot 
nor  driven  to  and  fro.  The  man  and  woman,  feeling  it  to  rest  mo- 
tionless, nibbled  tiieir  way  through  it,  stood  on  the  diy  ground,  ud 
bdield  thia  our  worid.  At  first,  however,  every  thii^  was  obscure. 
There  was  neither  morning  nor  evening  because  the  sun  hsd  not  yeb 
been  made.  When  it  became  light  they  saw  seven  sindddo  trees,  snd 
seven  plants  of  rumput  s^mb^.  They  then  said  to  eachiofher  '*  la 
wliat  a  condition  are  we  without  children  or  grandchildren  I"  Some 
time  afterwards  the  woman  became  pr^gnaat^  not  liowever  in  ber 
womb,  but  in  the  eahres  of  her  legs.  From  tlie  right  1^  was  biouf  bt 
forth  a  male,  and  from  the  left  a  female,  diild.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
issue  of  the  same  womb  cannot  inteimarry.  All  manlond  are  the 
descendants  of  the  two  children  of  the  first  pair.  When  men  bad 
much  increased  Pirmin  looked  down  upon  them  with  pteasure  and 
reckoned  thdr  numliers." 

In  crossing  the  Lingfu  in  the  upper  psrt  of  the  rarine  in  wlucb 
it  rises,  a  long  flat  granitic  slab  covered  with  thickly  growing  moss, 
called  B&tu  Bek4ehong,  was  pointed  out  as  the  first  coudi  of  the 
parents  of  the  human  race. 

They  look  upon  the  Gunong  Luldmut  group  with  a  supefsdtiQUS 
teverenoe,  not  only  counectbig  it  with  the  dawn  of  human  life,  but 
rcgarfing  it  as  possessed  of  animation  itself.  LuUmut  is  the  hus- 
band, Chimundang  his  old  wile,  and  Bediuik  his  yomig  one.  At 
first  tiiey  Hved  together  in  harmony,  but  one  day  Chimundong  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy  cut  off  Bechuik'shahr.  The  yoqng  wife  retaliated  by 
a  kkk  applied  with  such  force  to  Chimundong's  head  that  it  was 


feroecl  out  of  Us  posilion.  Luldmut,  seeing^  his  ndstake,  stepped 
h  witit  Us  huge  body  between  them,  and  has  ever  mnce  kqit  them 
sc|Wite> 

Althougfa  die  Bmufo  have  a  eoneeption  of  the  spirit  of  man  as  dis« 
tinct  from  the  body,— and  the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the  Fojing  is 
eirried  in  nra^  to  heaven,  while  liis  anfmate  body  remnns  bende 
them,  even  shews  a  liigh  deg^ree  of  immateriality  in  their  idea  of  its 
Bitiire, — they  appear  to  be  without  any  glimmering  of  fiddi  or  hope 
b  iti  permanent  indestructibility,  or  rather  in  its  retention  of  indi« 
vfduafity.  It  is  fashioned  by  Pirmin  of  air,  and  when  the  Jin  Bumf 
b  oommisrioned  to  ^ssolve  its  union  with  the  body,  it  rehpses  into 
airy  notidng.*  AH  my  endeavours  to  detect  the  existence,  in  some 
shape,  of  a  recognition  of  a  future  fife  were  fnutLess ;  and  yet  I  can 
hardly  bring  myself  to  bdieve  that  it  is  entirely  wanting,  seeing  that 
thdr  refigious  notions  have  evidently  been  derived  from  other  nations 
who  believe  in  the  translation  of  the  soul  to  another  world  or  its 
tmumigration  in  the  present.  It  m^t  have  been  anticipated  too, 
that  ^e  respect  in  wluch  parents  are  held  would  have  been  aooom* 
panied  by  tiie  same  reverence  for  ancestors,  wMch  is  so  common 
amongst  the  nations  of  tiie  Archipelago,  and  which  often  displays  it* 
ntf  in  modes  indicadve  of  a  beBef  in  thdr  continued  existence  and 
endowment  with  supernatural  powers.  While  in  the  seaward  or 
Malayan  part  of  the  country,  I  encountered  repeated  obstrucdons  in 
oanuning  rocln,  for  ahnost  every  one  that  was  in  any  way  remarka* 
ble  tor  nse,  form,  or  porition,  was  dther  the  kr&mit  of  some  ancient 
worthy,  or  was  indued  with  the  power  of  working  eviL  To  break  off 
a  fragment  was  impiety  in  the  one  case  and  madness  in  the  other,  and 
a  atrsnger  most  respect  the  feelings  of  those  to  whose  good  will  and 
aniBtenee  he  is  indebted.  On  reaching  the  Bmui  boundary  all  dif- 
ficaUes  of  theUnd  ceased. 

The  history  of  tiie  race  is  involved  in  darkness.  The  tradition  of 
^  Bbttfa  is  certunly  suffidently  definite  with  respect  to  thdr  ori- 
gin in  the  cotmtry  where  they  are  found,  and  confirms  the  conc|u« 
wm,  derived  from  other  considerations,  that  they  immigrated  to  Jo- 
horeia  very  andent  times.  It  is  on  thdr  language  almost  exdusively 
that  any  eoii|eeture  as  to  their  derivation  must  be  founded.  Iliere 
is  no  doubt  that  when  &e  Malays  first  entered  the  rivers  of  the  Pe- 
dnsnla  (about  000  years  ago  according  to  their  own  histories)  they 
found  the  oountiy  occupied  by  the  Binui^.  The  descendents  of  the 
ancient  line  of  Idngs  are  still  livmg  on  the  Indau.    Their  origin 

*  A  simQar  belief  is  entertained  by  lome  of  the  Dyak  tribes, 
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was  sopernatiinL  When  Pinnia  saw  tiiatt]i0laiilabouid«dhnai 
lie  ooniidered  it  neceasaiy  to  send  a  Idng  to  rule  oyer  tiienu  One 
day  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  was  heard  to  proceed  from  a  bamlNb 
It  was  split  open,  and  the  '*  R4jfii  Knui"  stepped  out. 

Although  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  Malayan  rulers  thay  con* 
aider  the  country  as  being  stall  their  property,  awl  donot  tdeiatetlii 
interference  of  tiie  Malays  in  the  actual  government  of  the  intokr. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Bmu4  have  derived  tfaeur  tUf 
ticideasfroma  Hinduor  likmised  race.  The  baas  of  their  reBgloa 
and  reli^ous  practices  b  Poy^ngism,  in  itself  a  speries  of  auUer 
Schamanism,  and  this  they  have  united  in  a  very  remaikible  BUUiNr 
to  a  mixture  of  theism  and  demonism ;  the  onedtkuer  of  Hiada  €iigiO| 
as  I  incline  to  think,  or  borrowed  from  tlie  Arabs  thioi^  somepaiti* 
ally  converted  tribe  of  Malays ;  and  the  odier  having  a  osniidBiiUi 
resemblance  to  the  primitive  allied  re^giMs  of  the  Dyaks  ol  Bormo 
on  the  one  ride,  and  the  B4tt&s  €i  Sumatra  on  the  other,  llisnode 
in  which  the  three  systems  have  been  united  so  as  to  beamalgBDitri 
into  a  conristent  whole  is  deserving  of  conaderation.  Poyiaipim  r^ 
nuons  almost  unimpaired,  or  rather  the  Poying,  while  '"T'?^T"lng  the 
character  of  priest  and  to  a  certain  extent  abandoning  that  of  winrd, 
retains  in  effect  his  old  porition.  He  still  commands  the  deaioni  by 
incantations  and  supplieaidons,  and  their  power  rather  than  Us  owa 
has  been  subordinated  to  the  Drity.  At  the  same  time  tUs  ideaof 
an  ullimatft  and  supreme  creator  has  not  greatly  altered  thor  eoa* 
cq^ns  of  the  demons.  Originally  in^Mrsoaations  of  tlie  Vilri  aal 
Destructive  forces  of  Nature, — or  thereoogmtion  in  nature^  lhiea|h 
the  first  union  of  reason  and  imagination  in  futfa,  of  a  spiritiMl  p0W* 
cr  which  animates,  destroys,  survives,  and  perpetually  renews  die^ 
ttble  forms  and  forces  of  the  world, — ^thdr  presence  was  still  aBoived 
to  fill  the  sensible ;  and  Nature  herself,  both  matierhd  iad  spMoili 
was  subjectedto  God.  That  extramundane  thefam  wUch  peniades 
many  higher  religions,  adapted  to  the  andent  belief,  leftlhedBmofli 
in  the  possession  of  the  worid,  and  if  it  rendered  their  power  dsrifi- 
tive  instead  of  self  subsisting,  it  also  entirely  exiduM  mut  frfli 
the  presence  of  the  Deity.  While  by  Us  suprame  power  sBdoani- 
science  he  could  control  aU  thmgs,  he  refluiaed  to  Aelna  fiodafiir 
off. 

It  is  in  thtt  adaptation  of  diflbrent  faksltt,  rather  thMkin  a  spedfe 
agreement  in  any  details,  that  the  Binu6  reygien  on^  be  eSBtparrf 
with  that  of  the  Dyaks.  Theinia|^nBtk>nef  thek4tft>hasbeepflw« 
fertile  ayd  daring  in  proportion  to  their  greater  civilizatkm  snd  oo»* 
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lileiHy  of  idew.     If  both,  were  indebted  to  an  Isbmusod  tribe  or  ti 

Mahomedan  nrnwionMies  for  thduos  it  is.  difficult  to  conjecture  how, 

tfaqr  «eqiiii«d.80  much  wttiiout  acquiring  more.     No  Islaviite  co\d4 

baro  tanglit  them  that  there  is  no  God  but  one*  without  adding  that 

Mahomtid  is  his  Fn^het.    If  their  thdsm  has  an  Arab  source,  it  is 

BSt  fikfllly  that  it  resulted  £rom  the  endeayoura  of  Arabs  to  eonyert 

then,  but  .that)  in  the  early  days  of  Islamism  in  the^Ardupdag^^ 

fonn  imperfect  conception  of  the  new  £uth  was  eanied.to  them  by 

kslf  cooTerted  natiTcs,  and  that  their  minds,  or  the  mind  of  the  Po- 

jiog  or  Foyinga  who  introduced  the  innovation,  sdxed  the  rimple 

sad  great  idea  of  God,  and  rejected  or  failed  to  comprehend  the 

scheme  of  feitii.  with  which  it  is  surrounded  in  the  mind  of  the  Ma* 

bc—tfJan.    What  gifss  some  countenance  to  the  surmise  that  somo 

s^gfc%  instructed  convert  inpartod  to  them  that  idea  of  Iskmisn^ 

whidi  had  impressed  itself  on  his  own  mind  as  tranaoending  all  elso 

that  it  announced,  b  the  name  under  which  the  Deity  is  known. 

Hi^  occasjonally  unite  it  to  A^Uah  and  the  words  '^Fi^nin  Allah" 

which  such  a  convert  might  have  fipeijuently  heard  in  the  mouths  9f 

Araba  aught  readily  be  changed  to  '^Pinn&n  Alhh,"  by  tb^  ccinmioa 

subathiition  pip  iwf^  and  the  latter  word  fall  into  disuse  from  the 

bdief  that  the  first  was  the  essentia]  or  principal  one.  The  substitution 

of  a  men  incision  ior  drcumdsion  may  have  been  the  result  of  tho 

vague  and  in^perfect  comprehension  of  Islamism  and  its  requisitions^ 

wludi  led  them  to  rsst  satisfied  with  a  partial  compliance  with  it. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  circumcision  or  anal- 

agous  practices  existed  in  the  Archipelago  anteriour  to  Islsimsm. 

Th^  kind  of  invention  or  imagination  i^layed  in  the  traditions 
rtqpeeting  the  origin  of  man,  the  advent  of  the  Rdj&b  Binu^,  and 
tiie  domestic  strife  in  the  family  of  the  mountain  Luldmdt,  is  similar 
to  tiiat  ezlubited  in  trnditions  found  in  different  parts  of  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Cdebes,  and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  incidents 
are  diffensnt,  but  the  character  of  the  inventions  is  the  same. 

The  number  seven  which  occurs  in  the  story  of  the  advent  of  the 
first  hum^  pair,  is  frequently  used  in  the  Dyak  superstitions.  It 
also  appears  in  the  B4tt&  religion,  and  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  Hindus. 

Tbe  Dyaks  have  a  supernatural  being  named  Pramdn,  wbo  is  a 
akre  of  H&  t&ili,  a  contraction  of  the  MaUy  (Arabic)  AlUh  Tafla. 

Iftiie  PiroittOf  the  Binuibe  not  derived  from  the  Firmftn 
ADih  of  tiie  Malays,  it  may  haVe  had  a  more  ancient  Hindu  orP 
gin,  and  peihaps,  when  we  consider  the  numerous  and  uncquivoc4 

0  2 
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marks  of  sudi  an  oftgni  Hrliicb  tiie  refigion  of  the  BMd«  and  Df« 
«ks  bears,  (l»oth  recognize  a  sttpreme  God  under  the  ttme  naaie 
Biebata,  JdbM,  Dewati,)  it  is  most  reasonable  to  think  ffaMi  the  K« 
nti&  had  acquired  t^e  Idea  of  God  before  the  Introducthm  of  Mthomed- 
anism,  whether  the  name  under  which  he  is  known  at  present  be  t 
corrupt  Hindu  one  like  Jubata,  or  a  corrupt  Mohomedan  one  like 
Ha  Td^.  A  Sanskrit  name  forthe  supreme  bdnghas  some  resem* 
blance  to  it,*  but  that  to  which  I  am  most  Induied  to  refer  it  fo  Pfr* 
m61f  (which  indeed  may  be  considered  the  same  word,  for  the  f  tad 
n  are  permanently  conrertable  in  some,  and  easily  convertible  m  tmof 
languages)  a  name  under  which  Vishnu  is  known  in  southern  Indit, 
who  with  Pbliar  (Oanesha)  is  followed  by  t^e  (Ad  Hindu  ocdoDy  of 
Malacca,  and  whofie  name  fs  borne  by  many  Hindti  immigiante  in 
Singapore,  and  occurs  also  in  TamuHan  history.  According  to  Nt- 
layan  history,  Hindu  Malays  colonized  Singapore  atid  southern  Jo* 
hore  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  there  was  an  earlier  Hhida  eomnra* 
nity  on  this  Johbre  river  which  was  in  a  flourisAAig  conffitlott  m  tiie 
ninth  century.  Trom  them  the  Knu^  may  have  learned  to  know  a 
Supreme  God'  under  the  name  of  TaraAl  or  PSrmto.'f  I  shall  re- 
turn to  this  subject  when  t  come  to  consider  the  langua^. 

A  complete  parallel  exists  between  the  religions  of  the  Dtab, 
!6inu^  and  BdttHs,  and  the  elaborate  and  Itnuriant  imagmations  with 
Which  the  primary  and  essential  ideas  have  been  ovemm  by  the  fart, 
and  the  simplicity  in  which  they  have  been  retailed  by  the  secomi, 
are  directly  referable  to  the  dilference  in  the  dtaractets  and  derrfoj^ 
ments  of  the  ^wo  people.  Hie  primitive  religion  of  the  Arehipdago, 
—a  variety  of  the  Schamanisn  which  probably  prevuled  before  Bu- 
dliism  over  all  eastern  Asia,  which  lingers  around  the  mosque,  andhis 

'  —       

not  entirely  faded  away  in  the  West  in  the  presence  of  nearly  WWywrs 
of  Christianity,— is  still  the  essential  belief  of  the  Dyak,  the  Bfaui 
and  the  B&tta.  In  it  they  repose  a  practical  fidth.  By  It  they  sceic 
to  defend  themselves  from  diseases  and  other  nnsfortanes,  to  secure 
tlie  ministry  of  good  spirits,  and  counteract  the  maleficence  of  cril  ones. 
It  is  <me  of  the  Hving  springs  of  their  habitual  thoughts  and  actions, 
and  as  such  remains  a  prominent  link  between  the  extreme  south 
and  the  nortli  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Amongst  the  Behnun  tribes  we  recognize  a  pure  SAamanism 

"*  CoinpiNra  also  tht  modeni  Besg&tf  JWmm  sfgi$tmB9$'f*rmmatmat 
God,  tbs  Tavpil  iPara,^raMiia|  JParaverofi  d:c. 

t  Many  sects  in  Southern  India  believe  Uiat  there  is  one  Suin-eme  f<od, 
^Vishnu,  Narayana,  Para  Bralinia,  Ptrmal  ^,^iibo  is  too  dented  is 
sttend  to  the  person^  requesti  of  mortals. 
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with  lU  afcampmyjiig  cfavms  and  talitiiiaiis ;  a  Kviag  Hutii  liresU 
fromtbeanciMit  diijsol  eastarn  «n4  middie  Asim— pve$ffying  iu 
prifltine  vigour  snd  nmpUcitjr  in  the  aiiietoQiith  aaiturf^  wHoMdrtd 
by  tke  BttdUitie  dphige  which  hm  paased  over  the  vastaottth  eatlerB 
K^ons,  and  aent  m  naoj  wvrea  to  different  parts  of  UieArehipebigo; 
aod  niistii^  the  preMma  of  the  Islauhii  which  stirreunds  it. 

The  Poyfa^  a&d  F&wing  of  the  Beraum  tribes,  the  Foyiag  of  the 
Biiui^  the  ni&na  (tf  the  Dyaka,  aad  the  D6to  and  the  Si  Btaae  ti 
the  Bttte,  are  all  the  Shaann,  the  Priest  — ^wixard — physiciaa,  in 
different  shiyee. 

I>BAS    RfiSPEOTINO    SOME   NaTUBAX.    PhSNOHBNA,    DrBAD   OV 

Smali*  Pox  and  the  Sea  &c. — ^The  BiniUis  have  no  written  £ha< 
ncter,  and  so  far  as  I  coidd  learn  hardly  any  indigenous  literature. 
It  IS  probable  however  that  th^  have  many  chants  or  rude  songe  eon<* 
tuning  a  number  of  the  words  of  their  original  language.  A  few  of 
these  were  repeated  to  me.  They  believe  the  world  to  be  globular 
«h1  enelosed  in  the  sky.  ''  The  sun  and  moon"  siud  a  Binua  to  me 
one  night, "  move  round  the  earth,  so  that  now,  while  we  are  in  dark- 
ness, it  is  light  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  where  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing." Clouds  and  rain  they  believe  to  be  produced  from  the  w^yes 
of  the  sea  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  A  Mintira  declared  to  me  that 
fogs  and  clouds  were  the  sweat  of  the  sea  at  flood  tide.  Wliea  thun- 
der is  heard  in  the  north  or  south,  the  Binui  S9.y  "  berbdnf  poco  utdra 
or  sUtaa"  the  north  or  south  tree  is  sounding,*  The  only  explanation 
1  could  obtain  of  this  was  that  in  the  north  and  south  were  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  great  beam;  that  in  the  north  being  twenty  days  journej  be- 
yond Boko  where  there  was  a  great  hill  from  which  the  north  winds  is- 
sue. Hiey  have  no  division  of  time  save  the  natural  one  of  the  north  and 
south  monsoons,  each  of  which  they  caU  "  si'tlUidn  hangin,"  a  wind 
*year.  The  Binua  mark  time  (as  the  Mintira  also  do)  by  the  sea* 
sons  when  paddy  is  cut,  when  fruits  ripen — '*  musim  piddi,'^  **  musini 
buah.^  Like  the  Malays,  when  pressed  for  a  definite  statement  on 
ft  subject  on  which  th^ir  ideas  are  indefinite,  they  answer  at  random. 
The  fiither  of  a  family  told  me  that  his  age  was  eight  years.  They  in- 
dicate the  progxesB  of  the  day  by  the  inclination  of  a  stick.  Early 
monuBg  is  represented  l^  pointing  the  stick  to  the  eastern  hori- 
zon. Placed  evect  it  indicates  noon,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about 
45'*  to  the  i^est  it  corret^Kmds  nearly  vrith  3  oVlock,  and  so  on.  In 
this  way  a  gmde  who  is  familiar  with  the  path  can  intimate  with- 

^  The  Malays  use  the  wordpoc?  to  indicate  directions  on  the  borizoni 
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In  an  hoiir  the  time  tt  which  »  paiticulir  plioe  wiH  be  roMJiei, 
■nd  describe  with  eonridmmble  aceuncf  the  ^stance  of  one  pliee 
9laog  the  route  fitmi  another.  DiBtaooai  exoeedbgr  a  ftiedon  of 
a  d^  are  reckoned  by  nigihta,  as  in  some  of  the  Mynerin  if- 
laiids.*  Like  the  northern  tribes  liief  have  a gfreat  dread  of  ttie  iei,a 
feefin^  arisii^  ftooi  exaggexalsd  ideas  lespeeling  wavesy  sea  MchnfJi 
and  pirates.  Hiey  liave  another  natural  fesr  carried  to  ezesM— ^ 
of  small  pox.  Tlie  expbmalion  they  giro  of  this  is  that  In  kmet 
times  dieir  trilie  was  risited  and  greatly  thinned  by  it,  and  IfaattTow 
was  then  made  tliat  they  and  thar  descendanlB  in  all  time  tseone 
should  flee  from  its  presence  wlienerer  and  whereever  it  appeired. 
If  it  should  again  break  out  they  would  abandon  the  victim  and  tiie 
locality. 

The  Binu£  of  the  Lingfu  and  Sayong  are  sud  to  close  thdr  rivers 
by  fetling  trees  when  they  hear  that  this  disease  prevails  at  Johore 
L&mi,  or  elsewhere  in  the  country.  Vaccination  would  prove  i 
great  boon. 

The  Mhitir&  have  not,  Hke  the  Binui,  acqmred  any  of  the  Malay- 
an ideas  respecting  the  form  of  the  earth,  motion  of  the  sun  &e.  Tlie 
dark  spots  in  the  moon  tiiey  befieve  to  b«  a  tree,  beneath  wlildi  dts 
a  lunar  ^emy  of  man,  who  is  constantly  Icnotling  strings  together  to 
vake  nooses  to  catch  us,  which  he  would  succeed  in  doing  dki  not 
some  pitying  mice  as  Aligently  employ  themselves  in  biting  throng 
the  string.  They  do  not  know  how  or  whence  the  wind  comes,  but 
befieve  that  theh*  incantations  cause  tempests  to  subside.  Tliej  do 
not  with  the  Malays,  Chhiese  &c.,  believe  that  edfpaes  are  caused  by 
a  naga  endeavouring  to  swallow  the  sun  or  moon,  but,  Ike  some  of 
the  Folynesians,  that  an  evil  spirit  is  devouring  or  destroybg  ^ 
Many  of  them  however  have  a  different  notion.  They  beBieve  the 
Ay  to  be  a  great  pot  suspended  over  the  earth  by  a  string.  Hie  earth 
around  its  foot  or  edge  (k£ki  l&ngft)  is  constantly  sending  up  qmmti 
wUch  would  Join  the  sky  and  entirely  close  it  hi  over  us  if  an  M 
man  did  not  cut  and  eat  them.  Should  the  string  break,  every  tbn^ 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  would  be  crushed.  *  Hie  sun  Is  a  woman 
who  is  tied  by  a  string  which  her  lord  is  always  pulling.  Tlie  moon 
is  aldo  a  woman  named  Kundui  who  is  married  to  JUofdng  Ar- 
tdngj  the  maker  of  the.nooses  for  men.  The  stars  are  the  chiUren 
of  the  moon.  Hie  sun  had  formerly  as  many.  Fearing  however 
that  mankind  could  not  support  so  much  brightness  and  heat  they 
agreed  each  to  devour  her  children.    Hie  moon  however  instead  of 

*  Ellis  Researches,  vol.  I.  p.  998. 
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MttSng  lier  ^tin  Md  them  from  the  aght  of  liie  san,  who,  believbg  ^m 
to  be  ill  devoured,  eat  up  her  own.  No  sooner  had  die  done  so  than 
the  moon  hroogfat  her  fiuailjr  out  of  their  hicBn§f  plaoe.  The  mm  on 
seemg;  (hem  wit  filed  with  despafar  and  rage,  and  chased  the  mocm  to 
loD  her.  Tins  chase  has  continued  ever  since,  the  sun  sometiBie» 
pettiqg  so  near  the  moon  as  to  Ute  her,  wUch  is  an  eclipse.  The  moon 
atiH  hides  an  her  children  during  the  day  when  her  pursuer  is  near 
and  only  hrmgs  tiiem  out  at  night  when  she  is  distant. 

When  a  MintM  becomes  mad  his  parents  must  IdH  him  to  pre- 
vent lib  kflfing  other  persons.  A  sharp  wooden  sword  must  be 
used. 

Loans  are  freely  given  and  no  pledge  is  erer  taken. 

Trs  eblation  of  THfi  Malats  to  the  Binua.— Erery  outlet 
from  the  country  oftheBinu^  is  occupied  and  guarded  by  Makys,  who, 
by  preventing  tiie  free  access  of  strangeiis  and  wortdng  on  the  igno- 
nace  and  fears  of  the  Binnfi,  keep  them  imprisoned  hi  the  interior. 
Hsvbg  eflbeCually  kcked  them  up  in  fte  jungles,  tiiey  piVy  upon 
them  hi  the  most  unscrupulous  manner.  It  is  probabb  that  if  the 
character  of  the  Binu&  had  been  weaker  they  would  long  since  have 
been  reduced  to  direct  sUvery.  But  although  timid  and  unwarlike, 
thejr  haire  stohbom  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  any  attempt  at  com- 
pihMm  is  met  wHIi  an  obstinate  refflstance.  The  Malay  therefore 
respects  tiie  independence  and  the  h&dto  of  tiie  Binui,  adapts  him- 
self to  his  notions,  and  has  recourse  to  craft  and  cajolery  to  attain 
^  ends.  He  treats  his  victims  with  a  great  shew  of  respoct  and 
laadnesB,  and  cheats  them  to  thdr  fiuses  in  tiie  most  courteous  and 
fiiendly  manner.  While  he  dreads  tiie  power  of  the  Foyings,  he  is 
wd!  aware  at  tiie  same  time  of  the  influence  of  his  bolder  and  more 
energetic  and  reckless  character  on  the  Binui,  and,  when  occasion 
retpdres  it,  talks  of  Ins  good  wiQ  bdng  abused,  of  the  inadequaqr  and 
dihtoriness  of  the  return  that  is  bemg  made  to  him  for  lus  advances, 
and  hhts^tfaatif  his  debtor  does  not  prove  more  diligent  he  will  not  be 
aUe  Co  restrain  his  anger. 

Hie  KnuA  of  Johore  evidentiy  owes  to  t^e  Makys  every  depar* 
ture  from  his  original  forest  habits.  If  we  deprive  him  of  tiiose  ar* 
tMisB  for  which  they  have  purposely  hafected  him  with  a  taste,^.  and 
tiiQse  widdi  he  has  voluntarify  sought  from  tiie  desire  to  huitate  a»d 
^prosfanate  to  the  habits  of  the  more  civilized  appropriators  of  Ins 
comitry,  tiiere  will  remain  hardly  any  tlung  to  distingiush  lum  from 
the  wilder  of  the  Bermun  races.     Indeed  examples  may  yet  be  seen 
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^  men  whose  indalence  piefcpto  thent  §rom  wofMog  up  ta  the  U^ 
]xtees.  wbiek  the  MaUjs  ca^ict^  and  wbo  lUre  io.the  condikkm  of  ^ 
UflB  advaaced  Jabfos,  Adr  49djr  flotfiuig  a  <M»itw  «d^  ti^ir  Ibod 
liautod,  diirii^tbe  greater  pait  of  ^JieyiHu*,  to  Iti0  fnMboe  id  thm 
VMagB  and  of  the  foreat. 

Comqwired  vidi  the  labour  which  the  aequiB^on  of  theaaoenaiica 
of  life  eoato  them,  that  which  ig  required  to  obtain  the  few  faaaaiks 
and  eonyeniendes  to  which  th^  are  now  haMtuated,  ia  cxeenire* 
Inatead  of  »  acanty  and  uregular  supply  of  dolhing  and  otlier  aHi- 
eles,  it  ahoald  sufice  to  raise  them  to  a  oondition  of  greater  plenty 
and  comfort  than  the  Malays  themselves  liaye  attained,  because  thdr 
industry  is  greater. 

The  Malayan  Panghulu,  Jinnang,  or  other  Head  in  each  river  is 
ate  the  head  of  the  monopc^  of  tnde  with  the  Binu^.  Stcangcn 
wbOreiit^  4te  river  lor  trading  purposca  visit  him.  He  tither  aup« 
plies  tliem  from  faSa  own  store,  purchases  what  they  require  from  the 
Melees  of  die  river,  or  aUowa  the  traders  to  do  ao  directly,  lliis 
^fltem  iaeofoiced  with  more  or  ksa  strietaesa  according  to  the  cha- 
rseter  of  the  FBoghulu,  hut  traffic  is  alwa^  to  a  certain  extentcsryi* 
•d  on  without  hk  intervention*  Straiigecs  are  ahaolutely  prohibited 
from  tra^ng  wil^  the  Binu^* 

.  The  Malaya  of  aottthem  Johore,  from  thdr  long  iotereoune  with 
oAer  nations,  and  tlieir  pkatical  babitB»  wUch  were  continued  down 
to  very  recent  times,  and  are  still  engndned  in  man^  of  them,  have 
acquired  a  peculiar  cbaiieter.  They  retain  ouich  of  the  manner  of 
the  uneerrapted  Malay,  but  tbeir  couiteay  ia  aeen  to^lie  on  the  aur* 
free,  is  liaUe  to  be  converted  into  a  tone  of  effronteiy,  and  even  witii 
the  better  bred  often  faUa  to  hide,thw  tnm  diaporition.  They  are 
greedy,  bold«  frequently  re^Uess^  designing  and  dec^Mil.  I  apesk 
of  those  whose  efaaracters  have  bem  dev#k^>ed  under  eiveumstaaeei 
which  have  giten  free  Scope  to  their  activity.  Every  wh^re.numbees 
fare  to  be  met  with  hi  whom  the  puratiiador  rapacious  ^Hipom^^iM 
not  been  fostered  by  opportunity. 

The  Malays  settled  on  the  rivers  leading  .into  the  couatoy  of  the 
•Binn&  may  be  dfarided  into  three  dassess  The  nmghula  and  fats 
reiathres  and  dependents;  Milays  of  ioboM^  fr^quentlf  from  H* 
loh  BUagA,  enjoying  0aine  omsideralion  and  mfluenee-fitmi  Ihair 
Means  aud  tiidr  connectaons  in  SiBfapore;  end  misoeUaooeni  set* 
tiers  who  have  not  this  adv8nfti^«  The  tmdB  with  the  Pfam^  'a 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  They  aet  in 
concert.    The  prices  at  whieh  arUdes  bought  end  ^d  areto b« 
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nlued  2s  from  time  to  time  Tfs^ulated  hf  the  Panghulu,  who  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  matterst  consults  the  principiil  men  of  the  river. 
31ie  I>oghuln  then  confers  with  the  BdtCns  of  the  Bmuis  on  the 
subjeet,  and  so  manages  the  discussion  as  to  carry  his  point.    The 
principle  on  wliich  the  sH^Ung  scale  of  prices  is  managed,  is  to  main- 
tain a  lugh  value  for  what  is  sold  to  the  Binuds,  and  a  low  one  for 
what  is  bought  from  them.    When  the  Binud  rice  harvest  has  been 
xvaped,  they  are  pCTSuaded  tihat  rice  is  every  where  so  plentiful  that 
Its  priee  is.veiy  small,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  cloth 
&c  is  high.    When  their  stores  are  exhausted,  the  price  of  rice  is 
laiaed  as  much  above,  as  it  was  formerly  depressed  below,  that  of 
the  Shfgapore  market.    The  result  of  all  the  enquiries  which  I  made, 
aoj  of  numerous  instances  of  barter  of  which  I  was  a  witness,  is  that 
the  M^ys  sell  the  goods  which  they  purchase  in  Singapore,  at  ad- 
Tuees  of  from-  100  to  400  per  cent  on  the  prices  to  them,  whOe  they 
buy  tib&n,  camphor,  dammar  and  other  produce  of  the  forest  at  100 
to  400  per  ecrtt  under  the  price  which  they  recdve  for  it  in  Singapore. 
Thus  a  voyage  of  two  or  liifec  days  enaWes  ^©Malay  to  double  or 
fdntaple  the   value  of  goods  transf ered  from  Singi^pore  to  Johore 
and  firom  Johore  to  SingiHP<>r^-     ^  ^^  *^®  "^  "^^  entirely  by 
barter,  the  Malays  have  a  double  profit  on  cveiy  traiwaction.     But 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  having  established  this  vultorine  system^  of 
trade,    tliey  resort  to  every  indirect  mode  of  enhanrang  their  gains 
that  is  conostcnt  with  the  preservatidn  of  the  trade.    They  make  ad- 
nnoes  of  goods,  and  as  theur  debtors  are  unacquainted  with  wrifmg 
and  acoouniB,  they  have  little  difficulty  in  exacting  more  than  the 
atipvlaled  return  from  those  whose  memories  are  not  very  tena- 
ceoos ;  for  the  retom  is  made  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  as  forest 
prodiiQe  is  coUected.     But  tlie  most  certain  and  constant  mode  of 
defnuidiiig  the  Binud  is  in  wdghing.     This  is  generally  done  hurri- 
edly, and  when  »  pretence  is  made  of  doing  it  more  carefully  the 
beam  is  brought  into  a  horizontal  position,  not  by  the  counter- 
poise of  the  weights,  but  by  tiie  finger  of  the  Mahiy.    This  mode  of 
wdghing  has  now  become  so  prescriptive  that  altliough  the  Binu^ 
generally  are  aware  that  the  Malays,  do  not  weigh*  fairly,  and  some 
baye  CT^  acfluired  so  much  knowledge  of  the  balance  (Cliinese)  as 
to  p«i' Wt  ki  what  the  fraud  consists,  the  Maky  laughs  it  off.  insists 
it  is  idlriidit,*  ind  icfivcrs  the  article  to  one  of  his  attendants  or  tosses 
U  into  hiTcanoc.  '  to  shew  more  definitely  the  extent  to  wKfch  the 
Malays  talM  advantage  of  the  ig«or»noe  of  Ike  Binoas  J  add  #ome 
statements  of  the  jjtices  of  articles  at  tfiffc  Aiit  places. 
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ArticlcM  sold  to  the  Binudi. 

Siogipore  prices  of 
amilar  artidM. 
ToImcco,  . ."    one  catty*  . .'    ^  1  13  cenU; 

San,         . .       „  gviUmg. .  IB}  cents.  4    „ 


CocaaaU, . .     each 
C<wne  Sarongs,  each                ^  2 
Bngb        ,       (inferior),  ^  5  to  6 
WhHelN^,                              38  to  75 
Readkercfaief,  58 
Coarse  red  cotton  dodi,  one  yard  38^- 
Larfe  piste  (coarse),        . .  38^ 
SnaD     9,           99  9 
3} 


4    ♦ 


Saucers, 
Cups, 


9 


99 

»9 

9> 
J» 
9> 
»9 


llo2  „ 

50  „ 

<$ltol.  25  „ 

10  „ 


14 
10 
10 


1 


n 


»> 


>» 


ji 


)* 


II 


Articles  h&ughtjr&m  ike  Bmuds. 


Lignum  aloes, 
Camphor, . . 
Dammar,  .. 
Benjamin  (mUed) 


Singapore  pric^. 
1  catty  38  cents         66  c(s.  to  ^S*  2\ 

„      ^  16  ^  „  30 

1  picul  35     „  75  „  k  upwards 

„       „    9  ^6to*W 

On  thb  Linoiv. 


Articles  sold  to  the  Binuds, 

Singapore  price. 

Rice  (coarse  and  undeaned)  5  gant.  ^  \         15  gant.  ^  1 


>» 


99 


99 


Tobacco  one  catty  of  abt.  12  tails,  18  cts. 

Salt,     . .  . .  . .      13  gaut.  „    1         26     „ 

1  small  blanga,. ...  9  „ 

1     ,,     kwaOi,..         ..  38i 

1  huge      , 77 

Parang,..  ..  ..  S^J 

1  coarse  kniJFe, . .         .  •  20  „ 

Hie  intercourse  between  the  Malays  and  Binufis  for  tradmg  pi 
poses  is  frequent  and  almost  constant.  Owmg  to  tiie  oomparH 
narrowness  of  the  Peninsula,  and  tlie  short  distance  and  wint 

*  These  are  the  actnal  prt ess  of  articles  enmined,  and  the  8iB|ip<a« 
prices  in  general  are  those  of  articles  of  the  same  quality. 
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^1 
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mmuitains  between  die  rhner  heads,  the  whole  eountry  is  easily  ne* 
cessible  to  the  Malays,  so  that  there  is  luu*dly  a  Icampon^  that  is  BOt 
fkited  by  them.  It  is  pTfihMy  a  eonseqaenee  of  this  oon^mal  in* 
feereoarse  that  the  Bhiiii  language  has  been  almost  superseded  by  the 
Mah^aa.  That  they  spoke  a  cKstinet  langfuage  before  the  Malays 
occupied  tiielr  rivers  I  am  qtdte  satisfied,  althongh  they  have  no  tra* 
dhion  that  they  ever  did.  This  oonchision  is  drawn  from  the  folio#- 
ing  eonsiderations.  Although  their  knowledgfe  of  Malay  is  very  cou'* 
siderabiey  they  speak  it  in  a  rude,  imperfect  manner.  They  are  igno- 
rant of  many  words  whkh  even  iffiterate  Malays  know  and  occasion-* 
ally  use.  lliey  often  speak  ungramadcally,  and  have  adopted  phrased 
such  as  a  foreigfner  would  have  recoiu^  to,  bat  which  are  not  idioma- 
tle  Malay.  They  apply  mrne  words  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  give 
too  great  a  latitude  to  others.  An  instance  which  is  of  constant  oc- 
currence win  illustrate  this.  The  word  '^  bodo^*  signifies  an  ignorant 
person.  The  Binu6  almost  invariably  use  it  for  *' I  dont  know.*' 
One  day  I  hefM»d  its  meaning  still  farther  stretched.  A  woman  picked 
up  a  ehampada  in  the  forest  and  called  out  to  her  husband  *'  bodo  P^ 
I  asked  how  a  fruit  could  be  a  bodo,  and  it  was  explained  that  the 
word  meant  that  the  ehampada  '*  would  not  do,"  was  too  much  de- 
cayed to  be  used.  Some  words  of  the  ancient  language  still  keep. 
tfieir  ground,  and  are  more  generally  heard  than  the  correspauding  Ma* 
hiyan  words.  Others  again  have  hitherto  escaped  oblivion,  but  are  so 
seldom  used  that  it  is  probable  they  will  ere  long  be  obliterated. 
'neir  pronunciation  of  the  Malay  is  exceedingly  broad  and  Is  also 
guttural  and  somewhat  nasal.*'^*  They  speak  very  slowly  and  give  to 
ev«ry  letter  its  full  power.  A  striking  peculiarity  is  that  they  speak 
the  Malay  as  it  is  written,  which  proves  dther  that  Uiey  acquired  the 
language  before  the  fesluon  was  introduced  of  omitting  the  final  k 
and  initial  h  m  many  words,  or  that  the  Malays  from  whom  they 
originally  learned  it  had  not  adopted  these  elisions.  Thus  they  say 
**  k^wmf  tfilwdak  t&whd''  "  tdhan  hinddwk  hair."  All  the  Malays 
around  them  in  the  Peninsula  have  dropped  or  greatly  softened  the 
final  k  and  initial  A,  but  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  period  when 
tiie  change  took  place.  It  was  probably  gradual  and  insensible,  and 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Ishunism  when  the 
Arabs  gave  their  alphabet  to  the  Malays.  I  cannot  venture  to  decide 
how  fkr  the  nearest  Malayan  race  who  retain  a  similar  pronunciation 

*  The  Bermun  tribes  have  a  drawling,  nasal  speech,  but  not  harsh  and 
guUUrai. 
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may  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  Binud  until  I  have  made  faitiiaf 
enquiries  on  the  subject. 

In  offering  some  introductory  remarks  to  a  series  of  oontribatioBS 
to  the  ethnogn^hy  of  the  Ardiipelago  (in  which  this  hurriedly  writ- 
ten paper  has  accidentally  taken  piteedence,)  I  tookoccairiontodwdl 
on  the  extreme  interest  of  the  languages  of  even  tJie  rudest  races, 
and  the  neoesaty  imposed  by  our  very  Imperfect  knowledge  ef  any^ 
and  ignorance  of  most,  of  ascertaining  these  languages  befone  seeking 
to  penetrate  the  thick  darkness  which  envelopes  the  early  history  of 
this  r^on.  The  Binud  supply  a  strong  illustration  of  this  necessity^ 
In  our  immediate  vidnity  a  people  are  found  in  the  noddle  of  tiie 
Johore  forest  No  one  knows  how  long  they  have  lived  there,  or 
whence  thdr  forefatliers  came.  They  themselves  have  lost  the  last 
vestige  of  the  tradition  of  their  real  origin,  and  it  is  a  mystery  to  the  Ma- 
lays who  must  have  known  them  for  many  centuries.  They  have  abeo- 
lutely  no  history  that  goes  farther  bade  than  two  or  three  generations. 
It  is  the  language  alone  therefore  that  can  enable  us  to  cross  the 
gulph  of  oblivion  that  stretches  between  them  and  their  progenitors* 
If  it  cannot  afford  materials  to  construct  a  solid  and  unbroken  bridge, 
it  may  at  least  supply  us  with  stepping  stones.  At  present  I  offer 
no  observations  on  the  remnants  of  the  original  kngnage.  Many  of 
the  dialects  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  compare  them  are  not  to 
be  found  in  books,  and  the  task  is  one  demanding  much  time  and 
extendve  research.  Some  highly  interesting  results  have  already 
been  obtained  from  a  partial  comparison,  but  it  would  be  premature 
to  enter  on  this  until  my  enquiries  are  more  advanced.  While  a  lai|^f 
proportion  of  the  words  differ  from  those  dialects  of  the  Bennttn 
tribes  with  wMch  I  am  ac<|uainted,  several  occur  in  those  forei|p» 
languages  which  have  other  words  in  common  with  the  latter.  These 
aboriginal  words  are  in  some  respects  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
which  Johore  has  afforded.  I  found  no  architectural  monuments  of 
the  Hindu  era  of  the  Archipelago,  no  andent  images  or  Inscriptions, 
such  as,  in  the  north  of  the  Peninsula^  in  Sumatra,  Java  and  Borneo, 
exdte  the  enthusiasm  and  reward  the  toil  of  the  aroheologist  But 
m  the  liring  symbols  preserved  in  the  language  we  are  transported  to 
mgen  still  more  remote.  The  primitive  people  of  the  Archipelago 
apeak  to  us  in  words  free  from  Sanslmt  and  Arabic  taint,  which 
daim  for  their  descendants,  now  seduded  in  the  central  forest  of  Jo« 
hore,  a  brotherhood  with  many  nations  which  have  risen  to  import- 
amce  on  the  busy  stage  of  the  eastern  world.  How  mudi  of  tlie  an« 
dent  history  of  the  Archipelago  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  tfa^ 
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languages  of  the  Binu&  and  the  Bermun  tribes,  will  be  considered 
when  the  voeabularies  which  I  have  been  for  some  time  preparing 
are  published 

Many  of  the  Makys  have  Binu&  wives,  who  of  course  are  Islam- 
ised.  The  Binu4  on  their  part  are  debarred  from  seeking  wives 
amongst  the  Malays,  and  this  must  always*  have  luul  considerable 
influence  in  checking  the  natural  growth  of  population.  The  first 
Malay  adventurers  were  probably  more  numerous  in  males  than  fe- 
males. In  many  places  the  Chinese  tend  to  absorb  the  Malays  in 
thdr  turn.  The  more  dvilized  and  wealthy  races  thin  those  below 
them  of  their  women,  and  necessity  drives  the  latter  to  make  up  the  loss 
in  some  measure  at  the  expence  of  those  still  lower.  This  is  one  of 
those  fundamental  facts  of  ethnog^phy  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  speculating  on  the  g^radual  extinction  of  aboriginal  races 
when  comparatively  civilized  colonies  come  into  contact  with  them. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Malays  in  the  Peninsula  behind 
Malacca  are  desoendents  of  women  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  the 
Malays  in  their  turn  gave  wives  to  the  immigrants  from  China,  so  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Chinese  of  Malacca  have  Malayan  blood 
in  their  veins. 

Binuite  occasionally  embrace  Islamism,  but  although  attachment  to 
thdr  old  habits  and  pride  in  the  antiquity  of  their  race,  concur  with 
thdr  want  of  regard  for  the  Malays  in  rendering  them  averse  to  this 
conversion,  tiie  Makys  are  persuaded  that  they  will  ultimately  be 
entirely  amalgamated  with  them.  This  is  a  fate  which  every  const- 
deration  of  humanity  and  religion  urges  us  to  endeavour  to  avert. 
As  yet  the  Binui  preserve  mucli  of  tlieir  natural  openness  and  ho- 
nesty of  character,  and  their  whole  disposition  is  such  as  to  give  as- 
surance that  they  would  prove  willing  recipients  of  Christianity, 
were  it  presented  to  them  in  its  purity  and  simplicity.  Were  an  in- 
telligent, and  kindly  missionary  to  settle  amongst  them,  the  supe- 
riority of  his  character  to  that  of  the  Malays  would  speedily  gain 
for  lum  the  influence  and  authority  of  a  father.  A  great  improve- 
ment in  thdr  condition  might  be  brought  about  by  merely  placing 
their  intercourse  with  the  Malays  upon  a  just  footing,  to  accomplish 
which  the  influence  of  the  Singapore  government  and  the  authority  of 
the  Tamdngong  would,  it  may  be  anticipated,  be  readily  accorded. 
The  hitter  dpes  npt  derive  any  advantages  from  tiie  system,  of  rapine 
which  prevails  in  all  his  prindpal  rivers.  A^t  present  while,  in  many 
places,  his  subjects  are  procuring  t^ban  at  prices  of  21-  or  3[  dollars  per 
picul,  he  pays  tiiem  rates  vary uig  from  7  to  lOdolkrs.     Ipnovationd 
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would  of  course  need  to  be  made  gradually  aad  with  prudence ;  and  to 
overcome  the  direct  and  indirect  opposition  which  might  be  expected 
from  the  Malays  great  temper  and  firmness  would  be  requldte.  Bat 
with  the  sincere  concurrence  of  the  Tamiingong  all  difficuMet  would 
in  time  be  overoomey  and  he  wouid  derive  so  much  advantage  from 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  most  laborious  oiaaa  of  his  aulgccls 
that  interest  alone  wouid  prompt  hiin  to  continue  tiie  good  woric 
when  once  begun.  Johore  is  now  the  only  Malayan  country  over 
which  we  have  a  direct  and  almost  absolute  influence,  and  we  derive 
little  credit  from  the  fact  that  while  the  small  Settlements  which  we 
have  acquired  on  its  coast,  Singapore  and  Malacca^  abscHrb  near^  all 
its  trade,  we  have  never  made  the  least  effort  to  improve  the  ooih 
dition  of  its  people."^  ^liat  its  capabilities  are  I  shall  have  an  op|Mr* 
tunlty  of  shewing  when  I  enter  upon  its  geography.  In  th«  meta 
time  I  hope  that  the  facts  contained  in  this  paper  may  awaken  tone 
interest  in  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  that,  from  one  qaauia  or 
another,  protection  and  sympathy,  which  thdr  igDonmoe  preveoti 
them  from  seeking,  may  come  to  them. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper  I  have  had  occasion  to  compare  or  con- 
trast the  aborigines  of  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  with  the  M«]ayii 
the  B&tt^  and  the  Dy^ks.  In  comparing  th^  hmguage  with  thit 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Sumatra,  with  the  Jafmoese,  i^dsatts, 
Bawean,  and  Madurese,  with  the  known  Dyak  languages  and  the  pe- 
culiar Malay  of  Borneo,  and  with  the  languages  of  the  northera 
boundary  of  this  circle,  the  Peninsulas  of  Eastern  Asia, — where  the 
whole  originated  and  where  many  words  are  still  found  in  oomnum-- 
I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  more  critiosl  exanuna- 
of  aU  the  ethnological  affinities  of  these  people  than  would  be  suited 
to  the  nature  of  tiiis  paper  even  if  I  were  already  in  possession  of  all 
the  requisite  materials.  Here  I  will  coily  remark  that  the  character 
of  the  Binui,  the  Dyak  and  the  B4tt4  b  essentially  the  same,  and 
may  still  be  recognized  in  the  Malay. 

The  Binui  has  less  developement  of  intellect,  and  less  ooiruption 
of  the  passions.  Natural  influences  are  with  them  greater  than  ar- 
tifidaL  Every  individual  and  every  fiunify  lives  more  in  the  pure 
and  firesh  presence  of  nature  than  of  men.     Detached  in  fomily  groups 

f  The  success  which  recently  crowned  Colonel  Butterworth'sendeavoors 
to  induce  the  Tamungong  to  send  Ms  sons  to  the  Eevd.  Mr.  Keasherrf » 
school  shews  how  much  might  have  been  accomplished  ere  now  if  all  tba 
successors  of  Sir  T.  S.  Raflles  had  recognized  the  improvement  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  country,  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  as  ohiects  worthy 
of  the  effective  aid  of  gOTernment. 
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in  the  forest,  Malayan  corruption,  which  would  long  ago  have  re- 
duced them  to  its  own  dye  if  it  coidd  have  operated  on  them  in  vil- 
Iige  masses*  has  found  no  assailable  point.  The  absoluteness  of  the 
influence  of  the  family,  and  of  simple  and  solitary  pursuits,  has  also 
prevented  the  internal  growth  of  vices.  There  Is  no  outward  influ- 
ence to  counteract  it.  Society  in  its  turn  contains  no  institution  or 
piindpie  that  can  interrupt  its  harmony.  Their  character  and  habits 
afford  no  room  for  any  disturbance  of  the  equality  that  reigns  through - 
ottt  llie  whole  community.  Hence  there  Is  no  appreciable  social 
strife,  or  ambition. 

The  BAtt^M  and  Dyaks  have  long  outgrown  the  dose  pressure  of 
wtfure,  and  agglomerated  into  social  masses  ia  wludi  the  pasrions 
hsve  fermented,  and  the  intellect  and  imagination  been  qmckened. 
Bat  these  social  nwsses  have  been  small ;  nature  has  not  been  driven 
ba<ck  on  all  sides  as  in  the  plains  and  slopes  of  Menangkabau.  Hence 
bodi  the  Batt^  and  most  of  the  Dyak  still  preserve  the  Binu^  charac- 
ter «t  bottom ;  but,  unlike  the  Biuul,  they  have  elaborated  their  super* 
stions  and  their  social  habits,  and  have  acquired  some  vicious  propensi- 
tiesy  such  as  gambling,  which  the  Batt^  carry  to  a  mad  excess,  and 
tiie  unnatural  customs  of  head  hunting  and  man  eating,  which  are  only 
more  startling  illustrations  of  the  universal  truth,  that,  without  a  reli- 
gion like  Christianity,  which  does  not  stop  at  precepts  and  doctrines 
but  spiritualixes  the  very  springs  of  action  and  fills  the  soul  with  the 
divine  idea  of  the  world,  virtues  and  vices,  and  particufau-ly  those  which 
are  national,  may  dwell  together  in  harmony.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
B^tt^  as  a  people  have  a  greater  prevalence  of  social  rirtues  than 
meal  European  nations.  Truth,  honesty,  hospitality,  benevolence^ 
diaatity,  absence  of  private  crimes,  co-exist  with  canmbaliBm. 

The  Bini^  nature,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  is  al- 
so very  recognizable  in  tlie  Malays,  although  the  pride  and  pretension 
engrafted  upon  it  by  labunism,  the  bold  and  active  part  which  they 
have  played  in  the  modern  lustory  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  courts  formed  on  the  Mahomedan  model,  have  obliterated 
much  of  its  simplicity  and  all  its  artlessness. 
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PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  HINTIRA. 

Having  failed  ip  my  attempt  to  bring  one  of  the  Bitmk  with 
me  to  Singapore  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  portraits  of  them.  The 
fall  length  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  in  the  accompanjing 
lithograph  are  two  of  a  party  of  Mintir&  from  Gunong  Bermun 
.who  lately  settled  at  Rambi&h  near  Malacca,  and  were  indaced 
to  visit  me  in  Singapore, — probably  the  first  voyage  that  any  o{ 
their  race  have  undertaken  for  many  centuries.  In  a  future  paper 
I  shall  give  some  account  of  the  impressions  made  on  them  by 
the  voyage,  and  their  behaviour  while  in  Singapore,  as  well  as 
several  particulars  which  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  prece- 
ding paper.  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  in  the  lithograph  of  dgfal 
heads  are  also  Mintirfis,  the  two  last  being  females.  The  remarks  res- 
pecting the  Binu&  physiognomy  (ante  p.  249 — ^252)  are,  on  the  whole, 
applicable  to  the  Miqtird.  The  full  length  figures  fail  in  doing; 
justice  to  the  originals.  The  face  of  the  woman  in  particular  al- 
though grave  is  not  dull  and  sullen.*  Some  of  the  profiles  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  originals.  The  second  is  the  least  saccess- 
ful.f  U  is  that  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  party.  His  (ealures 
are  remarkably  well  and  sharply  cut,  although  (h^  head  preserver 
the  general  6inu&  characteristics.  The  forehead  is  fine,  bat  as 
usual  the  cheek  bones  swell  out  laterally  beyond  it.  The  faces 
of  all  the  Mintiri  seem  to  be  formed  of  two  parts  separated  by  a 
line  across  the  eyes.  The  upper  is  the  forehead,  rising  from  a 
base  considerably  narrower  than  the  line  connecting  the  zygoma- 
tic projections.  The  great  bulk  of  the  lower  part  is  horizontally 
oblong,  the  external  lines  having  a  slight  inclination  inwards  from 
the  zygomatic  arches  to  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw  opposite  (he 
mouth,  after  which  tbey  converge  towards  the  chin  which  forms  an 
angle  much  more  obtuse  than  in  the  Biduandi  Kallang.  This  form  is 
given  by  the  lower  jaw  not  proceeding  directly  to  the  ear  but  form- 

^  While  it  thus  rather  fails  in  the  expression,  the  featares  are  otherwise 
drawn  with  great  accuracy.  With  reference  to  the  whole  of  these  Uthognplis 
I  have  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Wiber  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  drew  and  lithographed  them  at  the  last  moment.  If  the  baste  with 
which  they  have  been  produced  depreciates  their  value,  he  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  it. 

t  As  the  head  is  a  remarkable  one  and  very  aniike  any  Malay  head  ferer 
observed,.!  shall  endeavour  to  present  an  accurate  drawing  of  it  hereafier* 
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iiig  an  angle  be  low  it  The  vertical  doogation  of  the  upper  part 
of  (he  faoe  is  a  striking  feature.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw  through  the  lateral  projection  of  the  zy- 
gomatic ardi  to  the  top  of  the  forehead,  the  portion  above  the 
projection  greatly  exceeds  that  below  it.  Thus  in  P&rut's  face  the 
one  is  3^  and  the  other  2}  inches,  in  TaUL's  face  4  and  2| 
inches,  while  in  one  of  the  Biduanda  Kallang,  Saweng,  the  pro-> 
porlioDS  are  reversedi  the  upper  part  being  2^  and  the  lower  3 
in.  In  Noneng  the  former  is  3|  and  the  latter  3  in.  The  nose 
in  afl  is  small  and  slightly  turned  up,  and  the  mouth  large.  The 
hair  ialls  over  the  shoulders,  and,  with  one  of  the  men,  in  a  profu'* 
sioo  of  curls. 

Figsi  i  and  3  are  not  sufficiently  prognathous. 

The  toes  ot  the  Mintir&  like  those  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  in- 
ferior with  which  I  have  any  acquaintance,  are  spreading,  so  that 
the  foot  b  very  broad  anterionrly  in  proportion  to  its  length. 

Other  characteristics  may  be  gathered  from  an  inspection  of  the 
annexed  table  p.  305. 

THE  ORANG    SABIMBA   OF   THE   EXTREMITY    OF  THE 

UALAY  PENINSULA. 

Allusion  having  been  made  in  the  preceding  paper  to  the  in- 
sular tribe  who  were  recently  transferred  from  the  island  of  Battani 
to  (he  southern  cop.5t  of  Johore  by  (he  Tamungong,  and  also  to 
the  race  who  frequent  the  creeks  of  the  same  coast,  a  short 
Comparison  of  them  with  the  Binua  may  not  be  without  interest. 

Being  desirous  of  assembling  individuals  of  as  many  of  the 
wild  tribes  as  possible  under  one  roof,  so  as  to  compare  them 
carefully  with  each  other  and  with  the  Binud,  while  my  impressions 
of  (lie  latter  remained  fresh,  the  honorable  the  Governor,  with 
his  wonted  readiness  to  encourage  and  aid  enquiries  of  the  kind, 
procured  me  through  the  Tamungong  a  visit  from  two  of  the 
Sabimba  and  four  of  the  Beduanda  Kallang. 

The  Sabimba  previous  to  their  exportation  to  Johore  by  the  Ta- 
mungong inhabited  that  portion  of  the  island  of  Battam  which  is 
traversed  by  the  stream  called  the  Sungie  Sabimba  and  its  feeders. 

They  are  entirely  a  forest  people,  having  no  ladangs  or  cultiva- 
(ioQ  of  any  kind,  and  no  boats.    The}  are  consequently  barba(^- 
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OB5  in  tbeir  condition  compared  with  the  Binna.  AccordiDg  (a 
tlieir  own  tradilioBS,  however,  they  have  not  always  been  of  habHs 
so  rnde.  They  declare  fhat  they  are  of  Malayan  rate,  and  p$% 
the  foMowing  aecount  of  thenr  advent  in  Baflam*  Their  fiM'tfathm 
lived  in  the  land  of  the  Bngis,  and  were  of  agricoltttral  and  ma* 
Hime  habits  Mke  other  Malays.  In  the  coarse  of  a  voyage  fmm 
Celebes  to  the  westward,  a  vessel  containing  a  parly  of  them  and 
a  Hii^  Bugis,  was  lost  off  the  coast  of  Battim*  Some  of  thsa 
reached  the  shore,  and,  having  no  means  of  returning  to  thdr 
native  country,  remained  on  fhe  island..  After  a  few  geoeraiiois 
their  numbers  bad-  increased,  and  fhey  lived  in  oomfbrt  makiog 
ladangs,  and  gradually  regaining  the  condition  in  which  Aeir  shi(H 
wrecked  ancestors  had  fived  in  tbeir  native  land.  At  this 
stage  they  unfbrtunately  attracted  the  notice  of  pirates  and  their 
kampongi  were  ravaged.  New  ladangs  and  boascs  were  laade, 
but  again  ttiey  were  visited  by  pirates.  They  removed  to  another 
locality,  but  their  merciless  and  persevering  assailants  fbund  than, 
and  continued  to  repeat  their  attacks  every  few  years.  At  last  whea 
their  kampongs  were  destroyed  for  the  seventh  time,  they  gave 
ttemsdves  up  to  despair,  abandoned  their  ancient  habits,  and  sought 

• 

safety  by  wandering  in  the  forest  <and  restricting  themselves  to 
the  materials  of  food  which  it  spontaneously  yields.  To  prevent 
any  longing  to  return  to  the  comforts  of  civilization  from  again 
exposing  them  to  plunder,  slavery,  or  death,  the  whole  tribe  made 
a  vow  that  they  should  never  again  form  ladangs,  live  a  settled 
life,  or  even  eat  the  domestic  foyirl,  the  crowing  of  the  cock  having 
sometimes  betrayed  their  dwellings  to  the  pirates. 

Whatever  be  the  foundation  of  this  tradition,  it  expresses  their 
present  condition.  They  plant  no  vegetables  of  any  kind,  but 
use  the  leaves,  roots  and  fruits  which  the  forest  affords,  soch  as 
the  akar  kaluoa,  a.  sim&po,  a.  ajas,  a.  ^oprio,  a.  katfip^  the  umut 
nibong,  u.  b^yas,  u.  sird&ng,  u.  Uogkap,  the  buah  tamidak,  b. 
b^k,  b.  tampui,  b.  maneling,  b.  p^cho,  b.  k^bes,  b.  ridan,  b. 
kadumpa,  b.  r^njas,  b.  mangos  ut^n,  b.  kaladang,  b*  passil,  b* 
dnrian,  b.  lakup,  b.  pakala,  b.  tor6.  They  eat  the  flesh  pf  every 
forest  animal  which  they  can  kill,  and  when  occasionally  brought  in 
contact  with  more  civilized  people,  shew  no  objection  to  any  kind 
of  food  save  the  fowl  which  they  scrupulously  avoid.     The  wild 
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^tHmals  DMd  are  the  hog,  palando,  kora,  lutong,  musaag,  tap&i 
itvibong,  bewak,  m&iok,  pirgam,  kalongking,  koko,  tiong,  ptmai,  the 
oil  of  5Dakes,  and  many  kinds  of  flsh.  The  kijang,  rasa,  elephant^  and 
i*ear  are  not  foand  in  Baitam.  Flesh  of  all  kinds  is  cooked  by  the 
men,  Tegetables  by  the  women.  They  use  a  Dyak  sumpitan  which 
is  also  armed  with  a  spear  head  after  the  manner  of  the  masket  and 
hayonet«*  It  is  carious  that  this  weapon  has  been  imported  for 
them  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  they  have  not  acquired  the 
art  of  iorming  sumpit^s  of  bambus  like  the  Bermuns.  The  B<»r- 
nean  sumpitan  is  artificially  bored. 

They  make  rude  temporary  huts  in  the  forest  with  the-  floors  on 
the  ground,  and  never  remain  long  at  the  same  spot* 

Before  marriage  the  bridegroom  prepares  a  hut  of  his  own  to  which 
he  carries  the  bride  on  the  day  of  marriage  from  the  house  of  the 
Balin  where  they  are  united.  12  histas  of  white  cloth,  and 
some  siri  and  pin&ag  are  delivered  by  the  bridegroom  into  the 
Batin  s  hands  for  the  bride's  parents. 

The  children. of  brotliers  cannot  intermarry,  but  those  of  sis« 
ters  and  pf  a  brother  and  sister  may. 

\Yhen  one  of  the  family  dies,  the  body  is  washed,  wrapped  in  cloth 
and  buried  in  a  grave,  an  excavation  being  made  into  one  side  to 
receiTe  it.  Above  the  grave  they  place  rice,  a  pot,  an  axe,  a  hatchet, 
a  knife,  siri  and  pinang,  praying  the  deceased  not  to  call  on  them  or 
reqoire  anything  from  them  in  future.  A  fire  is  kindled  at  the  side. 
On  the.t,hird  and  seventh  days  they  visit  the  grave,  and  after  a  month 
aJ^ndon  the  house  and  seek  a  new  locality  for  their  residence.  The 
goods  descend  to  sons.  Adultery  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  1,000 
rattans,  seduction  of  a  virgin  by  being  compelled  to  marry  her  and 
give  the  customary  present  to  her  parents. 

Theor  ancestprs  were  warned  in  dreams  that  if  the  race  bathed 
tempests  would  visit  them.  Hence  they  abstain  as  religiously  from 
bathing  as  they  do  from  eating  the  fowl.  The  only  punishment 
which  the  Ifalays  threaten  them  with,  or  ever  inflict,  is  to  duck 
them  in  water,  of  which  they  have  so  great  a  horror  that  thej 
say  tiiey  would  prefer  being  killed  at  once. 

Dreams  are  greatly  dreaded,  and,  if  bad,  keep    the  dreamer 

'^  Tbcy  only  use  the  ipoh  to  poison  the  darts.  They  take  the  bark  of  the 
iree  (which  Is  a  common  one)  bruize  it,  and  boil  it,  till  the  Juice  is  of  the 
consii^lcncc  of  chaadu  (opium  prepared  for  smoking.} 
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in  a  sUte  of  niiMsifiess  for  some  days.  A  Sabimbt  6f  old 
dreamt  that  he  woald  be  IdUed  by  a  tiger,  aod  witlun  two  days  Us 
dre&m  was  fulfillad. 

The  eolmty  at  presimt  living  towards  Iba  baad  of  tbe  SoDgk 
timr&a  (wliidi  falls  into  the  Salat  Tamrfiu  or  eld  Strait  of 
Singapore  opposite  the  most  northerly  poiat  of  the  island)  eeasists 
of  35  men,  30  women,  and  15  childrem.  They  are  serfs  of  the 
Tammigong  being  un  der  a  Malay  Jeonaog  wtb#  employi  thea  in 
voliecting  t&bkn,  dammar,  rattans,  kayu  gham,  ebotty^  eh(bMKn  and 
wax.  In  return  be  gives  them  Hce,  sago,  and  very  rartly  a  little 
cloth.  Other  Malays  are  also  allowed  to  earry  on  a  iillle  trade 
by  barter  with  them,*  by  %bich  means  tbey  are  supplied  with 
axes,  hatehets,  earthenware,  cooking  pots,  iron  pans,  salt,  chilis, 
and  tobacco* 

To  describe  them  fnrfhcr  would  be  scarcely  anything  more  Ibaa 
a  succession  of  liegatives.  Thus  they  do  not  dfcmncise  or  in- 
cise, they  do  not  £le  the  teeth,  they  do  not  perforate  dio  lobe  of 
the  ear.  They  have  no  religion,  no  hanltts  or  other  sopemato* 
ral  beings  that  have  names,  hardly  any  medSeihes,  Ho  Poyings* 
The  husband  alone  assists  at  births.  To  aid  parturition  a  decoc- 
tion of  dintk  StioM  is  adnunistered,  abd  they  idso  samboran  like 
Ike  Malays.  A  fire  is  kindled  near  the  meiher  to  scare  away 
OVil  spirits.  A  decoclioo  of  tbe  branch  of  the  Mankuhis  »  also 
given  to  the  mother.  The  umbilical  coird  is  cot  with  a  tunsMn 
rot4n  Cor  ralfisn  knife)  and  konyet  powder  applied.  On  fhetiyrd 
^y  tbe  mother  bathes  in  water  mixed  witha  daboctioii  of  the 
ddun  kamdio  followed  by  an  applicalion  ofUme  joree*  She  then 
resariies  her  wandering  in  the  Jnn^e  in  •soalch  of  food,  her  child 
being  tied  closely  under  her  arm  With  its  month  to  the  breast  It 
^k>es  not  refceive  «  name  till  it  is  a  few  months  old.  The  childrea 
are  never  beaten. 

I  have  only  seen  two  individuals  of  the  rsiee.  One  is  ta  old  man 
and  the  other  a  middle  aged  womanb  Both  are  at  once  seen  to  b^ 
long  to  a  different  race  from  the  Bfnoa.  '  the  hekd  in  particular  is 
much  larger,  and  formed  on  a  different  4ype.  Tbe  (iceh  vety  kxig, 
arising  from  the  length  and  indlnafion  of  (be  lower  jaws.    The  lips 

*  Eieept  IntabiiD,  whiehthe;  caaaot  dispose  of  to  others  oaderpaiB 
of  a  dacking. 
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w  firm  bjtf  thick.  The  jaw  a  little  firogaiitlioiis,  tet  the  Onxwess 
of  the  Jips  d^DMoishes  the  eSect.  When  vieurf^  la  proQIe  th|i»  fea- 
tores  seeoi  to  bearraoged  pn  a  curve,*  The  m^ohas  a  ^u*do| 
^tr^Dg  aod  coan e  white  hairs,  which  is  strooger  Mian  that  whicti 
M«b}$  generally  possess  who  alkw  the  he#rd  to  gvow.  Pacji 
shoulder  has  a  hand  of  sinp^lar  hair,  bat  that  open  (ps  person  gene- 
nUy  is  not  reftarhaUe. 

His  abonMers  are  narrow  and  arms  Oeshleas,  approaching  in 
this  fwpect  IP  the  Aqstralians.  The  w(HqaB's  face  is  very  broad 
aooss  the  .eh»ek  bones,  so  as  to  present  tte  most  Mi^golian  o{ 
ay  ibe  be«d». 

Beth  iodiiMeala  at  .first  seemed  without  ideas,  and  eyerse  to 
coniersation.  The  man  when  questioned  answered,  and  to  a  certain 
ntttit  QTercame  his  reserye.  In  the  eveping  of  the  second  day 
he  became  very  Joqnacioiis  uMier  the  influeoee  of  a  glass  of 
eherry  brandy,  and  has  sinoe  been  oommiinicattye.  The  womao 
sUs  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  her  face  wearing  an 
expression  of  hop^kM  Cupidity.  No  smile,  no  glance  or  mo- 
lisQ  betraytag  the  presence  of  thought  or  feeiiog,  has  once  lighted 
«p  her  settled  look  of  dnloess.  Her  person  is  loaded  with  flabby 
iat,  and  clothed  from  the  waist  to  the  Jknees  with  a  dirty  sarong. 
A  rag  soanti&y  covers  her  bosom.  The  eorved  gitti  tfiban  handle 
of  a  pir&ng,  which  projects  abof  e  the  folds  of  her  saropg  tisUs  the 
oocnpaiion  from  which  the  poor  woman  has  been  summoned. 

I  reserve  my  reniarin  on  the  language  oC  thi^  tribe  and  of  the 
Bedaand&  K&Uing. 


THE  BIDUANDA  KALLANG  (W  THE  RIVBR  PULAI  IN 

JOHORE. 

The  Pnl&E  lies  Ctfthest  to  the  west  of  all  the  rivers  Uut  fall  in- 
to the  Straits  of  Singapore  from  the  Peninsula.  It  derives  some  geo- 
r^ical  irderest  from  its  rising  in  &unoog  Pul&i,  the  most  sopth- 
«r]y  mountain,  and  having  its  embouphnre  near  T^jong  Bouro  the 
most  southerly  point,  of  Asia. 

*  In  the  lithograph,  (profile  No.  8)  which  is  very  good  in  other  respects* 
^ne  lips  are  not  sufltcienily  thiek,  the  general  cune  too  Slight,  and  Uie 
lower  part  of  the  face  not  sufficiently  prominent. 


V 
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He  differs  from  (hem  and  the  Hiatiri  io  Ihe  abscAce  ef  Ibe  prog« 
AathoQs  form  of  the  tower  peK  of  (he  bae^  ie  its  being  deeper, 
and  in  the  angle  of  the  ohhi^  or  tbtt  fermed  bf  liees  drawn  froa 
it  (0  the  ootward  eKtremities  of  the  cheek  bonesi  heiBg  muGh  laore 
ecoAe.  This  arises  from  the  greater  length  of  ihe  lower  ja^w  and  iU 
proceeding  directly  in  a  alepmg  or  alightiy  ewnred  line  fi-om  ibe  car 
io  thediiii.  Ihe  general  eharaoter  of  his  face  is  between  Ihe  Ib- 
by  and  SianMse,  bat  perhaps  nearer  the  latter*  The  eipresnea  if 
mnch  mere  Siamese  than  Malay. 

M  the  (aces  are  less  lively,  but  at  die  same  time  less  indoleBti 
than  those  of  the  lfiath-&,  the  general  expression  quiet,  contented, 
pleasant,  non-obtrusive,  and  for  the  rest  blank.  The  ootliaei  ire 
less  roonded,  the  sldn  harriier,  and  the  eye  more  dulL  The  feitaret 
of  Siwdng  and  S&igo  have  a  pinched  or  compressed  look.  I  ne- 
ver saw  any  Maky  who  resembled  them. 

The  Caet  of  the  Killing  are  straighter  and  narrower  than  Ike 
Binufi,  and  the  toes  parallel  mslead  of  spreading. 


THE  ORANG  SLETAR. 

This  race  are  closely  allied  to  the  Biduanda  Kallteg,  (both  indeed 
appear  to  be  branches  of  one  tribe,  ike  aboriffines  qf  Singapore, 
end  both  derive  their  names  from  Singapore  rivers)  bat  thoogfat 
like  them  they  do  not  venture  to  sea,  they  are  not  confined  to  ooe 
river,  but  frequent  most  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  of  Jfobore  that  ha?e 
iheir  mouths  in  the  old  Strait  and  in  ihe  wide  estuary  of  ihe  Io- 
bore  River.  I  have  never  examined  them  desely.  The  foUoving 
exiract  from  my  Journal  relates  to  a  small  party  which  I  encoualer- 
ed  last  yoar  in  the  course  of  a  fcological  exploration  of  the  lohore 
estuary  and  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  sbgulariy  secluded  lives 
welch  many  of  them  lead.    Others  are  less  solitary  and  becbaroos. 

^*  1  now  pulled  across  Io  the  south  eastern  comer  of  the  esiaary 
and  entered  a  broad  winding  creek  called  Trus  Bin.  For  some 
time  nothing  b  visible  beyond  (he  mangrove  waUs  of  the  reaches 
^faich  expand  or  contract  as  we  proceed.  As  we  went  deeper 
end  deeper  into  this  lonely  creek,  the  feeling  of  its  wildncss  and 
seclusion  grew  stronger.  At  Tanjong  Rdaye  we  had  left  the  last 
trace  of  cultivation  behind,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  winding  shores 
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df  Ihe  creek,  the  smoothness  of  its  water,  the  stillness  thet  prevail* 
ed,  ihe  absolute  m  int  of  all  lirtng  things  and  all  signs  and  sounds  of 
life,  and  the  impression .  that  from  its  sitoatioQ  it  was  not  frequen* 
ted  by  boats,  gave  to  it  a  character  of  the  most  perfect  solitude. 
Whilst  enjojing  the  M  influence  of  this  character,  a  bend  of  the  creek 
suddenly  broke  the  apeil  by  disclosing  another  readi  in  which  were 
two  boats.    It  was  soon  renewed  and  redoubled  as  we  neared  them 
and  the  steersman  declared  they  were  wild  men,  and  cautioned  as 
to  avoid  doing  anything  to  frighten  them.    They  were  flt  accompa* 
niments  of  such  a  scene.     When  they  saw  us  they  paddled  hastily  to 
the  side  and  apparently  sought  to  screen  themselves  from  view  by  the 
mangroves,  but  we  were  too  close  upon  them  to  admit  of  their  doing 
so.    As  the  evening  was  falling  and  I  was  desirous  of  reaching  the 
foot  of  Gunong  Ba6  by  daylight,  we  did  not  stop,  and  I  had  there- 
fore no  opportunity  of  examining  or  conversing  with  them.     Their 
appearance  however  is  too  wild  and  remarkable  to  require  more  than 
a  moments  look  to  impress  itself  on  the  mind.     One  expression 
was  strongly  stamped  on  their  countenances,  that  of  a  dull  blank 
stupidity  almost  idiotical  in  its  excess  animated  for  the  time  by  the 
startled  and  frightened  look  with  which  they  gazed  at  us.     Their 
hair  hung  over  their  shoulders  in  a  tangled  mass  of  a  dry  dirty 
red.  In  each  boat,  a  woman  naked  to  below  the  waist,  held  the  helm 
oar,  and  a  man  paddled.    There  were  also  two  lads  ;  and  the  same 
idiotical  expression  was  so  deeply  stamped  on  the  face  of  each, 
as  at  once  to  reveal  a  life  so  miserably  contracted  as  to  exclude 
an  that  social  expansiveness  of  individual  nature  which  produces 
a  free  growth  of  mind  and  a  wide  range  of  ideas.      Compared 
with  these  wild  denizens  of  loneiy  creeks  my  unlettered  and  igno- 
rant Malays  and  B&wi&ns  assumed  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity.   The  contrast  between  them  and  the  Malay  in  particu- 
lar,  a  native  of  Johore  like  themselves,  was  so  marked  as  to  ren-* 
der  it  in  a  high  degree  difficult  to  account  for  the   difference  if 
both  are  of  the  same  stock.     The  Malay  bold,  sociable,  talkative, 
intelligent,  and  even  possessing  a  certain  peculiar  refinement  and 
sense  of  honour.     The  orang  utan,  although  speaking  the  same  Ian- 
goage,  idiotically  stupid  and  in  habits  liker  wild  animals  than  men, 
shunning  all  intercourse  that  can   possibly   be  avoided  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  apparently  having  no  social  feeling .  amongst 
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^%  A  eompariion  of  the  meoiuretnenU  contained  in  the  following  ta» 
IfU  wiU  ihew  many  facte  which  could  not  have  been  expressed  so  condself^ 
in  the  three  preceding  papers. 
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From  highest  part  of  anterior  Fonta-- 
nelie  of  scuil  to  orifice  of  ear. 

Fronoi  highest  point  of  occipital  pro- 
tuherance  to  orifice  of  ear. 


^  M  Nrf        Between  orifices  of  ear  measured  o- 
^^^ ver  eyebrows.  

Between  orifices  of  ears  measured 
vertically  across  middle  of  parietal 
bones. 


^3 


Circumference  of  the  head  measured 
round  the  forehead  and  occipital 
protuberance. 


M         '^^  soroioto»9       id.  round  the  lower  jaw  (chined*  bigh- 

"^         .    s*.  ut  to  iojo  N-^  gg|  point  of  occipital  protuberance 
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ipital  protuberance 

Breadth  between  the  roost  projecting 
points  of  the  zygomatic  arches 
measured  over  fuce. 


^  ""'^         SlraiBht  line  cnnnectin^td. 


Breadlh  of  brow  at  base. 
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Height  of  id* 
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Facial  angle 
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Angle  of  chin  formed  by  lower  jaw  d: 
line  drawn  from  chin  to  glabellum. 
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.  ,.  »-  ..^        Breadth  in  front  between  the  shoui- 
:  rf^rf^^o            ders. 
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§§  ^  ^        Circumference  below  the  shoulders. 
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S  oii  S        id.  at  waist. 
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g  S  g        Length  of  arm  to  wrist. 
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:  S^S        id.  of  hand. 
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Breadth  or  pelvis  in  front  measured 
>    oo^    •       between  the  anterior,  superior  spi- 
nous processes  of  the  Ilium.  .' 
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:   £^tS        Length  of  limbs. 
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id.  of  femur  IVom  the  great  tracan- 
•   S5S           ther  of  femur  to  the  external  con- 
•*-•*-               dyle  of  fibula. 
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»»«        id.  of  foot. 

4 

;  ;^j!x'^       Breadth  across  toes. 
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tHE  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  MtNTlRA, 

Irittt  90MB  Al^DITIOKAL  RiEllkAkftS  ON  fHfitlt  CUSTOMS,  &<^. 

All  diseases  are  caused  eitlier  by  spirits  or  by  the  spelb  of  men. 
Amongst  the  spirits  of  disease — tidntu  Pinydkii^ — ^the  most  power-* 
-  fill  are  the  Hdntu  Hamorany  ttdntu  Bdra  Sisip  and  jftdntu  Bdrd 
TerkiUn    These  H&ntus  cause  the  greatest  mortality.     The  Hdntu 
KiUmnbohan  (spirit  of  the  small  pox)  is  held  in  such  cfread  that  the 
Mintira  evinCe  a  repugnance  to  mention  its  name.    The  JffdtUu 
KanAong  haunts  the  abodes  of  itaen  to  afflict  them  with  pains  in  the 
belly  and  head.  The  Pitddkit  Pu?idn  (Malay  iamptindnj  tames  pains 
and  accidents  to  persons  who  haVe  had  a  desire  to  eat  of  ally  parti- 
cular article  of  food,  and  haVe  not  been  able  to  get  it^     The  Hdntu  Sa* 
burOj  or  Hunter  Spirit,  dwells  in  lakes  and  pools  in  riters.     His  body 
is  black,  and  he  has  three  dogs  named  Sokom,  or  Black-mouth. 
When  one  of  them  passes  a  hut,  the  inmates  make  a  great  noise  by 
healing  pieces  of  wood  &Ck  to  frighten  liim  away,  and  the  children 
are  caught  up  and  held  tightly  by  the  older  people.*     The  Hdntu  Si* 
buro  chases  men  in  the  forest  by  his  dogs,  and,  if  they  are  run  down» 
he  drinks  their  blood.     At  the  upper  extremity  f^w/tt^  of  every  stream 
dwells  the  Hdntu  Tingi.^    In  tlie  ground  lives  the  Hdntu  Kam&ng 
who  causes  inflammation  and  swellings  in  the  hands  and  feet,  so  as  to 
deprive  his  victims  of  the  power  of  locomotion.     The  Hdntu  t)on'' 
dong  resddes  in  caves  and  crevices  in  rocks.     He  kills  dogs  and  wild 
hogB  with  the  sumpitan,  and  drinks  their  blood.     Tlie  Hdntii  Penyd'- 
din  is  a  water  demon,  with  the  head  of  a  dog  and  the  mouth  of  an  aU 
ligator.     He  sucks  blood  from  the  thumbs  and  big  toes  of  men,  andf 
death  ensues,    '^en  he  leaves  his  watery  abode,  he  wanders  abou6 
incessantiy  in  search  of  food,  itntil  satiated,  when  he  returns  home. 
T*he  Hdntu  Kdyu  (wood  demons)  frequent  every  species  of  tree,  iiid 
afflict  men  with  diseases.     Some  trees  are  noted  for  the  niallgnity  of 
t;h^  demons.     The  Hdntu  Ddgo  haunts  graven,  and  assumes  the 

^  The  Malays  have  a  similar  bclier.  But  with  them  Sokom  is  preceded 
t»y  a  bird  named  B6r^bdr6.  Whenever  it  is  seen  iftar  a  bouse  as  much 
noise  as  possible  is  made. 
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forms  of  deer.  When  any  one  passes,  he  calls  them.  When  a  pef^ 
son  is  woimded,  the  Hdntu  PcfW  fastens  on  the  woond  and  sudcs  the 
blood.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  blood  flowing.  Amoqgst  the  other 
hintus  are  the  Hdntu  Chikd  (who  produces  more  excruciaiting  puns 
in  the  abdomen  than  the  Hdniu  Kambong)  the  Hdntu  Jimoi^  Hdn^ 
iu  Snldr,  and  Hdntu  Sw^,  To  enumerate  the  reinainder  of  the 
H^tus  would  be  merely  to  convert  the  name  of  every  spedes  of  di- 
sease known  to  the  Mintar&  into  a  proper  one.  If  any  new  disease 
appeared,  it  would  be  ascribed  to  a  H&ntu  bearing  the  same  name. 

The  Poy^ngs  and  a  few  others  only  have  the  power  of  afflicting  and 
destroying  men  by  spells.  These  are  of  various  idnds^  operating  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  rapidly  or  slowly.  The  most  noted  is  the  tuju,*  The 
Poyang  takes  a  little  Ulin  sdmbdng^  or  wax  that  hxia  been  found  in 
a  nest  which  the  bees  themselves  have  abandoned.  Over  this  he 
mutters  a  spell,  and  waits  his  opportunity  to  menuju^  because  to  en- 
sure its  success  he  must  not  only  be  able  to  see  the  victim,  however 
distant,  but  there  must  be  a  strong  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  of 
his  residence.  When  such  a  wind  rises,  the  Poying  takes  the  wax, 
places  a  vessel  of  water,  with  a  lighted  candle  or  two,  Wore  him, 
mutters  an  incantation  and  fixes  his  eyes  intently  on  the  water.  If 
he  can  see  the  image  of  the  victim  dbfancdy  in  the  water,  he  throws 
the  wax  into  the  ur,  and  the  wind  instantaneously  transports  it  to  the 
victim,  who  feels  as  if  he  were  struck  by  something.  Sickness  fol- 
lows, which  18  dther  prolonged  or  induces  speedy  death,  according 
to  ^e  exigency  of  the  spell. 

But  it  is  not  upon  every  one  that  the  spell  will  operate.  Many 
persons  by  supernatural  skill,  or  by  counter  speQs  or  charms^ 
surround  themselves  with  an  invisible  fience  or  waA,  wluch  not  only 
renders  the  spell  inoperative,  but  even  prevents  the  Poy^mg  finom  see- 
ing fbw  image  in  the  water.  The  use  of  invocations  and  charms  to 
avert  evils  and  evil  powers,  natural  and  supernatural,  to  counteract  in- 
cantations, to  mflict  maladies  and  calamities,  and  to  excite  love  and 
regM^,  is  common.    The  first  consist  in  general  of  pendbdrng^  call- 

■ 

*  TojQ,  meni^d,  literaUy^  to  point* 
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« 

edby  the  Malays  dod  pendlmMng  prayers  or  invocations  of  defence,* 
{from  dinding^  a  wall,)  which  must  be  repeated  seven  tames  at  sun 
rise,  and  seven  times  at  sun  set  The  following  ore  examples  of 
pendinding  used  for  protection  agunst  the  maleficence  of  enemies. 

PBNDINDING. 

Hong  k^hula  katambo  bisf  kanduri  Mag  limu  kahutin  katungalan 
akutd'dindbg  b&tu  ^Ucub&ring  dedinding  bumUi^r&p  b^rt&r&p  tutop 
angin  salt^ori  kan  l&wtoku  santd  sdbutdid^am  gantong  klim  k&but 
mat6  or&ng  miningo  &ku  d^t&ng  kl£m  k&but  plimun  &ku  m&limun 
siklian  muso  sitruku  l&w4nku  guru  sidik  turun  berdo^  fiku  mingin^* 
kan  doa  plimun  siklian  m^  muso  sitrukan  Mw&nku.  (I) 

P£NDINDIMO. 

Heh  pisamfn  nam^f^  bisf  fiku  di&m  ddMm  k^d&ng  m^eikat  sa« 
blis  dikiriku  aku  dl&m  d&l&m  kandong  kanddug  m^eikat  sabl&s  di<* 

(1)      INVOCATION  OF  THE  INWALLSD. 

Hong  I  horn,  iron  shoot,  an  offering  of  the  wise  to  the  forest  in  so- 
litnde.t  ^  ^^  ^<^^  walled  with  stone,  I  recline  walled  by  the  Earth 
my  face  downwards ;  cover  me  Salagorf  wind  from  my  enemies. 

*  The  proper  meaning  is  probably  "  Ike  invocation  of  him  who  is  walled 
in.'» 

t  With  all  the  assistance  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure  from  the  best 
naitve  Malayan  scholars,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  translation  on  which  I  can 
rely  of  some  parts  or  these  rugged  and  disjointed  invocations. 

flbnur,— rno  Malay  can  explain  the  meaning  of  this  word  farther  than  that 
it  is  used  in  original  Malayan  invocations  in  the  same  way  as  the  Arabic 
BitmtUah  in  the  modern  or  modified  ones.  It  is  deemed  a  very  unhallow- 
ed word,  ofgreai  power,  and  so  panoi^  C^^0>  that  if  any  man  uses  a  Hong 
invocation  three  times  nothing  that  he  undertakes  for  himself  vfiW  succeed, 
tnd  he  will  live  powerful  and  miserable,  able  to  afllict  or  assist  others,  una*- 
bie  to  help  himself.  It  appears  to  be  considered  as  a  recognition  of  an  Es- 
sence or  First  Principle  beyond  God,  and  an  appeal  to  It  for  power  which 
God  has  not  granted  to  man.  It  is  used  in  Javanese  invocations,  and  a  Ja- 
vanese explains  it  to  mean  Embryo  of  Being,  Primeval  Essence,  so  that  Sir 
T.  Raffles  conjecture  that  is  the  EUnduC^mCAum)  is  probably  correct.-^ 
History  of  Javai2nd  vol.  p.  369. 

KachtUa.  Chula  (instead  of  tandok)  is  the  name  given  to  hard  horns 
or  horn-like  parts  of  animals,  believed  to  possess  magical  or  medicinal  pro- 
perties, lang  limu  [i/muj  kahutan  katungalan.  The  Malays  caonot  affix 
any  definite  meaning  to  the  first  two  lines.  Instead  of  the  rendering  given 
above  a  better  one  would  perhaps  be  [magical]  science  for  protection  when 
alone  in  the  forest,— or  to  make  the  olTerer  alone  as  when  surrounded  by  a 
forest. 
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diam  didiUun  kradtog  roiUrikatwblfe  diadipaii  ko  tenu^iUhiMd 
inuigk^i  4ku  tenu6i4  luil^n  Untaog  nwtfliari  jlkahu  ladi  tuniiii  iika 
pun  tida  tenudSa  dan  teroMu^  bomi  dun  Ungit  mgngkiJ  ft  a  pun  lenu&ii 
jikalu  tid4  temi^iiL  bomi  dan  langit  iku  pun  tid&  tenuif^  tenu4i4 
m^yat  didalto  kubor  mengk^  4ku  pun  terni^^  bfrkat  dekabal  km 
do^  guruku  k&p&dl  dku  kabulkan  Mahamad  kabulkan  bagfndansul 
Allali  maki  kabul  dku  memakef  doa  s&rfbu  ni&w&  tiddldftu  ttn&ldi 
suud^  idiig  be.rnfdw&  didtds  dunfa  fnf.  (2) 


ClmrmB  to  giin  the  affecdon  or  good  will  of  the  person  charmed 
are  much  (ised.  Tliese  are  termed  Pengdseh  (by  the  Malays  dod 
pengdseh  from  kdseh^  love,  aftodon.)    The  following  is  a  specimen. 

PBN0A8SH. 

Minfa  4ku  sidHyong  ddiyong,  IHcu  tu&ng  dep^diur,  6ka  tigi  fika 

Tear  off  the  husk  within^  Hang  a  thiek  mist  before  the  eyes  of  him 
who  looks  at  me.  Come  thick  nust»  the  concealer,  and  render  me 
invisible  to  all  enemies,  opponent  and  assailants.  True  holy  in- 
structor descend,  and  pray  that  I  may  touch,  by  the  invocatbnof  in* 
vimbili<iy9  ftU  (h^e  e^  of  my  enemiesy  opponent  and  wpsailsntSt 

(2)      INVOCATIQN  OF  THB  INWALLBD. 

Heh  PIsanMn  which  art  named  Iron.  I  dwell  withio  a  fence  of 
Angels,  eleven  cua  my  left.  I  dwell  w^lUiin  a  fence  of  Angels,  eknren 
on  my  right.  I  dweljl  within  a  fence  of  Angels,  eleren  behind  me. 
I  dwell  within  a  fence  of  Angels,  eleven  before  one.  If  Mahamad 
•be  oppressed,  then  wiU  I  he  o|^re^sed^  If  the  sun,  pioon  and 
stai*s  be  not  oppressed,  neither  shall  I  be  oppressed.  And  if  the 
earth  and  heavens  be  oppressed  then  shall  I  be  oppressed.  If  the 
earth  and  heaven  be.  not  o(^essed»  neiUxer  shall  I  be  oppressed. 
If  the  dead. bodies  in  Uie  grave  be  oppressed,  I  also  wiU  be  oppress- 
ed. Blessuig  to  me  tlirough  the  reeepcioD  of  the  prayer  of  my  reli- 
fioQs  inrtructor.  Reeeive  it,  Mahamad  1  receive  it,  royal  prophet  of 
God !  and  grant  that  I  may  wear  a  prayer  of  a  thousand  livcs>  that  I 
way  nut  be  oppressed  by  all  that  breathe  upon  this  worlds 
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Bepfrffpijong,  dku  beijWn  Uh4ih  deri  ini  segdUL  miaanii,  heMt  ^Um 
memticd  peng&seh,  fadMs  k^h  segili  m^us'iA  i&ng  kSM  dud  berj6. 
rf  iimi,  iiB&k&n  antdr&  m&na8i&  ael&ngkan  nimpat  renting  Mju  k&- 
yan  bomi  dan  Ungit  tundo  k^eh  s6'^ul&  tundo  siiy&ag  tundo  gim^ 
p&di  ftku  jiig&.  (3) 


Tl)e  Pim^nfs  (from  mfinfs,  sweet)  renders  the  person  using  it  uni- 
versally agreeable. 

PIMANIS. 

Pucho  pim&nis,  diiin  jnm&nis,  ikn  titas  sdmbfl  berl&rt,  dudu  pun 
aku  terUdu.  m&nis,  berdiri  pun  aku  terl&lu  m4nis,  m4ni8  dipluiddng* 
ieg&l&  m^iJ8)&  berk&kS  du&  beij^  liini  sepirtf  bdlaa  daogan  m^ita-. 
hiri,  terlalu  m&nis  memandang  ch&yi&  muk4  aku»  birkait  aku  m&kei 
do^  punanis  n&i  ch&yfa  numis  df  muk4  ^Joi*  (4) 


The  Ptoundo  prociu^s  submission  from  others. 

PANUNDO. 

P&ku  nmdo,  piku  lind^  iku  Utta  diddlam  sibi,  ^u  dudu  d^dam 


(3)       PRATER  VOR  LOYB. 

Oil  I  stir  and  stir.  I  pour  it  out.  I  staad  erect  like  an  umbrel- 
la. I  walk  greater  than  the  sons  of  all  mankind.  Blessing  on  me,  using^ 
the  prayer  of  love !  Love  [me]  entirely  all  mankind  who  have  two 
feet  and  are  five  fingered.  Speak  not  of  men,  whilst  grass,  twigs 
and  trees  of  the  earth  and  heaven  bow  in  love.  Let  all  bow  in  affection, 
bow  in  love,  towards  me. 

(4)      PRATBR  FOR  SWEETNESS. 

Sweet  diOQlB,  sweet  leaves,  I  cut,  running  the  while.  Sitting 
[may]  I  [be]  exoeedixii^y  sweet.  Staadmg  [may]  I  [be]  exceeding* 
ly  sweftfe.  Sweet  in  the  €»^  of  all  mimkind,  two-footed  and  five-fin- 
gered, as  the  mooa  and  sun.  Exceedingly  sweet  to  be  seen  [be] 
the  lustre  of  my  face.  Grant  that  I,  usii^  the  prayer  of  sweetness,  a 
8^'eet  lustre  may  rise  over  my  face. 
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orfing  i&Dg  b^&,  aku  jugi  mint^rd  f dng  libb^  rdsiil  Allah,  melika- 
kan  &ku  nmbil^h  minilmii  m&mu,  Uai  dudu  8^il&  ]iUu»i8(&  ling  ber* 
iif6w&  &b^  tiindo,  tnndokan  AUfih,  tundokaa  Mobunad»  ditimdokan 
b%ind&  rusul  AIUUi,  birk&t  &ka  memikei  do&  pmuDdo  ^  nundo 
seg&ld  m&lllsil^  berk&ki  du&  bdij^(  limi,  kiihulkan  Allah,  ybalkin 
Mahamad,  k&bulkaa  b%(ndd  rasul  AU&h,  kabulkan  &ka  mem^kei  doi 
piaundo  6ku  mem^p  tdntong  berjiwi  8eg^&  maattdi  beridild  dni 
berjiri  lim&.  (5) 


The  Chucha  causes;  enemies  to  lose  tlidr  strength  And  be  humifi- 
ated. 

CHUCHA. 

Siltiso  p&d&ng  8il^ 
Siligf  bit^gr  sul&B^h 
Mfnti  tutop  h^  i^  gusiir 
Minti  bukd  Ud  i&ng  kfisth 
Aj^  ^j^  itAii  ^ch& 
Ana  l&i&ng  tumbo  deUmbl, 
Aku  j^h^t  6kvL  depuji 
Aku  s4M  4ku  disumb&h 
Usakan  samantird  mannsSa 
Berk^ki  du&  beij^  lim4 

(5)      PRATER  FOR  THE  SUBJECTION  OF  OTHERS 

A  nail,  a  low  nail  I  place  in  a  fflbi.*  [When]  I  sit  amongst 
many  men  [may]  I  be  amongst  the  greatest,  prophet  of  God !  Gxant 
me  the  fortune  to  cut  that  which  is  called  Mamu.  When  I  at,  may 
all  mankind  who  breathe  wholly  bow.  Make  them  bow,  God !  Make 
them  bow,  Mohamad.  Make  them  bow,  royal  prophet  of  God !  Grant 
that  I,  by  using  the  prayer  of  obdsance,  may  bow  down  all  men,  two 
footed,  five  fingered.  Grant  it,  God.  Grani  it,  Mohamad.'  Grant  it, 
royal  prophet  of  God.  Grant  that  I,  using  the  prayer  of  obetauce, 
may  stand  before  the  living  points  of  all  maakind  two  footed,  five  fia- 
gered. 

*  AkindofhandKerchier. 
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Sidftngkan  g&j£  putfih 

Giji  hUaag  s&bring  l&ut 

SongB^  bala  9ong86ng  g^ing 

SoDgs&iig  bulei  songs^  k&ki 

SongB^  t&ngan  songfi&ng  urat 

Songsfing  dliging  soaga&ag  diri 

Tundo  inmlnmh&  Idlfngking  k&ki  Idrf ku, 

Miidd  6ku  terklli&iig  turun  ^paojuni  ULw&ng 

A11&  ngang  diujong  bulo 

Aku  jolo  dangan  timi&ng 

Mdt^Ubari  terkU^k  dikming  &ku 

Simut  periling  dibfblr  &ku 

Chuch&  AIM  cbucb&  M&hamad 

Chuch&  bagmd&  rasul  Allah.  (6) 

(6)   INVOCATION    FOR   ABASING, 

SUuso  pddibg  nUisfi. 

Throw  a  sulfiseh  braodi. 

May  the  heart  that  is  angry  be  shut. 

May  the  heart  that  b  land  be  opened. 

Aj^  6}6  iiChi  dch&. 

A  young  lalang  springs  up  in  the  moist  ground. 

I  am  wicked,  I  am  applauded. 

I  do  wrongf  I  am  reverenced. 

Why  say  amongst  manldnd. 

Two  footed,  five  toed. 

Whilst  even  the  white  elephant, 

The  streaked  elephant  beyond  the  sea. 

Reverses  its  hfdr,  reverses  its  tusks, 

Reverses  its  trunk,  reverses  its  feet, 

Reverses  its  front  legs,  reverses  its  vdns, 

Reverses  its  flesh,  reverses  its  blood. 

Bows  down  reverentially  to  the  little  toe  of  my  left  foot# 

My  oH  pressed  out  runs  down  at  the  side  of  the  door. 


The  Pemata  Lida  is  a  prayer  for  r6ii4efiiig  eamSits  speechless. 

PBMATA    LIDA. 

PiD&ng  kring  pin^Lng  kotel 

DibU&  dik^i  g&jd 

Dar&  j^tong  (iku  konchi  tuUBgnii  &ku  p&ti  piLtd 

H^h  AlMh  H^h  Mohamad  Hdh  B^d&  rasul  AMh 

Mintd  k&bttlkaR  do&  peiDlit&  lidd 

Aku  m^tdkan  lidd  muso  sitru  l&wdnku 

Lim&h  dnkdu  kr&»k  aku 

La  illdhd  ilalldh  berkat  aku  menUikei  dod  pem&td  Udd.  (7) 


The  Pebindu  (from  himhi^  hatred,)  is  used  to  excite  hab^  in  the 
object  of  affection  towards  a  riYaL 


The  young  ngdng*  is  on  the  end  of  the  bambu, 

I  strike  it  with  a  sumpitan. 

The  sun  is  lifted  up  on  my  eyebroWH. 

The  wares  [of  the  sea]  roll  on  my  toiig«e« 

The  ants  follow  [each  otfcer}  on  my  Kps. 

Abase,  God  f  abase,  AfaftamAdf 

Abase,  royal  prophet  of  God ! 

(7)    INVOCATION  OF  THE  TONGUB-BRBAKBR. 

Dry  betelnut,  dried  up  betelnut. 
Cut  by  the  foot  of  an  elephant. 
His  hearts  blood  I  lock,  his  bones  I  break,  break. 
Heh  God !  Heh  Mahomed  1  Heh  roj^al  prophet  of  God  I 
May  the  prayer  for  breaking  of  the  totq;ue  be  granted 
That  I  may  break  the  tongues  of  enemies,  £oes  and 
Be  you  soft,  be  I  hard. 

La  iU&hhd  11  Allah !  bk»s  my  use  of  the  prayer  of  the  tongue- 
breaker. 

*  This  bird  frMiueats  the  upper  branches  of  the  highest  tree&  tndis  pro* 
bably  in  general  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sumpitan,  ^  * 
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PBBINCHI. 

Pudio  pebincbf  d&an  pebanclii  £ku  lintu  tujo  t&nkdi  tttjo  U  &ka 
gdntmg^  tujo  IciUi  &kn  megonting  h&d  in&sid&ngp  d&noitu,  ^Icau  me- 
mandfag  sifino  ftu  bagim&n&  &ngkau  memandfing  h&bu,  bagimdna  &ii« 
kau  mem&nd&ng  p&ylL»  duda  inkau  bincbS,  tidor  dnkau  bincbi,  beijd- 
)in  iakaa  binchi,  m&k&n  dnkau  bincbf,  mfindi  fingkau  binchi,  minum 
ankaa  bindif ,  kormdmei  bfiydng  sid&iig  si&iio  ita,  sampd  dg&  b&rl  pu« 
tus  bmdil  ^uikau  meUhait  piidd  riino  (tu,  memandlbg  ika  sa'orang  ter- 
i^pan  miiuB  b6gi  &ngkau  memand&ig  i&ag  bercbti&  maka  aka  du& 
bias  b4ri  turan  m&kSh&n  s&ma  tunrn  sm&ngafc  dakau  n&S  mfitA&ri 
duna  n^  sm&ngat  tHao  £tu.  (8) 

rBBlWCBI. 

Pacho  beruw&ng  rowing  disil&ng  ddun  pebinchf  fman  pujo  b&wi 
pnldng  hiti  diddldm  terl&lu  bincht  dnk&u  berdiri  bincbikan  si&no  ftu, 
dokau  beijti&n  binclifkaa  Maao  itu,  Ankau  ddor  bincbfkan  aidno  Itu, 
Qsikaa  8amaQt6r&  mdimaid  aidiingkan  nimput  rdntkig  kdya  V&jisk 
Ugi  bdbia  bincbfkan  raand&og  aidno  itu,  turon  chiUud  p&dd  muki  &ku 
j'lrflfii  bnrrhdhid  »dlft|f»  beroh4y4  Bwiki  aidno  iUi  \fikii\w\i  ti4dd 
bercbtidd  mdlam  ihUIa  bercbtUud  mttka  sidno  f tu  dka  turankan  mi- 
aid  pemdiua  dkft  ndlkan  dod  pebindii  Mndif kan  aegala  nmdt  a^gala 


(8)      INVOCATION  TO  EXCITE  HATRED. 

Sho0tB  of  thf$  Hate  pknt,  Icavas  of  the  Hafte  plant.  I  pluck  teren 
atattd,  aeven  leavea.  i  eat  tiiem  aeven  times,  and  cot  the  heart  <»f 
(tiieaonofauehanone.)*  Look  <m  that  penon  as  you  bek  upon  aehes^ 
as  you  kMk  upon  a  awamp.  Sittbg,  hate  I  Sleeping,  hate  I  Wdhlng, 
hate!  Eating,  hate!  Bathing,  hafte!  Drinking,  hate !  Cooie,  sha- 
dow of  (sooh  an  one.)  Until  tiuree  days  are  passed,  hate  to  look  on 
(such  an  one.)  Look  on  me  alone  as  sorpassingiy  sweet,  as  if  you  saw 
that  whidi  shoine  brightly  on  my  ftce.  Twelre  days,  when  the  sun 
descends,  let  yonr  spirit  descend  together  with  it,  when  the  sun 
rises,  let  ihe  spirit  of  (sach  an  one)  rise  together  witib  it, 

^  Here  the  name  of  the  person  agaiast  wham  the  doa  is  directed  is  mea^ 
Uoned,  when  osing  it^ 
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manuai  tunuili  pem^is  si^oo  ftu  n^  dod  peknnchi  diiiraki  a£oo  Ua 
h6his  binchi  nkilidn  iing  benu&w4  memand^oig  inuki  ntoo  (tu  me- 
jungit  swdrd  m^o  itu.  (9) 


The  Tdnlcal  consist  in  spoken  spells  or  charms^  or  in  amulets  or 
talismans. 

The  following  specimens  are  of  the  first  class. 

TAMKAL   TIKAM   6AJA. 

(A  spell  used  when  about  to  attack  an  elephant.) 
Hong !  gamp^  bddi,  gampfih  d&h  chimarong,  d£h  chimukar,  ribi 
kiri,  sibd  k^^,  &ku  membu&ng  b&£  gamp&h  gijk  mengiignot  g^ 
mengubdng,  mengub&ng  dis&brdng  dfioto,  prio  mendide  bl&ng&  moi- 
dide  sabr&ng  ttojong,  sibd  kiii,  ab4  k&n&a  sibd  kumb^uig  b&$  n^n^, 
^ku  melep^iskan  j^  t&ng^  (10) 

TAMKAL  TIKAM  6AJA. 

Idng  ndnd  kap^uli  &ku  i&ng  aku  kapddd  n^n^,  b&u  &ku  bfia  iyer 
biu  &ku  bdu  d&un,  bdu  ^Jni  b&u  t&D&^  b&u  dkn  b&u  n^n^,  b&u  dku  b&i 

(9)     INVOCATION  TO  SXCITB  HATRED. 

Shoots  of  Bemwaag  intermix  with  leares  of  the  Hate-phnt.  By 
faath  and  sacrifice  carry  away  the  heart  within  willi  excesnve  hatred. 
When  you  stand,  hate  (such  an  one.)  When  you  walk,  hate  (sodi 
an  one.)  When  you  sleep,  hate  (sooh  an  one.)  Speak  not  of  man- 
kmd,  whOe  e?en  grass,  twigs,  and  trees  altogether  hate  ta  look  on 
(sooh  an  one.)  Descend  hrightnees  on  my  fiuse.  If  the  nigiit  brigh- 
ten, then  shall  the  face  of  (sooh  an  one)  bqgliteik.  If  the  mght  do  not 
brig^iten,  the  fiuse  of  (such  an  one)  shall  not  brighten.  I  cause  tode»- 
cend  the  oil  of  sweetness.    I  cause  to  rise  the  UBvoeadoa  of  hatred. 

Hate !  all  people,  all  mankind. 
Descend  I  sweetness  of  (such  an  one.) 
Rise !  pn^er  of  hatred  on  the  hce  of  (sucb  an  one.) 
Hate  entlrdy,  all  that  breathe !  ta  look  on  the  &oe  of  (such  an  one,) 
ifo  hear  tiie  voice  of  such  an  one. 

(10)  Hong  I  quake,  ffhost,  quake.  I  wish  to  cast  down.  I  wish  to 
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kab^,  aantup  niiip<^ui  ^pha&og  ka  milntaiif  hidmg  niai^  IdUd  t4'- 
iskit  IMd  brit  t6iigan  dit&dng  tlngan  brfit.b^gi  digintong  hkbi  b&« 
M,  b^gi  digfinlODg  tamp&yiin*  bergii  b4fca«  stoi  bergr&  tiaigvn  n^n^, 
bergHl  s&m&  bergrd  t&li  prat  ni&mbat  jin  t^ogan  chadiu  n6a^.  (11) 


The  fdUo^ing  is  a  tdtikdl  or  chann  to  allay  storms; 

TANKAL  RIBUT. 

Rambong  per-rango'on  b&tongg&jii  menaut  g&jd  mengobdng  men« 
gobftng  sabrfing  Idut  si&  Idri  n&  k&n&n,  aku  kfimbtog  ribut.   (12) 


On  entering  the  forest  ibe  following  t^kal  b  repeated. 
8tb6  Idri  ab&  k^^  segfiUl  muso  stra  Uvr^nku  mintd  bu&ng  pan- 
ddngan  pad&  aku,  aku  beij&Uoi  sa'orang  jiiiL  (13) 


■I  mt 


strikei  Gro  to  the  left*  Go  to  the  right  I  caat  out  the  ghost,  quake^ 
The  elephant  murmurs.  The  elephant  wallows  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake.  The  pot  boils,  the  pan  boils,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
point  €ro  to  the  left,  go  to  the  right,  go  to  the  water  vessel,  ghost 
of  grand  fath^r,^  I  let  loose  the  fingers  of  my  hand. 

(li)  My  grandfather's  to  me,  mine  to  my  grancL&ther ;  my  smell, 
smell  of  water ;  my  smell,  smell  of  leaf ;  my  smeU,  Sniell  of  earth ;  my 
smell,  smell  of  grandfather ;  my  smell,  smeU  of  mud ;  eating  pinang^ 
nuxtore,  I  shut  grandfiither's  nose ;  hind  foot  do  not  nuse,  lund  fopt  is 
heavy ;  fore  foot  do  not  nuse,  fore  foot  is  heavy  as  if  there  was  bung 
a  split  stone,  as  if  a  water  jar  were  hung ;  move  stone,  with  it  move 
fore  feet  of  gFand&ther ;  move  together ;  move  entrails ;  recdve  the 
fingers  and  hand  of  grandchild^  grandfiither. 

(12)  Rambong  perrango'on  batong ;  the  elephant  gathers  in,  the 
elephant  waUo^Hng,  waUowiilg  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sea ;  go  to 
the  right,  go  to  the  left ;  I  break  the  hurricane. 

(13)  Go  to  the  left,  go  to  the  right,  all  my  enenues,  opponents 
uid  assailants.  May  your  regards  be  cast  aside  from  me.  May  I 
Mk  alone^ 


*  The  elephant)  to  ir  li#  y 
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Spdis  MM  fhMtwB  11*6  not  howBvi&f  imiited  m  timr  power  to  Hiaif 
todmab,  ftnd  ike  forces  of  nature.  Even  the  denMNu  ffcemwlfei  an 
sabjecfc  to  lliem.  For  protection  agnnrt  the  HtetaSAaru,  the  foU 
lowing  eharm  is  repeefted. 

Ap4  n&m&  isk&a.  Imjing^  Sokom  nte&  ^mk&a  Ibjing^  itto  n^ona  to* 
hanko  &yer  ntoa  tofinko  nddSaag  ntaa  tnteko  nite  p^  pigi  inkto 
pulixig  baw^i  ^jingka  pottng,  i^  dibura  rim.t6d&  Uibi  tfidi  nui 
ditiitaplob&ng  idons^  IdUb&u  idong  snda  ku  do6  bfiu  ka  b^wa  aiigm 
Ulu.  (14) 


The  H^tu  kapi^lu  and  H^tu  Kambong  are  exordsed  by  the  foI< 
lowing  spells. 


TANKAL   KAPIBLV. 


Hong  pitin  nrala  pifla  terb6ng  j^kil  bihmtok  hyam  tMx  tin 
membu^  «hvtfr pi^ dikiq)61& 6kn  membuinf  diMs  ki|ittilfa« 
piMu  mmf^  biilmg  diitfis  Ulp^tt.  (15) 


TANKAL   KAMB0N6. 

Hong  jiw&  muU  jiw&  jiw&  sheitan  suda  &ku  t&wiir  jiw&  tompdif 
suda  6ku  tiwir  jiw&  t&kin&  sad&  ^Jni  t&wir  4ka  membn^uig  jiwi  kns 
sm&ngat  (inkaiiU  sin&ngat  jiw4  b&ngket  bunkar  segalft  jiwa  dittm 
prut  d^dam  badan  terbit  lanch^ng  ^ika  mem^Ung  s^gaU  jiwd.  (16) 

(14)  What  is  your  nanae,  dog?  Sokom  is  your  nnBB,  bhdc  dog. 
Your  master's  name  is  Water.  Your  master's  nme  isRUda^;.* 
Your  master's  name  is  Forest  Begone,  go  you  awny,  take  your  dog 
away.  What  do  you  hunt  here  ?  Hiere  are  no  hogs,  no  deer.  Hw 
nostrils  are  shut,  the  smell  of  your  nose  Ihafv  duormed.  Mysnd 
the  wind  carries  away. 

(15)  Hong !  ferer,  primittTO  fever,  ty  snrqr»  be  phidced  0Kt|  Qui* 
charmed  biluntok.  I  cast  a  duurm  for  fever  on  your  head.  I  thivv 
it  upon  your  head.  Lose  the  fever.  M^  it  be  thrown  away  abore 
your  bead. 

(16)  First  essential  fife!  piimitive  fife!  the  devS's fife hsie I 

*  The  name  of  a  tree. 
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Anolefai  are  miaeh  used.  Thej«ref<miiedofpieeeioflatii7it,Un« 
gU,  and  other  sobsfeanees  t^rtuig  on  a  ahred  of  terap  baric^aiid  bound 
round  Ae  Deck»  wrista  or  waiife.  They  are  preienmtives  agnbst  de« 
nooa,  bad  winds,  and  genaraUy  against  all  evils. 

Tliare  an  spells  for  rendering  the  person  who  uses  them  in?ulner« 
aUe,  but  tlie  ibrtonale  possessors  are  careful  not  to  impart  them  to 
others.  T^ere  are  saroral  invulnerable  men  at  present  amongst  the 
Mintiri,  as  Lidt  at  Sbnai^^  Pr^nt  Brin^,  Hrnnhdng  at  Lobo^ 
AMa  at  KUng,  Ttmgg^dng  at  Simantin,  Pin^hulu  at  Jibbi,  Kdk4 
and  MhnpU  at  Ptag&waL 

WISHING  PLACES. 

There  is  a  famous  Wishing-Rock  in  Kl^uig  called  Bdtu  Tr^,  to 
wluch  the  Miiitir&  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  in  the  habit  of 
resorting.  A  person  going  there  must  not  carrj  fire  with  him, 
becaose,  if  »  qMrk  should  fall  upon  the  roelc,  it  would  immediately 
take  fire  and  be  consumed. 

On  the  rock  grows  the  flower  Chinkwi,  which  is  not  found  else* 
wbere,  and  can  only  be  gathered  by  women.  Whoever  possesses 
even  a  little  of  this  flower  acqnhres  great  power.  If  a  woman,  she  b 
followed  by  men,  and  if  a  man,  by  women.  It  is  kept  in  a  piece  of 
smaU  bambu,  and  placed  in  the  ear,  or  Dftstened  by  a  string  round  the 
waist.  If  any  person  wishes  to  obtun  a  portion  he  must  sleep  with 
die  woman  who  has  it,  and  taice  it  by  stealth.  In  the  morning  he 
must  place  8  or'  10  silver  rings  upon  her  fingers.  When  she  awakes 
and  sees  the  nngs,  she  knows  that  she  cannot  recover  the  Cbingicwi. 
If  the  flower  be  caried  to  sea,  its  vurtne  is  lost  It  is  much  sought 
by  the  Malays,  who  are  greatly  addicted  to  the  use  of  aphrodisiac 
charms  and  substances. 

There  is  a  Wishing  Vhct  on  the  sunmut  of  Gunong  Bennun, 
which  tt  much  resorted  to  by  the  surrounding  Mintir6.    Other  moun* 

charmed.  The  life  tbat  lodges  have  I  charmed.  Itie  life  that  is 
affected  have  I  duumed.  1  cast  out  tlie  hard  (evil)  life.  Let  your 
apirit,the  spirit  of  your  life,  rise  and  be  lifted  up,  all  the  Hfe  in  your 
)>el]y,  m  your  body,  sprioi;  up,  be  drawn  oqt*    I  rephice  all  your  life. 
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tain  summitBare  also  wishingf  places,  because  each  has  its  good  spirit 
When  a  person  goes  to  a  wishing  place,  he  carries  with  him  two 
wMte  fowls,  and  all  the  different  articles  of  food  in  use*  Tlie  latter 
he  places  in  a  sort  of  Ihit  basket  or  tray  made  of  rattans,  whidi  he 
suspends  from  a  tree,  or  places  on  the  highest  point  of  the  sniiuidt. 
fle  then  kills  one  of  the  fowls,  pladng  it  on  the  tnj,  and  sets  the 
other  free.  He  now  rilently  addresses  to  the  spirit  of  the  mountain 
all  the  wishes  that  he  has  at  heart  This  done,  he  prepares  and  eats 
a  meal  on  the  spot.  If  what  has  been  desired  at  tiie  widiing  place 
does  not  come  to  pass,  it  is  revisited  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  after 
which,  if  the  ^h  still  remains  ungratified,  it  is  conridered  tiuit  the 
spirit  is  not  fityorable  to  tiie  wisher,  and  he  therefore  repairs  to  ano* 
ther  mountain  spirit. 

SUPERSTITIONS  OF  CULTIVATION. 

it  was  mentioned  (p.  255)  that  the  Binui,  on  commencing  a  new 
ladang,  make  offerings  to  the  J{n  Bumi,  A  Mintir£,  when  he  has  re* 
solved  on  abandoning  his  old  ladang,  searches  for  a  good  locality. 
Having  obtidned  one,  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  sa- 
pematural  powers  are  favorable  to  his  occupying  it.  This  he  does 
by  attendngtohis  first  dream  after  selectingit  Should  he  dreamof 
being  chased  by  a  dog,  or  by  an  enemy,  or  of  entering  Water,  or  of  wa- 
ter flooding  tlie  locality,  or  of  any  other  inddent  which  is  considend  a 
bad  omen,  he  proceeds  to  seek  for  anotiier  spot.  Hie  fovorable  omens 
are  to  dream  of  felling  or  climbing  trees,  ascending  a  hlD,  or  of 
gronring  plants  &c.  When  Ids  dream  gives  Mm  assorance  tint  he 
has  selected  a  fortunate  place,  he  repairs  to  it,  takes  a  littXe  siri, 
repeats  a  charm  over  it,  chews  it,  and  then  spits  or  rather  blows  It 
out  of  his  mouth  (sdmborj  towards  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
tankal  used  is  the  following:  Um&  pemuk6  mulut  pemulci  6kn  buUi« 
li  bli&  di-iHr  dlbiU  ol^  bU&  &ku  membu&ng  s^itto  j&to  bHinto  buhutt 
ko  tkwir  ikxJL  membu&ng  bisi  s^it&n  minti  bu&ngkan  minti  j&ukin 
segiU  siitkiL  (Uma,*  the  of  ener  of  the  mouth,  the  opener  I,  open, 
young  man  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  stTeam.    Let  it  [the  place] 

*  A  clsariag  for  paddy  ou  biliT  or  dry  ground. 
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be  cherished  by  the  yoang  man.  I  cast  down  the  deviL  Before  1 
hare  duumed,  I  have  drive  away  the  yenom  of  the  deHl.  Mvy  all 
devils  be  driven  away,  may  they  be  far  [from  here.]  ) 

The  sambortbi  ended,  he  cuts  down  a  little  jangle  (taha$  id^pidd' 
por^*J  Three  days  afterwards  he  returns,  and  begins  his  labour  in 
earnest  Having  cleared  a  sufficient  space,  he  w^ts  unlil  the  trees 
whidi  he  has  felled  are  sufficiently  dry,  and  then,  on  some  dear  windy 
day,  sets  fire  to  tliem.  When  the  ground  Is  ready  to  receive  lifo  (dantSy 
he  pr^Mures  some  Hppong  tdwdr^  or  rice  flour  mixed  with  water,  in 
which  he  dips  a  bundle  of  leaves  of  s&t6w&r,  gand&  rusii,  &ti  ^,  and 
rihd  ribd,  and  sprinkles  it  here  and  there  over  the  ladang.  He  then 
phmts  some  b&ngl^,  which  has  the  property  of  driving  away  the  evil 
power  or  bad  spirit  that  lurks  in  the  ground  (htdng  hddC  idnd.fj 
The  hdang  being  now  completely  charmed,  he  proceeds  with  confi- 
dence to  plant  lus  potatoes,  kl^,  &c. 

Race,  however,  requires  a  special  charm  of  its  own.  On  proceed- 
ing to  sow  it,  about  two  chupas  of  paddy  are  taken  and  mixed  with  tip- 
pong  tdwdr  and  lime  juice.  This  is  carried  to  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  sowed,  and  along  with  it  a  knife  of  the  kind  called  pisau  rdutj 
a  sarong,  an  incense  pot  (per&ifipan)  «nd  leaves  of  the  ribd  ribtiy  id- 
dingin  and  pind&i.  The  paddy  is  smoked  in  tlie  fumes  of  benjamin 
or  lignum  aloes,  and  the  leaves  placed  over  it.  The  sarong  b  ex- 
tended  on  two  erect  poles.  The  knife  b  laid  on  the  ground.  The 
charm  or  invocation  b  then  repeated :  '^  Smillihi  mujor  bri  sQu  bri 
dm^  ko  melitt^an  bud^.'*  (In  the  name  of  God.  Quickly  give 
cold,  give  coolness.  1  place  the  young  [the  paddy  seed.]  )  The 
leaves  are  now  taken  and  i^dc  into  the  ground,  and  the  paddy  b 
then  sown.  Three  days  afterwards  the  whole  field  b  sown,  holes 
having  been  previously  made  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  In  plant- 
ing paddy  smoa  or  wet  rice,  similar  ceremonies  are  used. 

When  the  crop  b  ripe,  and  a  day  has  been  fixed  to  commence  the 
harvest,  a  large  quantity  of  food  b  collected,  and  some  guests  are  invit- 

*  Literally  fells  a  cooking  place  (sa'pidapor)  of  jangle  i.  e.  as  much  as  a 
cooking  place  occupies. 

t  Jimbdldng  and  not  bddi  would  be  here  used  by  the  Malays,  who  con- 
fine the  latter  word  to  the  baantlDg  of  a  murderer  by  the  ghost  of  his  Yictim» 
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ed  to  the  feast  of  the  Rice  new  yean  iag  (Makia  sulonf  ttimn.)  On 
the  monung  the  head  of  tiic  ftsnilj,  hvnof  carrfiiUj  wn^iped  Ui 
clothes  round  hb  whole  ]ienoii,  (berdahoiif«)  proeeeds  to  the  paddy 
with  a  tad  (the  iiutniment  vsed  forcuttfaig  piddj)  and  fint  repeiAs 
this  mvocatioii  *' SmUldU  dta  mengdn^  am^b^ 
890  M  diBgin  iku  mengte^l  hudd  budd  puldiv  ka  rami  dkn." 
(In  the  name  of  God.  I  tdce  the  aphrit  of  the  riee  fdant.  Iiet  k 
aoteanae  cold,  let  it  give  eoofaieBB.  I  take  the  yoong^,  [p^d^]**^ 
to  mf  house.)  He  then  cuts  seven  ears,  and  carries  them  to  the 
house.  He  next  orders  some  of  Ids  hoaseh<dd  to  go  to  a  dlffereat 
part  of  his  field,  and  cot  a  oonnderaUe  quantity  of  paddy,  mi  v 
broogiit  in,  the  grain  trampled  and  mhlwd  out  of  the  straw  by  tiie 
feety  httsked,  and  eooiced  along  with  the  food  that  has  been  ctdfeotad 
00  the  preceding  day.  Wlien  the  guests  have  feasted  and  are  about 
to  depart,  each  of  them  receives  a  Kttie  of  tiie  new  riee  and  food 
imeooked  as  a  birlcftt  or  blesau^. 

MARRIAGE. 

Marriages  are  not  ordhiarily  made  v^th  the  haste  of  Ae  Tampo! 

» 

Feast  When  a  youi^  man  is  desirous  of  man7ingagbl,heteflshis 
wiriies  to  his  father,  who  oonunnnicates  with  the  father  of  the  gill. 
If  lie  agrees  to  the  match,  4  or  8  silver  or  copper  rings  are  presented 
to  Idm,  and  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  marriage.  When  it  arrives, 
the  bridegroom  is  conducted  by  his  pareots  and  relatives  to  the  bride's 
house,  where  a  laiige  feast  has  been  prepared.  On  eaatering^  he  pays 
his  respects  to  the  near  relations  of  the  bride.  If  the  Batin  does 
not  reside  at  a  great  distance,  he  always  attends,  and  presides  at  the 
ceremony.  Sin  and  its  usuid  aocorayamments  ha^ng  been  placed 
xeady  on  a  nina, — the  bride  takes  a  bundle,  and  presents  it  to  the 
bridegroom,  who  presents  aaotJier  to  her  in  return.  The  fether  of 
the  bridegroom  then  addresses  him,  enjoiniiig  him  to  cherish  his 
wife,  to  be  kind  to  her,  on  no  aocount  to  beat  her  or  beliave  harshly 
to  her,  but,  if  he  should  ever  be  offended  by  her,  to  complain  to  her 
parents.  The  father  of  the  bride  lays  a  similar  injunctaoa  upon  her. 
TU  company  are  then  feasted,    Tlie  bride  and  bridegroom  cat  firoii 
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the  nme  plate,  a  custom  which  is  common  to  most  of  the  Hindu- 
Chioese  and  Malayan  races.  The  bridegroom  remains  for  fihe  night 
Tlie  teeth  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  filed  with  a  stone  be- 
fore the  day  of  marriage. 

BIRTH. 

(Vide  ante  p.  270.)    When  the  mother  is  in  labour,  a  cup  of  wa- 
ter 18  charmed  and  adnuiustered  to  her.    The  juice  of  the  d&un  pa- 
manto  and  d&un  pam&d&m  is  given  to  the  childy  while  this  prayer  is  re- 
peated :    *'  Knrm^m^i  tap^nd&ng  s^it&n  bmto  r&nggam  ankau  sa- 
m&  pkd&m  pdd^  kau  suda  tr&ng  nan  sud&  ditingo  pand&ngan  ku 
ada  mengikut  tuhan  pamanto  mint&  padamkan  &ku  sekdU  snd&  t&b^ 
mmta  pdd&mkan  seldUi  nan  sud&."    A  name  is  given  to  tiie  child  at 
the  moment  the  umbilical  cord  is  cut,  and  this  is  retained  until  mar- 
riage, when  a  surname  or  cognomen  (g^ar)  is  bestowed,  which  is 
used  ever  afterwards  in  lieu  of  the  name.    These  customs,  however, 
are  not  inflexible.    The  birth  name  is  sometimes  superseded  before 
marriage,  when  misfortunes  happen  to  the  child,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  unlucky ;  and  the  gilar  of  the  parents  frequently  gives 
place  to  the  name  of  the  eldest  child  with  the  prefix  pa  (fiO^her) 
ma  (mother).    The  latter  is  considered  a  peculiarly  pleasing  mode 
of  address,  parental  being  no  doubt  found,  in  many  cades,  to  be  strong- 
er than  personal  vanity.    A  nmilar  custom  prevails  amongst  the 
Malays  of  Nanbg,  Rambau,  and  the  other  states  of  the  interior, 
and  hag  probably  been  imported  from  Sumatra,  from  whence  this 
portion  of  the  Peninsula  was  directly  colonized.     The  importance  of 
proper  names,  in  assisting  to  carry  us  back  to  remote  times  in  a  peo- 
ples history,  is  well  known  to  the  antiquary  in  Europe.    Amongst 
those  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Peninsula  whose  native  language  has 
nearly  disappeared  before  the  modem  Malay,  thei  enqmrer  often  finds 
in  the  names  of  places  and  men  the  principal  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Itis  probable  that  these  names  are  really  words  of  alanguage  once  spo- 
Iten,  although  the  rignificalaon  of  most  of  them  has  been  lost.    The 
examples  subjoined,  whidi  may  be  received  as  fair  samples,  (for  they 
were  the  names  of  all  the  relatives  and  acquaintances  of  my  infor- 
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^[ARRIAGS* 


/ 


/ 


edto  the  feast  of  the  Rice  neUfyean  day  (Maktn  aulor 


the  morning  tiie  head  of  the  fim%,  haring 

clothes  round  his  whole  pereon,  (berdaboBgt) 

with  a  tu^  (the  instrament  iised  Imr  cuttiiig  pr^^  %    % 


^\ 


% 


this  invocatioQ  *' SmiDihi  ika  niengimlril  flW 
aHo  bri  dinm  iku  menfftobll  biid6  Ir^ 
(In  the  name  of  God.    I  take  the  w    \fL 
not  cause  ookL,  let  it  ghne  eooben.  ^^^     >^ 
to mj house.)    He  (hen  cuts  ^%  \ 


% 


?« 


house.    He  next  orders  some  ^  a 

part  of  his  ield,  and  cut  a  ark  r  ^ 

brought  in,  the  grun  traitf  %        \ 

feet,  husked,  and  eooked'^  %  A   %  "^  % 

on  the  precedkig  dajr.  |   ^^^"^  \\^^ 

to  depart,  each  of  tb  i  '^  %•  ^  %  ^-  ti  1 

imoooked  as  a  W^i  1  t  %f  4.  ^   ^  ^ 


1^1  ^- 


Marriager^. 
Feast.    11^4 
wishes  t|  I 
If  he^^ 
tol^ 


<  I  ^ 


^ 


^ 


^lar  m. 


^<» 


#•  f 


Mngiya 
Iniit  m. 


Han^ 
Bung4  m. 
P^fero  m. 
Si4  m. 


««laklang  vt. 

Napou 

Bakat 

Goto 

MibSnkk^ng 

Mino 
Ch^'^a 


^ 
^ 

%. 


\ 


\ 


1. 


^  %  « 

A.     9       *" 


1  ^  tJJ^ 

^  ^    >^' 


f 


.  ^lUl&tfll. 

Bungkasffi. 
Jiuig^h 
Ass&n  m. 
Singom 

M^&yo 
Umil 
Platdp 
Dapof  m» 


•  ^fi(9p.  16, 17. 

t  Those  marked  m.  are  also  Malayan  names. 

To  the  names  ormonntains  and  riyers  of  the  country  of  the  Barmsaino^ 
gi?en  in  ihe  paper  on  the  Binua  of  Johore,  the  following  names  of  AUiim<>> 
the  Mintira  towards  Huar  may  be  added.  As  many  of  Oiese  names,  irom 
the  nomadic  system  ofsquatUna,  must  be  modem  and  transitory,  tbey  ^ 
not  of  equal  importancjc  with  the  names  of  mountains  and  rivers.  9*^  f 
>lilid^Dg,  Umbai,  Lfrahmft,  Si^lang,  Timiang,  OAb^mg,  Gifttfog  R<Wi|  9tr 


X 


\ 


\ 
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^^      o 


\ 


\ 


Nambb  op  Obamo  Bsfiisi 

• 

t 

/Vma/e«. 

\J«m 

Chiante  m. 

(ChiniO 

\ 

Ndkft  m. 

Bodo 

Naboi^kok 

in. 

Nonm  nu 

Prmiiim« 

Alhiii 

KI060I 

Nokabii  m. 

Jukiitflr. 

Janp^ 

''^totm. 

Goluhn 

^»f 

Pancbon; 

.% 

Bongloiig 

<l 


»iAL. 

^a  b  not  protected  by  a  roof  like  tbat  of  tbe 
ai;  m  otber  respeets  resembles  it     Above  it,  tbey 
,  ungdn^  that  the  smiog^t  or  spirit  of  the  deceased  may 
.i^Belf,  and  not  weep  and  wail  in  the  grave  from  the  cold.     On 
^€  grave  they  also  phce  some  paddy,  plantains,  l^lddi,  klfedi,  pota- 
toes, sin,  betelnut,  gumbier,  lime,  tobaceo,  a  pisau  raut  made  of  wood, 
and  a  siunpitan  which  they  have  previously  broken  hi  pieces, — praying 
the  smlng^  that  he  will  not  seek  more  from  them.     After  a  death  hi 
the  ladang,  nothing  more  is  planted  thei'e,  and  when  tlie  crop  or  plants 
on  the  ground  have  been  gathered,  it  is  abandoned. 

WORLD  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE. 

It  wju  mentioned  that  the  Binua  of  Johore  have  ajiparcntly  no  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.     The  Miiitira  have  a  pc- 

brt,  Op,  TlrAp,  Jangkfi,  Jilulong,  BungA,  L4rabinunfi|,  Durian  Ganlang, 
SungiKroh,PAka,Bcrhot,J«4IAb,Timpoo^h,MiBgfo,Nan4is,  Pillai,  Lu- 
vAi,  Biiei^  Limiia,  Gobaffg  U«go,  GiniUi,  S^iu%^  fcima.  Passu,  Tilok 
PdDjang,  under  Batin  Palimbei,  B.  Kiclu. 
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mant  rei^pectivcly,)  are  an  addittonal  proof  of  the  f«ct  mentioiied  b 
another  paper'*'  that  ndther  Hinduism  nor  Idainwm  haa  iraprened 
these  tribes,  laye  in  some  oasee  in  a  liii^ht  and  siiperfidal  manner. 
No  people  e\'er  zealously  embraced  these  religioii8»  witiioiit  the  naaies 
of  tlie  j^ods  of  the  former  and  the  prophet  and  apostles  of  the  latter 
beiiif!^  largely  appropriated  by  them.  Lists  of  Malayan  names  exhibit 
many  Mahomedan  and  a  few  Hindu  ones,  but  the  greater  number 
are  pure  Malayan  or  ante-Malayan. 

Names  op  Mintira.* 


Males, 

Females* 

FdDaun 

Pa  Lokot 

Sfniun  m. 

Meltom. 

Gimgam  nu 

Sm^oi 

Ringft 

Tdnndng 

GiM  m. 

Sfnya 

Tandli 

Ting&l  m. 

8agat 

Jkiscjulot 

Ranyak 

Rugiing 

Pinfunga 

Dayong  nu 

Lijoh 

Sib&m. 

Pa  Singan 

Ikin  m. 

Ch4'dp  m. 

Kdcho 

Sawan^ng 

Chiriau 

Sa  m. 

Kodi^n. 

Sikim. 

Fling 

Mdrumput  m. 

Lonting 

Pin^m. 

Min^ 

Simony^ 

Chimds 

Cb&giUc 

Powoh  m. 

Ing6s 

Huldtm. 

P^daam* 

Chimah 

Sindron 

Bungkasm. 

lling  m. 

Sungei  m. 

M&klang  tn. 

Jung^h 

G^^  nt. 

Rumpong 

Napon 

Ass&n  m. 

Gmya 

Pals^ 

Bakdt 

Singom 

J&nglc&ng 

Han^ 

Go&m 

Miigoydiig 

Bu  m. 

Bunga  m. 

Mdb§nkk^ng 

M&bdyo 

Chichdr  m. 

V6hT0  m. 

Diin 

Unul 

Sing^a 

Sid  m. 

Mino 

Plat&p 

In&t  m. 

Ch^'^a 

Dapoftn. 

*  Ante  p.  16,17. 

•f  Those  marked  m.  are  also  Malayan  names. 

To  the  names  of  mountains  and  rivers  of  the  country  of  Um  Bennmiribes 
given  in  the  paper  on  the  Binua  of  Jobore,  the  following  names  o(4Mn*^ 
the  Mintira  towards  Muar  may  be  added.  As  many  of  these  names,  from 
tbenomadicsystem  of  squatting,  must  be  modem  and  transitory,  they  «< 
not  of  equal  importancje  with  the  names  of  mountains  and  rivers.  BiM , 
M)lid6ng,  Umb&f,  Lfmhmi,  Si^lang,  TimftiDg,  GAb&ng,  GioOog  Riwa,  ^ 
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Males, 


Females. 


Nodo 

Ki'ilH  Jam       1 

Chlaate  m.  (Ch^ 

inti) 

Kol 

Sijahm. 

Nuka  m. 

Bodo 

fiungsu  M* 

SbLtm. 

Nabongkok  in. 

Noma  m. 

Sikiim. 

Ri^ 

Pram  m« 

AlKiQ 

KieM  m. 

UUn 

Klofloi 

Nokalod  m. 

Mandoiii. 

Glawa 

JOMnC. 

Janpda 

Sodf 

Paogoh 

Kototm. 

GohiSm 

Rig^ 

Riimp^t 

lifmong 

Pandiong 

Gaddngm. 

T^MOiSh 

Ch4k 

Bongloiig 

To  Kdsau  m. 

Si\6ng  m. 

Kintot 

K^w^ 

Jariii 

Lin4k  m. 

Cliak 

IW 

Mi 

KM^ng 

Takob 

Sunbibu 

Kunongf 

BdbiSl 

Mot  m. 

Tfah 

Kdlou 

BUR 

lAL. 

The  grave  of  die  Mmtir&  is  not  protected  by  a  roof  like  tliat  of  the 
Binid  of  Johore,  but  in  other  respects  resembles  it.  Above  it^  they 
I^uidle  a  fire,  dtngun,  that  the  sm&ngit  or  spirit  of  the  deceased  may 
warm  itself,  and  not  weep  and  wail  in  the  grave  from  the  cold.  On 
the  grave  they  also  place  some  paddy,  plantains,  l;ldd^,  kl^di,  pota* 
toes,  siri,  betelnut,  gambler,  lime,  tobaceo,  a  pisau  r4ut  made  of  wood, 
wd  a  sumpitan  which  they  have  previously  broken  in  pieces, — praying 
the  sming&t  that  he  will  not  seek  more  from  them.  After  a  death  in 
the  ladang,  nothing  more  is  planted  there,  and  wlien  tlie  crop  or  plants 
on  the  ground  have  been  gathered,  it  is  abandoned. 

WORLD  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  Binud  of  Johore  have  ajiparcntly  no  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.     The  Miiitira  have  a  pe- 

^^i  Op,  Tir&p,  Jangkfi,  Jiluteng,  Bungli,  Lirab&nunc,  Durian  Gantang, 
SongiKroh,Piika,Berbot,  jy&l&h,Tiiiiponeh,M4ngit$,N4oAs,  Pitl^,  La- 
^^*  lUlel,  Limau,  Gobavg  LAngo,  GiniiU,  S^o^og,  JLinxAf  P<^su,  liiok 
^»DJ«og,  under  Batin  Palimbei,  B.  luclu. 
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mant  re<q)ectivcly,)  are  an  additional  proof  of  the  fact  mentioiied  b 
another  paper*  that  neither  Hinduism  nor  Mamimn  haa  impreaed 
these  tribes,  sare  in  some  cssee  in  a  dight  and  superficial  manner. 
No  people  ever  zealously  embraced  these  religioiUy  witliout  the  names 
of  the  gods  of  the  former  and  the  prophet  and  apostles  of  the  ktter 
bein^  largely  appropriated  by  them.  Lists  of  Malayan  names  exhibit 
many  Mahomedan  and  a  few  Hindu  ones,  but  the  greater  number 
are  pure  Malayan  or  ante-Malayan. 

Names  op  Mintira.* 


Males. 


P6Dattn 
Gimg6m  »u 
GiM  m. 
Sagat 
Piniunga 
Fa  Singan 
Sawan^ng 
BiUm. 

CUgiik  ' 
P4daii  m. 
likng  m. 
G^^  m. 
Ginya 
Jdngk4ng 
Ru  m. 
Cbich^r  m. 
Sing^a 
In4t  m. 


Pd  Lokot 

Sm^i 
Sinya 
BosQJulot 
Dayong  rn» 
Ikan  m. 
Chiriau 
Pring 
Mindi 
Powoli  m. 
Chimdh 
Sungei  m. 
Rumpong 
Pals4i 
Haa^ 
Bungu  m. 
P^fero  m. 
Si4  m. 


Fefi 
Siniun  m. 

naies. 
Meito  m. 

Ringft 

Tinning 

Tan4Ii 

Ting61  nt. 

R&nyak 

Rug6ng 

Lijoh 

Sibdm. 

Ch4'dp  m. 

Kdcho 

Sa  m. 

Kodi^n. 

Mdrumput  tn. 

Jjontfing 

Simony^ 

Chimis 

Ing&s 

Httidtm. 

Sfn^on 

Bungkasii 

Maklang  m. 

Jung^h 

Ndpon 

Assin  m. 

Bak^ 

Singom 

Go&m 

M^oy^g 

Mdbdnkk^ng 

M&b6yo 

IHu 

Umdl 

Mino 

Platip 

Ch^'^a 

Dapoftn. 

•  Ante  p,  16, 17. 

-}*  Those  marked  m.  are  also  Malayan  names. 

To  the  names  of  mountains  and  rivers  of  (he  country  of  tht 
gi?en  in  the  paper  on  the  Binua  of  Jobore,  the  following  names  of  dMnfoT 
the  Mintira  towards  Muar  may  be  added.  As  many  of  these  names,  from 
the  nomadic  system  of  squattinff,  mast  be  modem  and  transitory,  tbey  are 
not  of  equal  importanc.e  with  Uie  names  of  mountains  and  rivers.  Blai', 
Itfilid^ng,  Umbitf,  LfmhrnA,  Si^lang,  TimHing,  GItbnng,  Ginttog  Raws,  Sa- 
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Males. 

FemaleM. 

Nodo 

KdlitJsm 

Chiaiite  m. 

(Ch^Qtl) 

Kol 

Sijahm. 

Nuka  m. 

Bodo 

BiSiigBi!i,]K. 

Slatfft. 

Nabongkok 

»• 

Nonia  m. 

Ssldim. 

RiAa 

Pramm« 

AllUQ 

EkMm. 

UUn 

Kiofloi 

Nokalod  m. 

Mniidom. 

Gkwa 

Juk(ifc  nr. 

Janp&n 

&oM 

Paogoh 

Kok)t  m. 

Goluhn 

Ri9d 

Rump^t 

Lfmong 

Panckong 

Gaddngm. 

TimSh 

Gh4k 

Bongloiig 

ToKdsnii 

n.        SMng  m. 

Kiatot 

Kiwi 

Jariii 

Lindk  m. 

Cliak 

lid 

Jodi 

Katung 

Takoh 

SambiLu 

Kunong 

B6b61 

Mot  w. 

Wah 

Kuloii 

BUR 

lAL. 

1 

The  grave  of  Uie  Mindri  is  not  protected  by  a  roof  like  that  of  the 
Binu^  of  Johore,  but  in  other  respects  resembles  it.  Above  it,  they 
kindle  a  fire,  ^ngun,  that  the  sming^t  or  spirit  of  the  deceased  may 
warm  itselt,  and  not  weep  and  wall  in  the  grave  from  the  cold.  On 
the  grave  they  also  place  some  paddy,  plantains,  li;16d^,  kl^di,  pota- 
toes, siriy  betelnut,  gambler,  lime,  tobaceo,  a  pisau  raut  made  of  wood, 
and  a  sumpitan  which  they  have  previously  broken  in  pieces, — praying 
the  sm^g&t  that  he  will  not  seek  more  from  them.  After  a  death  in 
the  ladang,  nothing  more  is  planted  there,  and  when  tlie  crop  or  plants 
on  the  ground  have  been  gathered,  it  is  abandoned. 

WORLD  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE. 

It  was  mentioued  that  the  Binud  of  Johore  have  apparently  no  bc- 
tief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.     The  Miiitira  have  a  i>e- 

brd,  Op,  Tir&p,  Jangki,  Jilaleng,  Bung^,  L^rabdnanK,  Durian  Gantiing, 
SaDgiKroh,P4ka,Berbot,Jij&l4h,TijnpoD^h,Mingis,  N4ni5,  PiU4j,  Lu- 
wAi,  ILHei,  Limlu,  GobSBg  L4ago,  GiailU,  S«oeag,  CLima,  Piissa,  Tilok 
Paojaog,  under  fiatia  Paliml>(;i,  Bi  Eiciu. 
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culiar  and  positiTe  Mk  b  toother  world.  The  tiiikigit»  i.  e.  th^ 
soul  (or  insabttential  but  sensible  body  which  the  s{Mt  permeitici, 
and  which,  according  to  some  of  my  infonnantBy  was  preyed  on  by  tbe 
Htotus)  at  death  leaves  the  gross  or  earthly  body^  and  is  carried  by 
Batang  Lassa  on  the  iHnd  to  Nqanonari  or  Pulo  Bva  (Fruit 
Island^)  which  lies  for  away  where  the  sun  sets.  There  the  nitaf* 
to  of  all  tiie  dead  live  togetiier  in  harmony  and  constant  enjoysMot, 
for  the  great  isbnd  is  fitU  of  trees,  and  there  are  none  that  do  not 
bear  pleasant  frnits.  They  marry  and  have  children  as  in  this  woridi 
but  pam,  disease  and  death  are  unknown.  The  smtogftts  of  men  who 
have  died  a  bloody  death  do  not  go  to  Pulo  BuA,  but  to  Tana  Mbsa 
(Red  Land)  which  is  a  desohite  and  barren  place.  Its  smbgito 
repair  to  Polo  Bu&  to  procure  food.t 

TRADITIONAL  TRACES  OP  ORIGIN  &c. 

The  Mintiri  do  not  appear  to  have  any  more  predae  traditions 
respecting  their  origin  than  the  Besisf  and  other  tribes.  They  all 
believe  that  they  are  the  original  occupants  of  the  country.  **  You 
know"  said  a  Bead  to  me  *^  that  this  is  the  Pulo  Besar  or  Great  li- 
land  which  belongs  to  us,  and  not  to  the  Malays,  who  have  intruded 
into  our  country."  The  MindrA  have  the  same  notion,  and  those 
who  lately  vudted  me  added,  when  conversuig  on  t^is  subject,  that  the 
Pulo  Besar  is  so  great  that  in  former  ages  thdr  ancestors  were  em- 
ployed for  many  generations  in  endeavouring  to  drcumambulste  it, 
but  each  new  generation  meeting  a  new  country,  the  last  of  tfadr  no- 
madic forefathers  settled  where  the  race  now  Uvea.  They  were  not 
in  continual  motion,  but  each  generation,  after  advancing  a  consider- 
able distance,  rested,  and  the  succeeding  one,  when  grown  up,  resum- 
ed the  journey.  The  Mititir&  have  the  following  traction  respectiag 
the  origin  of  their  Badns.  The  first  of  all  Batins  and  rulers  was 
Bdt{n  Changei  BUi^  whose  nails,  $fi  his  name  imports,  weto  of  iron. 
He  lived  at  Gunong  Peny6rong  in  Menangkabau.  By  him  a  R»jt 
was  placed  over  Menangkabau,  a  Bind&hi(r&  over  PAhing,  and,  at  a 

^  This  will  remind  the  reader  of  Bolotoo. 

t  The  Slain  not  the  Slayer,  is  excladed  from  Ng&og,n6rf .    They  have  oo 
belief  in  lUturo  rewards  and  punishments. 
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later  period,  a  Panghulu  over  Ulu  Pahang.  Batin  Iron  Nails,  in 
die  ooune  of  time,  (fied,  leaving  in  his  place  his  eon  Baiin  Krdt 
Tiga  or  Batin  Three  Pieces,  who  derived  his  name  from  the  fol- 
lowing  drcnmstMices.  The  J^d^Uiari  of  Pahang  was  greatly  of« 
fended  at  a  Pang^uln  being  placed  over  Ulu  Pahang,  but  dared  not 
Bhew  his  resentment  openly  during  the  fife  time  of  Badn  Iron  Nails. 
The  latter  was  well  aware  however  of  his  feettngs,  and  on  his  death 
bed  enjoined  Batin  Three  Pieces  not  to  receive  any  complaints  nor 
seek  anything  from  Urn.  The  Bind^ai&r&,  findmg  that  Batin  Three 
Pieces,  after  he  succeeded  hb  lather,  was  not  di^KMcd  to  afford  him 
my  opportunity  to  open  an  intereonise  or  provoke  a  quarrel,  resolved 
to  take  the  initiative  himself.  He  therefore  sent  some  of  lus  Ptag« 
hrnis  to  the  B^tfn,  who  requested  presents  of  various  kinds  from  him, 
snd,  upon  hSs  refusing  to  give  tiiem,  set  upon  him  and  cut  him  dowp. 
Bat  every  wound  which  they  inflicted  immediately  closed,  and  the 
Batin  remained  alive  and  scathless.  The  PangUnUis  sent  word  of 
this  to  the  Bind^Uiar^  who  hastened  to  Menangkabau  in  person,  and 
ordered  the  Panglimas,  in  his  presence,  to  cut  the  Batin  in  three. 
This  was  done,  and  each  piece,  as  it  was  severed,  carried  to  a  Httle 
distance.  No  sooner  were  they  placed  on  the  ground,  than  they  flew 
together  and  reunited,  and  the  living  Batin  stood  before  them  unin- 
jored.  The  Bind^Ui&r&  then  took  counsel  with  the  Raja,  but  the  lat- 
ter advised  him  to  desist  from  all  attempts  to  molest  Batin  Krat  Tigi. 

It  is  because  all  rulers,  from  the  Ri^  downwards,  were  first  insti- 
tuted by  the  Batin,  that,  to  this  day^  the  Batin  must  be  called  to  take 
»  part  at  the  installation  of  every  new  Ri^a. 

In  governing,  added  the  relator,  tiie  Batin,  in  the  forest,  is  guided 
by  the  ^tlisii^  (custom,  or  what  used  to  be  done  from  times  of  old) ; 
tbe  Panghuhi,  in  the  Bald  or  Hall,  by  the  Birunddng  (or  written 
laws);  and  the  Ri^  in  the  Astdoiior  Palace,  by  the  if eU/on,  or  sim- 
ple Justice. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  MALAYS  TO  THE  MINTIRA.* 

The  great  superstition  Of  file  Bermun  tribes  is  their  bestprotec- 
laon  against  their  equally  superstxtioos  zmi  more  dfifiied  neighbonn. 
The  Malays  and  Chinese  of  Makeea,  witii  few  exeepHons,  hut  pirtieii- 
tactthrly  the  Makys  of  Naiung,  Ranbau  and  the  other  states  in  the 
interionr,  have  implicit  fiuth  in  the  supernatural  power  of  the  Poy- 
angs,  and  befieve  that  many  others  amongst  the  aborigines  are  iinlm- 
ed  with  it.  Hence  they  are  eareful  to  aroid  oiending  them  ia  any 
way,  becanse  although  they  do  not  attempt,  at  the  time,  to  rsiafiite, 
or  even  use  threats,  it  is  believed  that  they  take  the  offence  deeply  to 
heart,  and  will  sooner  or  later  by  oeeult  means  revenge  themwhes. 
The  Malays,  when  they  have  opportunities,  resoit  to  them  Ibr  thecnre 
of  diseases,  with  iriiidi  they  or  their  relatives  are  thmbled.  Rerenge 
also  not  infrequently  sends  them  to  the  Poyang,  whose  power  tf»y  in- 
voke to  cause  disease  and  other  misfortune,  or  even  death,  to  those 
who  have  injured  them^ 

Amongst  the  Malays  themselves,  the  taju  and  other  supernatural 
arts  are  praclased,  but  their  practitioners  are  considered  inferior  ia 
power  to  those  of  the  aborigines. 

Ihe  very  dreumstance  of  these  tribes  remaining  unconverted,  s 
probably  a  principal  cause  of  the  belief  in  their  possesion  of  unhal- 
lowed  powers.  New  creeds  in  all  countries  are  received  witiioat  a  to- 
tal  abandonment  of  the  ancient  ones.  So  long  as  the  exlBtance  of 
the  did  gods  and  demons  of  the  land  id  credited,  multitudes  will  uk 
their  aid  or  deprecate  then-  wrath,  although  they  befieve  it  is  rinful  to 
do  so.  To  this  day  neither  Hinduism,  Islamism,  nor  Chiistianity it- 
self, have  extinguished  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  couotries 
where  they  prevail. 

From  this  dread  of  the  Poyangs  the  Orano  Rawa  appear  to  be  ex- 
empt.  This  people  are  natives  of  a  country  in  Sumatra  called  Raws, 

*  I  do  not  here  consider  the  politics!  relation,  which  could  hardly  be  done 
without  entering  more  fully  into  the  constitution  of  the  MenangkaUu  Slaiu 
Oying  between  Malacca  and  Salangor,  on  the  one  side,  and  Pahang,  on  the 
other)  and  the  peculiar  character  of  their  people,  than  consists  with  the 
character  of  the  above  notes. 
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R«i  tod  Arm  iying  immediately  to  the  north  of  Memmgabau,  and  pe« 
neCntedbytJielarfifP,  and  seareely  navigable,  river  Rakan.  They  are 
distiogiuahed  for  their  tndkig  charactor»  and,  as  traders  and  settlany 
they  have  far  a  long^  period,  but  pnrticakrly  daring  thekst  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  annually  repaired  to  the  Peninsula  opposite,  sometimes 
by  way  of  the  Rakan,  but  more  generally  by  the  River  Si&k.  They 
are  bold,  persevering,  and  penurious,  qualities  wMeh  have  long 
enabled  them  to  engross  the  prinripd  intemid  tnBkc  between 
Malacca  and  Pahang.  They  always  go  welt  armed,  but  the  chief 
source  of  thdr  strength  is  flieir  social  spirit,  which  leads  them  to 
make  common  cause  against  those  who  have  injured  any  of  their  nalaon. 
Tliey  are  noir  settled  in  considerable  numbers  in  Rambau^  Sungi 
l^ong  and  the  western  part  of  Pahang,  and  their  numbers  and  pow- 
er yearly  increase,  and  become  more  formidaUe.  About  seven 
months  ago,  bands  of  them,  under  Bat&  BIdohom,  an  inv«Ioerable 
man,  attached  the  Mindr&in  different  places,  killed  many  of  the  men 
uid  carried  away  more  than  a  hundf«d  of  their  women  and  girts  into 
IHihang,  where  tiiey  sold  them  aa  4ave8«  The  Rawa  decfaired  that 
they  would  hunt  down  the  Mintir&  every  where,  and  deal  with  tliem 
all  in  the  same  way,  In  oonsequence  of  which  the  greater  mimber 
have  left  their  houses  and  are  now  scattered  far  and  near.  Several 
parties  have  come  within  the  Britteh  boundary. 

In  a  series  of  papers  illustrative  of  the  Midi^  which  will  appear 
in  the  Journal,  the  consideration  of  thdr  eariier  rdationB  to  die  ah- 
orig:ine8  will  be  entered  upon  more  advantageously.  Here  I  only 
remark,  with  reference  to  the  incantations,  charms,  jmd  other  super* 
Btitbns  of  the  Mintu^  that  the  greater  part  appear  to  be  essentially 
native,* — ^that  is,  they  have  not  been  borrowed  from  the  Hindus  or 
Arabs,  but  have  assumed  their  peeninr  form  from  the  state  in  which 
^  trilie  has  existed  on  tiie  Ptoinaula  from  tame  immemoriai,  while,  in 
substance,  th^  have  been  transmitted  directly  from  the  same  eom<- 
nion  source  to  whidi  a  large  part  of  tiie  inhabited  world  most  refer 
itt  earnest  superstitions.    The  religion  of  Ihe  MmtU  is  the  Primitive 

*  The  Arabic  portions  have  been  added  or  subsUtoted  by  Malays. 
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Healhenism  of  Asa,  which,  spreadbg  far  to  tiie  east  and  west,  wu 
iwodated  with  the  religioiisof  the  eldest  ei^liied  nations,  for  it  flour* 
ished  in  andent  Egypt  hefore  the  Hehrewa  were  a  people,  m  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  bids  iair  to  outlast  Hinduism  in  many  parts  of  In&u 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

The  constitution  of  society  is  as  dmple  amongst  the  BUntiriM 
amongst  tiie  Binu&  of  Johore.  Perfect  equality  preyails.  The  Ba- 
tin  Is  not  distinguished  in  his  manner  of  life  from  the  others.  Crima 
are  very  rare.  Theft  is  unknown.  Cluldren  are  carefully  instructed 
to  avoid  it.  Their  only  other  education  consists  in  teadiing  the  boys 
to  cOmb  and  cut  trees  and  to  use  the  sumpitan,and  the  girls  to  nuke 
hags  and  mats.  '  The  only  play  thing  used  is  the  gdistng  hndi  or 
top. 

They  have  no  wttghts.  The  cocosnut  shell  is  used  as  a  measare. 
The  musical  instruments  in  general  use  are  the  Mong  (soliDg)  and 
kardnHng.    The  rabana  and  gmdang  are  also  used. 

Their  we^|K>ns  are  the  sumpitan,  chinankas  (a  Idnd  of  sword)  loV} 
and  limMng  (spear.) 

The  most  prevalent  mortal  diseases  are  the  sakit  mati  ditujttoraii|;i 
(death  from  tuju,)  sakit  punan,  sakit  baraasip,  and  bara  terldlir. 

Tliere  are  no  traders,  shopkeepers,  or  artificers. 

Thdr  only  resource  when  troubled  in  mind  is  to  nng. 

They  do  not  bathe  frequentiy. 

They  do  not  mix  socially  nor  intermarry  nith  other  Btnua  tribes, 
nor  with  Malays. 

Mineral  medidnes  are  unknown,  and  the  only  animal  substanoe 
used  as  a  remedy  is  the  dl  of  the  boa  constrictor. 

Writing  is  unknown.    They  reckon  dates  by  knots  on  a  string. 

llieMabyan  Hantus  called  PUsset,  PdoQg,  Bajang,  Pontlana,sod 
Penangafan  are  not  Hantus  of  the  Mintira,althou(|^,  from  interoowe 
Yvitfa  the  Malays,  many  of  them  know  their  names  and  attributa. 

The  fiesh  of  the  elephant  is  not  used.  The  fruits  used  are  the 
tfimpuf,  t&k6ro,  lfir&,  kandim,  kimdk,  kldd&ng,  tampun^,  kl^r^  pu- 
Ussan,  rtonbnst&n,  ramnfauii  l^rtogi  pr&b|  jir<h,  kingong,  kadampily 
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kumpi],  bbaoB^,  t&Akoi,  rMan,  tiki^g,  ampl&di),  hinffkotigf  putih, 
Vnilht  Umitan,  ditUdfn,  maiigki|tas,  j&ngk&ngf,  bombong^,  la^n,  ka- 
iiiaf)  t^y  MUtOfo^f  rfp^m,  Uqjut  IcKmA,  Ulan,  kimoh^  sircUuif ,  ru« 


The  TOMiakBB  gketa  by  ibe  Minlnrd  to  the  ditfereat  varietieii  of  paddy 

eidti?itod  by  tbem  are  the  following. 

Idtifinf  mr^t  ribU 

t&mpo6  nidhiii  itiip 

siring  Undaii  tungol 

kdii  lampei  bur6. 

Tke  dry  n66  toitirution  b  by  ftr  the  most  prevaleHt,  but  the  wet 

eulthatkm  is  also  reaoited  to  at  Iiftbo,  MaKm,  Sird&og,  P&yoog,  Ftila« 

Bini;,  Jukii,  Rftwing  Kichi,  R&wiuig  Besar,  Kidd&ng  P&ss&ag^  and 

Sipping  Kichfi 


hati  kirbo 
sri  gunong 
pulut  itim 
„     paUi 
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VISIT  OF  A  PARTY  OF  ORANG  MINTIRA  TO 

SINGAPORE. 

In  October  last  my  Maliy  writer,  Inehe  Mihamad  htn  Hijl  Abddl 
Fatha,  whom  I  had  sent  to  Malacca  to  collect  additional  materiib 
for  a  comparison  of  tlie  lahgaagte  of  l^e  aboriginal  tdbea,  informed 
me  that  he  had  brought  a<  party  of  the  Mintlr&  to  Us  house  in  Mv 
lacca,  and  thought  he  could  induce  them  to  viat  me  in  Singapore, 
that  I  might  be  enabled  to  gain  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  tiie 
character  and  condition  oi  the  aborigines  than  I  could  do  during  the 
sliort  intercourse  which  I  had  had  with  some  of  them  when  I  was  m 
Malacca.  The  party  in  question  had  come  into  the  British  territoiy 
some  time  previously,  and  settled  at  Rumbi^h  on  Mr.  Westerboof 9 
knd.  I  requested  Mahamad  to  bring  them  to  %ig&pore,  and  tbey 
arrived  here  on  the  16th.  of  October  and  remained  till  die  7tb.  of 
this  month  (November.)  The  party  consbted  of  Pawing  and  his 
wife,  Parut  and  his  wife,  and  T&116. 

They  hesitated  much  to  undertake  the  voy^e,  aes  the  race,  like  ail 
the  other  tribes  of  the  interiour,  have  a  heredittfty  dread  of  the  sea, 
Iknd  no  Mintiri  had  ever  Ventured  upon  it  from  time  immemorial. 
When  they  came  on  board  the  Skochf  they  Were  at  once  placed  be" 
low,  to  prevent  their  behig  frightened  by  the  waves  and  the  motion  of 
the  vessel.  They  soon  became  Very  seasick,  and  it  was  not  till  the  boat 
Was  opporite  Piilo  Pis^g  that  one  of  the  men  had  so  Old*  recovered  as 
to  venture  to  rise  and  look  r^\Ind.  But  no  sooner  did  the  roiling 
waves  meet  his  sight  than  he  was  seized  with  fear,  said  plunged  be-* 
low  tiie  deck  ag^n< 

When  they  toofc  up  their  residence  in  my  kampangi  they  were  at 
irst  a  little  reserved,  although  they  had  evidently  seen  Europeans 
frequently.  On  the  sedond  and  tlnrd  days  their  prindpal  employ- 
ment, while  their  poisoned  arrows  ksted,  was  to  shoot  birds,  and 
tliey  soon  discovered  more  spedes  in  the  kampong  than  we  had 
ever  observed.  On  the  second  day  they  had  depopuhOed  all  the 
trees.  Amongst  the  spmls  which  they  seemed  to  priic  most  were 
two  owls  and  a  colony  of  bats.  The  latter  they  seized  npon  with 
great  glee,  carried  at  once  to  their  house,  broiled  sSghtly,  and  devov' 
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ed.  ?^tliingf  being  left  in  the  kan^Kmg,  I  took  them,  next  evening, 
alon^  the  Crarden  road,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  birds, 
and  tills  made  them  think  Singapcnre  a  poor  country.  Some  clamps 
of  juiiglo*onthe  hiUs  beyond  Mr.  CaldwelFs  villa  redeemed  it  a  lit- 
de  in  their  eyes,  and  they  were  anxious  to  reach  them,  but  disliked 
hftTing  to  cross  any  swamps.  I  offered  to  give  them  a  smidl  phnta- 
t!(m  if  they  would  remain  in  Singapore,  pointing  to  the  sugar  canes 
and  fine  fruit  trees  in  Hie  Chineae  plantations  on  the  side  of  the  road. 
They  said  they  could  not  live  where  there  was  so  little  forest,  and  as 
iot  planlMlons  they  could  make  ladangs  of  their  own  in  Malacca. 
Th^  pointed  to  Syed  Omar's  and  Mr.  Dyce's  hill,  and  asked  what  was 
the  ndue  of  mioh  a  house  with  the  hill  and  trees  aroimd  it.  When 
told  that  it  might  sell  for  3000  dollars,  they  expressed  the  Uve- 
Kest  astonishment.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  Pawang  was  describ- 
ing the  momitahis  of  his  country,  I  asked  him  for  wliat  prioe  the 
Mhilira  would  sell  Gnnong  Bermun.  He  hesitated,  looked  at  Mr. 
Dyce's  hSll,  and  at  last  said,  "  sapulo  gidong, "  ten  godowns. 

Of  all  the  ngfats  which  they  saw  in  Singapore,  the  Chinese  Temple 
pleased  them  most.  But  after  havmg  virated  the  Town,  Telloh 
fil&iig^,  Segldp,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  island,  they  declared  that 
Makoea  was  a  mueh  finer  phioe. 

The  three  men  differed  considerably  in  disposition.  Tlie  most  re- 
markable was  Paw&ng,  who  displayed  much  sense  and  firmness  in  his 
character,  and  a  slight  degree  of  pride  and  reserve  in  his  manner.  He 
was  looked  np  to  by  his  companions  as  a  man  of  superiour  ability  and 
knowledge,  and  his  reputed  skill  in  natural  and  supernatural  mede- 
dnes  made  him  an  object  of  much  attention  to  the  Malays  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  invited  him  to  their  houses  and  visited  him,  to  so- 
iidt  herbs  and  charms.  The  women,  in  particular,  regarded  him 
as  a  magician  of  undoubted  art,  and  many,  on  first  approaching  him, 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  His  head  was  decidedly  intellectual  in 
its  formation. 

Firut  was  a  picture  of  indolence,  good  nature  and  content.  He 
seemed  to  enjoy  what  the  passuig  moment  brought,  without  any  intru** 
viOD  of  thouglit  or  care. 
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Tihk  w«8  also  goodnBtiired  and  indolei^  bui  more  Imif,^  mi  not 
vithont  a  little  humoHr.  He  was  exoeedinglj  iond  of  saw  braadjr, 
and,  when  aiightly  elevaled,  danced,  sung  and  played  oa  his  flvte)-^ 
pece  of  banbu  with  some  bples  in  it.  On  the  tfaM  evenuig  ha  w« 
suaed  with  meUacholy,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  absent  irifet  aai 
he  sat  for  some  hours  by  himBeU^  drawing  plaintifa  aeCas  firoaUs 
ftite,  and  singii^  of  her,  by  turns,  whil&^  teavs  eomsed  dowahif 
cheeks.  His  temperament  was  nueh  more  exeitaUa  thus  thai  of  the 
othtts. 

The  woBsen  were  good  natured,  and  one  of  then,  Fftp^ag's  vib, 
lively.  While  theb  ocmvetpstion  was  eharaoteriaed  hgr  en  (Hd  Tovli- 
ment  siroplicify  and  ivireserve,  their  n^anaera  wer%  hi  eveiy  leipMt, 
modest. 

The  impresnon  which  they  made  upon  eveiy  ope  who  mw  aiaeh 
of  them  was  very  &yorable.  In  numnera  they  wece  soft,  nisftpls,  can^ 
did,  and,  at  the  same  time,  independent.  Th^  whirie  condaot  was 
inarked  by  atone  of  propriety  aud  good  sense.  Thry  shewed  aa  es* 
tire  absence  cf  obtmsivaiess,  greediness,  deoeitftdness,  inloleiaace  or 
any  other  of  tlie  vices  whieh  so  oflen  mar  the  effeek  of  Ae  goqcl  qost 
lities  possessed  by  many  of  the  races  who  inhabit  Sinfuyre,  lo  t 
word,  they  were  perfectly  well  behaared,  and  inspired  a  famlfidafw 
and  liking,  which  are  not  often  awakened  by  Asialiea  in  Ae  breast 
oi  the  European. 

Within  a  fortnight  sfter  I  had  wbked  them  a  safe  vojyage  bsok  to 
Malacca,  and  pronuaed  to  visit  Chiiiong  Beramn  under  Mwiap 
guidance,arumour  reaobedme  that  thetmding  boslwlueh  csnjed 
them  away  had  been  wrecked,  and  three  of  tiicn  drowned.  lUs 
most  pwniul  intelHgenoe  has  been  conirmed,  and  tte  Bslasfcrtion 
which  I  had  antadpated  when  farinf^og  these  netes  to  a  ckae^  froa 
the  hope  that  attention  and  sympaiAy  niight  he  drawn  to  the  rBoe,is 
embittered  by  the  reflection,  that  the  resolutkm  of  thoae  simpk  fiisnds 
to  overcome  their  natural  dread  of  the  sea,  has  prorad  a  fatal 
one  to  them.  It  af^pean  tliat  sfeoraqr  weaiAer  was  ewpakaactd 
from  Puk>  Pis^  to  P6d4ng.  When  off  the  tatter  ptace  on  the  14llk 
|he  boat  being  much   damaged  and  the  wind  rising  tp  n  gale^  tbf 
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Mabfs  made  for  tlie  shore.  They  hed  nearly  reached  it  about  9  o'- 
clock at  night,  when,  dreadbg  that  the  boat  would  be  dashed  in  pieoes, 
fhe  crew  prepared  to  leap  overboard,  and  wade  or  awim  to  the  land. 
T&I&  and  P&wdng's  infe  were  afraid  to  do  so,  but  his  sister  and  P&rut 
her  husband  consenting,  Piw&ng  fastened  them  to  himself  by  tiieir 
waist  bands,  saying  that  they  would  Uvt  or  die  together,  and  then 
they  an  plunged  into  the  waves.  They  sunk  at  once,  for  it  was  deep- 
er than  they  had  beKeved,  and,  the  lK>ttom  being  a  stiff  mud,  they 
never  rose  agun.  Next  morning,  the  Malays,  who  liad  succeeded  in 
reaching  tiie  shore,  saw  the  boat  still  holding  together,  and,  on  going 
to  it,  they  found  TOjSl  and  P&w&ng's  wife  alive  in  it  The  surviovrs 
procured  a  boat,  and  arrived  at  Malacca  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
day. 
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THE  ETHNOLOGY  OF  THE  JOHORE  ARCHIPELAGO.* 

Tliis  ArchipelagOy  embracing  several  hundreds  of  islets,  besides  the 
considerable  islands  of  Battana,  Bintang,  Krimun,  Gampang,  Gallat» 
Linga  and  Sinkep,f  is  thinly  inhabited  by  several  interesting  tribes. 
Some  of  these  have  already  been  slightly  notaced  by  Dutch  writers,  but 
the  greater  part  still  renuiin,  I  believe,  undescrihed.  The  more  impor- 
tant tribes  are  those  termed  collectively  Orang  Pe-^uku^any  literally 
die  people  divided  into  tribes.  They  are  all  vassals  of  the  King. 
Tliose  of  the  highest  rank,  to  whom  distinct  services  are  appropria- 
ted when  the  King  goes  to  sea  or  engages  in  war,  are  theOrang  B6n- 
tdn  under  an  Ulub^dng,  the  Orang  Singg^hi,  under  a  Batin,  the  Orang 
Kop^t  under  a  Jionang,  the  Orang  Bulo  and  the  Orang  Unga,  The 
other  tribes,  some  of  the  land  and  some  of  the  creeks  or  sea,  are  the 
Orang  GiUun,  Orang  Bek^Ud,  Orang  Sugi,  Orang  Muro,  Orang 
Tfimbus,  Orang  M^tdng,  Orang  Kilong,  Orang  Timiing,  Orang 
Mn&u,  Orang  Pulo  Boya  and  Orang  Silat.  Besides  these,  there  are 
some  wild  tribes  in  the  interiour  of  the  larger  islands. 

Pulo  Battam  is  the  first  of  these  islands,  fomung,  in  part,  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore.  Its  creeks  are  frequented  by 
prahus  of  several  of  the  pelagian  tribes,  and  in  its  forest  three  wild 
tribes  are  found.  In  the  north  western  parts  live  the  Sabimb^  who 
have  been  already  described.^  In  the  forest  of  the  north  eastern  pro- 
montory wander  a  still  wilder  tribe,  called  by  the  Malays  of  Singapore 
Orang  Tr^ng  Bumban,  from  the  Points  of  those  names  on  the  west 
and  east  sides  of  the  promontory.  The  enstence  of  this  tribe  was 
first  brought  to  my  notice  by  Mr.  Simonides  some  time  ago.    I  sent 

*  This  we  consider  an  appropriate  name  for  that  extensive  Archipelago 
formed  by  the  prolongation  oftbe  plutonic  zone  of  election  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  from  Singapore  to  BillitoQ.  The  fact  of  i  ts  being  so  closely  con- 
nected geograpfaically  with  Johore  as  to  appear  a  continuation  ofit,  partial- 
ly submerged  by  the  sea,  and  the  previous  appropriation  of  the  general  Pe- 
ninsular name  Malaya  to  Che  Malayan  Archipelago,  would  Justify  the  adop- 
tion of  the  name.  But  the  best  reason  for  using  it  is  the  fact  that  these  is- 
lands (with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  most  southerly)  formed  the  insu- 
lar part  of  the  kingdom  of  Johore  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  our  occopa- 
tion  of  Singapore  27  years  ago. 

t  Banka  and  Billiton  may  also  considered  as  included  in  it.  They  are 
so  geologically  and  etbnologically,  although  not  geographically. 

X  Ante  p.  295. 
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i  Malay  to  make  a  vocabulary  of  their  language,  but  he  could  not 
meet  aoy  of  them.  I  hare  lately  found  a  short  notice  of  them  in  a 
Dutch  work  published  Uist  year,  entitled  **  Berigften  omtrent  Indie, 
gedurende  een  tienjarig  veibl^f  aldaar  "  by  Mr.  Rottger,  formerly  a 
mififiionaiy  at  Rhio.  This  I  shall  give  afterwards,  if  I  fail  in  obtain- 
mg  a  more  complete  account.  In  the  south  eastern  part  of  Battam 
ve  found 

THE  ORANG  MUKA  KUNING. 

Tlus  tribe  inhabits  the  forests  on  the  river  Sa  Raya  or  rather  oil 
its  feeder  the  S.  Muk&  Kuning,  whidi  joins  it  from  the  left,  about 
fire  hours  pull  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  After  ascending  the 
Muka  Kuning  about  four  hours,  we  reach  Pankallan  S^  Raya^  from 
which  a  five  hours  walk  brings  us  to  the  kampongs  of  the  Orang 
Utan  or  men  of  the  woods. 

The  tribe  consists  of  about  fifty  families,  who  live  scattered  in  thef 
forest  in  small  huts  beneath  the  trees,  formed  of  a  rude  platform 
supported  by  four  posts  about  three  feet  in  height,  from  which  tlie  roof 
of  ordang  leaves  rises  at  once  without  any  intervening  wall.  It  is 
open  at  both  ends,  and  has  no  ladder  or  door.  The  males  mostly 
wear  the  chiwit  of  tir&p  bark,  and  the  females  short  sarongs  of  cloth. 
'I^ey  do  not  cultivate  any  plants,  or  breed  any  animals  save  dogs* 
^ith  the  help  of  these,  and  with  the  sumpitan,  siligi  or  spear  of  ni- 
bong,  axe,  hatchet,  and  knife,  ^hey  procure  their  ofdinaty  food  in 
the  forest,  and  rattans,  dammar,  and  agala  wood,  which  they  barter 
for  rice,  cloth,  implements,  tobacco,  and  salt.  The  articles  of  food 
which  they  derive  fi^m  the  forest  are  the  same  anfmals  and  vege« 
^les  which  the  Orang  SaUmba  use  (vide  ante  p.  296.)  As  with 
them,  the  fowl  is  forbidden  food. 

A  Malay  Bdtin,  named  Pdjar,  whd  lives  on  Pulo  Loban,  is  en** 
trusted  by  the  I&m  Tu&n  Mndii  of  Rhio  with  the  chaiige  of  the 
tribe.  He  visits  them  from  time  to  time,  bringing  rice  and  other  ar- 
ticles, and  recGivmg  In  return  the  forest  produce  which  they  havecol^ 
Iccted  for  hhn.  Tliey  are  pmhibited  from  trading  with  othei  per^ 
BOOB  under  penalty  of  a  ducking. 


S3S^  TUM  ORAKO  MUKA  &ITNIN€f, 

For  1000  rattuis  Hiey  receive  4  gttitangs  of  eourse  ^ee ;  for  109 
daumar  torehet,  6  gaoteiifB;  uid  for  one  basket  (1^  feet ^ttp  ui 
broad)  of  agik  wood,  4  gaoCanga. 

Hiey  have  derired  aome  obseore  and  ^fiatorted  notions  of  a  Creator 
from  the  Malays,  and  appear  otberwbie  to  haire  no  religion  or  taper* 
stKions.  A]Hlh''IVi'6l&(God)latbecreaAor^aHfivii^thlng«.  Nfli 
Mahamad  (the  prophet  Mahamad)  is  hia  wife,  who  destroys  all  living 
tldngs.  They  dwell  above  the  sky,  and  hare  two  children,  a  male 
and  a  female,  whose  names  and  functions  they  do  not  know.  Thej 
have  no  idea  of  the  soul  as  separate  from,  or  surviving,  the  body.  It 
is  probable  that  thdr  belief  in  a  male  creating  and  preserving,  and  a 
female  destroying,  god  was  derived  from  Hindus  or  Hindu  Malayiin 
the  antemahomedan  era,  and  that  they  haVe  merely  altered  tiie  names; 
a  practise  wliich  appears  to  be  common  in  the  Archipelago,  and  one, 
indeed,  of  which  the  history  of  almost  tv^ry  nation  furnishes  exam« 
pies.* 

As  soon  as  the  breasts  of  a  girl  are  of  the  site  ot  a  betelnut,  die  i^ 
considered  marriageable.  Wlien  a  marriage  has  been  agreed  upon, 
the  parents  of  the  bridegroom  send  to  those  of  the  bride  3000  nt- 
tana,  a  piece  of  doth,  a  jacket  and  two  silver  ring«.  The  mttrnag^ 
takes  place  at  the  house  of  th^  bride,  in  presence  of  the  Batin  and 
several  guests,  and  consists  in  the  bride  and  bridegroom  being  phuxd 

*  Is  the  f  astern  parts  of  Bengal,  whidi,  from  their  ethnological  oonaec- 
tioD  With  the  Hiodu  Chinese  peoples,  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  la  r^ 
fer  to.  Instances  of  thia  Und  ocenr.    The  adecessive  changes  which  Ikt  re- 
ligion of  Europe  has  undergone  were  accompanied  by  a  similar  coaftision  of 
names.    '*  The  memory  of  the  pagan  [classic]  creed  was  not  speedily  en- 
dieatedinthe  extensive  provinces  through  which  it  was  once  nniversally 
received }  and  in  many  particulars  it  continued  long  to  mingle  with,  and  in- 
fluence, the  original  snperstitfonsofthe  Crothic  nations.    Beneeweiad 
the  elves  occasionally  arrayed  in  the  costume  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  thd 
Fairy  Queen  and  her  attendants  transformed  into  Diana  and  her  nymphs, 
and  inveated  with  their  attrihotes  ahd  appropriate  insignia"  (Sir  W.  Scott, 
iniroductionto  theTaUof  Tamlane.J  ^'Christianity  never  sneceededia 
rooting  out  the  ancient  creed  ;  it  only  changed  many  of  the  subjaets,  which 
maintained,  and  do  still  to  this  day  mainUin,  their  place  among  as.    What 
had  been  religious  observance  subsists  as  popular  superstition;  the  cress  m 
the  Saviour  only  replaced  the  hammer  of  Thorr ;  and  the  apells  which  had 
once  contained  the  names  of  heathen  Gods  were  still  us^d  as  efTectfn,  hiv- 
ing been  ehriit§n9d  by  iha  additloo  of  a  little  holy  water,  and  the  suhstiM'^ 
tion  of  the  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Tobit,  St.  Peter  aod  St. 
Paal"  (J.  H.  Kemble.  /nfroducfton  to  the  Anfflo^Saton  DkO^gmi  o/5a« 
lomon  and  Saturn  p«  7*2 


lidelisradeiaiidiiiide  to  join  hinds,  vi4iUo  the  parents  eiyom  them  lo 
be  kind  to  e«ch  other  and  avoid  disputes.  A  feast  foDows,  at  which 
the  newly  married  pair  eat  from  die  same  phite  or  leaf,  Singini; 
aad  dandng  to  tiie  rabana  follow*  The  Batin  recdves  a  present  of 
SOOO  rattans. 

Ifafaoflband  is  not  pleased  with  his  wife,  he  may  return  her  to  her 
piienfa,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  month  the  parties  may  form  other 
eooneelions.  Polygamy  is  nnknowm  The  children  of  brothers  can* 
not  intennarry;  " 

A  Bfdan  or  midwife  insists  at  births,  and  recieives  4660  rattans  on 
the  first  occasion  of  the  kind  in  the  fandly,  3000  on  the  second^ 
200O  6ti  the  tlurd,  and  lOOO  on  bAj  subsequent  birth.  I^he  dnly  me- 
didne  adnunisteired  is  a  decioction  of  the  bark  6i  the  kayu  pangar  for 
the  mother,  and  a  decoction  of  the  i^t  for  the  child. 


MfOes. 

FtmaUi. 

Uht 

M&j&h 

Lifmp&i  tn. 

Pdng^l  m. 

trasm; 

Oko  m. 

Kias&ti  nii, 

t)ra8  m. 

VMnu 

Aw4mt 

UIi4 

Mina  »t. 

Jiwftk 

AntiM 

ifjimd  THi. 

itin&  ni. 

Uk&m. 

Nibor  nifc 

Kktknii 

T&m4  ni. 

S&r^m. 

W 

8Ijo  tilk 

fiin4 

Jakn 

Jodo 

Riibd 

The  dead  ai^  bUried  lA  graves  neSr  thii  houses  1^  feet  deep.  A  sUm« 
iMtan  is  placed  on  that  of  a  malct  and  a  kmfe  on  that  of  a  female.  In 
iboat  a  month  after  the  burial,  the  family  abandon  the  hut,  and  make 
another  in  a  distant  place. 

The  &ce  of  the  only  male  of  the  tribe  whom  t  have  se^n  was  lo« 
zenge  shaped,  and  in  tiiis  r^pect,  and  in  the  length  and  cuitc  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  consequent  shape  of  the  lower  part  gf  the  faCe,  ap- 
proached Considerably  to  one  of  the  Biduanda  K^dl&ng,  Naneng4 
From  lum  however,  and  firom  all  the  othi&r  individuals  of  that  tribe 
^om  1  hive  sei&n,  he  was  distingiushed  by  the  advance  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  from  the  nose  downwards,  caused  by  the  projedaon  of 
the  upper  jaw.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  the  general  Binua  and 
lisrmua  type.  Hie  distingcushbg  feature  of  the  Mintira,---ttie  vertical 
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I  might  say,  a  standard  for  jadging  oiihe  place  whidi  tiie  Orinf  Siter 
should  hold  in  the  ranks  of  dnliaalkm.  The  ftmilies  oonaettd  of  two 
men,  three  women,  and  several  children  of  both  sexes;  tfa^  were  ex- 
ceedingly shy  at  first,  and  cQuld  i;nth  great  difficulty  be  prevafled  on  to 
speak,  but  by  Idndness  of  manner,  and  some  trifling  jpresenta,  the 
meii  were  induced  to  throw  off  a  considenible  deal  of  Iheir  reserve,— 
so  much  so,  that  they  duly  viated  the  Gunboat,  as  long  as  we  were  in 
thor  vidnity,  bringing  fish  and  a  few  birds  fbr  barter,  and  a  system 
of  fair  deaKng  bdng  strictly  kept  up  by  the  commander  and  his  crew,  on 
our  leavnigtlkey  promised  always  to  visit  the  Gunboat,  to  supply  sndi 
necessaries  should  she  ever  come  in  their  neighbourhood  agun,  and  teD 
the  people  oftheir  tribe  to  do  the  same.  Our  ridt  was  prodnetm  of 
considerable  benefit  to  them,  as  they  were  well  supplied  with  miny 
necessaries  (luxuries  to  them)  such  as  lice,  tobacco  and  doth«  They 
look  great  trouble  in  procuring  us  what  we  were  most  in  want  of, 
iresh  fidi,  and  our  parting  we  were  led  to  believe,  was  attended  with 
condderable  regret  on  ti|eir  dde.  On  our  better  aoquabtanoe,  when 
asked  why  they  used  always  to  run  away  before  the  Gunboat,  thdr 
simple  repty  was,  that  tbey  were  afnid  we  would  cany  them  off  to 
Gallang,  a  place  noted  for  the  fieroeness  of  its  pirates,  and  fbr  whom 
they  bear  a  great  dread. 

On  takin^r  likenesses  of  two  of  them,  a  man  and  a  woman,  the  man 
sat  with  great  steadiness  and  composure,  and  seemed  perfbedy  aware 
of  its  meaning ;  on  finishing  the  sketch,  and  bdng  shown  the  produc- 
tion, a  sBght  smile  was  elidted : — ^with  the  other  subject  condderable 
difficulty  was  encountered,  she  at  first  hid  her  hot  beneath  her  dog- 
gy matted  locks,  that  strayed  in  ^rild  abundance  over  her  sca^f  dionl- 
ders,  and  would  only  now  and  then  venture  a  glance  at  the  opera- 
tions of  the  pencil, — ^no  persuadons  would  induce  her  to  diow  her 
face,  tin  at  la9t  her  young  child  was  given  her,  when  in  a  podtion 
natural  to  the  mother,  the  dcetch  book  was  soon  made  to  bear  what 
was  conddered  a  tolerable  Bkeness  of  the  original. 

This  poor  tribe  are  River  nomades,  thdr  locality  extends  twa  the 
Santee,  at  the  ^st  end  of  Old  Strdt  pr  S&Uit  Tfinibtiu  to  Ftodis  on 
iHc  west,    Hie  Sl^r,  a  creek  of  the  Island  of  Singapore,  a^d  ^ 
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foot  finom  the  town  oidfS  miles,  gmB  iti  name  to  the  tribe,  and  i« 
ntuited  nearly  in  the  middle  of  tfadr  range.  They  nvmlMr  In  aU 
40  boats,  or  900  {people,  and  are  subject  to  a  Balin  or  petty  diief 
whose  names  is  Keding.  Their  de  fiiusto  <)overeign  is  the  Tomnngong' 
of  Johore,  who  ean  commaad  tfadr  serrioes  in  the  manner  of  a  feu« 
dftl  lord.  Their  language  is  the  Malayan,  and  oonalderable  puna 
WIS  takto  to  eficat  any  words  foreign  to  that  langoage,  bnt  witiioiit 
dTeet.  Thdr  dialect  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ortng  Lent  of  ToHoh 
Bhngtii,  bat  spoken  with  a  sfigfatly  more  gnttoral  aoeent,  and  they 
elip  thdr  words  as  much  as  the  natives  of  Keddtii.  As  a  proof  of 
ihdr  poasessiiig  the  same  language  as  tiie  MahqfS,  I  may  mention 
that  the  children  were  heard  when  playing  to  converse  in  this  lan« 
^age,  and  were  perfectly  understood  by  the  Malays  amongst  our 
erew.  They  are  possessed  of  no  weapons  either  otfemuye  or  defen- 
ttve;  thdr  ndnds  do  not  find  a  higher  range  (tian  neeessHy  oompeb, 
the  satisffjhg  of  hunger  is  thdr  only  pursuit,  of  water  they  havo 
ibondance  without  seardi ;  witb  tlie  serkap  or  fish  spear,  and  the 
panag  or  chopper,  as  thdr  only  imj^ements,  tiiey  eke  out  a  miser- 
tbleenstence  from  the  stores  of  the  rivers  and  forest;  thqr  neither 
dig  nor  plant,  and  stili  live  nearly  independent  of  thdr  fellow  men, 
for  to  them  the  staple  of  life  in  the  east,  rice,  is  a  luxury ;  tobaeoo 
Aey  procure  by  the  barter  of  fish,  and  a  few  markebdile  products 
collected  firom  (lie  forests  and  coral  reeft.  Of  esculent  roots  they 
have  the  prioh  and  kalana,  both  bulbous,  and  not  unlike  coarse  yams, 
—of  fruits  they  eat  the  t&mpu(,  klM&ng  and  bdroh,  when  they  come 
m  season,  and  of  animals  they  hunt  the  wild  hog,  but  refiraia  from 
snskes,  dogs,  guanas  and  monkeysw  Sudi  are  their  prindpal  means 
of  gubdstenoe,  for  many  minor  products  of  the  forests  and  creeks  must 
be  left  uihnentioned. 

On  thdr  manners  and  customs,  I  must  needs  be  short,  as  only  long 
Acquaintance  with  thdr  prejudices,  and  domestic  fe^ngs  could  afford 
»  doe  to  the  Impulse  of  tbeir  ao^ns.  Of  a  Creator  th^  have  nottiie 
^^Hjbtest  eompvehendon,  a  fiact  so  diflfeult  to  believe,  when  we  find 
the  most  degraded  of  the  human  race  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
ba?e  aafaituidvw  idea  of  this  uneniog  and  primary  truth  imprinted  on . 
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their  nundflf,  tbH  I  took  the  groatest  CMre  to  find  a  di^t  inu^  of 
the  4^  witittit  the  ch^oA  of  their  thioiight8»  even  however  dqgnded 

eueh  might  be,  but  was  diflappmnted.    Thegr  neither  kqow  the  God 

« 

nor  DevU  of  the  Chrifllien  or  MehDmedaD,  though  they  oeDfaeedth^ 
hod  been  toU  ef  0ttch«  nor  eiqF  of  Ae  denigodi  of  Hindoo  mydiolo** 
gj,  many  of  yfhom  were  reooimted  to  them.  In  the  three  grea^ 
epodia  of  thdr  individual  fires^  we  eoQae^ienfely  find  na  ritea  or  ce- 
nemoidea  enacted;  at  buih  the  child  is  only  wdcomed  to  liie  worid 
by  the  molher'a  joy;  at  marriage,  a  month  fiiB  of  tobaooo  and  one 
chupah  efiioe  handed  to  the  mother,  oonfirra  the  hymeneal  tjye.  At 
death  the  deoeaaed  are  wrapped  in  their  garments,  and  oomnutte4 
to  the  parent  earth.  *' The  women  weep  a  fillle,  then  leave  the  spot'* 
weeethenrerdsef  oorshnplenamtflr*  Of  pl^  dewfa,  raamMinga 
and  elher  light  apkits  that  haunt  eaoh  mowntainj  locl^  and  tree  ia 
the  lldayan  eenoeption,  they  did  not  know  the  nasai^ — ^nor  had 
tiwy  any  thmg  to  be  alraid  of,  as  they  themselves  said^  than  the  *^  Gil* 
UflgPlmtes,"  who  an.men  like  Oiewnlves.  With  this  I  was  forced 
to  be  contented,  and  teased  them  no  mMe  about  the  anlyect.  Thef 
do  not  pradjee  circemciaioiw  ny  o<her  Mahomedan  cnstoma,  Their 
women  uitermaRy  with  the  Malays  iiMcbiiipears  to  be  not  unfine* 
fOMit,  they  abo  ^e  thek  women  to  Chinese,  and  an  old  womi^  told 
ns  ef  her  haRrhqg  been  united  to  individuals  of  both  nationsy  in  an  ear* 
iy  period  of  her  life.  It  .was  further  related  to  me,  that  maiQr  yearn 
ago,  when  thqr  had  a  Mafaiy  aa  their  Batim  nesrlj  jail  the  men  now 
of  their  tribe  were  indnoed  to  undergo  the  lito  of. circumoiak>ny  though 
snob  a  pmelice  is  not  eomformed  with*  Thrir  tribe  though  eon* 
fining  thefar  range  witUn  the  limits  of  30  miles  square,  nu^  still  be 
eonadered  of  a  very  wandering  kmd;  b.thmr  sampans  barely  suffid* 
dent  to  float  thdr  load  they  sidrt  the  mangroves,  mllentJng  their 
food  from  the  shores  and  leresti  as  th^  proceed  evhiWtf ting  one  jspot 
and  then  aearching  for  anothen  To  one  aeouqtaaiedto  the  oomfoita 
and  artifidal  wants  of  a  dviliaed  .life,  theirs  as.  a'  i^Hilrast  uppeara 
tobeeati!cnie;hiMhaadi4»inaattiaUbQBth^rd)y  nieiaurii«r.SO  fost 
in  length,  they  fold  aH  the  domestic  oemfaft  that  Ihlgr  ace  in  want 
of ;  atone  end  is  seen  tte fore^bMse,  in  the  mMdIe  aae  the  fow  uten* 
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idb  tfaejr  maf  be  in  ponenkm  of.  Mid  tt  the  iXbtr  end  fpeneirtik  • 
kadjsnif  or  oiaft  flot  exceediai^  six  feel  in  kogtii,  is  Iboid  the  4eq|N 
in^  apiftiBeiit  of  a  ftmtty  eften  eoutiiig  5  and  6,  togetto'  with  m  eel 
mnd  dop,  under  thB  they  find  ihdter  fr<«  the  dews  and  iiB^ 
lAghtj  aod  hot  of  tiie  dqr.  The  MaiajB  erai  m  pobtuif  out  tiieae 
ednted  qavters  cried  out  **  how  mieenhle,"  hot  of  tide  theolgeeti  at 
their  eonmdseration  were  not  aware ;  in  then  they  have  proiided  dl 
thelrwants;  thdr  ddldnm  eport  on  the  riion  fai  eewoh  of  rinll  IMi 
aekiw  water;  and  diirfaigldgfa  water  they  nay  be  seen  cfiflBbaog'tiie 
nuBigiove'breiidieiy  and  daddng  froai  Oeiiee  fato  the  water,  with  all 
the  life  and  energy  of  ddldnn  <tf  a  eeMerdfane,  at  once  aCvdfaqp  s 
proof  that  eyen  tliey  liaye  Ihor  joys. 

Thehr  penoraJ  appearanoe  is  unprepossetang,  their  depoftment 
boy  and  slorenify,  united  to  a  great  fihhinest  of  bocty ;  the  oddde  of 
beCh  men  and  women  b  generaHy  eovered  by  a  ooarte  wrapper,  nnda 
&om  the  harlc  of  the  Trap  tree;  diie  extendi  from  the  nand  to  the 
knee.  Tlie  wooMn  affected  a  riiglit  degree  of  nMidetty  at  firat  qiproaefay 
vrhlch  soon  gave  way.  Instead  of  tiie  wrapper  of  IVap,  Aey  fro* 
quentiy  pot  on  instesd,  an  oh!  patched  up  Mahqr  asrong.  The  h»cka 
of  tile  men  iwa  bound  up  with  a  tie  <lf  ckrth,  and  someiaeieB  by  tlm 
'Matey  saputangan,  thoae  of  the  wMien  f^  in  wiid  hixnfianoe  o?er 
thdr  fiice  and  slMmMers.  Thafar  cWhhen  go  enth^  nahed  until  the 
age  of  puberty.  Several  of  the  men  and  women  we  afterwards  saw, 
were  subject  to  defomnty  in  bandt  and  Hmbs,  a  ratlmr  unusual  cboom* 
stance  for  these  parts,  and  their  prevaiBng  dioiaao,  was  a  cutaneous 
eruption,  that  covered  the  wfacde  body  with  a  soaly  covering  oaUed 
Konip  by  the  Malays.  To  this  whde  families  were  subject  from  the 
mother  to  the  inHuit  at  the  breast  l^i^th  this  disease  nearly  every 
other  person  appeared  to  be  afflicted.  The  ficfera  of  such  poor  crea- 
tures were  seldom  at  rest»  Aqtedesof  leprosy  alao  appeared  to  at- 
tack the  feet  tf  the  eld,  and  (he  features  la  the  kce  in  one  or  two 
caaea  were  found  to  be  oontraeted  fromaome  auoh  diseaae,  rendering 
•tiiose  subjects  Indeons  in  qipearance. 

Upon  the  origin  of  the  inhe  little  light  can  be  thrown,  for  of  thai* 
possession  of  traditions  oc  aaperstitiopa  after  much  en^mry  I  could 
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ind  no  trace,  bat  before  much  en  be  said  on  tfak  nbjeot  gieal  citt« 
tion  nuut  be  need,  as  ia  weQkhown  to  tho86  who  have  to  riftevideiioe, 
from  wOd,  ignonmt  and  indolent  tribea,  ind  who  alone  can  eituiiattf 
the  d^ffieolty  of  gidnfaig  a  oonect  ilotion  of  the  peculiarfte  of  thdf 
ideas  on  such  points*  It  is  therefore  to  ethnographical  enquiry  that  we 
may  espeot  to  be  inddyted  for  any  slight  gUmpaes  of  this  mtereitiiig 
topic.  ■  Am  I  before  stated  they  speak  the  language  of  the  Malays 
with  mnch  less  a  degree  of  dUFerenee  in  pronnncaalion,  than  mi^  be 
foond  in  stepping  from  one  county  in  Engiand  to  another.  They 
may  tlierefore  be  said  with  little  fear  of  contradiotioia  to  be  merely 
vneonTerted  Malays  in  die  general  aooeptation  of  the  teim,  thougfa  a 
disdnct  chus  from  the  Makys  property  so  called,  who  poured  tbdr 
hordes  over  the  Archipehgo^pnor  to  1900  of  liie  Christian  era  from 
the  great  river  Malayoo  in  Sumatra.  Wlule  all  the  tribes  of  Malajfs 
on  the  coast  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  adjoining  isbnds  have 
embraced  (he  tenets  of  Mahomed,  they  have  remained  unallaeted  by 
the  movement.  The  nomendature  of  incUvidnab,  remains  the  Bsme 
as  idien  Hindooism  held  sway  over  the  ArohipefaigOi  and  we  iind 
in  thefar  proper  names  an  astomshing  degree  of  similarly  to  tbe 
names  of  Mailman  heroes  prior  to  the  conversion  of  the  race  as  men* 
tionedin  the  Si}arah  Malayn  and  otiier  woriokt  As  a  list  of  proper 
names  will  be  interestingy  the  foDowing  is  a  small  cdlection* 

Kadang  Perns  Singal 

Maaei  Awin  Desan 

Sadang  Somng 

J^mafcf. 
Sookang  Boonteh 

Sang  Kang        Impang 
In  physiognomy  tfa^  are  doseHy  allied  to  the  ^  Biduanda  KaUang'' 
noticed  hi  your  paper  on  tiiat  tribe,   lliia  coupled  widi  the  fret  thit 
the  SUtar  and  KaUang  are  both  creeks  of  the  island  of  Sbgaporeb 
the  original  locality  of  eadi,  and  that  aampana  ean  approach  the  d^ 

**  Query  f    Ed. 
t         f   Ed. 


Kissah 

Dosan 

Kosan 

Kaasap 

Nassap 

Noaan 

Nongin 

Neekang 
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ngaUe  put  of  either  creek  within  two  miles,  there  need  not  be  any 
hedMuia  in  prodaimiag  their  identity  of  origin,  though  now  they 
Jive  as  sqnnite  tribes.  Tlie  most  distinctiye  features  of  the  tribe 
are,  lowness  of  brow,  retreating  badcwanltf,  from  the  superdliary 
ridge,  a  protraaion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  notin  the  manner  o£ 
progukthous  tribes  bat  by  the  acuteness  of  the  fadal  angle,  in  illus« 
Mion  of  this  the  profile  of  a. boy  of  12  years  of  age  is  appended, 
drawn  from  the  firing  subject  who  possessed  the  distinctiTe  type  of 
die  race  in  an  exafz^rated  degree.  When  viewed  from  the  front  they 
are  found  to  f  ossess  an  obfiquity  of  eyes  and  eye  brows,  the  eye  lids 
being  much  closed  and  only  showing  half  the  pupil*  The  general 
contour  of  the  face,  obtains  a  decided  character,  by  great  breadth  of 
forehead,  expanaon  of  zygoma,  and  rapid  tapering  to  the  chin  wliich 
is  leogthy  and  narrow.  The  nose  is  depressed  and  mouth  moderate. 
Such  may  be  consid^^  the  distintire  features  of  die  race,  tliough 
many  were  seen  possessing  the  Malayan  type  strongly  marked. 

The  Oiang  Sabimba  now  remun  to  be  noticed,  and  as  an  apology  fur 
the  paucity  of  remarks  and  the  errors  that  may  be  detected,  1  must  men* 
tion  that  the  morning  on  which  I  ^ited  them  it  rained  in  torrents, 
vhich  entirely  prevented  my  reaching  their  encampment  It  was 
therefore  in  a  miserable  Malay  hut  that  I  ooUected  several  of  their 
number  who  were  aecidently  on  the  spot,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  following  notes  and  information,  though  I  am  by  no  means 
atisfied  with  the  result. 

Their  pysiog^oihy  is  of  an  entirely  different  type  from  the  tribe 
already  discussed,  and  they  also  differ  as  much  in  habits  and  customs. 
They  are  forest  nomades,  being  in  possession  of  no  boats  or  canoes 
of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  regarding  the  water  with  a  de- 
gree of  terror,  as  already  mentioned  in  your  notice  of  them.  To  the 
Bumpitan  as  their  principal  weapon  they  owe  all  tliat  they  can  obtain 
of  the  animals  that  live  in  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  with  their 
^^  (a  spedes  of  Pkuiah)  they  hunt  the  wHd  hog.  Their  food  con- 
^sta  of  rice  as  the  staple  article,  but  they  add  to  this  the  flesh  of  the 
'^^?»  moakey,  snake  and  ape,  birds  of  all  Idndt^  excepting  that  of  the 
fuwl,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  your  i)aper.    They  also  abstain  from 
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planting,  and  cbhseqnentljr  their  vegetables  consist  of  the  wild  fimits 
of  the  jungle.  ITiis  tribe  is  mudi  more  helf^esa  t&m  the  Oran^ 
Sl^tar,  being  enlarely  dependant  on  the  Malays  for  their  arms  and  &e 
greater  part  o^  t^ehr  food.  The  munpitan  is  the  same  as  that  used 
bj  ^e  Dyaks  of  Sambas  in  Borneo  from  Whence  it  is  nnpoited  to 
Singapore,  and  from  thence  finds  its  way  to  Tambrau  the  river  oo 
which  they  are  now  located.  The  arrow  of  tHs'  is  delicately  firinoo- 
ed  but  the  orang  Sabimba  makts  a  ruder  description  tiiemsdves. 
The  arrows  arc  poisoned  with  the  juice  of  the  Upas  tree,  and  is  cdl- 
ed  ipoh.  The  tribe,  consisting  of  80  in<fividtiails  young  and  old,  are 
now  employed  In  cutting  rattans  for  the  Makyswho  furnish  rice,  wea- 
pons and  utensils  in  return ;  they  hinted  to  me  that  they  were  a  Boa- 
lang  tribe,  but  appeared  to  have  no  distinct  recdledion  of  ihe  period 
they  had  been  deported  from  that  island.  The  tribe  is  separate  firom 
all  other  trlbas  m  the  Peninsula,  and  the  territory  over  wMdi  they  now 
roam  is  unoccupied  by  others.  Thqr  arc  unacquainted  with  the  de- 
coction of  Inebriating  Kquors,  though  feey  informed  me  that  the  tribe 
formerly  possessed  the  art,  theSr  habits  are  therefore  as  temperate  as 
the  Malays.  They  do  not  intermarry  with  €tke  Malays  nor  will  they 
part  with  tlieir  offspring  for  any  conMderaidon ;  towards  the  Chinese 
they  bear  great  detestation  rcmovmg  always  from  their  vidnity;  thb 
fact  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  smalhiess  of  titeir  numbers  and  from 
the  wish  to  avdd  the  cxdrpation  of  theCr  race.  Their  Badn  or  chief 
is  named  Bintang,  and  they  owe  fealty  to  the  Tomungong  of  Jo- 

hore. 

They  are  equally  atheistical  with  the  Orfing  Slftar,  nor  are  they 
imbued  wHh  any  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Malays ;  of  ghosts  and 
witches  they  were  ignorant,  a  feet  ^fficult  to  believe.  Of  nurriage 
ceremonies  I  was  told  they  had  none;  the  preparation  of  a  shed,  open 
on  all  sides,  m  size  6  feet  by  4,  covering  a  few  stidcs  and  Icarc* 
strewed  on  the  ground,  comprises  all  the  bridegroom's  care;  the  price 
of  a  wife  was  stated  to  be  10  needles,  3  hanks  of  thread,  16  cuhits  of 
cloth  and  3  reals.  On  any  of  their  tribe  being  near  death  they  leave 
this  hut  untH  they  tMnk  all  is  over ;  they  then  remove  the  corpse  on 
a  plank  shrouded  in  its  clothes  to  a  grave  in  which  are  buried  to^^ 
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Aer  tfie  uteMib  of  the  jflceaM^  such  i6  sumpiftan,  cooldnf^  utenuls, 
paumogfs,  bliopfs,  &c. ;  these  they  phu;e  at  tiie  side ;  they  then  \wve 
the  ipot  Mid  wander  toother  parfa.  The  above  account  differs  slight- 
ly fimm  yoor  own  which  ^howB  that  they  are  not  guided  by  strict 
rules  in  the  case  pf  deaths  and  ikiarriages. 

Their  language  ia  the  Malayan,  spoken  vnih  a  peculiar  accent; 
wfaeUier  or  not  thqr  originaUy  apcke  another  language  I  cannot  offinr 
an  Qpioioai  Their  primary  worda  are  aB  the  same,  so  it  b  prohaUe 
thai  th^  apeak  the  language  unmixed  with  Arabic,  but  deeper  re* 
search  ia  required  on  this  aulyect;  an  acquaintance  with  thephilohigy 
of  the  Archipelagay  might  throw  mi^y  intereslaiig  facts  open  to  the 
worU;  your  eitenare  enquiries  on  this  subject  will  tiierefore  belook* 
ed  for  with  impatienoe.  Tlieir  pro|>er  names  differ  entirely  from  the 
Sltor  tribe,  and  are  afigfatly  Buxed  with  the  Midayan,*  the  following 
ia  a  ISftm 

Maks. 
Ayin  Bootoon  JWntang 

Nipia  Raana  Tdd 

Bangas        Kassar  Kassaw 

Mooloot      LocHOOt  Pang 

.    Femaku 

Meenah       Aisa  Tengah 

Nareemah    Mmigee  Dyang 

A  copioas  fist  of  proper  names  I  would  suggest  as  Ibmnqg  a  eri- 
terion  of  what  racea  they  have  been  in  oqnti|ct  witii,  and  as  not  the  knat 
iaqiortBnt  of  the  bxanlkas  of  etfanohigical  enqmry. 

The  personal  appearance  of  these  deniaens  of  the  forest  is,-  to  say 
the  least, plcaauig;w^  formed  features  in  tiie  yenmg  andaeontented 
pladifitf  of  contenaneei  in  the  old,  would  at  once  show  them  to  bean 
improveable  race )  unshaeUed  vMi  die  dogmas  of  the  Islam  and  in« 
faatfaie  in  their  preception  of  all  things,  they  stand  as  its  were  on  the 
iSireshold  ^  such  a  fidth  as  ehristianity  presents  in  its  prinntive,  most 
humble,  and  puraatlbnn,  but  Hiey  have  no  one  to  invite  them  in.    It 


Lodang 

Solai 

Jalce 

8erong 

Angin 

Rinnah 

Ooaaboo 

Deman 

Beenee 

l^wei 

Booldt 

Ttemah 

*  ill  thenimics  are  Malayan. --E9* 
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i«  Buch  races  as  these  that  call  for  iiii»n<mary  enterpriae*  IMr 
dose  relationa  with  the  Mahys  have  given  them  a  taate  for  dre^  as  I 
found  them  wearing  cloth  instead  of  tlM  barfc  of  trees.  The  womea 
were  dressed  in  sarongs  in  the  uanner  of  Malayan  women*  hnt  the 
men  only  wore  a  strip  of  doth  of  scanty  dlmendons,  hnmd  the  middle 
a&d  passing  between  the  thiglis.  Thdr  address  was  open  and  ample, 
tlieir  demeanour  respectful.  The  Malays  spoke  of  them  as  being  fitde 
better  than  baboons,  and  treated  them  asamndi  inferior  dasa  to  them- 
selves.  The  Malay  women  of  the  house  in  whfch  I  was  alforM 
shelter  commanded  thdr  less  fortunate  patera  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistalteny  and  this  was  allowed  asa  matter  of  course;  itaiforded  con- 
siderable amusement  to  see  liow  the  Malay  women  placed  th^  annSf 
straightened  the  face,  and  directed  the  eyes  of  the  female  sabject  of  my 
pendl,  and  when  they  had  phoed  her  in  a  position  pleanng  to  them* 
selves  they  sat  themsdves  where  they  could  best  gratify  their  own 
curiosity. 

Thdr  physiognomy  you  have  already  described ;  the  reader  is  there- 
fore referred  to  the  plates  annexed  to  this  paper  for  further  infonna- 
tion. 

Plate  No.  1.  represents  dx  heads  of  the  river  nomades,  and  thoogfa 
coarsely  executed  they  may  still  be  offered  as  correct  portrdts  of 
the  oi^ginals.  Fig.  2.  gives  the  fadal  outlme  and  alrall  of  a  Boy  of 
the  S16tar  tribes  who  possessed  in  rather  an  exaggerated  degnt  the 
marlced  peculiarities  of  the  physiognomy  of  his  lace,  and  in  order  to 
render  such  peculiarities  pdpaUe  to  the  ^e  of  the  obaenrer  I  hare 
enclosed  the  outline  witlun  a  sqnare  oonstmcted  in  tfaefoOoiring  man- 
ner. The  lower  oentauiing  line  of  Camper'a  celebrated  hatl  angle 
drawn  throij^h  the  meatus  auditoriua  to  the  base  of  the  nose  is  taken 
as  a  basis,  this  line  is  produced  dther  way  untii  lines  st  right  sn^ 
to  it  touching  the  posterior  and  aaierior  parts  of  the  head  and  lace 
will  intersect  it.  The  line  contdned  betwieen  those  pdnta  of  bter- 
section  is  then  Usected  and  upon  it  are  fdrmed  four  equd  aqusres,  two 
cnclosli^  the  superior  part  of  the  head  and  two  the  inferior  and  to* 
gether  maldng  the  large  contdning  square  above  mentioned ;  three  of 
these  squares  are  againdivided  each  into  one  hundred  equd  parts,  and, 


Ibr  the  sake  of  denrnefls,  liioee  small  mie'liabili'eth  parts  aro  onl j 
shovm  on  such  puts  asare  not  filled  up  bjrtfae  oQtKne  of  the  head. 
Again  should  the  head  reach  beyond  the  square  as  in  theease  of  fig.  1 
extra  Mjuares  are  created  to  eototun  it.  By  eaMfcd  measurement 
the  relatiTe  pn^nirtions  of  the  head  may  thus  be  reduced  to  numbers 
vnA  mathematical  corrednees,  and  as  the  Ugher  firont  sqnare  con- 
tajns  the  front  of  Ihe  skull  and  upper  -part  of  the  face  it  may  be 
denominated  the  supmor  anterior  square,  the  higher  back  square 
will  be  named  the  superior  posterior  square  and  so  on,  and  by  finding 
the  number  of  lOOUis.  contained  in  each  square  the  rdative  propor- 
tioDB  in  numbers  can  at  once  be  ascertained ;  tiius  in  figures  No.  1. 
2.  3.  and  4.  the  proportions  will  be  found  as  follows, 


I 


Fig.l. 
2. 
3. 


5» 


»» 


4. 


Anterior  Sup.  Sq. 


88 

71 
60 

44 


Posterior  Sup.  Sq. 


1.  01 
.  92 
.  90 
.  90 


Anter.  Infer.  Sq. 


56 
62 
50 
85 


which  would  phu»  the  Orang  Sl^tar  intermediate  between  the  Euro- 
pean and  Negro  in  expansion  of  the  organs  of  intellect,  and  agiun  shews 
them  to  possess  a  greater  developement  of  the  jaws  and  "  organs  sub- 
serviant  to  sensataon[and  animal  faculties  than  either. ''*  The  drawing 
of  the  Mias,  sometimes  called  Orang  Utan  in  tlus  country  and  common- 
ly Or^Ag  Out^  in  Europe,  is  given  to  show  the  wide  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  subjects  of  tins  paper,  who  are  generally  known  to 
the  Malays  as  Orang  Utan,  thus  confounding  them  with  the  lower 
creation.  The  aboye  mode  of  measurement  is  not  given  as  the  only 
one  required  to  ascertain  the  phyacal  peculiarities  of  the  skulls  of 
races,  but  only  as  a  simple  method  of  rendering  palpable  to  the  most 
unpractised  eye,  the  differences  of  configuration  of  the  outiine,  and  its 
prindple  can  also  be  ^plied  to  the  other  modes  mentioned  by  Dr. 
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mmtmiag  the  «ye».of  the  skull  when  locked  upon  vertioBlly,  and 
the  Ifitier  ttie  luMils  or  uMer  Mufipe  e(  tihe  or^pUim  after  the  lower 
j«w  18  remored,  buft  hoth  of  >diieh  flMtho^s  there  ie  feUom  oppartu- 
1%  to  pi««<M9e  ihr  8ii|ii4ei4ty  iipiHHnQnt 
.  l^Aie  No.  9<  reprooeiili  the  ftcU  oulUae  wd  8l9iU^  rf 
wonMui  of  the  SaWmhi  tribe. 
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SXAMINATION  OE  THE  COAST  OF  THfl  MALAY  PENIN. 

3ULA  FROM  mW  MUTIARA  TO  PU(.0  PANJANG 

IN  SEARCH  OF  COAL  DfiPOSITS,  IN 

NOVEMBER  1847.* 

By  Captain  CoNOAtTOK, 
Comnutnder  of  the  H.  E.  /,  (7.  Steamer  **  Wooghfy:^ 

On  the  2dth  of  October,  Colonel  Low  having  embarked,  I  steam* 
ed  from  Pinang,  harbour  to  the  northward,  passing  within  the  LdnldLwf 
Group  of  Islands,  and  at  3  p,  m.  on  the  30th  came  to  an  anchor  in  2 
liBthoms'  water  on  thee^st  side  of  Pulo  Mutiira  in  Lat.  7^  21'  N.,  for 
the  purpose  of  sounding  across  a  spit  of  sand  that  runs  out  from  the 
main  land,  and  forms  a  low  point  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  On 
the  31  St.  we  examined  Pulo  Muti&r&  with  the  boats  at  low  water,  but 
nothing  that  indicated  coal  was  to  be  seen^  On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st 
November,  finding  there  was  just  water  enough  for  the  Hooghly  to 
cross  the  spit  of  sand,  I  steamed  to  the  northward  for  seven  miles,  until 
we  deepened  our  water  to  4  fathoms,  dose  to  very  high  limestone  rocks* 

We  anchored  here  for  the  night.     Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d. 

* 

I  manned  two  boats,  Colonel  Low  proceeding  in  one,  and  myself 

■ 

in  the  other ;  and  pulled  in  different  directions  for  the  main  land, 
when  several  miles  of  coast  were  examined.  Hie  water  along  the 
coast  here  is  very  shallow,  with  a  clear  sandy  bottom.  The  land  for 
some  distance  in,  is  sandy  and  the  jungle  is  not  very  thick,  the  trees 

^  Oa  this  oceasion  Captain  Gongalion  wa&  accompanied  by  Colonel  Low, 
who  has  briefly  communicated  the  general  resuirs  to  the  Honbte  the  Gover- 
nor, and  wbese  more  detailed  description  of  the  goofaigr  of  tfcecoatti^e 
sbaU  expect  with  great  interest.  The  examination  of  the  namerous  rock 
specimens  cotlteted  will  be  a  work  of  tokie  time.  The  present  paper  Is 
extracted  from  Captain  Congaitop*9  repoat  to  the  Honble  the  Governor,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  it.  As  neither  Captafn  CongaIlon*s 
report  oor  Coleofal  Lbw^a  leiiiJDCom^ey  the  iiitbrmiition'  wMeh  is  reqiiisifiatci 
form  a  correct  judgement  of  the  probability  of  coal  existing  in  considerable 
deposits,  (seeourieniarics  on  this  point,  lintep.  IGT)  it  is  necessary  to  add, 
in  the  abi^ce  of  all  details  respeeliscihe  composition,  thickness,  strike 
and  dip  of  the  associated  strata,  that  Colonel  Low  takes  a  much  more  favor- 
ablo  view  of  ihcf  reeent  eiaminatiDn?  tlian  Captain  Coogatton.  He  oenslders 
that  two  years  would  be  required  for  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  coast,  of 
which  only  three  or  four  points  have  been  examined,  and  he  thinks  it  is  ve- 
ry' probaMe  fh^t  the  whole  of  it,  ftwa  the  lalimde  of  Poriis  to  that  of  Phttngi, 
is  either  one  coal  field,  or  a  succession  of  coal  deposits.—En. 
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htang  mostly  what  ^e  Malays  call  K4ya  Glim.  The  trees  grow  at 
a  Hfood  dlstaiice  from  each  oilier,  wiUifitdeor  no  undeiwood.  Here, 
I  am  aoiry  to  say,  no  indkationB  of  coal  were  to  be  seen.  On  the 
afternoon  bothboatsmet,  when  we-retumed  to  the  Steamer,  weighed 
and  steamed  to  the  northward,  passing  Sunge!  Kiyu  K&mnnmg, 
which,  on  a  former  occasion,  I  had  viaifted  mth  Cotond  Low  in  the 
boats  of  the  Hoei|hly. 

At  4  p.  M.  we  came  to  in  2  fathoms  water,  about  a  j-  of  a  mile  off 
a  point  of  land  called  T&njong  P4tong.*  This  point  b  rocky,  of  mo« 
derate  height,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  Island,  but  it  is  joined 
to  the  low  swampy  land  on  the  coast.  It  was  here  that  the  Gunboat 
got  the  sample  of  coal  [described  ante  p.  160.}  This  point  lies  in 
Lat.  7^  37'  12"  N.,  and  is  distant  from  the  Fort  Point  at  Pinaiig 
155  miles,  in  about  a  N.  N.  W.  direction.  On  landing  on  T^njong 
Pdtong,  we  found  several  Siamese,  who  stated  they  had  been  sent  from 
l^i^STs  by  orders  from  the  Rajah  of  Ligor,  to  collect  aD  the  coal  they 
Gould  get,  and  send  it  across  the  country  from  Tr^g  to  L(gor,  as 
the  R4jdh  required  the  whole  for  his  own  use.  They  then  enquired 
if  we  had  come  to  take  the  coal,  adding  that  they  had  orders  to  guard 
it.    When  I  demanded  to  see  the  Rdjah's  written  orders,  they  said 

» 

they  had  none.  I  then  told  the  head  man  that  I  would  not  give  him 
or  any  body  else  one  Dollar  for  all  the  coal  I  saw  in  their  boats  or  on 
the  point,  but  that,  as  I  was  now  here,  I  intended  to  dig  a  hole  and 
see  if  there  was  any  coal  underneath,  what  they  were  picking  up  be- 
ing nothing  but  black  stones  wliich  would  not  bum.  They  said,  if 
that  was  the  case,  they  w'ould  not  rismain  any  longer,  but  return  to 
Tr^.  After  clearing  away  a  spaoe  of  Tariegated  Flag  stones,  I  or- 
dered the  crew  to  commence  digging  a  large  square  pit,  a  little  be- 
low high  water  mark,  through  a  stiff  bhie  clsy.  This  pit  we  con- 
tinued digging  through  the  stf  blue  cU^T}  which  gradually  became  hard- 
er, until  it  changed  into  a  hard  gray  sandstone,  with,  here  and  there, 
thin  bhtck  streaks,  like  blades  of  Buffaloe  grass.  During  the  digging 
of  this  pit  the  water  constantly  keptooring  in  all  roimd,  so  that  the 

*  In  ike  Charts  the  places  whtore  ooal  ha»boin  foand  are  marked  C.**Ed« 


crew  were  obii^d  fa  ki&ook  oil  eveiiy  txm  mimites  to  bi^  it  oiit   Af" 
ter  dig|;iiig  to  the  dqith  of  seten  feet,  this  i^iay  g^ot  id  hftrd'  th8t:{iiek ' 
axes  and  jtmlperBiiiade  but  Kttle  ioipmsioii  4m  it;  Bs'lt'tktn'seemieil  > 
to  form  into 'a  kind-of  gra^  oitiiistDiie/    IKving' dvefidlf  istaknined  • 
thb  point  ail  roimd,  I  foiiiid  t&litit  is-'oolnpoMy  ob  the  easir  tfide^  • 
c>f    Iron    stone,    ^adstene   and  two   soiaH-  sand|^  ba^sl     M  'the- 
north  end  it  is  comfkised  en^dy  (rf  layei^  of  gray*  sftndstene^ljn^ 
nearly  in  efery  direcdon  ot  the  dompaffi.    Abdirf;^  -209-  yards  to  tSh# 
soothward  0f  the  Novtk  P^&ii^,9ibi  on  the  w68t  dlde,  1^^^  !s  a  mntttt^ 
sumdy  bay  or  nulienr  bfty  of  mmd  aurf  birokeft  sKctlls.'    TMs'  ^^  exteftd^ 
about  300  yards  north  and  south,  and  at  its  southern  end  a  rid^ef  i^t 
sand  stohe  commences  m  the  fio^e  ef  theVinatt'hfl^iibdiit  )5fek  h(^h 
which  h  wasliied  4iy  liie  sea  at  Idgh  mober:    linmediiiCely  abn^ast  ef  * 
this  sandstone,  to  <^ie  we^ivard,  and  extending'  abodt  200  yar(fe  hi  n' 
nortli  and  south  dlnsetlon,  \9  a  lltyer  (ft  the^'fwfty  eotbiMd  flajnf  stlcm^ ' 
Itefore  menUoned,  ulldertieatih'tdlich '11^  the'  «ottl  inibeddi^'  itf  '$1' 
htnytfg  blue  day.  '  i^^ftd*  breaking  the^  upper  Uyer  of  flag  ^iie§/^ 
which  is  easlty  done  fironi  its  b^ing  nib^ly  hellow  un^cfmekth  -W 
more  so  in  some  places  theii  ot^er&,  the  ctHaJtih  9€iSh,'lyitig  in  an  ea^f; 
and  west  <^c^on;  and  exactly  i^^'bling  treis^  Ht  diflbr^nt  ^MJaiiccfr^ 
froni  eadi  ot^er.*  On  applying  pick  Qxes-o^  c#dW.  bars  it  (;iis%|^e^' 
way,  breeidng  off  hi  lengths  of  fliom  (^ef^dt  to^nearfyiO'  inches.     ]§^ 
it  is  only  on  tlie  upper  poit  of  these  apparentfj^  fidlen  (fr^es  that  edai^ 
18  to  be  found,  vilifying'  in  thickness^  fro^  ^tie  td*  tlir^  tii^hes.'   tHe 
heart  of  the  trde  M  a  mixture  of  biard^ton^.'   ^ut  ha  nidst  of  these 
trees  nothing  is  tty  be  seen  in'th^dhfi^^c^ai, lii'thefomrpiirty' 
which  is  nothing  but  a  nsdictui'e'  of  bliie  cfj^;  (fti  Btaxtt  ikiStiii  wMch"^ 
lies  under  the  i^tsh  flags. '  'These  trees 'fti/fic^  extend*  d<iWn  to  tfid^ 
ottter  ffx!M6sSty  of  the  rocks  ait  k)tr  water,  bui  were  oniy  inet  witR* 
when  the  side  Was  at  half  ebb/   A  wa^  only  oil  tUd  sMfdl  spaci^  ol^ 
200  yaifds  t&int  they  Wre  fo'be  seen,  i&d  I^drth'tviOI'tM^  fllaife  tliat' 
itow  no  mt)re  i^riiififrt  dd Hft  spot.'  '    * 

*  Wc  declared  (ante  p.  162)  that  the  coal  of  this  locality  wa$  Ifgnile  and 

E«d  til^dile,  iHd  eoUstdei-M  *^  lifghrf  bftumfntias  ]c^  tf  ^iK>re  apprbU 
mineraio^ical  nmM  than  canoel  coal  for  the  most:  Mammable  q^ 
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.  On  flildiig'  die  h«adiiuui  of  the  Skmese  in  Ma%,  if  he  oooltf  podit 
out  any  otiher  plaeei  wliese  coil  wm  to  be  found  inland,  he  said  he 
could  net,  and  that  he  had  ne?w  heard' of  any  one  eiae  having  sent 
any.  I  then  asked  Inm  if  he  kneur  if  there  waa  any  fo  be  found  ov 
any  of  the  larg^ialands  outride,  teliing  him,  at  tliesame  time,  tint 
I  did  net  care  whether  he  informed  me  ornot,  as  I*  was  going  to  the 
whole  of  them  toexamme  them  myad^  and  toloolc  after  pirateaatthe 
same  time*  After  gimg  him  a  small  present  of  Java  tobaooo  and 
two  bottles  of  brandy,  he  acknowledged  that  there  was  some  on  the 
next  Point  to  the  northward,  Tinjoog  Bombong^  dHatun^  about  6  or 
7  miles* 

On  the  mormng  of  fSm  3rd  I  manned  two  boats  and  went  to  Tm* 
jong  Bombong  with  Cdonel  Law«  It  being  nearly  Idgh  water  whei» 
we  armed,  we  landed  on  the  north  part,  where  there  is  a  beach  of 
coarse  sand  and  sheUs,  with  a. small  plain  bdund  covered  with  Buf<» 
fidoe  grass.  We  found  this  point  tt^  be  of  a  cirailar  Ibrm  with  a  few 
trees  only  on  Its  side,  *?hich  connect  it  with  the  low  swampy  main 
laad.  On  returning  to  tiie  &  W.  part  we  found  tl^e  tide  had  Men 
greatly,  which  exposed  a  reef  extendmg  to  the  S»  W.  On  tlie  top 
of  this  reef,  wUch  is  mostly  focmed  of  sandstone,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  bed  of  coal,  lying  in  a  N.  W.  and  &  E.  direction.  In  extent 
100  yds.  This  is  also  to  be  fraud  at  lialf  tide.  Inuring  crow  bars 
the  stone  gave  way,  but  notso  readily  as  that  on  T&njot^P&tong.  Un- 
fortmiately  we  found  notlung  but  sandstone  underneath,  with  a  thin 
layer  of  what  resembled  eoal  on  the  top^  ^th.  of  an  inch  thick.  At 
only  two  places  what  resembled  trees  like  those  on  T&njong  Fitong 
were  to  be  met  with,  bat  without  thored  flag  stones  overi^Fing.  Af* 
tor  haying  broken  the  bhudc  crust,Jt  appeared  asif  tiieroekhadbeen 
paid  over  with  hot  pitchw  Here  we  picked  Uf  what  sam^es  of  coal 
we  could,  and  returned  to  the  Steamer. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th.  finding  that  nothing  more  in  the  shape 
of  coal  was  to  be  found  in  this  ndnily,  wa  steamed  out  towards  the 
south  end  of  Pulo  Lont^.  On  reaching  it  I  manned  all  the  boats, 
ind  despatched  tliem  to  examine  Lont^  and  several  other  small  Is- 
ittids  on  its  east  side^    In  the  evening  tlte  boats  returned  ^v^out 
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laying:  found  anythiiig  lik«  coii.  Loat&r  b  compoeed  of  red  rottm 
rock  on  its  seirt^  and  west  adea,  and  a  krge  ta«ck  of  knr  AWiApy 
land,  running  north  and  souths  in  the  miiUhs^  and  iiigli  Bme  stona 
rocks  on  it»N.  B.  end..    :  ' 

On  the  moam^  of  Om  Mu  we  steaaml  ramnd  tie  soidiK  end  o( 
liontar,  and  stood  to  the  north  towards  Ttea,  Cobof^ '  Low  hatiiifff; 
been  infenaaed  by  nadf  es  that-  Cealwna  to  be  found  olbaB  to  4lin  ^ast*' 
ward  of  the  place  firooKwideh  I  had:  fivroieriy  brought  sdneihlaete 
spedmens.  In  the  afternoon  we  airoed  atTuni.  SarlyihithB. 
6tli.  I  manned  the  hoata  and  went  on  ahara,  Coknel  hon^f^mnf^  to- 
wards T&tt^  and  I  jnaund  Tinjong  PntrL  In  the  aftenioon  botlt' 
boats  returned^  having  found  no  traoea  of  ooal.  Tdnjong  Putti  b  en^ 
tbrely  fermed  of  y«ry  higli  lime  stone  rocfcs^  and  Aumerous'  ld§^  nidcy 
Islands  streteh  from,  it  in  a  northerly  dtreclion  towaids  ^Ponipah^ 
where  there  is  n  Siamese  lUJfi,  who.ezports  Hh  to  Pfamig  ii^  laiga 
quantities. 

On  thff  niondng  of  the  7th.  we  started  froBi  Tftro&and  9td$mtii 
towards  Pulo  Ptejilng.  We  came  too  on  ite  east  ude,  towasds  thei 
south  end,  and  dispatdied  all  the  boata.  In  the  e?emng^  thfej/re^ 
turaedy  havhig  found  «io  eoak  This  Island  is  lug)»  and  soekj  dosm 
to  the  waiter's  edg^s,  with,  here  and  ttee,  a  snudl  hou^  sandj>  biife 
^th  arim  of  coral  at  low  water. 

On  the  9th.  we  left  Pule  P&njang  and  steamed  io  the  S.  £.  to- 
wards Pulo  Bottton  to  euuniae  that  Island.  On  the  9th.  eaciy  m 
the  morning,  bad  weather  set  in  from  t&e  westward  with  a  perfect 
deluge  of  rain,  which  prefented  my  approaching .  the  ishmd  so  early 
3IS  leould  haye  wi^ed.  It  cleared  upalittle  in  the  aftjomoon,  which 
^iiabled  me  to  run  in  mider  the  N.  E.  end,  and  andiorVi  24  fathoms* 
Here  is  the  only  landing  place  I  could  see  on  a  small  sandy  beaeh,  the 
I3u^  larger  Islands  baring  steep  roeto  down  to  the  water's  edgo  on 
^hich  the  sea  was  breaking  heavify.  .Colonel  Low  landed  here,  nnd, 
^n  lug  return  at  7  P-  M.  told  me  he  was  peifectly  satiafi^  that  m^ 
<coal  oould  be  found  in  Bouten. 

On  the  momittg  of  the  9tb«  we  wdghed  and  stood  to  the  eaatwnrd 
^^^een  LInk&wl  and  Pulo  Trotto,  and  came  to  an  anohor  in  2  £af 


thoma  dkne'to^d  ondl  iaiand^  wHereviie  ofCqloiiel  Low?8  men  suj 
he^sfe  theJasfe  speoimeDs^^oal* .  On  tho  moraiiignf  the  10th.  we 
vantinrlherliip^iaita'tln^^aateniiiQst  Qfngproupioftfrnail  ropfcf  ifilaods 
on  the  ]X|u4  bank  to  the  northwiqpd  of  tjie  Fur^p.  .lit  b^ng  then  km 
mtW'SjpriiqtlMssyiinA  Cdlooei^Low'c  mad  bcbigf 'vyikfans,  I  inade  Mm 
p0Hlt  jeut  the ^lMiB>hen.  Ihe.pipked  up  the<ooel,  I  sent  107 men 
]q|bD'ti»  <initer. (it  being  iiii]gr>9<Mfc«ttfae'time).iiftth^  iraiftjr  fumue 
Jbeg«4opitic  upaliihe  aotJktkef  oiMid^^tefone•l>he'^e  roee.  They 
eveceeded  in  piddflgupioin* gmnie  bags fnU, tetibe dd^ .rising, we 
retetneii^  iM  Steainelr,  «id  1^  iempt^ng*  the  iui^  on  decb,  I  found 
tbe  ooal  'vas  oovered  on  aU  iiBe^'witb  innd:  and  baoiacles..  After 
baivin||^  itf.vell'8Qiiib'bed  iaiid  naabed,!  fiydnd  it  lo  he  df  the  aame  kbiil 
M^liiat  .'vfaiph  •we.iiad  ^joekadiip  at  Tanjong  P&tong«.  T^  iouk  mc 
%tx  ougt^ '  to-buBe^  tlMifc  it  imist  first  have  been  pidced  up  at  Tanjoni^ 
F^Miff  bjr  some  phihii  on  i^  way  to,iPinan|r,  and  ihe  piahu  havini; 
either  got  on  shore  on  an  extensive  sand  bank  on  the  east  side  0^  the 
]ilaBd,:oif  on  a  refef  lef  roeks  «m  tbe  wtst  side,  nvi^,  at  Jiiirh  water, 
biipe  fot  into  the  small  oonre*  mndithrown  it  over,botrd.      I  am  th9 

more  led  to  believe  thia.to  havebeen;  the  eae^t  b^(aeiis^»  Ut  this  coal 

...  ...  -  •  * 

bad'baniaoles- on  all -sides,  whidi  ivns  not  theoMe  with  what  5i'e  pick- 
ed'iupat  Tmoog  £^lnng;'2flld.  baviafp' gieue  on  eh^re  .again  in  tiic 
evening  at  low  water,  taking  a  dred^  jfMk  ole:.wfaiQhJ  b^d.made  at 
FinaDfg.  forisupb  ^pnrpiBes;  ,80tliing  .%i  the :  shape  ^f  jcoal  was  to  be 
dredged  upi  on  either  side  of:  the  .sand,  banki  nerefjaa  over  the  6\yot 
wliere  the.  coal  was  found  in*  the  morning ;  awl,  Scdly.  on  the&H- 
Ipvdng  monungi  ;all?tbe' other  anudl  iatondt^  whieb  asc  closeio,  and  of 
tiie  same  formation  as,  the  one  1  haye  marktd.JLiow-a  Inland  iu  the 
aketeh,  were  isarefuUy  examiaed  by  -Colonel  Low»  witli  all  hands  from 
tiie  Steamer,  and  no  coal epuU :be fotndat  low  water. 
.  I  kaow  nothing. about  gedogy,  andtl  have  no  doubt  that  (!(Awd 
JLow  will  be  able  to  give  a  more .  satisfactory  explanation  r^ardinsr 
tU84soaLthan  I  can.  M>th»  same  time  Ibeg  to  state  as  my  caiidW 
opinion  that  there  is  not  two  bushels  of  coal  more.to  be  ft»ttod  onai>) 
of  the  Ishuida  lfl»t  we  have  visited ;  and  nearly  the  w^^  ^^  ^^^"^ 
Iplher  numerous  ItlandBthatbaye  not  been  visited  (with  the  exoep<^*^? 
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of  Junk-oeylon)  are  eitJier  low  and  swampy,  or  else  high  fime  stone 
rocks,  so  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  expected  from  them. 


£uch  is  Captain  Congalton^s.yery  lucid  nacratiTe,  and  ahhough  oar 
gallant  friend  has  more  experience  in  hreaking  fleets  of  L&nun  pirates 
than  rocks,  and  we  have  to  regret  the  absence  of  geol(^cal  detiuls, 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  mindful  of  our  wants,  he  made  an 
excellent  collection  of  specimens.  We  intended  to  haye  given  an  ac* 
count  of  these  as  an  appendix  to  his  report,  but  considering  that  we 
could  hardlj  do  so  without,  in  some  slight  degree,  anticipating  Co- 
lonel Low's  observations,  ^re  refrain*  Although  we  are  thus  pre- 
vented for  a  time  from  availing  ourselves  in  the  way  we  could  havo 
wished  of  Captun  Congalton's  fine  specimens,  we  would  take  the  op* 
portunitf;  which  his  kindness  affords  us,  of  begging  that  those  of  our 
jeaders  who  may  have  aniilar  opportunities  of  procuring  rock  speci- 
mens from  any  of  the  numerous  unexamined  localities  around  usj 
unJl  bear  our  wants  in  mind. — £d. 
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GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  IN  JAVA. 

6Tn.  DfiCEMBBK. 

Since  this  number  of  the  Journal  was  printed,  we  have  received 
iccounts  from  Batavtaef  a  severe  Earthquake  which  was  experienced 
there,  and  over  an  extensive  r^on  in  Java,  on  the  16th.  of  last  month 
(November.)  As  this  earthquake  appears  to  have  been  (with  one 
exception)  the  most  severe  that  has  been  experienced  for  tlurty  years, 
we  lose  no  time  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  details, 
translated  from  the  Javasche  Courant.  They  are  preceded  by  some 
notices  ef  prerious  subterranean  disturbances. 


In  the  Courant  of  the  27th  October,  it  was  mentioned  that  a 
shower  of  ashes  had  fallen  at  Buiienzorg  on  the  night  of  the  17th, 
wUch  it  was  supposed  had  proceeded  fiom  the  crater  of  the  Gede. 
It  noTi^ppears  that  it  was  not  the  Gede,  but  the  Guntur  mountain, 
in  the  R^fency  of  Limbangan,  resideni^  of  Preangar,  which  was 
working.  On  Sunday  the  17th  October,  at  11  o'clock  p.  m.,  three 
earthquake  shocks,  following  each  other  in  qmck  succession,  were 
felt  at  Tijandjur,  the  first  of  which  was  very  strong,  and  lasted  for 
fully  ten  seconds.  The  shower  of  ashes  began  to  M  the  same  night, 
and  on  the  followmg  morning  had  already  clothed  the  earth,  grass, 
trees,  and  buildmgs  with  a  brown  covermg.  The  M  of  ashes  and 
sand  Listed  the  whole  day,  and  made  it  very  inconvenient  to  be  in  thfs 
open  ur.  Persons  who  were  travelling  experienced  from  it  a  very 
disgreeable  attack  in  their  eyes. 

The  earthquakes  had  not  wholly  stopped  at  Tijundjur  on  the  29tl| 
October.  The  mountain  had,  however,  fortunately  begun  to  be  at 
rest,  and  no  damage  had  been  caused  by  the  eruption.  The  shower  of 
ashes  had  reached  as  &r  as  the  frontiers  of  the  residency  of  Bantam , 
a  distance  of  more  than  80  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  place  of  the 
eruption. 

On  the  3rd  Nov,  a  g^uard  house  at  Samarang  was  struck  by  light- 
uins>>  by  which  three  natives  in  it  were  killed^  and  other  two  sev^r^- 
ly  hurt 
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Great  Earthqvakb  of  the  I6th«  Notember. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  16th  November,  two  very  heavy  shocks  d 
earthquake  took  pUu*e  at  Batanria,  the  one  about  lOj-  and  the  other 
about  10|^  o'clock.  It  is  sitated  tJiat,  vith  tine  caceeptioa  of  (hat  of 
October  1834,  thb  b  the  hesvieaC  earthquBfc&  tiuit  ha  beea  felt  at 
Batavia  during  the  last  30  years.  But  notwithstan^i^,  no  great 
damage  has  been  caused  by  it ;  in  some  govemn^nt  bi^URngs  the 
old  cracks  caused  in  1834  have  re^af^wared,  while  ^  walls  of  dif- 
ferent private  buildmgB  have  also  been  split. 

The  spire  aa  the  coundl  house  at  Batara  appears  to  have  suffer- 
ed from  the  shock,  as  it  now  indinea  to  one  side,  wldle  the  figure 
pUkced  on  the  iron  cross  of  the  side  building  is  totally  bent  down,  and 
the  cross  itself  inclines  to  the  left.  Some  think  that  they  observed 
three  shocks,  but  one  of  them  must  have  been  very  slight,  as  gene- 
rally only  two  shocks  were  left. 

We  can  only  give  the  following,  amongst  the  reports  received, 
which 'has  been  communicated  to  us  by  the  Rear  Adn^nd  Van  den 
Bosch : — 

*^  During  the  earthquake  which  took  place  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
16th,  the  Rear  Admiral  was  just  standhig  at  the  tkne  ball,  where  the 
followuig  observations  were  taken  on  the  astronomical  dodcs. 

"  The  first  ^odi  took  phice  at  lOh.  18m.,  being  a  riiivering,  np 
and  down,  which  lasted  about  8  seconds,  and  m  oomsequence  of  which 
the  clock  of  Hakvie  No  12,  wliidi  stood  on  a  pedestal  fixed  in 
the  ground,  sprung  forward  25  seconcls,  while  the  dock  of  JCiefte/ 
No.  60,  havu^  grradually  decreased  In  its  motion,  stopped  in  9  mi- 
nutes afterwards.. 

"  At  10th.  25m.  the  second  shook  took  place,  in  the  cKree^on  of 
^ast  towards  west,  more  heavy  than  the  first.  It  had  no  influence 
on  the  dock  of  Efohvie,  which  stands  east  and  west,  wldle  the  dock 
of  Knehel,  whidi  liad  previously  been  agahi  set  agoing,  did  not  stop. 

"  Nothing  remarkable  was  observed  in  the  state  or  inovements  of 
the  river. 

"On  the  island  Onrust  the  two  shocks  were  observed  at  lOh.  i6ni. 
luid  at  l(Hi.  22m.  continiung  for  about  4  seconds.     The  secofid  was 
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also  considerably  heaykr  there.  Their  direction  was  about  E.  S.  E. 
and  W.  N.  W.  The  barometer  shewed  7^1«  4  liiles,  the  thermome« 
ter  26.  5  de«tree  Gelsltts.  It  blew  a  identic  breeze  from  the  S.  W. 
It  \a  remarkable  that  Although  the  second  shock  took  place  at  the 
same  moment  at  Onrust  and  at  the  tinie  ball,  the  first  shock  was 
felt  two  imnntes  earlier  at  Onrust. 

**  Private  rej^oits  from  Buitenzorg  mention  that  t&e  earthquake 
took  place  there  abont  lOh.  30m.,  and  that  three  heavy  shocks  were 
felt  following  each. other  at  intervals  of  3m'.  and  10  minutes,  without 
causing  any  Other  damage  than  that  some  pillars  we're  cracked, 

"  At  Legok  Njenangv  on  the  south  side  of  Gunong  Gede,  the  eai*th« 
quake  was  very  heavy ;  in  the  morning  three  severe  shocks  were  felt 
there,  and  during  the  whole  day  ligher  shocks,  principally  tn  the 
evening  about  6  o'clock.'* 

In  the  Preanger  Regencies,  principally  in  the  Residency  of  Cheri* 
bon,  the  shocks  of  earthquake  were  very  severe,  aiid  lasted  fdr  a  long 
time,  and  much  damage  was  done. 

In  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  Preanger  Regencies,  and  princi- 
pally in  the  redideAcy  of  Cherilon,  the  shocks  were  very  heavy.     Iik 
the  latter  Residency  they  occasioned  great  damage.    They  were  al4> 
felt  in  the  Residencies  of  Banjunias,  Kadu-,  Samarang  and  Rembang.  I» 
the  residency  Of  Tagial  alsd  some,  though  not  severe,  damage  was  done. 

In  Cheriben  the  earthquake  was  first  felt  about  15  minutes  to  1 1 
o'clock  ;  the  first  shock  was  very  htovy,  and  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  lighter  one.  At  5  minutes  after  1 1  o'clock  there  was  so  heavy  a 
shock  that  very  few  buildings  were  able  to  withstati^^  force.  Front 
this  until  nsidnight  other  tllirteeh  shocks  were  experienced,  three  of 
which  were  very  heavy ;  the  first  lasted  about  thirty  seconds,  and  the 
third  exactly  61  seconds;  Tile  plain  before  the  Residency  office  was 
filled,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  houses,  and  soon  experienced  such  a  severe  undulatioit 
that  many  could  scarcely  keep  their  feet ;  the  direction  of  the  waves 
was  invariably  from  the  southeast  the  northwe!$t ;  Sea  shocks  were  not 
felt. 

From  midnight  to  6  a.  m.  of  the  17th,  nothing  was  felt  save  a  light 
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trembling,  but  pn  the  1 7th,  at  6  o^clock,  the  shocks  hegxa  npan  witfa 
renewed  force,  and  between  that  hour  and  10  in  the  forenoon  dim 
fi>hocks  had  taken  place,  of  which  one  Uisted  31  seoonds*^ 

Some  details  of  the  loss  follow : — >At  the  capital  of  Cheribon  iit 
the  Government  buildings  (with  the  exceptioa  of  the  store  houses) 
and  more  than  200  private  stone  dwellings  were  severely  dama^ 
and  mostly  rendered  uninhabitable,  in  constsquence  of  which  no  one 
durst  r^nain  ^tlun  doors  during  the  mght,  and  all  passed  the  nigbt 
on  the  plains  in  the  town,  or  in  the  gardens.  A  Chinese  dwdfinf 
in  the  city  fell  down.     One  person  was  killed  and  ox  others  hurt. 

At  Palimanang  the  Commandant's  house  and  other  stone  binld- 
ings  in  the  fort  were  severely  damaged,  and  some  personal  injories  in- 
flicted,— ^tlie  wooden  dwellings  suffering  no  injury  of  any  eonsequenoA. 
At  two  neighbouring  sugar  factories  great  havoc  was  done,  the 
buildings  of  all  sorts  being  thrown  down,  and  several  Uves  lost. 

At  Da>ta  Radja^  Radja  G<du  and  Pamankiran^  ntiany  buildings 
were  destroyed. 

Almost  all  the  post  stations  are  severely  damaged ;  many  stone 
watch-houses  along  the  roads  were  thrown  down  ;  and  even  the  laile 
stones  along  the  great  road  fell  over. 

At  Indramayu  the  first  shocks  caused  severe  damage  to  the  assb* 
tant  resident's  house,  the  commandant's  dwelling  and  the  fort,  and 
the  stone  houses  of  the  European  inhabitants,  rendering  them  unin- 
habitable.  40  stone  houses  belonging  to  Clunese  were  partly  or 
wholly  overturned.  At  different  places  the  ground  was  torn  open 
from  oue  to  two  feet  in  width,  and  from  the  openings  large  qasnd- 
ties  of  sand  and  muddy  water  boiled  up ;  by  the  falling  of  one  of  the 
liouses  a  woman  wbs  killed,  and  her  two  children  wounded. 

Tlie  Government  storehouses  both  at  Cheribon  and  Indrama^ity 
which  were  of  wood,  did  not  suffer. 

At  Kuningan  the  regency  house  only  suffered  a  little.  The  west* 
em  part  part  of  the  regency  Madja  Lengka  appears  to  have  suife^ 
ed  vcrv  little. 

III  the  regency  of  QaUt^  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  die  n^nry 
Cheribon^  no  damage  of  consequence  was  done. 
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Although  the  earthquake  was  felt  throughout  tfie  whole  residency 
of  Cheribon,  its  devastation  was  confined  to  the  northern  and  west- 
ern parts  of  the  regency  Cheribany  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of 
the  r^ency  of  Madja  Lengka^  and  the  diviaon  Indramayu. 

Light  shocks  continued  to  be  felt  until  the  20th  Nov.  which  how- 
ever 9pcaffloned  no  damage.  It  has  been  ascertained,  on  faiyeslaga- 
tion,  that  the  shocks  made  themselves  most  heavily  felt  on  the  north 
east  and  north  west  slope  of  the  mountain  lyemu^.  There  the 
ground  was  ^lit  in  more  than  forty  places,  and  rents  are  found  of 
more  than  fifty  roods  long,  and  three  to  four  feet  broad.  In  some 
places  the  roads  to  the  coffee  gardens  are  rent,  so  that  the  aj^oacfa 
to  the  same  for  the  present  is  impossible.  The  coffee  gardens  thent- 
selves,  however,  have  not  suffered ;  nor  even  the  dessas  lying  on  the 
mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  dessa  T^jibulu  where  the 
ground  is  torn.  The  inhabitants  of  this  dessa,  consisting  of  29  f»> 
milies,  had  time  to  take  flight. 


From  ft  private  letter  from  an  honored  hand,  we  are  put  in  pos* 
session  of  further  partaculara  of  the  earthquake  in  the  residency  of 

Cheribon. 

The  first  shocks  were  felt  between  half  past  10  and  11  o'clock, 
the  exact  time  can  be  ascertained  with  difficulty,  because  the  clocks 
and  watches  in  the  interior  differ.  The  first  shock  histed  fully  30 
seconds ;  the  direction  in  the  first  alarm  was  not  observed,  however  it 
was  not  a  proper  undulation,  but  more  a  thrilling  with  short  shocks. 
Some  seconds  thereafter  the  second  shock  began,  which  lasted  about 
20  or  30  seconds  and  was  still  heavier.  From  the  very  short  inter- 
mission between  the  first  and  second  shocks,  the  two  might  be  taken 
for  one.  10  to  12  minutes  later  the  third  shock  came,  as  heavy  as 
the  two  previous.  It  then  appeared  that  the  direction  was  from 
South  West  to  North  East.  All  these  shocks  were  accompanied  by 
A  dull  vibratory  noise,  exactly  like  that  which  the  iron  cable  makes 
^  the  bow  of  a  ship  when  the  anchor  is  falling.  The  undulation  of 
the  buUdings  was  plainly  seen. 

1*he  writer  joiu'ucying  the  same  day  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  Ar- 
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djowinaiigon  16  miles  from  Cheribon,  found  all  in  ruins,  and  xnA 
obliged  to  pass  the  nlg^ht  in  a  bambu  hut.  On  the  following  normngf, 
|>roceeding  filtfther  on  horse  ba^lc,  the  shocks  heghti  anew,  with  such 
Violence  that  the  horse  would  not  proceed  farther. 

On  the  ISthy  he  proceeded  on  horseback  to  Suntamatii  on  the 
lirer  TiJmmtBkj  lying  16  miles  southward  from  fndrafiiunju.%  Here 
the  shocks  must  also  haye  been  heavy,  for  Idl  that  could  fidl  lay  on 
the  ground.  In  the  house  of  an  orerseer,  three  different  rents  were 
made  in  the  ground  by  the  first  shock,  through  which  water,  mingled 
With  fine  bluish  sand,  spouted  up  to  tlte  hdght  of  three  feet.  Jud- 
ging by  the  Erection  of  Mta  objects  th^  shoClcs  were  felt  from  south- 
west to  northeast. 

The  atmosphere  was  unusually  clear,  so  that  from  this  place  the 
mountains  in  tiie  PreHnger  Regendes  could  be  seen ;  from  one  of 
these,  probably  Ganong  Guntor,  a  column  of  smoke  ascended. 

The  following  day  at  Dana  Radja,  where  all  the  stone  buildings 
had  been  over  turned,  the  ground  was  found  to  be  rent  in  more  than 
ififty  places.  From  most  of  the  fissures  watcir  spouted  up  mingled 
with  fine  bluish  sand  like  the  sea  sand  on  the  beach  at  Cheribon. 
The  overseer  declared  tliat  the  water  was  warm,  and  that  it  had  a 
flisagreeable  smelL  The  direction  of  the  sho6ks  niust  here  have  been 
from  southwest  to  northeast  as  appears  from  the  direction  in  which 
some  stones,  whidi  stood  on  their  sides  to  dry,  had  fidlon; 

In  a  small  dessa  named  Gentmg^  five  miles  to  die  northward  of 
Dana  Radj^  and  in  another  dessa  named  Persona^  8  nkiles  to  the 
northward,  the  quantity  of  water  and  sand  spouted  from  the  ground  was 
so  great  that,  according  to  thd  native,  it  occasioned  an  actual  inuii- 
dation.  On  the  same  day  also  the  mountain  m  th^  PreangerRi' 
genciea  above  8|)oken  of  was  seen  to  smoke  strongly. 

The  mountain  Tjcrmae  iu  Ch^rihofiy  was,  during  all  the  time  in 
question,  uncommonly  clear  and  cloudless,  and  notiiing  peculiar  eould 
be  observed  on  it. 

According  to  the  view  of  the  writer,  the  shocks  wMch  were  felt 
in  tlie  above  named  place  came  from  the  direction  of  the  Premtger 
Regendciy  and  the  undulation  of  the  ground  was  checked  by  the 
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trachite  pillar  ofwkich  the  Pallmanang  mountains  consist.  It 
then  went  northwards,  and,  after  having  passed  Ardjoioinangon^ 
proceeded  again  in  the  direction  of  west  to  east ;  whence  also  it  can 
lie  expUuned  why  the  shocks  were  felt  much  heavier  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Paiimanang  mountiun  them  elsewhere.  On 
all  places  which  lie  in  the  volcanic  district  of  the  TJermae  the  shocks 
were  felt  Uttle  or  not  at  all,  but  heavily  in  the  alluvial  ^and  tertiary 
district  between  Cheribon  and  the  river  Tijmanok. — Translated 
fn^m  the  Javascke  Couratitt 
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THE  LAWS  OP  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO  AND 

EASTERN  ASIA. 

In  laying'  before  our  readers  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
Laws  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia,  we  dud!  con- 
fine our  preliminary  remarks  to  the  more  immediately  practical  bear- 
log  of  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  British  Settlements.  lUa 
we  do  because  the  great  general  importance  and  interest  of  the  Lawa 
of  the  different  Races  with  wliich  this  Journal  is  concerned,  must  be 
obvious  to  erery  one  who  has  any  relish  for  ethnographic  studies,  and 
because  the  different  systems  that  prevail  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  history,  and  the  peculiar  character  and  habits,  of  the  people 
who  posaesa  them,  that  any  comment  on  their  origin,  spirit,  and  in- 
fluence will  be  most  conveniently  introduced  as  a  preface  to  the  se- 
parate papers  of  the  series.  The  importance  and  even  necesaty  of 
ascertaining  the  laws  of  the  large  proportion  of  those  Races  who  con- 
tribute to  furnish  a  population  to  our  own  Settlements  may  be  leas 
obvious  to  many  ;  and  as  we  believe  that  much  inconvenience,  and 
occasional  injustice,  have  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  take  this  opportunity  of  inviting  attention  to  it. 

Wf  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  advert  to  a  few  of  those  co8»^ 
VOt.  I,  NO.  VI,  R  2 
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siderations  which  must  occur  to  every  one  who  has  any  experience 
of  tbe  aclual  operation  of  a  purely  European  jurispradcnce  in  a  oom- 
munity  like  that  of  Singapore,  of  which  only  one  fifttcCh  has  em  tte 
religion  of  Europe.    It  is  owing  to  this,  on  the  one  hand,  ani,  ontfae 
otiier,  to  the  great  disdmilarily  ii^  dviliEalJon  and  customs  betireen 
the  different  races  themsdyes,  the  recent  origin  of  the  Settlement, 
and  its  almost  purely  commercial  character,  that  there  is  peihaps  no 
other  British  colony  where  interestang  and  nice  questions  of  iqteni- 
tional,  and  what  may  he  termed  inter«religious  law,  so  frequently 
arise  as  in  Singi^ore.     But  as  they  generally  occur  infndentally  to 
the  laM^er  in  his  chambers,  and  hare  rarely  been  discussed  in  the 
Court,  (for  there  is  little  inducement  to  cany  such  qfueslaons  to  a  tri- 
bunal from  which  the  professional  judge  is  absent  three  lourths  of 
the  year,)  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  has  hitherto  been  Iittie  oiihi« 
vated.    The  reUi^ous  and  domestio  usuges  of  each  class  of  our  not- 
ley  population  hare  recdved  a  certain  degree  of  tolemtion ;  but  in 
professng  to  combine  with  this  an  invariable  recognition  of  the  Itw 
of  England  as  the  only  foundation  of  its  dedaions,  the  Court  has  not 
been  successful,  or  perhaps  always  conastent,  in  ehicidaling  the  prin* 
fsiples  by  which  tJiis  uiuon  may  be  practically  consummated.    It  has, 
cm  the  oontraiy,  as  much  as  possible,  ayoided  the  discussion  and  de- 
ferminstion  of  these  principles ;  and  the  daims  of  the  Aaatics  under 
its  juris£ction  to  have  the  extent  to  which  their  usages  may  legidly 
prevail,  so  defined  as  to.  be  in  some  measure  comprehensible,  have 
been  met  by  general  dedaratious  of  its  willingness  to  administer  Eng- 
lish law  mtk  a  large  and  liberal  regard  to  their  religions,  manners, 
and  customs.    Without  venturing  to  impute  any  bUune  to  the  Court 
for  thus  shrinking  from  grappling  with  a  subject  apparently  of  a  dif- 
ficult and  obscure  nature,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  of  better  con- 
sequence if  it  had  not  hesitated  to  explore  it  thoroughlv,  and  expose 
the  very  limited  and  inadequate  protection  which  tiie  most  fiberal  b- 
terpretation  of  English  law,  if  sound,  will  allow  to  native  usages.    To 
have  accomplished  this,  however,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these  us- 
;iges,  and  of  the  laws  with  which  they  are  synonimous  or  interwoven, 
or  from  which  they  are  derived,  would  have  been  necessaiy  i  and,  «s 
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there  are  no  worics  in  whieh  the  usi^  are  fully  and  £uthfaliy  des- 
cribed, and,  with  Ae  ezoeption  of  the  pfore  HIndd  and  Mahomedan 
systems,  no  readily  accessible  attthorities  on  the  laws,  to  which  th^ 
oonld  have  referred,  it  would  have  been  unreaeonable  to  expect  from 
English  judges,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  laboursof  their  oflioe,  and 
durinir  their  generally  brief  tenure  of  it,  the  learning  and  ori(pnal  re- 
search of  »  Sir  William  Jones.  It  is  true  that,  as  nelthertheee  laws 
nor  usages,  whaterer  weight  may  be  g^yen  to  them,  oould  enter  into  the 
lubslantive  jufiepradence  which  the  Court  admimsters,  and  in  every 
case  in  aay  degree  inmlving  them,  must,  in  so  ftr  as  they  were  al- 
lowed to  influence  the  decision,  have  been  proved  amongst  the  ftcUi 
of  the  case,  the  Court,  in  every  such  case,  had  an  <^»portumly  of  ex- 
amining certain  branches  of  the  subject,  and  ascertaining  the  exact 
degree  in  which  their  recogmtiDn  oould  be  reconciled  with  the  fiuth* 
M  admiiuslvniKm  of  Engfish  law.  But  to  this  the  answer  is,  that  in 
dispensing^  justice  to  races  with  many  of  which  dissimulation  and 
craft,  so  liar  from  bang  discountenanced,  are  reckoned  necessary  so- 
cial arte»  it  is  often  impossible  for  a  judge  to  entertain  a  conviction 
that  the  laws  and  usages  expounded  by  the  witnesses  in  a  particular 
ease^  are  anjrthing  more  than  a  clever  adiqiitBtton  of  them  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  party  on  whose  behalf  they  testify.  Cross  exanunation, 
however  valuable  as  an  instrument  in  expoong  falseliood,  does  not 
always  succeed  in  extracting  the  truth.  Beades,  a  judge  who  desutd 
to  commend  the  wisdom  of  any  general  prindple  to  the  respect  of 
his  suecesson,  or  to  lay  it  up  for  hie  own  guidance  ui  future  cases, 
would  not  he  willing  to  adopt  it  until  he  had  tested  its  range  of  q»- 
pficalMlity,  by  conodering  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  the  usages 
of  the  iUiatic  race  or  races  on  wluch  it  was  to  operate,  relatively  to 
those  which  have  snbeisted  in  England  incorporated  or  in  union  with 
Uie  lawi  He  would  not  even  feel  satisfied  of  his  competence  to  deal 
skilfully,  with  the  evidence  offered  in  the  paiticnlar  case,  without  a 
previoua  general  acquaintance  with  the  system  to  be  explained,  in  one 
of  ita  appGcatiens,  by  the  witnesses.  It  is  not  surprinng,  therefore, 
that  the  Court  should  have  been  somewhat  averse  to  entertain  tpies- 
tions  which  it  had  not  the  means  of  satisfactorily  detemiining.     The 
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iiialter  for  re|^  fa,  that  this  in^Bspdnfid^ 
]y  ki  the  face,  oenipled  Krith  l&d  prafeftnMi  of  itelmrtarteg:  Um  kt 
lilftAeril  spoffc^  ^m  liidtlie«Act of tiirawfeiif atcU«*cri|^ 
pTiedcil  inrpiMke,--^llie  noA-adi^Miini  of  Ite  kv,  m  fionenflu 
IvTinMiM)  to  the  penomd  feriingtahdhidMisef  MitKeHiMMorttie 
|Mo|ilfe»-- 4aid  ttiereby  po^fipbalng^  Ifae  InlerperffiMi  id  the  le^diftwe. 
F<ir  file  truth  is,  tbet  howeter  weO  fitted,  in  the  ttaln,  acenaulerM 
jKirtkm  of  tlie  kw  of  England  is  to  the  eomMta  of  a  tomamdtf  d* 
most  purely  mercantile,  (and  more  faitelllgvnt  and  MetBgUdeai  ft  «• 
^0rtionably  is  than  any  Asiatic  qrMm  tbit  i6mMhtmkMMbA  ht 
%)  it  is,  in  some  of  its  prcrvislonfi,  so  IrfeeoMcytoaMe  with  the  hMi 
^  many  classes  forming  the  bulk  of  the  po|HAilkm  of  &agHp9rtt  Ikit, 
In  tti  adminiBtraXion,  tiiese  halivtB  must  eomimie  to  be  dlhrag«M« 
nntO  a  legislatire  remedy  be  proTided.  Unless  the  Gontt  irere  ib 
vsnrp  legistedyefiractions,  tohieorponteihem  wM  iai  adndayi'siic, 
Hconld  not  be  more  liberal  in  its  regard  to  tivose  faaldti  than  the  bt 
aflows ;  and  it  would  be  a  contradiction  In tertnsto  aftrm ttetit  eooM 
exerdse  that  liberality  at  all  In  those  eases  wliere  a  jnst  and  talenat 
spirit  most  requires  it, — those,  namefy,  in  ^Hifcih  tmAn  suiters  Hk  it 
to  give  effect  to  then-  usages  beeanae  the  latr  of  Ei^teid  Is  «Mlf  re- 
pugnant to  them. 

To  enable  the  legisbtture  to  interpose  witfsly  and  juady,  it  ^rlnUVe 
iint  requisite  to  ascertain,  from  the  best  ataSahle  sMneea,  iHiatmfc 
usages,  and  laws  which  have  been  embraced  as  usages,  of  every  eos- 
dderabledass  of  the  people,  in  rabrtioii  toBiatteralniiMdifefiOBd 
feelmgs  ai«  deeply  conoemed.  It  would  then  be  nnrrJIiaaijln  eaqdre 
how  far,  with  a  new  to  Ae  advancement  of  tiie  people,  and  theb'grt- 
dual  approximation  to  the  higher  dvEDzalien  ef  Europeanft,  Itaigfct 
be  expedient  to  deny  all  tokralion  to  sueh  cf  ttiese  usages  as  were 
manifestly  and  grossly  inconsistent  utth  4he  principles  df  nataial  jai- 
tice,  and  to  merely  tolerate  others  by  »estri«ing  tite  tnteifetteheef i»r 
Couru  of  justice  with  them*  What  r^mafaied  of  an  Innettioa  ^ 
i»ry  character,  and  intimately  oonneeted  #illitiie  aoefal«{M0tfl 
virtues  of  a  dass,  might  be  placed  dhvetiy  under  the  proteethm  ^ 
the  Courts  by  modif^g  the  law,  as  regarded  Umt  dass,  sots  to 
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Qonatenaaoe  suck  uaigefl.  It  k  not  aft  all  prdbakk  Umi^  iMin  any 
pttM  «f  lime  the  proapedlve  dmngtsinwhidi  weiildlie  woMerei, 
hj  a  Icgielatdre,  Europeafls  will  form  as  aodimlwl  snd  tooMoMt 
clan.  On  the  contrary,  eveiy  one  who  is  conf  eraaiit  wHh  the  recent 
lustory  and  present  condltlim  of  the  fiastem  Archipebigo»  mnst  be 
cobffaktod  iiat,  as  in  many  more  tempenrfe  legions  of  Hie  globe  tiie 
finropeain  ncebas  preyadedyOrwfll  ttiiiimalely  pretati,  ot«rthe  oii^ 
ghttl  oeeilpaiiCft,  m  in  tihetw  countrieB,  where  tiie  Malaya  at  one  Hme 
predominatecl  in  power  and  influence  as  they  slHl  do  in  numbers,  Ifce 
Chfaiese  will  «re  long,  ^possess  liie  land,**  and  most  of  the  local  raees 
Iw  fraduftllf ,  not  so  mudi  naAnllated  to,  «s  absofbel  by  tfiem.  A$ 
Cfainals  so  near  to  tfiese  «(Mmtries, and annailly  pours*  fi^esh hifiisien 
of  mmugtanlAB  Into  efery  Chinese  soeiely  in  ^  Arehipi^ago,  and  %iite 
eokmiinsMalnaain^  eonstantinlereo«B«ewithtii^mili?eeouMery,itis 
BotBkely  thait  the  habits  of  a  people  m  whom  national  tai^  fsh^iMy 
developed  will  huffely  deflate  IWim  those  wMeh  prevml  Hiere  to  np- 
proeiA  those  of  £«i«peaa8--^the  only  raoe  nqual  to  thertiseh^esin  in* 
teffijfenee  nod  fioidal  refinement,  and  supet^or  in  feroe  of  character, 
with  ^liiich  they  are  brought  in  contaot.  It  is  therefore  the  CIdnese  in 
twtioidBr,  4110  most  numerous  and  impotent  class  of  the  populdtion 
ef  SingaipOf«9  sn^  thtis  likely  Idng  to  •maAmtain  (heir  social  identity, 
for  whom  a  modttoatioti  «f  some  parte  «f  our  hvw  Is  moat  ui|^en% 
ri^idred. 

It  is  not  lioiTi^im  for  Ibe  sake  of  our  ownpopuMion  alohe,  tlial  Che 
inveiC%ati«»i  <Kf  Ailatie  ]m%  and  eoiComs  recommends  Itoelf  as  nworic 
of  dijMt  pnioiteal  trtfitly.  So  extensftrela'OCH'oommijMallDtereourse 
with  erery  people  of  note  in  (he  Archipelago,  and  «0  prolong^  are 
the  periods  during  which  natire  traders  remain  here  on  thdr  perio- 
dical virita,  that,  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  it  must  of- 
ten he  necessary  to  ascertain  the  laws  and  usages  prevailing  in  their 
Gountriea.  We  may  instance  the-eaae  of  contracts  entered  into  in 
other  parte  of  the  Archipelago,  wluch,  when  they  come  to  be  discus- 
sed in  the  Coorta  of  Singapore,  nnat  i«ceive  a  construction  accord- 
log  to  Ihe  laws  of  the  place  whore  tey  were  made.  A  considerable 
number  of  Uie  Asiatics  who  reside  in  Singapore  hare  not  adopted  it 
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08  tfafur  permanent  place  of  redd«iiee,  bat  diemh  to  tlie  last  tke  m. 
tenlion  of  retanung  to  thdr  native  oountiy.  Hence  when  any  of 
them  die  here  without  leaving  a  wiU,  it  is  necessaiy  to  aieeitaui  their 
natiTe  law  of  soocesnon. 


wkmm 


We  commence  witii  a  systematic  Treatise  on  the  kws  of  onettftk 
most  important  nations  of  Eastern  Asia,-'-<iie  SiamesOy — a  work  d^ 
manding  great  ability,  great  industry!  and  that  /extensive  eraditin 
which  probably  no  one  but  its  author  could  have  brought  to  heir 
upon  it.  His  introductory  remarks  render  it  unneeeamj  lor  w  to 
detsiQ  our  readers  from  it  by  any  recommendation  of  the  sabjsct  ftr 
its  great  intriosie  interest  ethnologicaOyi  and  its  practical  atf%«  loh 
mediately  connected  as  we  are  with  the.Siamese,  both  territorafir 
and  commerdaUy,  thar  laws  must  have  greater  daims  to  our  lAtes- 
tion  than  those  of  more  remote  nations.  We  may  be  al]owedthaw^ 
ver^to  congratulate  our  readers  that  this  portion  of  our  series  bis 
fdlen  bto  the  hands  of  Cdond  Low,  who  has  long  been  so  ««D 
known  for  his  contibutaons  to  oriental  literature,  and  whose  IVeito 
on  Siamese  Grammar,  Literature,  and  Government,  and  on  BwBa 
and  the  Phrabat,  testify  how  k>ng  and  xealously  he  has  labonied  ii 
that  field  from  which  he  now  brings  us  this  new  eHdenoe  of  the  ex- 
tent and  soundness  of  lus  research.  Although,  owing  tothegro^ 
interest  in  the  Hindu-Chinese  languages  in  Europe,  he  may  not  nsv 
be  noted,  as  he  was  for  many  yearBi  m  **  the  Siamese  Sehslar,'*  n 
believe  he  has  here  accompMied  a  Issk  for  wideh  theableit  eahi^ 
tors  of  the  Siamese  Unguage  in  FnuMe  or  Geraumy  wonM  have  c»- 
fessed  thdr  incompetence^ 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


Ekmcnte  of  Smocae  Law. 

la  the  Soil. 

After  Conqaest. 

Smgular  Custonij  —  P^lumla- 

Omeng. 

Agricultare,  and  traditions  res- 
pectiiig  it. 

Inheritance. 

Of  Widows. 

Of  Courtiers  &  Officers  of  Go- 
yenunent. 

Of  the  Priestiiood. 
Testamentaiy  power. 
Exdiuion  from  property. 
Adoption. 

Obsequies  and  supentitioas  iielief. 
GiAs. 
Embasnes. 
Marriage. 
Parental  authority,  and  reciprocal 

obligations  of  different  mem- 
bers of  a  family. 
Education. 
Slarery. 
Debts. 

Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Interest  of  money. 


Pledges. 

Wages. 

Copntnerddp. 


ContnclB. 
Becwt  oompaets. 
Admndstration  of  Jofliee. 
Courts  of  Judicature. 
Justiciary  Forms. 
Exp^nees  of  process. 

PENAL  CODE. 

Eyidence. 

Judidal  Oath. 

Spedfic  crimes  and  their  punish'- 

ments. 
Murder. 
Manslaughter. 

Treatment  of  prisonerSs-PriMU. 
Theft. 
Police. 
Adultery. 

Divorce  and  sqiaralion. 
Elopements. 
Slaughtering  of  animals. 
Self  murder. 
Mode  of  prootdure  where  wH« 

nesses  are  not  procurable. 
J[)e€^B  of  41  Ju^f^. 


FOWEES  or  THE  LETTBM  EMPLOYED  FOE  NATIVE  WORDS. 

n     Short  as  in  but,  rut. 

a     Broad  a  to  in  aU: 

aa  Short  a  (sound  prolonged)  as  a  in  mark^  arm  &c. 

i     as  in  meet,  feed, 

(1)  6,  (2)  h     1st  as  in  fke,  or  a  in/<r^tf— 2dhardas  i^  hetpeimtt* 

h     the  French  u,  short  and  long. 

li     as  in ybo^  and  moodff, 

ai    as  y  in  my,  cry  &c. 

ad   as  ow  in  ^otr,  novo, 

k,h  aspirate. 

t,h   never  as  t,h  in  thing.     The  letters  arc  pronounced  distincdy,  i»i 

separately. 
,,*"«  Thz  want  of  ieveral  accented  and  compound  letten  ueedhyUieau^^r, 
hoM  compeilen  U9  to  modify  hU  orthograpMo  system  eonsidfrakfv*-^* 
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ON  T,HA1  OR  SIAMESE  LAW* 

'     INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

Thb  orif^nftl  elemente  of  Siamese  Law  had  undoubtedly  an  andent 
origiii,  and  were  intimately  allied  to,  if  they  did  not  actually  spring 
from,  some  Hindu  Code.  But  Laws,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
must,  in  process  of  time,  accommodate  themselves  to  the  genius,  the 
habiCSy  propensities,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  the  geographical  posi-' 
tkm,  of  the  people  who  use  them.  The  modifications  which  they  un-» 
deigo,  irill  render  Ingests  and  Commentaries  indi^nsable:  and 
from  these  will  eventually  emanate  a  body  of  popular  enactments 
vith  which  will  be  blended  traits  of  national  character  and  social  po^ 

Indq)end«nt  of  that  interest  naturally  attached  by  the  reflecting 
portion  of  mankind  to  whatever  contributes  to  eluddate  the  various 
degrees  of  mental  energy  possessed  by  different  nations ;  and  to  the 
expodtion  of  the  many  causes  which  may,  at  different  periods,  have 
increased  or  diminished  it;. there  are,  as  in  this  instance,  frei^uently 
local  drcumstances  tending  to  connect  practical  utility  with  the  sub« 
ject. 

To  the  investigation  before  us  some  degree  of  local  interest  may 
be  said  to  attach* 

4 

The  Siamese  have  .been  for  several  years  past  near  neighbours  to 
the  British  in  their  Settlement  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Ishmd,  They 
now  border  closely  on  the  newly  conquered  Provinces  of  Tennase-* 
rim. 

There  is  besides  a  considerable  population  of  Siamese,  who  havii 
placed  themselves  under  British  rule,  both  9s  settiers  on  Penang  and 
Hs  agriculturists  in  Provmce  Wellesley,  on  tiie  main  coast  of  Keddah  3 
luid  who  are  consequently  subject  to  a  Britbh  Court  of  Judicature. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  also,  it  is  presumed  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  real  character,  prevuling  ideas,  and  capacities  of 

"  The  ljiws.ola  nation  ttiaa  the  most  instracU? e  pan  of  its  flisiery.— 
Gibbon. 

s  2 
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a  people  so  circumstanced,  or  of  the  laws  and  institutions  afleCdn^ 
them.  It  is  plain  that,  whether  fbrced  to  it  or  eCheMse,  we  must 
occasionally  from  our  pnnuiiuly  hwe  interop^use  with  this  people. 

To  those  who  relish  the  task  of  oomparing  the  Codes  of  the  vari- 
ous'Eastern  nations,  these  pftges  may  possibly  be  of  use. 

It  is  likewise  presumed  diat  the  principtes  of  Siamese  Law  w31 

prove  to'be  pretty  fair  transcripts  of  the  Codes  prevalent  in  nordi 

» 

and  south  Laos,  itnd  Camboja,  and  probably  of  the  Aya  Code. 
'  It  iDBj  be  premised  that  the  practice  of  fbUowing  precedents  has 
madb  it  ea^  to  evade  the  law  in  many  instances ;  henoe  ottst&m  wiH 
occaaonally  In  Siam  be  fbund  at  variance  wid»  the  Law,  a  fiict  noted 
by  M.  De  la  Loubere  b  1688.* 

If  it  should  be  found  that  the  Slitmese  Laws  are  of  Rindd  origin^ 
we  have  yet  no  sure  due  by  wluch  to  trace  all  the  steps  of  tlieir  pro- 
gress from  Hindoostan.  The  Siamese  seem  to  have  no  dlstaoet  Bali 
Code  of  Civil  or  Criminal  Law.  But  they  are  abundantly  suppMed 
with  Bali  Ordinances  Ibr  the  regulation  of  th«r  moral  conduct ;  and 
for  the  due  performance  of  reli^ous  Duties  and  Rites. — It  may  pn>- 
bably  however  be  found,  as  I  am  incHned  t»  believe  it  will  be,  tiut 
Bah  Codes  do  exist  In  Slam. 

The  Digests  in  the  Thai  language  are  munenms.  A  new  one  has 
generally  been  issued  at  the  beghming  of,  or,  during  each  suecessive 
reign.  But  such  a  practice  has  not  been  induced  so  much  by  a  de- 
sire to  innovate,  as  by  feelings  of  ostentation ;'  for  the  repeals,  altera- 

■  ■ 

tious  and  qualifications  o(  ttie  old  Laws  are  few.  Man/  additions 
have  however  been  made  at  these  periods. 

It  is  requifflte  that  some  account  should  be  given  here  of  the  Di- 
gests  wliich  foim  the  groimdwork  of  this  dissertation. 

It  may  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  tiiat  (hal  Authorities  on 
points  wliere  information  was  deficient  in  the  Digests  have  been 
consulted,  amongst  the  natives  of  the  country. 

The  accounts  wliich  have  been  given  of  Sianr  by  Loubere  and 

*  *'  The  Siamese  say  that  their  Laws  came  fkt>m  Laos."  This  was  » 
miter  of  cbume  as  ibeSf amass  natloit vas f l88lfa4olso^lh^m  hsas^r^'ML « 

De  La  Lotthere's  Siam  p.  9. 
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<AtT  TnvtlfarB  and  Voyafpers,  and  tiie  Reports  of  MMons,  do  not 
fumtth  us  with  authentic  data  from  which  correct  iafbrmatkiR  can  be 
drswna^pplieaUetolhepresifotday  napeolang^  the  Internal  policy  of  its 
RafersyAid  Ike  Laws  by  wlueh  they  are  geremed.  But  there  ib  stitt 
much  in  Ijoabere'e  account  of  Biamese  Law  that  is  yet  applicable.* 

Doctor  Leyden  has  deaoribed,  on  the  authority  of  M.  De  la  Lou- 
•bore,  tlitee  Oadea,  under  ^e  titles  PJkra  Tamra^  P^hra  TVfuimon, 
and  Pjhra  Kammanoot.  But  they  may  with  more  propriety  be 
termed  Ck^ipten  of  Codes. 

The  Di|regis  fa)  the  Siamese  taiigita|fe  to  whieh  I  lure  had  accass 
mre  the  Cillewinir. 

1st.  Kot  Pjhra  Ayaleaui. 

Tliis  is  a  popular  D^est  now  tn  Use. 

The  first  part,  as  the  text  purports,  was  eompHed  in  the  year  S,155 
t)f  the  era  of  Boodd,ha  [Anno  Dom :  1614]  by  order  of  a  Kin^i^  of 
Siam* 

As  the  Siamese,  out  of  superstitioQS  moliveB,  never  pronounee  the 
name  of  tiidr  IQng  While  dive,  and  tarely  etren  after  kia  death,  his 
titles  only,  in  ^is  instance,  are  ^^iren. 

These  are,  Som*detcfaa  P,hra  eica  t,haeongp,  £eso-tm  bftromma- 
narot  b&romma  bip,heettra  P,hra  Chai!i  na  yo  boa. 

An  addition  was  made  to  this  Dlifest  fhree  years  later  headed,— 

Att,1iatnnia^faa  chak,ka  wcebfita  b,hatan|^. 

The  last  part  of  this  is  tMrew  Haled  to  have  been  extracted  from 
a  Digest  dated  on  Monday,  In  the  ®fh  month  of  the  year  WHtc  (or 
Monkey)  1162  or  Anno  Dom:  66!. 

ft  concludes  wttih  the  obseryation  Att  a  copy  of  h  was  transmitted 
to  the  P^kraya  LakM^  ^  I^^^  of  Ligore  for  his  guidance,  *<  in  the 
year  of  the  monkey,  in  the  month  Ai,  on  Wednesday,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  decrease  tjitt  9oh^  "  (two  years  of  the  century  baring 
elapsed.]"    The  particular  century  alluded  to«  b  left  to  conjecture. 

2d.  The  next  authority  fs  a  Digest  which  was  procured  by  me 
at  Mergiu,  a  few  da}^  only  after  its  capture  by  the  Britbh  t^oopa. 

*  Loabere  coofesses  that  he  bad  no  access  to  Siamese. 
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It  putports  having^  bean  compiled  in  1591  of  the  SiaiiMse  cm  Sifci« 
rat  or  A.  D.  1048.'*' 

*'  Bot  P,hra  Ayakaan  nee  k,bat  wai  U  k^hm-weMbmi  tJniMn- 
"  chad  P,hraya  £ent,h»>wongBa  mtuk  knag  ^  mta  k6n  iJBM  pup 
*'  Mareet  Tainnau  pee  ma  meea  1596." 

*'  Given  to  Chau  P,lua]r»  £ent,ha-woQgaay  ^en  he  went  id  1596 
*<  [Anno  Dom :  1055]  »  General  of  the  Army  sent  againit  Toitfi- 
«  serim." 

It  18  further  stated  that  about  this  period  much  ignorance  prenil- 
ed  respecting  the  i#w8  of  .8iam ;  and  that  in  the  year  of  the  Sikb- 
raat  Soopphanratsadoo  sangwachara  chattyhamaa^  Sookk^R  Y^ 
6ka  deet  t^eeyang  At,heet  raware  1591,  [Anno  Domini  1048]  tke 
Digest  was  compiled  by  order  of  a  King,  [his  proper  name  is  aimit- 
Ing]  tMUkd  P,bia  karunna*  P,hni.  baat  Somdet  Eka  t»halaarot  Eeso- 
lin  biramma  b^ip»Iut  P,hra  Pyhft t^yhi-Chaii  yd  boa  k^hrh-ong  wfoAA* 
cha  Pyhra  Naru,  song  Meekk,haraatcha*tham  an  maha  prasdUf 

Thi^  Digest  agre^  in  all  essential  prnts  witiitiie  JKb^i'iAra-^jr*- 
kaan^  but  is  not  so  comprehensivB.     Its  principal  dusters  are, 

Tat  fiUing.— On  the  distribution  of  jiiUBtice  diridod  into  22  Heads. 
.    Tat  samno>ilui« — On  the  distribution  of  justice*  II  Heads. 

Tat  P,hriyan.— On  evidence,  22  Heads. 
.    3d*    The  third  Digest  eyjunuied  is  entitled, . 

Kot  mat  P,Ara  Ayakawi  and  contains  the  fdlowii^^  date^  of  Ses- 
ions  held  in  Siamese  Courts,  mdependent  of  a  list  of  the  caees  de- 
cided agreeably  tp  the  Laws  of  the  Kingdom  at  these  periods.  The 
first  date  is  1095  of  the  Choonk  Sakkaraat  era  [638  A.  D.]  Tk 
aeeond  Sesaon  described  ha|i|M|ied  in  1146  of  the  same  era.  AM 
the  third  quoted  refers  to  the  1557th  year  of  the  Soopp,hanntsft- 
doo,  or  A.  D,  1014. 

4th.  Bot  P,bra  Ayakaan  [Lak  chat  P^uii  Thammasant  IoM»* 
paat]  is  another  work. 

^  It  is  afterward  sUted  by  order  of  P,hra  see  maat  a  Prince  of  the  R071I 
bloods  . 

t  The  translation  of  these  and  other  Titles  has  been  given  onder  the  hete 
^  Government**  iD  the  vii  paper  ofthe  20tb.  vol.  of tbe  Transactions  cf  oa 
K«  A.  Society. 
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The fii«t  chapter  is pMteed  with  the  raSui^  htewsttmit' 

ed  of  are  derived  from  Codes  of  old,  fremed  duniifj:  the  reign  «f  Sir- 
romma  ehtAkrapJM  whoi  M  his  name  importt,  eMdedthe  adglMy 
diBcasB  or  diakm  of  ^  Gods  aceordfaag  to  thdr  mythology. 

This  appears  to  be  a  Text  Book  on  hoth  Ciimmal  and  Cifii  Lacw. 

It  ooDtaiBS  numerons  eues  and  precedents  to  guide  both  judges 
and  those  who  may  come,  or  be  brought  baibre  them. 

Independent  of  the  abore  compilatioiB,  wMch  embrace  hoth  Civil 
and  Criminal  Jorisprudence,  ^eie  are  namerouB  TrealiBes  on  the 
more  particular  branches  of  Law,  which  have  been  rather  con- 
fuaedfy  jumbled  in  the  larger  Digests.    Amongst  these  are, 

Krommasak.     Respects  ranks. 

Lak  Chai.  Regards  liie  prefering  of  chums,  complaints  &c.  Forms 
&c. 

Lak  Int,hapaat.    On  the  exclusion  from  attendance  at  Court  in 

a  suit.  * 

Bai  set.     On  deddons. 

TJiamma  M&radok.     On  property,  and  inheritance. 

T,hotsameet  Rachat,ham  wa  dod  k,haa.  A  section  of  the  ten 
books  of  Commandments.     It  relates  to  slaves  also. 

Tat  filing.    On  the  distribution  of  justice  and  preferring  of  suits. 

Tat  Samno-iin.    On  tiie  same,  and  on  examinations. 

Tat  P,hriyan.    On  eridence  and  OrdeaL* 

The  Siamese  in  Courts  of  Justice  seem  to  be  much  more  attentive 
to  precedents  than  to  tiie  letter  of  the  Law,  and  of  tiiese  first  they 
have  many  bulky  volumes.  **  They  are  practised  in  evadbog  tiie 
spirit  of  the  Law,  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  not  applicable  to 
each  particular  case,  observes  M.  Debt  Louberein  his  work  on  Siam 
written  in  the  17th  century. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  Laws  amongst  mankind,  the  Siamese  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  Trai  P,kam  or  2Vi  Loca,  viz.,  tiie  three  Worlds, 

*  The  P,hra  Ayakaan  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  ihc  Btii  P,hra 
Baia  Panva.  The  Phra  Tbammasast  from  the  Dhurmabot  on  Civil  Law. 
P,bra  Tamnos  relates  to  JustituUon.  Zak  Bcenyapat,  Regulations  for 
Courts  and  Judges.  Krommasak  also.  Lak  Chai  Nuk  Praat  the  work  of 
some  learned  Lawyer.    Palat  is  Viceroy, 
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SAiili,  Heavflv,  and  NipJwi  [Nivao]  iltoplflyad,  it  is  rctated  diit 

w«M  aediictd  ii  laofl^  Igr  JtfM  PmAm  or  ^ 
into  their  mindt;  thai: gi(wd tpirifts  eaiMioanaitanKA the ni^^ 
iioae  ^  the  evil  onw;  and  that  both ftdlm^d  men  Iik«tharihidows. 
But  M  Ihe  £nfc  bocvBe  ]Ovemiitdittd»  i—iiriid  faamd  it  iMUMHiy  to 
set  up  things  and  a»  fnmt  Imnvb.  I  miij  bcee  obMnre  tfant  espia 
of  ths  three  DigBfti  firat  meiilittned  wgn  pnKBfted  hj  me  tome 
Tcan  ago  to  the  Rotid  Aaatie  SocmI^. 
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PART  L 
CIVIL    LAW. 

I 

Chapter  I, 

•  t  •  r 

ON  PROPOaTY. 


TheSM. 

Tbb  Siaaen  nre  rather  la  afpruNdturdl  tfecnifttnidifig^  p«9^  ml* 
tli^  m  not  no^  pi8tond»  altttovgk  it  ib  ptolmMo  tlkir*  MMMbom- 
were, bddre dMCMiiog fir«Hi ttie nMrth*  llie gveatlbdf 4tf Hivpev^^ 
pie,  flpAstf  o?«»  tke^^imtry,  ttiw  diittflf  by  oaMam^  the  b^  ^*^ 
and  the  populiCbft  (tf  tMr  toWne^  by  ]Mttf  mAstaad  endleltr  chiefly' 
in  agriciitlaral  prodaee.  For  elthougk  Bimboit,  die  i^pltid^  -  CEiiiHito' 
a  bcwf  ee«iteei«iid  MeM,  yet  it  is  t»  the  Ohiiieie  HiAt  tiK  kiqmiw 
uiui  be  attvibated.  The  property  ^  th^idnner-iiiidiilf  coedsle  m 
riee-groncrfe  a&d  etnUe;  HM  of  tfie  latter  ia  their ioatiti^«refta»  ehoptf 
laid  Bt4)ck  ki  fimde.  Tkera  is  »-  riebef  eUtte  compoeed  of  tlie  owners^ 
of  gHdens  ai^d  or^havdjk  These  Vm  mare  indoioDtiy  Aan  their 
nei|rhboiin»  When  t&eir  pttuMCioae  ere  is  ieenaisv  The  vife  and 
diusfhtenf^af^AfM  Tom^  or  oi^iier  ef  anoNliardyeiaiy  theprodiieor 
tosiMrket  in  basketeslttiig^overtMrshoQUIers;  if  Ar^e  iMi^  ^bv 
latter  are  frequently  allowed  to  retain  the  puoAtBtofanD'tfepasatei 
fiiiid8>ft)r  fiicure  esfgoNclesw' 

iUttdB  ib  kmeeertt fraaci Ihannmber  ofl  naa  or  fieids  eirev^hich .tiio. 
Indlyidtta^  posseiRB  a  iioiidwl  ^upeiteily v  ftr  it  k  doA*^ 
of  the  piiUte  oluefs  htffe  aetuaify  each  Umded  property;. 

The  sett  of  Siaaais^iertUe^bttt  the  beat  oukhated  dietriaU  lie  is 
t^  immediate  vl<Mtf  of  Mvigtdble  rireni'^  while  all  beyowi  Hude  dia- 
trieta  nuv^  noton  Die  vrerage  excfced^  by  t^e  aeaounteaf  the  notivesv 
»iittle,  althou|l»  taken  sepamtely  a  ibwinaf  be  feoaid  finom  tfane  to* 
fire  niUee<  h  may  be  said  of  all  the  Ultrm  Oangade  oountiiee  that 
they  ha^  Ihittftil  sella;  but  tSiat  €bm  ease  with  whidi  tile  vttioue 
tiitar  arhkh  people  them  can  aDfiire  the  meiaH  of  suMetence,  maat 
upente  agaiDBt  their  being  MIy  cuItiTated;  wUb  itixiqr  be  consider*' 
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ed  as  no  weak  bar  to  the  mental  improyement,  and  to  the  defdop* 
ment  of  the  phyacal  energies  of  these  tribes.  They  cannot  percm 
the  utility  of  arts  and  sdences;  whiph,  uodv  more  rigonros  dimes, 
necessity  has  originated,  and  which  refinement  and  habit  sqwnMlded 
to  that  neoessity,  now  uphold  and  inrigorate. 

It  does  not  appear  from  toy  of  the  Siamese  writings  ennined  by 
me^  or  from  information  orally  obtained,  that  the  Sovenngn  it  the 
▼irtual  proprietor  of  the  soil.    That  he  is  perfectly  despotic  camiot 
Im  doubted.    But  esftent'  dflspiMv  f^smUy  encourage  agricalture, 
and  iiow0Fer  the  ease  may  ban  4tood  originaUy,  itisefMenlfroia 
law  cases  quoted  in  tiie  digfesta  and  dedsioM  that  the  oceuj^oflhe 
land  hftre  a  firm  preMipt&?e  if  notan  imdefcMible  proprietory  riflt 
in  it.    Bavhaps  their  Kingsrnqrhfcye.daemad,  and  irith  truth,  ttat 
their  own  proq>erity.ini*  Ihlked  with  tho  admiflBion<tf  tiwti^; 
and  hente  may  hare  arisiskl  the. fixed  asseaament  on  ^landed  propoty, 
which  kM:not  jdtered  «iiioe  the.  di^  of  the  earlitst  intereoune  oC 
Eaiopeaas  with  SiiOL    It  is  coQectbd  eiihier  ialgmdat  10  pv  curt 
or  in  money.    Ten  per  cent  on  the  Talu0  of  t^t  nett  pnMhiee  is  toe 
meant.    Althougli  thi^  for  Ana  is  a  light  taxan  itMlf,  yet  wka  tt- 
kstt  in  ooi^imctioBLrwitk  the  obligaftm  to  penonal  serriee  for  the 
staler  and  iHtii  other  emotions  to  whiiA  aU  are  Vablet  it  will  be  kmA 
oaflie  whole^pfiretave.    Besides  the  Kings  will  often  break  thm^h 
aU  laar^  eocnd  Or  moral. 

The  assessment  however  is  mHy/iaed  on  lind  under  gnin  caltha- 
tion.  Where  it  is  stodied  with  valnidile  or  usefol  teeea  and  ehnihs, 
the  ruling  poorer  exeits  tiie  right  of  apportioning  the  tax  to  its  in- 
creasmg  value  to  its  owiter^  Thue  obeervatiOnB  ape  supported  hj 
passagesin  Ihte  Digesta  wherein  caasain  pefet.  are.  ptod»eed,«d 
some  hnre  been  derived  from  nupd^Md  amongst  Afe  Siameee.  la 
one  instance  a  suit  is  brought  into  Gouit  to  recover  damnges  firom  a 
Defendant  for  encraachhig  upon*  and  uriog.  a  portion  of  hod  be- 
longbip  to  the  prosecutor,  wUch  it  is:  stated  he  htd  ^ntginaUjf  ek«r' 
€d  omd cmUivmfyd,  And  iu  another  dmse  it.is prorided»  tiiat  "^  Pr<H 
party  in  the  wnl,  or.  coMstiog  of  pkntataons  and  bec^tracta  [VMWBg 
certain  spaoes  of  w^Kidbaid  #here  bees  ire  abundant]  must  be  proved 
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on  occaaon,  by  euminatum  of  witeesses  and  Inspection  of  wrUlem 
doamenii.  It  is  admitted  that  he  who  first  daan  foraat-gioand, 
fund  aours  tberaon,  will  be  entitled  to  a  written  adaMmiedgemetit  of 
hie  title  to  iti  under  the  seals  of  eertain  effioers. 

Perhape  no  nation  is  more  scrapulously  eiaet  than  the  Mamese 
are,  in  committing^  to  paper  an  account  efauoh  events  or  transactions 
fsare,  in  the  remotest  degree,  liaUe  to  subseqaent  scmdny.  To  po- 
lilacBl  negocislioos  or  discussions  the  remarlc  is  peenliarlj  applica- 
ble. 

A  Cliau  Naa  or  cialtiTatorwho  is  desinms  of  clearing  ground  ap- 
plies to  the  head  man  of  the  tillage.  The  latter  shews  his  written 
j^ipficalion  to  the  proper  officer,  who  directs  him  to  inspect  the  land 
and  measore  it.  The  m»plieaat  having  cleared  it,  receives  a  written 
tide ;  but  although  he  is  nQi  in  it  vested  absolutely  with  a  right  in 
perpetuity ;  still  the  land  forms  thereafter  a  part  ef  Ids  reai  pro- 
perty, is  alienable  by  deed  of  sale,  or  by  gift,  and  descends  to  his 
heirs  at  law.  From  thb  itb  clear  that  the  King  can  take  advan- 
tage of  so  dafeetive  a  title.  Prescription  is  the  owners  best  safeguard. 

PUntations  and  gardens  are  taxed  according  to  their  actual  capa- 
city of  production ;  and  because  this  must  fluctuate  greatly,  Uie 
grants  which  the  proprietors  reeaved  when  thdr  trees  began  to  bear 
fruit  &c.  are  renewed  at  intervals,  and  new  rates  of  assessment  set- 
tled. No  allowance  seems  on  these  occasions  to  be  made  for  the 
partial  unproductiveness  of  any  portion  formeriy  taxed  as  productive 
until  tliat  becomes  excessive. 

According  to  the  Bali  Meeleent,hara  Milinda  Raja,  which  is  a 
con^endtum  of  loiowledge  and  one  of  the  most  valued  books  in  the 
Gountiy,  and  one  which  Siamese  Kings  affect  to  respect,  there  are 
four  tldngs  which  must  be  attended  to  by  a  Prince  who  is  desirous 
that  his  subjects  may  prosper — 1st.  Satt^amedthmng.*  The  distri^ 
bntion  or  loao  of  grain  to  the  husbandman,  and  the  exaction  of  one 

^  This  and  the  other  Bali  words  occuring  in  this  paper  are  rendered  sc- 
cerdiBg  to  the  Siamese  cooception  of  their  meaning,  as  I  have  no  dic- 
tionary of  ths  Bali  language  to  refer  to.  Bat  the  Sanscrit  scholar  will 
find  no  difficulty  here,  since  the  Bali  is  cognate  with  that  language,  if 
not  i(a  actual  roou 
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tenth  part  only  of  the  produce  of  the  harvest— >-2d.  Ptiree$aimedjmtf* 
The  regular  pajrment  of  Government  servants  and  dependinto  by 
half  yearly  Instalments.  3d.  The  lending  of  money  without  iatenfll 
to  industrious  subjects — 4th.  Wacha  Peeyangy  oondescentioii,  strict 
impartaality  in  decision,  and  delay  in  pronomicbig  judgemeot  for 
three  years,  if  witnesses  cannot  be  obtidned. 

When  the  Siamese  conquer  a  country  tliey  frequendy  penmt  the 
inhabitants  to  enjoy  thdr  own  laws,  in  so  fiur  as  mi^  seem  compili« 
ble  with  the  safety  of  the  former.  The  plunder  at  the  first  oocupi* 
tion  belongs  to  the  King,  and  as  it  is  obtained  by  what  they  tenn 
keep  moty  which  may  be  rendered  a  perfect  '*  eweeping  of  the  teni' 
iory"  may  be  supposed  to  include  public  aud  private  proper^  of 
every  denonunatton,  and  they  scruple  not  besides  to  inrist  on  oootri- 
butions  of  grun  to  meet  real  or  feigned  eugenctes.  Countries  sab- 
dued  by  the  Siamese  are  assessed  ad  lilntum.  But  they  often,  for  set- 
sons  at  least,  permit  them  to  pay  the  rates  to  which  they  hare  been 
Used. 

The  Siamese,  as  has  been  noticed  already,  partake  more  of  an  agri- 
cultural than  of  a  pastoral  nature,  and  as  the  [perhaps  Tntsr]  nt» 
from  whicli  they  sprung  was,  it  may  be  assumed,  strictly  nomadic,  the 
conjecture  of  M.  De  La  Loubere  may  be  correct, — ^thst  they  wereori* 
ginally  instructed  in  agriculture  by  the  Chmese.  This  oonjectare  iv- 
ceives  some  support  from  the  fact  of  the  annual  plouglung  festival  be- 
ing common  to  both  these  people.  Formeriy,  the  Kio^  of  Sitm  at- 
tended in  person  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  holing  the  plough,  but 
political  reasons,  joined  perhaps  to  superstilious  ones,  seem,  many 
years  ago,  to  have  induced  them  to  delegate  the  task  to  the  PM^ 
latju'p  or  keeper  of  the  rice  granaries. 

In  the  6tii  month,  the  astrologers  fix  on  a  profntious  day,  and,  when 
it  arrives,  the  P,honlat,h^p  proceeds  in  great  pomp  to  a  field  beyond  the 
Town,  where  be  ploughs  a  space  of  ground  suffident  to  yield  i  crop 
of  five  measures  of  gnun. 

The  CJiau  PJireea  PMnlatMp  or  simply  the  P,honlat,hi)p  ha* 
another  duty  to  perform  of  a  very  strange  nature,  at  the  festival  of 
the  2d  month  of  the  year,    He  there  personates  the  Kipgy  ^  ^ 
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!xi  a  {laiankeen,  or  on  a  bullock,  in  procession  to  the  rice  fields  at  some 
diatsnee  from  the  dty,  to  the  place  called  Tyhi  Sou  Cheeng  Cha,  a 
band  of  mu«lc  keeping  him  company,  and  there  undergoes  the  pe- 
nance of  standing  on  one  foot  at  different  places  for  one  yam  (equal 
to  about  three  solar  hours)  during  three  succesdre  days.  But  as  it 
would  be  no  easy  task  without  support,  a  frame  of  wood  with  a  gilt 
canopy  keeps  Idm  from  falling  whilst  he  is  doing  penance,  or,  as  it  is 
believed  by  the  people,  *^  proving  the  dispositions  of  the  Devattas 
and  qurits."  A  sdeet  band  of  singers  dances  before  him.  Tlie 
performers  are  supplied  with  horns,  with  which  they  take  water  out 
of  a  large  jar,  throwing  it  over  the  by-standers,  and  invoking  the 
Nok  P,lireea  Raja  hong  or  the  Royal  goose  (Humza)  to  descend  and 
quench  his  thirst.  Should  the  P,honlat,h^p  let  his  foot  descend,  he 
is  liable  to  forfdt  his  property,  and  have  his  family  enslaved  by  the 
King;  as  it  is  believed  to  be  a  bad  omen,  portending  distraction  to 
the  state,  and  instability  to  tiie  throne.  •  But  if  he  stand  firm  «he  is 
believed  to  have  guned  a  victory  over  evil  spirits,  and  he  has  more* 
over  the  privilege,  ostensibly  at  least,  of  seizing  any  ship  which  may 
enter  tlie  harbour  during  these  three  days,  and  taldng  its  contents, 
and  also  of  entering  any  open  shop  in  the  town  and  carrying  away 
what  he  chooses.  Care  however  is  taken  to  apprize  every  one  of  the 
event,  so  that  his  vieeroyship  is  no  great  gainer  by  his  perqtusite. 
The  severity  of  the  punishment  awarded  for  a  failure  in  the  ceremo- 
ny is  owing  to  the  fear  of  the  Court  that  it  might  prove  a  signal  to 
the  factious  to  disturb  the  general  peace,  and  that  it  would,  at  any 
rate,  create  discontent  against  the  government. 

An  immense  crowd  attends  the  exhibition  of  this  curious  task.  No 
ratimtal  account  has  been  obtuned  from  the  Siamese  of  the  origin  of 
this  custom.  But  I  uicline  to  believe  that  it  is  a  remnant  of  some 
andent  festival  in  honor  of  the  sun,  especially  as  it  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  Hindd  origin,  and  as  the  P,hraam  or  Brahmans  attend, 
and  are  almost  the  only  performers  of  the  ceremonies^  bearing 
images  of  Ganesa  and  other  Gods. 

The  Brahmans  of  India  at  one  of  their  festivals  worship  the  sun, 
branding  the  while  on  one  foot,  the  other  resting  on  the  ancle,  and 
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looking  towards  the  East  with  their  lumdb  held  out  open  before  thaa 
in  a  hoUow  form.^ 

It  IB  said  by  the  Siamesey  but  with  what  truth  has  not  been  ibeini, 
that  in  the  6th  month  when  the  King»  agreeaUy  to  ane^jont  usage,  k 
bound  to  drcumambulate  the  eity  durinf  seven  sacce«ivo  daj»,t 
should  any  dehiy  take  place  in  Uie  prqjMntion  of  the  eonveyance  for 
his  use,  whether  it  be  an  elephant,  diariot,  palankeen,  or  a  bone, 
all  of  which  ought  to  be  in  re^pnation^ — ^it  is  ineumbent  on  him  to 
stand  on  ofoe  foot  until  the  eavalcade  is  ready,  under  pain  aihaag 
his  crown.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  tianis  ever  plaeed  in  jeopr* 
dy  from  this  silly  custom. 

Several  tribes  of  Hindus  salute  a  superior  by  standing  in  the  man* 
ner  above  described,  and  holding  their  joined  hands  in  front  of  kh^ 
faces  or  foreheads. 

Amongst  the  omens  dreaded  by  a'  Prince  are  certain  ^pearaooeB 
in  the  heavens,  eclipses,,  comets,  fidfing  of  bats,  dreams,  Ueeduif  of 
statues,  (in  which  they  believe,)  twinkling  ol  the  eyelids,  wordi  acci- 
dentally heard  in  walking  tiie  street,  calling  of  fiaards,  &c. 

The  Siamese  traditions  respecting  the  introdudion  of  agrievltwnl 
habits  amongst  the  human  race,  are  coeval  with  thoee  which  hsTS 
reference  to  thdr  mundane  chronology,  and  have  apparently  been  de- 
rived from  the  west,  and  incorporated  into  their  history,  alter  tbey 
had  themselves  become  an  agrioulturaL  people.  They  suppose  tint 
there  is  a  ilfi^  p^ka  sop  or  primary*prineiple  from,  which  grain  spnoig- 
Of  this  it  is  related  in  the  Bali  work  Tri  PJiom  or  Tree  loka,  '*the 
three  words  displayed,"  that,  in  the  first  and  innoeent  age^  gn>D 
(meaning  rice)  was  not  only  abundant  but  •  was  cultivated  witfacmt 
trouble.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  fidr  sex  (ah»I)  of  those 
times  had  most  voracious  iqppetites  for  this  kind  of  food,  and  devour- 
ed such  quantities  of  it,  tliat  the  M^p^ha-sop^  in  order  to  punish 
them,  ordained  that  they  should  only  reap  chaff  in  future.  The  maks, 
finding  that  a  scarcity  had  ensued,  and  that  they  had  difficulty  in 

'*.  Asiatic  Researches  vol.  v.  p.  235. 

t  This  is  also  the  period  ofagrcat  Hindu  festival,  vide  A.  S.  Joarnal 
No.  145  p.  11. 
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OMmigiag  aliurSy  set  iq>  a  Slnf  to  fdfn  a?er  tfaem.  The  M^  p,h»* 
aop  having  felt  thereby  propitiated,  permitted  the  grain  to  fructify  as 
before.  *^  When  men  lieoome  wicked  sewdty  premya,  and  when 
"  their  widGtfdneBS  becomes  exeea^e,  the  whole  grain  of  the  eonn^* 
"  try  teflokee  itMlf  into  ke  firit  principle,  and  ascends  to  the  hemrena 
"  in  a  qnritual  shape."  Ii  nu^  therefore  be  oompai  ed  in  some  mea« 
8ttreto  Cerei. 

The  Makys  are  impressed  with  the  same  belief,  supponng  thait 
tfanr  granaries  are  often  emptied  owing  to  the  JUghi  of  the  rice 
gnda,  termed  by  them  the  **paddie  terhmng*^  or  ^^  Samangat  pad* 
die:' 

The  Siamese  may  be  considered  as  Tcry  slovenly  farmers,  a  cir^ 
comstanoe  attributable  to  tiie  kixurianfe  liberality  of  nature,  and  to 
the  litde  value  attached  to  land.  Women  materially  asrist  in  the  la« 
hours  of  the  ield,  but  not  more  so  on  the  average  of  a  year  than  the 
vomen  of  Great  Britain.  E&eept  near  their  larger  towns,  the  fiur- 
vers  seem  tohave  adopted  the  indolent  methods  of  culture  prevalent 
in  Pegu,  and  on  the  Tennasserim  Coast,  and  $ometime9  used  by  the  Ma« 
Iajb-  Hiey  oolleet  huge  herds  of  buffaloes,  and  when  the  rainy  sea- 
son has  commenced,  they  drive  then  abouit  in  the  flooded  fields  imdl 
tbe  soil  has  been  suffiaently  worked  up  and  weeds  destroyed.  A 
cottse  and  large  wooden  rake,  or  hi  its  place  a  bunch  of  thorny 
shrubs,  is  drawn  over  the  surfiuse,  and  the  seed  is  tfien  sown  broad- 
cast. By  Mb  but  process  they  reap  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
quantity  which  would  be  obtained  by  the  transplanting  system,  or  in 
other  words  the  produce  of  an  acre  sown  broadcast  may  avoage  110 
tMnam^  while  that  on  wliidi  grain  has  heea  pkaUed^  will  yield  four 
hundred  t^hanak^  and  when  liee  is  at  a  medium  price,  about  31^ 
gallons  may  be  bought  for  tite  value  nearly  of  three  shillings. 

The  annual  inundation  of  the  Siam  river,  or  M^  n€tm  aasiBts  tiie 
labours  of  the  husbandman,  by  de^roying  the  weeds  and  nourishing 
the  crops  by  the  mud  it  deposits  in  its  course.  The  seed  is  sown 
and  the  crop  reaped  betwixt  the  7th  or  middle  of  the  8th  (July), 

*  A  t^hanan  is  equal  to  abeut  1  \  gallon. 
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and  that  of  tlie  12tih  month.    Near  towns,  a  rode  plough  and  har« 
row  are  in  use,  and  grain  is  pltmted. 

The  crops  are  reaped  hy  means  of  a  short  aekk  nearly  resemblii^ 
the  English  one ;  and  that  part  only  of  the  stalk  whieh  is  grasped  hy 
the  hand  close  to  the  ear,  is  left  attached  to  the  latter,  a  pnusdoe  al- 
so common  amongst  the  Mahiys.  The  grain  is  qwckly  dried  under 
a  hot  sun,  and  liaying  heen  laid  on  a  clay  floor  in  the  open  nr,  is 
beaten  out  by  the  feet  of  oxen  or  buitedoes.  T^e  husk  is  separated 
by  pounding  the  grain  in  a  wooden  mortar,  or  by  placing  It  betwixt 
two  logs  of  wood  which  are  grooved.  The  k>wer  one  is  fixed  in  an 
upright  position,  and  the  other  Is  made  to  revolve  on  it  by  manoal 
labour. 

'  Siam,  like  almost  every  one  of  the  Eastern  countries,  produces  va« 
rious  descriptions  of  rice,  some  of  which  are  of  qnddc  growth,  and 
may  be  raised  on  high  ground  when  the  rain  is  frequent. 
'  The  Siamese,  Burmese,  and  other  Ultra  Gangetio  nations,  prae* 
tice  gardening  in  its  rudest  form.  The  Chinese,  however,  are  supe- 
rior in  this  respect.  But  systematiG  as  tiidr  ideas  may  be  on  die 
subject  of  gardening,  yet  they  display  little  real  taste  in  exeoatioiu 
Their  garden  deity  is  invested  with  the  attributes,  of  utility  in  prefier- 
enceto  what  is  merely  ornamental,  and  when  aiming  at  the  beaiitiini» 
it  is  by  the  formal  arrangement  of  flowers  and  dwarf  trees  wiUiin  a 
very  limited  spot.*  The  Siamese  make  a  square  garden,  and  plant 
cocoanuts  in  double  rows  along  the  sides.  The  interior  is  divided 
by  ditches  into  longitudinal  compartments ;  on  the  edges  of  these 
areca  trees  and  plantuns  are  planted,  and  in  tiie  middle,  vegetables, 
such  as  sweet  potatoes,  plhnli  mun  t,het  or  yams,  and  the  root  of  a 
plant,  the  arum  aquaticum,  melons,  cncnmbers,  pumpkins,  gourds, 
turnips,  radishes,  wluch  two  last  are  coarse.  The  Chmese  piekk 
the  leaves  of  these  last,  and  use  them  at  their  meals.  Also  the  egg 
plant,  greens,  and  onions.  Of  flowers  they  cultivate  many;  not  so  mudt 
on  account  of  their  beauty,  as  to  supply  the  flower  shops,  as  in  the  Ba* 

*  The  Royal  gardens  in  Chinese  Tartary  may  seem  exceptions  :  bat  it  is 
their  extent  only  which  would  appear  io  render  them  worthy  of  being  no- 
ticed. Sir  J.  Datvis  has  treated  this  subject  fully  in  his  asefUl  work  on  China. 
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tuts  oi  India,  and  for  the  shrines  of  Buddha,  which  are  decorated 
by  the  vorshippers  in  this  country,  as  in  Aya,  with  these  acceptable 
offerings,  and  which  are  also  essential  accompaniments  of  many  im- 
portant dvil  and  religious  ceremonies.  * 

*  They  hsTe  the  China  rose ;  Chaba,  the  Arabian  Jasmine  ;  Camelias, 
the  Champa,  Michetia  champaka ;  kadanga  (the  Malayan  pananga) ;  d^ 
kaioBg,  a  white  flower  j  Ian  t,bom,  a  whitish  flower  (the  kadiog  of  the  Ma- 
lays;)  chaba,  a  red  flower,  (banga  raja  of  Mj ;  d&k  boa  lo-ung,  the  lotus 
iDd  Dymphsa  lotus ;  daau  rd-ung,  [boonga  tel  ayam  of  Malays]  a  yellow 
flower ;  p,heek,hoon,  a  sweet  scented  flower  $  mimusops  elengi,  (Lin :  and 
Marsd  0  9  d&k  ban  mai  ro  roe,  a  red  flower ;  d&k  t,hiyan,  a  red  small  flow- 
er: dU  nom  mio,  dhk  san  yoot,  d&k  kadanga  cheen,  yellowish  green  flower; 
P,hott,ba  cheat,  dak  k^o  (kummuning,  chaleas  paniculate)  ;  d&k  rak  (oo« 
niDgoo  of  Malays)  $  dAk  kjhem;  dik  hongseepbaatj  d&k  yee  t,hd  5  d4k 
rapjhee ;  dkk  boon  naak. 
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Cbaptbe  II. 
INHERITANCE  OP  PROPERTY. 

The  property  of  an  intestate  person,  should  he  leave  no  legal  heirs, 
escheats  to  the  IQng,  who  contrives  generally  to  j^et  a  portion  of  the 
estate  of  eveiy  person  deceased.  Wills  are  written  or  made  verbi« 
ly,  In  the  presence  of  competent  witnesses ;  and  may  not  be  con- 
founded ^t^  alienation  by  Gift.  Real  and  personal  property  tdmj 
be  mlled  and  gifted  away  to  any  one,  and,  as  heridkaments,  descoi 
to,  and  are  without  dis^ction  divided  amoofpt,  the  heirs  at  Lav. 
The  laws  of  inheritance  are  conridered  as  i^iplying  chiefly  to  Heads  of 
families.  Under  this  view,  the  property  of  a  man  deceased,  is  diri* 
ded  into  three  portions.  One  goes  to  the  parents  and  grand  pa- 
rents,  one  to  the  widow,  and  the  third  to  the  cMldren,  and  odier  r- 
lataves  on  the  man's  side,  according  to  priority.  *  But  should 
the  man  not  have  cohabited  so  long  as  3  years  with  his  wife,  she  will 
only  receive  one  third  of  a  portion  or  pari.  Before  proceeding 
further  it  may  be  as  well  that  the  forms  required  by  Law  relstiTe  to 
the  inheritance  of  property  be  described. 

When  a  man  dies  his  relatives  must  give  immediate  informatioD  to 
the.  Sam6  Maraddk  or  Registrar  of  Estates  of  deceased  Persons.  The 
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digests  contain  long  lists  of  rules  for  the  realizing  and  presenation 
of  such  estates,  but  which  are  too  tedtous  to  be  here  detailed. 

A  registry  to  have  been  valid  must  have  been  made  in  presence  o( 
a  Sena  Bddee,  a  corruption  apparently  of  the  Indian  Senapathfi  a 
Moon^  a  JToon,  and  a  Montree^  Officers  of  the  rank  of  1000  nors 
or  fields,  or  of  a  similar  mumber  of  Officers  whose  ranks  vaiy  ftm 
600  to  400  na-a.  The  distribution  of  the  property  takes  effect  after 
the  solemnization  of  the  obsequies ;  and  should  a  chdmant  haTiog 
the  power,  and  opportunity  so  to  do,  neglect  tp  put  in  his  daiin  pre- 
vious to  the  termination  of  the  obsequies,  he  forfdts  his  right. 

It  sliould  seem,  although  it  is  not  of  course  expressed,  in  the  di^- 

^  This  apparenUy  inverted  order  ofsaccesstoaisinstrict  cenformiif 
With  the  Digests, 


estft,  that  lUile  attendop  b  paid*  hjr  th^  popwft  .class  ta  th^se  culasi;; 
wd  tl^  the  latter  Jiave  pfolMbljr  bis^Riivule  purpoi^y  to  sei^0  Ui^ 
cupidity  csf  tlye  Coq^  W^tl^  ia  $ii^m  £Qei|U90t)ljl[  leM^t.  ^  '^  4o]^ 
ail  over.  Awii  tpt  d^  niia.  of  ito  i^^fm^p^ ;  wb^ttherefiore.  capiipt  vdd^ 
safety  bffmupMis,<?fi^^  h^o^,  Ta  thjs.^lpo,  kva  g^Qj*.i!iVi«W9^ 
mif  he  ascnbed,  tl^e  fprei^n^sh^Mfii.  by  t)^e  laa^ of  the  p^pte  tjQ  «Qn 
gape  Ui «i4h/njs  bnt^ hv^ia^fe  prote^oii^;  and}^  .|eed>^  imuvwc 
m  which  they  oft^  ti^^^^  ajll  that  1%^,  a^e  wo^tjii  a^  fefttiiwlt^ 
bijtth8,iii^j;i«gf^  ^pi  fyff»^.  lii,iiiaiiy  of  thpfOfesped^tl^afPlQe^ 
vith  tiie  nattvieaof  lii4ifi>,aiid  ijp  aU,w^.tha  reiiMUiiw  Ipdo  Cbir. 
Dese  rations,  and  the  Malays.  A  poor  man  will  stint  himself  uiiev^ei^y; 
txaoifjti  %.  y^^aiB,  in,  ocd^if  tha|^  faye  may  beabid  to  84|iiander  fcia  9^v« 
^>  F^lJW^  espal  to,a  bw/l^  PftvM^  stedxng,.  9^  his.  omnage^, 
Indii^  dflBpotip  native.  g^MK^^fW^U  IpQ,  dww  eiv^H^ge  j^uclp, 
waste ;  apce  poverty  ia  tl^  ^bje^s.  i^  d^icai^^tOi  ^mi  ^  fBHts 
where  pron^na  are  so  ^a^flapt,  fblloiiiediby  disaffiootipfi.  a^  tiiu> 
balence,  but  producdye  of  subnussion  and  docility.  THe  Law.  theron 
fore  r^gajcdj^  suiureaaiqn  i^  ofl^  ^aded  1^  a  nuui.  4wrwg.  Vw  1K«  » 
siQce  bx  {Gift  he  cav  ftaofifei:  p^oper^  frq^^  his  oifjp  han4s  1^.  maoip^ 
it)u9  n^latifesK  ^  ^<9t  tf^a  r^ipa^  ^  the  <>»Ft.  Bujt  wy  9^ 
^9^  ^J.  W.htJr  tp^cpD^al  property  winch  batonged  to  the  4«oefifeA 
caas^  a.  foijfeitiAre.of'his  ch^ip^ 

^  IM^FBOii^M^Mnc  iob«vi^oeo  m^  perepiviQy  app^ea^;  subs(»tiilki| 
bdog  i^^49i^siAI^«  Hws  tjQ(  pi^pajt^  sMuM.ilsaiH^.a^  «Rd{beartiM»ii3 
shar«94  tb^chajCge^  <oi^  qkfmfi^t  ew^wm  kamg  w4e  ft>r  UioM 
^h<>  <amQli  ftniip  tiM  nalnilf^^  qlrwp^MMa^.  be  preheat, 

fiefpre  pfiope^^.  la  div^d^  Aed(^  of  the  deeenaed  are  tjo^b^ 
panctval^.  paJA;  %nd  oonapetont)  wotnesaest  must  be  present  aft  Hie 
diYiflbn.  It  does  not  appear  tb«^  4ny  diatitiotipa  Is  drami  betwixl 
property  of  which  a  female  may  be  possessed,  and  that  left  by  a  man,-^ 
both  are  ^vided  on  similar  principles.  Tbe  eldest  child,  whether 
male  or  female,  gets  the  largest  share.  Should  the  individual  have 
no  parents,  grand  parents,  or  great  grand  parents  living,  then  the 
portion,  or  one  third  of  the  real  and  personal  propert3r,  which  such 
persons  would  have  otherwbe  taken,  is  divided  equally,  and  added  to 

u  2 
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the  two  remaining  portions, — (the  form  of  fint  wpantihg  tiie  Es- 
tite  into  three  parts,  ban;  alwi^  affliered  to.)  The  same  princqile 
regtdates  the  division  where  there  are  no  daimants  to  ddier  of  d^ 
other  two  shares.  A  son  or  daogiiter  haying  received  a  manage 
por^n  from  a  parent  during  that  parent's  lifetime,  w^  not  be  enti- 
tied  to  share  in  h»  Estate,  imless  «  pandly  of  near  rdaHres  ghcs  a 
title  thereto.  In  fiiet  he  or  she  will  onlj,  in  dther  sappontion,  be 
entitled  to  soeh  a  part  of  the  property  as  wdoM  hf  tmo  fiiH  to  be 
shared  by  either;  and  if  die  marriage  portion  slioidd  happen  to  be 
less  than  that  part,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  at  tiie  divirion  of  die 
property. 

A  Siamese  is  not  restricted  to  one  wife,  polygamy  bong  auikoriZ' 
ed  by  Law.  Concubinage  is  also  common ;  hence  it  is  enacted  tint 
if  one  of  a  couple  who  liaye  long  cohabited  without  baring  been  mar- 
ried, sunrires  the  other,  he,  or  site,  will  onlj  be  entitied  to  daim  a 
small  part  of  the  Estate  of  the  deceased  depending  on  tlie  genatnity 
ofsurriring  rebtives. 

A  man  or  woman  marrjdng  without  the  eonsent  €i  parents,  will 
forfeit  idl  right  to  inherit.  This  principle  is  extended  to  otiier 
branches.  The  paternal  authority  is  enforced  Tery  strongly  h  Siaa. 
A  person  going  to  a  distant  country  without  consent  of  parents  can* 
not  cUum  any  portion  of  inheritance  at  their  decease ;  uidess  la  be 
proved  either  that  he  returned  to  minister  to  thdr  wants  during  Aar 
Illness,  or  at  any  rate  that  he  attended  tlie  solemmaatioo  ti  iiuaen! 
rites.    There  is  in  aH  this  much  in  common  with  the  Chinese  krara. 

It  would  ^pear  that  under  lawfiil  and  oMauj  dreumstancca,  a 
person  remaining  ten  yean  absent  from  his  oountiy  without  intelli* 
genee  bcnig  obtained  of  Inm,  cannot  afterwaHs  lay  daimtopropertr, 
if  present  he  ndght  hare  inherited. 
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Widows  and  their  property  «cc. 

The  ttite  of  irfdoirhood  in  Suon  docs  nol  materudly  differ  from 
that  in  Engiend.  Widows  are  not  restricted  from  mariTiiig  agein. 
In  the  event  of  a  jqNiraltofi,  merdy,  betwixt  hnsbuid  and  wife,  the 
SODS  ramaitt  with  the  nuHlier»  the  daughters  with  the  fother,  4m  the 
prindple  thait  the  nan  would  otherwise  be  de^niTed  ei  female  assusl^ 
aaoeinliis  hovsehold* 

Although  no  legal  restrilhrn  is  imposed  on  the  widow;  yet,  by  a 
inded  moral  one  app^Fingindireetly  the  more  frequently  she  has  been 
muried^  ^e  less  will  her  share.be  of  her  deceased  husband's  pn^er- 
ty.  Should  she  have  married  a  f^mrik  husband,  she  cannot  daun 
any  pirt  of  his  properly  at  lus  decease*  She  is  a  PreUij^  and  her 
alleged  incontinence  must  thus  be  punished.  Bnt  she  is  entitled  to 
her  Htedok  or  personal  properly,  and  to  what  she  had  personally 
acqdred,  during  cohalHtation>  (women  earring  on  petty  traffic  if  thq^ 
like,)  and  also  to  the  portion  which  she  may  have  brought  to  her  hut^ 
inmL 

When  a  husband  dies  heforeixmsnmmation,  his  widow  does  not  take 
any  portion  of  his  Estate.  Nor  can  ei^Aer  inherit  the  survivor's  pro« 
per^  if  they  have  not  cohabited  for  three  yean«  The  children  how- 
ever take  aeoording  to  Law.  The  crime  of  adultery  invalidates  any 
cfadm  to  such  property  on  the  part  of  the  vHfe.  But  the  wife  has  no 
reeourse  against  the  husband  for  infidefily.  The  moral  Law  on  this 
point,  as  oouched  in  the  BaUf  would  seem  to  make  some  amends  for 
thedefidem^  regardinglt  conteined  in  the  Civil  Code.  ItwUl  sub- 
sequent^ be  noticed  that  a  man  may  UU  hii  w\fe  and  her  paramour 
if  he  ^aoover  them  together. 

If  a  man  has  three  or  more  wives*  they  #111,  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  share  amongst  (hem  one  third  of  Us  property, — ^the  wife  who 
WIS  first  married  rtoexvinf  the  largest  portion ; — ^and  the  remaining 
^es,  portions  aceor&ig  to  their  seniority*  They  will  also  get  one 
Ao/f  share  amongst  them  when  they  have  no  father-ia-Iaw  or  mother- 
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in-law  alive.  But  tlus  supposes  the  inferior  wires  to  Iis?e  been  free, 
for  if  slave  debtors  they  are  not'cSBQlBd.  Lonbere  bss  described  the 
course  of  succession  in  different  terms  firom  the  Digests.  He/>b* 
serves  that ''  the  great  wife  takes  first  of  the  deceased  faasbmd's  pro- 
''  peny  and  then  her  cMirMi.  llielilikitMnni  rmiriiiiiig  thepro- 
•*  petty  of  'lAie  heir,  and  not  inhMting."^  {Thmsb:  «f  hatttn^ 
IMstory  of  8iite.) 

*  Where  a  "widow  has  been  twioe  flnnied,  aodlMlsluMl  a  teaUjr  by 
iter  irst  husband,  should  the  have  a  fettdly'by'lier^sbetaid  iianii|^ 
also,  that  family  will  take  five  shares  more  tliarii  tiK'Slep  eUldren  la 
the  evtot  (tf the  death  of  liM-stfoond  Inahiuid.  'In  <SdHie  oommeuta- 
<ries  theBtep'diiidrtaaretiDe«llQ«i«d!tO'8hatfe;  )^^  mtppoaiti 
•ftmi^  tmknw  u^pwiiinfiffk)in  WetrfiUher^s Sst«t».  tf  Asare  are 
'Ao  children 'by  the^secood'niinrhige,  thto  'stup  idittdreh  $eem  entitled 
oiAy  toode  slxthvpart  of  one  ef^the  klfree'$hi&t9  oftlieEsMa.  fktL 
I  cannot 'find  in  the  Digests  the  reason  for  tilbir«tou  ' 

A  irtdow  who  maMes  a  %ld0W49r  imd  besn  a  tailfylo  htais  tA» 
the  ubual  tlHi^«  9hotdd«he  hav^noahililr^'ShetHkea  <^ne  ludfof 
-one  of  the  poYttons. 

A  widow  mat/  marry  her  deceased  husband's  brother,  or  the  wa 
'df  the  brother.  And  the  converse  liotds  gvod  In  the  ease  of  a  inao 
tiiiinylfig  a  deeldased  wife's  'slsfer;  But  sMi  dntons  are  not  nmeh 
ijooiittetiiiiced,  and  the  tnt  may  be  siftfty  deenied  obsslete;. 

6neh  property  as  n  widow  nmy  have  f  eiedually  acqHhtd,  Or  katve 
l>rought  SB  a  portion  to  'her^hojbaKd,  or  have  recelred  fttm  him  m  a 
gWt,  i^iillins'her^  tmder  eveiy  etrcoftistttiee ;  and  y^ -not  be  taftsea 
idto  ateoonnt  on  the  divlsloii  of  her  ^foeuMft  hesbandV  pn^ieatf. 

There  ikre  foiar  cbsses  ori»4vea  lb  *8iMtn^  taMhOQ^f^  ttfobeie  Mif 
adnuts  of  two,  viz.,  the ''  ^eue  tvjjflrcaitf  ietsdr  tbl^eite'^^^  ^eikg 
aU  slaves:'^  1st.  Those  bestowed  by 'lil»16big"0ki  OAttM  Of  tbr 
CbverriAcnt  either  as  reMMs  ff»  gMl'cOhdiMt,'or  frOii^^Kilitic 

'^  ^ThecUerwifB8ucseedstoaIl|Uisnr|nher4A4!itoB,wboiBhciillb^ 
their  parenls  equal  portions.**  «■•'   -     - 

^  laferlorwivestnfty  be  setd-aralsaitfirichildrtoiijrifaB'hek^  «id  thcv 
depend  on  his  pleasure  and  on  what  they  received  from  the  father  bsfsre  his 
•deaih.'»-il.  delaLoubcre^sSiam,  p.' 22. 


^tttMvCj'md  tvlio  «r«  in^e  riwiq^  ifCltuiBy  iMiitiMI.  Thete  mtpffa  are 
-first 'in  tiinkt  they  imxM;  be  tWSttfed'imi  j^taMI  "fMpMNs  Mi^  Aoytfl 
^llls : %ut  hitheMild  eTtfaifr  1i«iglliad»d1i#<j'aMMen)d  Mttier  16  tte 
Jfmr  lam  i^flW'ftfitdYlg^fMe  VL  dttM,  oirlihe  /^/tl^yta,  bangrlhoMs 
%o  vbotit  1ms  luulteton  tmit^a^'ilf^MMa^  ^  'ptiO^lM  ftni»;  Of 'Ihb 
second  daas,  she  whom  he'fM;  mitii^^'mfSffB'^  llie  laMidte  j^Mo- 
^ves  of  pi«eed(Aide  neM  toUteMBkicf '^Hfbylhe  Ibiif'ti  fflft. 

To  the  drd.  chasbt^Migs'the  JTviM  tksp  efM  km  ^  HMMlfy 
-ike  fo0h  of'onan  won  free  ^Hdfetf,  wliieh  KWiM'  iin|fl]r^tiUR  ttuMh^eti  <if 
pvtidenee  ^nd  do^,  itiore'thtti  of'ilRNMaii  totntt^tht  oh|Mt»^fim 
«i^e'die men  to  Mmt^'^tmu6f&lif4»  ^f^fih^cdelff  bf  sriMttoAdbf^ndft* 

ft  is  not  indbptosahle  Wi^  «  8liMse»  is  #Mi  H'tllMhi  ^  a  Chi- 
nese, tiiat  he  should  liaTe  m  son  to  perform  4iiB  ohseqtiles :  t>at  m'feel- 
-fag  of  pride  makiSB  faim  aiisdemsUuCt-^i^'lhiMdd'be  tondoMtid  b^  an 
-adopted  son,  ihoidd  he  Hot  'lMV6^«oli,*Wltfili94dMttt  i<MM%.  The 
'A&L  olssB  b  JfbMed'firomshrfes.  A'sltfire  VHjnltti  haidni^  oohidiited 
Hdth  her  mastisr  becomes  TirtusHy  dmaiMs^Mtsd. 

The  age  of  marriage  for  the  men  b  20  and  upwards.  The  wo- 
men sreHMmsideMd  MstHi^iedae  at  14  yeififfirofa^  Bi^sbmetimes 
they  etiler  tiisit  iMt  itths  ««%  sgiK  ttf^t^ittvik 

An  action  wiUilfe^n  iShmwse'CMflWi^r  a  bNHdi  of  pranbe  of 
marriage  either  by  man  or  woman,  and  damages  will  be  awarded 'to 
'tbife  (nmfit  cf  4<fMbiMtig  ithe  ilijiii«d  pitfty  for  Sneh  ^KpettMS  as  ^ay 
liwre  be^  iKbatedIn  pi^ipMig  forlbeiiieddisg,  but  node  for  the 
4Sidpabib  MdAieteOf^he'offMler. 

Marriage  b  confined  within  the  following  degraM  of  idBidq^.  A 
subject  may  not  marry  within  the;  7th  degree.  The  ibrfaidden  degrees 
are  from  parents,  included,  down  to  the  remotest  lineal  descendants, 
and  upwards,  so  that  counns  or  any  one  of  the  same  blood  may  not 
intermarry. 

As  Loubere  has  observed  "  there  b  no  restriction  to  their  marry- 
ing  with  women  of  any  nation."  They  haye  of  course  their  preju- 
dices on  thb  subject ;  and  incline  more  to  the  Indo-Chinese  races 
than  to  others.  They  have  a  great  contempt  for  the  Malays,  they 
bebg  Mussalmansi  and  do  not  often  marry  in  that  tribe. 
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Tbe  Kings  of  Siam  do  not  fSrilow  the  above  rules,  but  almys  mar** 
sy  into  thdr  own  fiunityt  *&d  emi  ftirm  alKanow  with  tbdr  own  ot- 
ters and  daughters*  even,  oa  omefgauneB^  when  more  distanlity  con« 
nected  sdons  of  the  royal  sfeook  are  not  obtabiaUe; — a  ptactiee 
which  it  is  well  known  pre?aikd  as  r^gacds  the  daters  in  Egjpt,  and 
is  yet  eitant  in  otter  regioo9  besidef  Siam. 

An  absence  sudi  as  to  eanse  a  husband  to  be  ooorideced  dead,  at 
Law,  and  whioh  b  decided  on  agiveably  to  partioubur  .fiu^  enlitleB 
thesopposed  widow  to  reod?ehtt'poirtkm  of  his  estate  and  to  mar* 
ly  again*  But  before  she  and  the  rest  of  his  relatives  can  beooBK 
vested  m  didr  light  to  their  rem^eefive  shares,  it  is  wfirsMary  thst 
oentain  cerenoides  shall  be  performed,  and  funeral  lites  paid,  as  if  tlie 
husband  was  dead  m  fiust. 

When  the  death  of  an  absentee  has  been  fi%  ascertained,  it  is  osn- 
sidered  a  duty  imperative  on  his  heir  to  scrupuloual^  perfonn  his  ob- 
sequies* His  name  and  age  are  to  be  written  on  dips  of  paper: 
these  must  then  be  burned  along  with  an  effigy,  or  a  rude  portrait  sf 
the  deceased. 

Ttim  last  custom  correspondf  with  H&Qdupractioe  on  like  occasions. 
Hie  custom  of  burning  at  fimenda  square  gilt  pieces  of  paper,  ea 
which  hieroglyphic  or  other  charactera  have  been  written,  is  of  Chaaeie 
origin. 

Independent  of  these  general  hws  in  rehtfaon  to  the  women,  the 
Siamese  Law-gbeiB  of  later  times  have  framed  others,  to  be  speoiB% 
administered  in  cases  where  women  are  vrivea  or  daughters  of  oScen 
of  the  government. 

*  Yide  M.  De  Loabere,  Head,  If arriage  6f  Kings. 
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INHERITANCE  OP  COURTIERS  AND  OTHER  OFFI- 
CERS OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Men  in  office  in  Siam  are  ranked,  as  More  noticed,  agreeaUf  to  m 
sole  of  fields  or  Naa,  extending  upwards  from  10  to  10,000.  Tbe 
grades  fixed  by  this  scale  are  howerer  merdy  nominal  as  to  real 
property,  and  they  are  distinct  from  the  Titles  wluch  are  capriciously 
bestowed  by  tiie  Kmg. 

Under  other  conditions  of  sodety  tium  we  find  in  Sian,  sudi  m 
system  nuglit,  with  propriety,  be  supposed  to  lisre  sprung  from  Insff* 
tutions  embracing  feodal  servitude.  It  u  likely  thatit  arose  in  this 
coun^  frtmi  the  custom  wliich  a  needy  Court  might  hare  resorted 
to  for  the  payment  of  its  servants;  and  that  it  was  disused  when  the 
cultivated  land  had  been  parcelled  out  to  the  mass  of  criitivators. 

The  estates  of  servants  of  Government  from  the  rank  of  10  to 
400  fields  are  inherited  by  heirs  in  the  same  manner  wludi  has  been 
described  ta  applicable  to  the  estates  of  subjects  in  general,  rist,  by 
&e  three-fold  partition.    But  for  dvU  and  nufitavy  officers  of  high-, 
er  ranks  bye  laws  are  in  force. 

An  officer  of  the  rank  of  Sena  or  Bddee  or  Moniree  [mimster  J 
cannot,  it  seems,  wiD  ike  whole  of  his  property  away.  The  Govern* 
ment  acts  here  on  the  supposition  that  none  of  its  servants  are  hon* 
est,  and  therefore  reserves  the  right  of  controuling  the  cBstribution  of 
the  proper^  of  t)ie  higher  ranks. 

When  an  officer  of  one  of  the  above  degrees  dies,  his  estate  is 
realised,  and  daims  entered,  in  tiie  manner  described  for  Estates  in 
general.  It  is  then  separated  into^iir  portions,  one  is  taken  by  the 
IQng,  and  the  remaining  ^ee  pwtions  are  divided  agreeably  to  the 
laws  rdaiive  to  property  in  general ;  with  exceptions  in  case  of  the 
deceased  leaving  a  widow  or  widows  bestowed  on  him  by  tiie  King. 

A  widow  who  was  the  gift  of  the  King  to  an  officer  recdves,  at 
his  death,  oiie  half  of  half  a  share,  above  that  taken  by  another  wife. 
But  if  tile  officer  received  the  wifis  at  Ids  spedal  soficitation,  she  will 
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receive  one  half  of  a  $hare  less  than  the  other.  By  tius  b  mnnt 
one  fourth  part  of  the  "  widoiv's  ^iprtipj)^"  And  the  portion,  w  for- 
fdted,  will  be  divided  amongst  the  other  widows,  or  given  to  one,  if 
their  is  only  one  renuunhig. 

A  widow  must  have  oohaUted  thre^  years  witli  a  husband  to  gin 
her  a  tiOe  toi  the  portii^^fiic^^gclawo  An^^ofttl^  pirt  of 
the  widowr  to^  a^i^s^  m  d^^iyi^g  the  npeooea.  attending  obMqpltt 
crea^  a  forfeiUire  of  her  daiu^ 

Tl^  wido^  of  a  public  oil|cer  wjtio  waa  a  gift  £codi^  the  King  liA 
receive  a  lai^er  portion  than  above  stated,  in  propoij^ona^  it  nuy be 
made  to  appear  tii|K  shp  ha4.9^ial^hini.  in,  hia  qficud,  ^fjSam*  If 
she  was  not  a  giftfrw  ^^  ^t^UWp  ^^  Deceives, one  fifth  less  thaa  she 
would  tuid^  the  ab&vechme;  v^,  if  she  wa»  givei;i  by  tbe  Ssf 
at  the  rfiquest^of  the  oQcer^  two.  fiftba  leps. 

The  widow  beipg,  or  having  b^n,  a  sl^e-debtoc  to  the  deeeised, 
will  not  receive  any  fjQtlim  ot  his  ^stMe » ^ce,  by  viilueof  coluby»- 
tlon  with  hhx^  she  haa  hem-^riumcigtfkd ;  but  her  duUren  iabent 
accordix)gi  to  lave. 

Stqiiposiiig  the  oflEicec  taleave  a  wido|r.  wfio  was  hia  own  choioe,  vA 
one  given  to  hiiaby  the  Kiq&  befi^dea  om  Anoo  h^hficriffa^  oc  cob- 
cubine,  and  a  TJuit  bjkeeriya  or  slave  wife,  aft  o{  whom  bave  dui- 
dren,, they  share iir  tiieioUowi^g  propoiticips.  Thfiae  of  theiirsti«l 
second  daases  as  3»-r-unles^  U^  ai«  piihllo  9iecv«nlB,  when,  tbey  will  be 
entilifed  to  t^ke  a4  4.  Tboae  of  th^  Anao  bjteenga  as  2i,butif 
public  senoMite  aa  3^    ApAtbt^at^  of  t]hp  liMit  as  8. 

On  the  demise  of  the  wife  of  a  public  oSeqr:  andl  suppostng  that 

she  was  bestowed  on  fajfa  bg  %  Kiog  •  her  pi;of /?ity  wH  be  divkU 

bio  three  sb^es^T^-roioei.wi^.gf;^  to  the  Kifg,  cove,  to  the  busbaad*  vd 

one  to  her  sia^yiifg  r«)^os.,   ^fjV  VMsv^  portioa  19*  geaeoUy 

restored  to  tl^  rehitive^  shq^ld  jiwi^.suc^i^  buabaoA's  nink  be  th«t 

of  400]^ 
A  husbapd,  y^  th^.cpiMienl; o{}^w£^f^mif,\^jehi»mtkt^i(»»s» 

of  any  one  aa  a  sMge  for  the  paj;n^ei9f  of  a  ^tfAl  t|iu8  constituiiDf 

her  a  specie^  of  propfHlju^    .    ..    - 
£ut  women  aeeni  here  to  haye  soiy^9.  oAqnoaqf  checkiiig  the  mattao 
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of  the  pracHoe,  for  if  they  suspect  that  their  husbands  are  running 
in  Mbtj  tiiej  may  publidy  protest  against  their  bdn^  answerable  to 
tiieir  creditorsL  which  seems  to  bar  the  exercise  of  the.  hu$ban4'< 
rights 
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CHAPTBli   V. 

INHERITANCE  OF  PROPERTY  AS  REGARDS  THE 

PRIESTHOOD. 

The  order  of  the  P,heek,ho  or  Priests  of  Slam  is  composed  of  in' 
Ayiduals  taken  from  t^e  ma8»  of  the  people ;  and  eadi  member  of  it 
inaiy  retam  to  a  seccdar  emplqjrment,  dther  when  die  zed  of  the  peo- 
ple hSk  to  provide  for  his  snbsistenee,  or  when  his  own  is  uBuffid- 
ent  to  arm  him  witii  moral  weiqpons  to  combat  die  temptatioDS  to 
which  he  is  exposed;  for,  however  abstracted  he  ought  to  be  in  imiMi 
from  all  which  can  distract  its  attention  to  heavenly  objects,  yet  the 
necessity  he  is  under  of  dmly  nuxing  in  the  throng  to  reonve  the 
contributions  of  die  pious  votaries  of  his  religion,  must  afford  oppor- 
tunities of  proving  his  good  resotves. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Boodd,hist  Priests  should  hive 
aimed  at  exception  from  laws  which  could  but  rarely  be  applieable 
to  tiidr  ffltuation ;  and  whidi  must  haye  interrupted  tiie  contempb- 
tive  duties  enjoined  by  their  religion. 

Were  the  ordinances  of  Boodd,ha  stricdy  enforced,  a  Pyheekifao  cooU 
not  inherit  property  unless  it  happened  to  be  solely  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  might  serve  to -supply  his  very  limited  wants  and  restrici' 
ed  indulgences. 

A  Priest  can  oii/y  be  brought  into  a  Court  of  law  as  a  intness. 
If  he  should  commit  a  crime,  he  is  conveyed,  or  goes  before  an  ecde- 
aiastical  Ck>urt,  where  the  consiMorial  chief,  Praya  P,hrasadet  judges 
him  consonantiy  widi  die  laws  oontuned  in  the  Sacred  Bali  Godr, 
Pfkra  PtUHmok  weened.  If  he  should  be  proved  to  have  been  gniltf 
of  a  very  serious  offence,  he  is  stripped  of  the  yellow  Ckewdn  or  Sa- 
cerdotal mantle,  and  delivered  over  for  punishment  to  the  secolv 
arm.  A  Nen  or  tmordained  Priest  may  inherit  property  <tf  any  sor^> 
and  an  ordained  one  may  take  real  or  personal  property  iHddi  mijF 
have  been  hnpieatiied  to  him,  but  he  wOl  not  be  entitied  to  tdie  ^ 
lame  as  inheritance,  where  no  bequeii  has  been  made.  Hie  con- 
rerse  likewise  holds  good,  since  a  Priest  may  bequeath  propert)'  it" 
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any  one,  alfehough  his  rdiliyes  md  coimeelMniB  cannot  inherit  it,  be* 

cause  m  caae  of  his  &pag  intestate,  his  goods  and  chattels  appertain 

to  tite  monastery  in  which  faelired  and  enjoyed  die  eontrihutloas  of 

the  pious  worshippers.     Indeed,  should  a  Priest  strictly  adhere  to  the 

rules  of  his  order,  his  sole  property  and  effects  ought  to  consist  of 

«  few  indiqveosable  articles  of  daily  use.    His  dress  conristhug  of  the 

Chew4^  or  dislingnishing  robe  of  the  orders ;  PJha  Sang^ktbatee  4Sort 

of  scarf ;  JPJka  Sabong^^lowet  garment ;  RMakMt  ok^  a  sash  wound 

about  tiie  boc^  at  tiie  hdght  of  the  breaat ;  fyUakJkoi  fy  another 

for  the'waist;  PJka  angsa  an  under  garment  or  shirt;  P^  krap 

p^ra  a  doak;  andP,Aa chop i$p^  abathiog  dress.    Abhifons  do  not 

form  a  prominent  part  of  the  BooddUst  religion,  as  it  eodsts  in  the 

Indo  Clunese  countries.    But  these  Chattk,hoo  bathe  pretty  rqgulady, 

although  they  are  certainly  defident  in  personal  eJeanliness  eompar* 

«d  with  the  Brahmans.    Next,  there  is  the  haitU  or  vase  for  holding 

the  daily  eoUections  office  and  other  food.    For  the  rest,  they  foir 

low  the  example  of  Nakiluttena  [Nagasena]  a  holy  eharacter  of  Bft- 

fi  Writ,  and  keq)  at  hand,  a  mat  and  jj^Uow,  to  whjdi  some  have 

added  the  forbidden  luxuries  of  a  dot  and  muskito  curtains.    The 

latter  can  hardly  be  termed  a  luxuiy  in  Siam,  where  these  insects 

irvann,  but  an  article  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  etp^daU^  whitn 

the  thoughts  must  not  be  distracted.    Periiaps  the  Priest  js  afraid 

that,  by  exposing  his  person,  he  might  be  templed  to  ldU.lhdie.j»- 

wcts,  which  wonld  be  a  sort  of  murder  according  to  his  esced.*    The 

^dng  ee$eet  is  a  square  ]nece  of  doth,  on  wtach  the  Priest  ntSy  and 

the  pjmaa  krap  p,hra  on  which  he  prays.    On  such  oceadonshis  liM» 

is  turned  towards  the  rimg  son,  a  pradice  found  amongst  the  Brah«' 

inans  of  India.    He  must  also  hay e  a  razor  for  tonsure,  a  needle  ease 

and  needles,  a  tinder  box  with  steel  and  flint,  a  drinking  cup  made  of 

wood  or  of  bamboo,  funnel  shaped,  and  having  an  i^^iertare  at  bot^ 

torn  with  a  strainer  of  cloth  to  prerent  him  swallowing  any.  insect. 

When  the  striot  P,heek,hoo  wishes  to  drink,  he  cofers.the  aaoiMli 
of  the  cup  with  a  bit  of  muslin,  and  inserting  the  other  end  in  water 

''I  bad  a  Siamese  ofBankok  in  my  service  who,  when  a  mosqitd  hsppen-* 
cd  lo  fix  itself  on  bis  hand,  psrmitted  it  tg  drink  its  fill  and  fly  away. 
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fueks  it  up.  me  tbus  ovoUsy  he  thfadn,  the  on  of  tridog  amrf  ffac 
ile  of  nay  ktfeet.  It  is  Hioky  for  hi0  peua  of  nxnd  (pcovUed  In 
hniMttily  is  dacere,  and  <tf  thki  we  hmns  «flt  snfideBt  pvool)  thit  be 
H  not  ohfigvd  to  keep  a  nicroBO^.  TIm  next  articiet  are  a  Uank 
book  in  which  to  reoori  useful  knowMspe,  and  a  iHeatite  peadi;-^ 
l(un&  ol  palai  leaf  Ape,  and  an  iron  efefkm  to  note  ^own  oamnot 
iMtle»  ;'-«n  mn^rfAla  with  a  hook  at  tha  tO|»,  »  ttM*  Ummfh 
BQSpended  whHe  ^ke  IPriest  is  at  his  def«ti0nsr-*4fc8  Md  ^haso  or 
wand,  whkh  ia  usua&y  fthoot  7  fo^  lotig»  «d  ma^r  ramind  Ike  mi* 
quaiy  of  Oe  myalloal  staib  of  tte  Dnfidi^  the  Jews,  A«  Migi  lad  cf 
HMSrahmaae.  Theloi-d^^Aaf  iaalhnof  palm  levro,  andifgcne- 
vallj  used  to  0hadetho  bare  headed  the  Palest  firpm  die  T8j8<iCibe 
eon.  The  bag^jor  yean  oontains  the  betel  and  other  tegredkntv  of  tlie 
itimfRkMofj,  net  eadudhiir  eobaeoo,  whkh  slionld  propeiiy  be  fadrao* 
edaoMnget  Mndoiw  Anigs,  and  tlMMfove  forbiddsn  to  thembf  tlK«w 
^aoess  Gf  Boodd,ha.  lliere  la  fikewise  a  venei  for  MaAsomj 
jmtpmi^Bf  and  ksdy  one  of  eqod  utifitf . 

Th#ee  wttnesses  atf«  revived  to  establsh  ^e  v^ldHy  of  a  MMt"' 
bequest)  aitd  four  for  a  Brafanrin.  in  cxpfaaialaon  of  the  kdter  p^ 
4^  the  sentenoe  k  m^  be  reaMtked  tliat  pansons  of  Hm  BniBokd 
Mbe  biire^'frain  a  very  vemote  p^iod,  vidted  and  Tosided  hi  Stem, 
4heiraiOitdNrslMit^feguhrtedfaythoeBtknlknin  which  their  <»de 
-was  h^  by  particubu*  IQngs.  l%ey  are  termed  Ajanja  Pj^am 
nfeula  P^hfaam,  and  Chodok^  4P,hf«am^  the  krt  is  lie  bigW 
4«ite.    llMf  (MS  ohkiy  ampioyed  «a  4atrofogess  and  aoeoHBM^ 

To  etdddhlh  the  ?alh%  of  a  BrahoHBi's  bequaat^  itis  dfloMMfl^ 

i^topmretlwtbemadekfortydq^prenanstoldBdeoeBsei    l^'^ 

vfiMied  that  any  petseii  who  may  presiflMe  to  ipMslion  the  r%ht  ^^  * 

tesiiter  fp  bequeath  piopctty  to  a  P^hcek^ioa  will aaoat  aanvt^^ 

fiMdpiUtted  inte  Narok  or  Hatt. 

Th«  aaseiweidone  of  a  Meat  are  hnpliciliy  belieiud  hi  a  Otnxtd 

Jfn^fktef  HOT  49  m  oM ivw ^dmimOfred tm Mm.  IkvmA^ 
attits  to  a  ^filieii  put,  by  whdnff  Ids  tarap^hat  or  ^.tadp^'^ 
the  oi^plvre  by  Jettinjr  the  fan  drop.  This  laooidc  mode  of  repl}>^ 
would  piiBrioo#  eross  ^{uestioner. 
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The  Priatthood  la  SKnii  \b  orowtodud,  and  ki  Ihttr  poortst  pro«i 
winces  tliqr  iinVeiy  bardoHoiiie  OB  die  popidfltion.  In  the  provinoe 
4if  FflMoflfaiirlnflUnce,  imriniiwy  the  iaknd  of  Junlioeyktt  lately 
annexed  toil,  i  ctlcidated  vhea  there  in  1894,  dist  theoe  was  one 
Priest  ibr  the  can  of  ovcry  hundred  aools.  It  is  to  tfaifl  inculmi  that 
^e  deduie  4if  BodittHttn  in  bobm  ooonfcries  may  be  duedy  in^Mted; 
although,  ui  as  ftr  as  India  is  eoDoerned,  iSbe  peq»le  made  bat  a  poor 
oxdUflBfe  of  ihe  vohmtaiy  system,  for  tbe  lynnnical  and  exaeling  one 
of  the  Brahmana. 

But  the  Government  has  often  interfered  to  check  a  system  which 
must  prove  depressing  to  the  energies  of  the  people,  and  by  directing 
that  the  preparatory  and  final  examinations  of  candidates  should  be 
very  strict,  thereby  excludes  numbers  whose  only  inducement  to  enter 
the  order  is  the  hope  of  living  at  ease  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

There  is  one  strong  inducement,  however,  to  enter  the  Priesthood 
connected  with  their  notions  of  purgatory.  They  believe  that  the 
goul  of  a  parent  which  is  tiiera  in  sufferance  may  be  relieved  from 
torment  by  the  son  becoming  a  Priest  or  even  by  such  son  obtaining 
some  one  to  enter  the  Priestiiood  as  a  substitute  for  him.  Their 
expiatory  ceremonies  are  but  few,  and  have  all  reference  to  future 
Mtates  of  emstencej  having  no  efficacy  in  the  present  state.  The  Sia- 
mese hells  are  in  fact  purgatories,  for  the  punishments  to  be  endured 
by  gmlfy  souls  in  them  are  not  considered  eternal,  althougli  the  periods 
of  endurance  amount  sometimes  to  millions  of  years !  Perfect  rege- 
neration in  this  life  cannot  be  attained  by  any  eccpiation^  or  virtu* 
ons  course  whatever. 

jipostacy  is  rare  in  Siam,  but  neither  the  moral  nor  dvil  Codes,  so 
far  as  the  copies  examined  by  me  shew,  contun  laws  preventive  of  it. 
The  Priesthood  retain  a  powerful  influence,  but  not  a  slavish  one 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  knowledge  that  any  one  may  en- 
ter the  order  tends  to  render  it  far  less  venerated  than  that  of  the 
Brahmans,  and  causes  the  veneration  to  be  paid  to  the  Priest  merely 
as  an  organ  of  Booddha's  laws,  and  not  as  a  sort  of  demigod  like  a 
Brahman.  In  the  Lower  Prorinces  a  few  Siamese  have  been  con- 
verted to  Mahometanism. 
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There  are  no  reBgious  endowmentB  in  Siam  exdmhre  of  liiofleota 
whidi  the  sway  of  tiie  Priesliiood  is  arUftnuy.  Any  posoD  nij 
make  orer  property  to  a  Wat  or  monasteiy,  but  if  it  be  in  land,  it 
pays  the  usual  tax  until  the  public  meaaurement  h  made. 

The  Rong  md  hai  thaan,  is  the  only  lay  inatitatkm,  if  it  deierra 
the  name,  partakmg  of  a  chaiitaUe  nature.  Heremedicitte8,tlttMM( 
are  issued  by  the  King's  officers  gratis  to  tlie  people. 

Beggars  are  chiefly  tiiose  inciyacitated  by  nckness  and  lamcaoi 
fi-om  labour,  for  any  man  may  gab  a  livelihood  by  eaiy  serriee. 
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Chaptsr  VI. 
TESTAMENTARY   POWER. 

It  has  bMn  isserted  (by  the  Avtiior  of  the  HMorical  Rcklioa  of 
Siain*)  tfait  the  Siamese  know  not  such  a  tlung  as  a  will.  But  be- 
ades  what  shall  now  be  stated,  it  is  only  requidte  to  refer  to  the 
head  Gifts  to  shew  that  they  have  the  fuU  force  of  testamentB,  for  these 
cannot  be  enjoyed  legally  and  openly  by  the  grantee  until  after  the 
death  of  the  granter,  (unless  the  latter  should  have  authorized  an 
immediate  transfer  of  the  property)  and  they  are  resumahle  at  plea* 
sure,  or  in  the  event  of  the  gtanter  recovering  from  sickness. 

But  the  Siamese  make  written  as  well  as  veriNd  Testaments,  nor 
does  the  \mw  interpose  to  reverse  such  acts,  even  should  it  i^pear  that 
the  Testator  has,  in  the  apportioning  and  alienating  of  his  property, 
infringed  the  social  obligations.  A  written  testament  is  termed 
NaogsiH  banchi  Sunya  Nai  khdng,  also  tham  pheenai  kun  wai  rigni« 
ffing  to  make  a  ^nll,  and  a  verbal  one,  Sangwai  kap  and  hdk  wau 

All  that  a  widow  can  daim  for  herself  and  children  in  a  case  of 
exchuion  from  the  succession  to  her  husband's  estate,  is  the  portion 
Bhe  brought  to  him,  and  whatever  she  may  have  saved  out  of  her 
nuMrddok^  or  marriage  portion  and  out  of  the  allowance  g^ranted  to 
her  by  lum  during  lus  lifetime,  or  what  she  may  have  amassed  by 

frugality  or  trade  or  any  other  occupation. 

« 

It  b  obvious,  from  the  tenor  oi  the  laws  affecting  men  of  rank, 
that  a  great  anxiety  prenuls  m  the  Palace  to  prevent  them  firom 
^uandering  their  property,  because  the  King  virtually  shares  in  it 
on  their  decease.  Tlus  bdng  the  case,  such  persons  are  not  allowed 
to  makea  will  until  the  extent  of  their  property  has  been  ascertained 
^d  the  royal  demand  satisfied. 

Priests,  although  next  in  degree  to  the  King,  are  passed  over  mthe 
l»w  digests,  which  resqpect  wills,  without  much  notice,  nnce  were 
t^r  even  rich,  thdr  property  on  their  dymg  intestate  falls  to  the 

*  II.  De  Loubere. 
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moiutttery  where  tliey  lived,  and  since  the  King  would  scarcely  ven« 
ture  to  lower  himself  in  th#  Qrea  of  kin  stthjecte  and  incur  the  ana- 
thema of  the  Priesthood  hy  taking  any  part  of  it. 

The  Siamese  are  generally  sufficiently  attached  to  their  relatiyep 
to  pttmn^  thew  ^Mcuting  cruel  te^ta]iuilit9. 
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Chapter  VII. 

EXCLUSION  FROM  PROPERTY  AND  INHERITANCE. 

TVaitorty  and  rabeb  are  not  allaved  to  inherit  pnqiertyt  and  ihef 
vt  ejeeted  from.what  diey  poasesB,  their  estates  are  forfdied  to  the 
King,  and  their  ftmifies  are  reduced  to  slaTery. 

ARBITRATION. 

Many  of  the  cases  which  are  of  daily  occurence,  and  wldch  respect 
members  of  the  same  fiunily,  are  submitted  to  the  arUtration  of  the 
Elders  of  a  village,  or  a  competent  number  of  persons  chosen  hy  the 
parties  concerned,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  parts  of  India, 

OBSEQUIES  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 

The  praedce  of  adoption  is  prevalent  over  the  Indo  Chfaiese  oountries* 

It  IS  not  imperative  on  a  Shonese,  as  it  is  on  a  Hindu,  to  adopt 
t  son  m  defeult  of  issue  lawfully  begotten,  since  the  nonperformanoe 
ef  ftmeral  riles  does  not  expose  his  soul,  after  Ids  death,  to  those  tor- 
ments wliich  a  Hhndoo  deems  tiie  sore  eonseq[uenoe  of  aneg^ect  of  thenu 

But  a  tlDCture  of  Hfaoddsm  is  disooveraUe  in  the  ordinances  reB«* 
peeling  inheritance,  where  a  wiHid  neglect  to  perfiNrm  obaeqiues  does, 
in  most  instanoes,  render  ehums  on  proper^  invalid.  But  as  dio 
obseqmes  of  a  Siamese  mi^  he  performed,  and  without  endangerh^ 
iiii  ftrture  bliss,  by  any  person,  he  feels  Ktde  anxiety  for  an  h^ 
en  that  head,  however  he  may  from  more  natural  motives  vdsh  for 
one.  Henoe,  lilce  the  Hindoo^  he  has  his  eeremomes  betwixt  the  pe« 
nod  of  conception  and  bhrth  fro. 

The  first  symptoms  of  pregnancy  qipearing,  diarms  and  incanta- 
tions are  resorted  to  in  order  to  ovearwe  the  Pjkeepaup  aud  P,Ae» 
PtAmi,  wUdi  are  believed  to  be  spirits  which  torment  incipient  beings, 
Ukd  iBsti-ess  thereby  the  woman. 

They  have  also  very  gross  superstitions  regarduag  women  who  die 
in  duld  bed.  To  prevent  their  spirits  haunting  the  rebtives,  various 
>i>centations  are  rehearsed,  and  certain  spells  are  tied  around  their 
vms  and  necks.    They  believe  that  magicians^  dig  up  the  bocUes  of 
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women  so  dying,  in  order  to  compound  potent  spells  and  dixers  of  ibh 
mortality ;  a  superstition  form A*ly  prevalent  in  the  West. 

This  last  fancy  they  have  had  from  the  Bali  writings,  where  tlie 
Amrita  'of  Sanscrit  writ  is  a  frequent  theme.  Hie  magicaans  are 
supposed  to  act,  some  time  after  the  body  has  been  intetrod,  hi  tins 
manner.  They  proceed  to  the  burial  grouad  [fhr  ^  boAoer  oT^  ^rtw 
men  dying  in  child  bed  are  never  humed  on  thefbnerd  p&e}  or  JPa- 
chee  PJiee  deep^  and  endeavour  to  propidate  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
ceased by  offerings  of  moense  and  viands,  the  deceased  is  supposed  to 
burst  from  the  tomb  with  a  terrific  yell,  and  to  soar  towaHs  the  skr, 
having  first  assumed  a  gigantic  and  appalfing  stature ;  the  potent  id* 
cantations  of  the  magician  however  soon  force  the  spirit,  it  is  fanckd, 
to  descend  when,  after  a  short  pariey,  the  magician  unoeremonioosiy 
pretends  to  decapitate  it,  and  the  refartSves  of  the  women  suppose  dui 
they  have  gained  tiie  o^jeet  af  praranlbig  '^  MtoloHii^  tlien. 

The  Malays  are  emhued  vrith  ai«f«r0titioiiaQf  BewiyAidaMlarldBd, 
and  alike  revolting. 

They  soawtinM  extraot  the  mmNm  mmA  or  dead  ohilil  from  die 
womh  oC  a  woaoa  who  has  died  in  lalKir  anA  fattry  It  ia  a  sepanta 
I^am.  They  prick  the  fiagws  of  tko  deeeMOd  irith  a  noedloi  fa»fieffa^ 
that  if  this  oaranoBy  shouU  he  nogleetod  the  sfMt  booamoaa  Img* 
awMowand  flies  offto  the  oMMmtaiM  with  hair  wildly  diahcvdled,  aod 
thereaftereatarsintoandpoBsesaeitbelNMly  of  aogf  iflAwdaaL  OAa 
peaaesahfig  spiritB  are  ako  much  dreaded  by  wenen  in  child  bed  aad 
aok  persons,  partioularly  that  one  tkey  tem  Bie9H^  wkioh  isasort 
ofinviaibks  witch.  Ske  xidea  on  the  winds^  and  enters  into  the  bo- 
dies of  the  sick,  sorelv  ^stressing  thenu  When  pressed  hf  the  nos- 
tnime  of  the  nalm  physkteia  ake  ie  aupposed  to  retreafc  to  tka  ts^" 
era  eada»  and  there  expostulate  with  hiai.tkrQUgb  Hie  NMwIAof  tbe 
patient. 

Any  number  of  ohildroi,  and  of  dtker  sex*  mif  ait  aaf  tiflie  be 
adopted^  tkagr  not  bebig  relative  <tf  the  adopter  witWn  a  eartHa  de- 
gree, althiMii^  hrotiiera  may  be  pMliaU)r  adopted  and  mair  ba  thus 
adMMtttdtothe/ireagii^priyikgesofaaoqpbattkgiywiBaotaaatm' 
tily  ioharit  aa  such.    la  the  «aaie  way  nephewa  or  other  rekitir«es»7 


be  pardaUj  adopted.  Should  the  maintainer  of  An  adopted  son  jmhKcly 
dedare  that  he  considen  the  person  in  rig;fat  of  a  wo^  Has  last  tvill 
recdre  an  additional  portion  of  the  inheritance.  A  ti^oman  ean  adopt 
with  consent  of,  and.during  th&Wl  ef»  hei^  hUfllMuid,  or  tt*h»  own 
pleasure  if  unmarried,  or  a  widow.  The  age  fdr  udoption  rardy  ex,* 
ceeds  the  seventh  year  for  the  adopted^  and  genemlly  takes  place  from 
tiie  fint  to  the  third,  in  order  that  the  adopted  ohAd  majr  lose  quick- 
ly all  recollection  of  its  natural  parents.  No  partfeular  ceremony  at- 
tends adoption.  An  adopted  son  or  daughter  ^nrf^ts  immediately 
after  quitting  its  parents  roof  all  chums  on  theur  pMperty  after  their 
decease  and  thence  forward.  An  adopted  child  iS|  by  the  act,  vested 
with  a  perfect  right  to  enjoy  every  benefit  wMeh  a  oldld  begotteii  by 
the  adopter  would  have  enjoyed  during  the  lifetime'  of  the  adopter, . 
and  to  succeed  to  the  lawful  share  of  ius  real  and  pettonal  property 
after  his  death.  In  the  first  case  he  is  inNHiponSlble  %t  the  debts  or 
other  acts  of  his  real  parents.  In  the  second,  he  beoones  Dable  for 
those  of  his  adopted  parents.  But  in  a  case  where  the  adopter  has 
one  cluld  or  children,  of  his  own  body,  the  share  o#  t^e  adopted  child 
is  (^M  half  of  that  of  this  one  diild,  or  of  that  of  ^ne  of  these  ethers. 
A  man  may  adopt  a  child  of  any  tribe  vohieh  toonhipa  Booddjia. 
But  he  may  mt  aidopt  a  Matbn  within  a  given  degree. 

But  dWaoagfc  it  ia  not  iMriediy  essantka  to  the  aalvtttion  of  tli6 
sold  of  a  SiapaeSe  aeeonding  to  hb  eread  that  he  ahould  have  aeon, 
yet  itisa desirable  tUi^,  aa  there  are  nmttf  eevenionies  to  be  attend* 
cd  to  on  his  deecase. 

When  »  person  becomes  nek,  a  Priest  Is  generally  called  to  attend 
idm  until  he  recovers  or  dies.  He  repeats  many  Batt  sentences  m^ 
of  the  PJtra  pjtee  Dh^amma^  of  iii^eh  the  foUo^N^i^  is  a  ^echnen, 
being  fiKMl  the  Bali««*< 

Kootsala  D,liamma. 

Akootnda  D,hasnna« 

App^hsyahata  IHhammAk 

Katta»me  H^iamma. 

Kootmla  yatsasMang. 

Samay6  kamawacharang. 
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Koosonlm  cheettui|^. 

Oopansa  botee. 

LomaniUtt. 

Hakyha  tuyana  8aaip,lui  yoottinf . 

Roqia  niminaiiangwa* 

Satt^a  do. 

K»hiiiM^       do. 

RatM  do. 

Pho  P,haadia  do. 

Djhamina        do. 

Yug  yang  wapana, 

Rapp^ba  tataa  samay^^ 

T,hat80  hotee. 

Awaekyh^  po  hotee. 

Yowa  pina  taiaa  samay^. 

Anyepa  altyhee. 

Pateecfaa  moppana. 

Aroopee  no  D^hamma* 

Emd  D,liimiiia. 

Kootaala. 

When  a  man  dies  htt  1k)^  k  iTMhed  aad  nikbed  over  ifilh  to^ 
ric  and  qiudc  lime,  tiien  wrapped  m  wUte  dotfi  and  elrelAed  eat 
The  aons  are  fixed  in  the  poilure  of  adontiony  and  a  piece  of  goU 
or  nl?er  together  with  some  of  the  oommon  maatjeatwy  mi  xtmn  are 
phused  in  the  mouth,  mercury  and  honey  are  alao  pound  down  the 
throat  of  the  corpee,  and,  if  the  deceaMd  died  in  afinent  eiroam- 
atanoee,  it  is  placed  upright,  and  a  hollow  tube  is  poased  from  ^ 
mouth  to  the  roof  of  the  house  to  cany  off  the  ettovia,  while  hmi* 
boos  are  fixed  in  holes  which  have  been  made  in  the  feet  to  draw  off 
the  moisture  to  a  receptacle  below. 

But  should  tho  deceased  have  been  a  poor  man,  his  Inendocamiot 
afiord  the  expense  attending  this  ceremony.  Iliey  thcrrfope  fttujf  tbe 
body  witliin  two  or  tiiree  days  after  death,  while  the  ridikeepthefe- 
mains  of  their  relations  for  a  wed(  or  even  a  monfii  pie»loos  to  m* 
torment  or  burning. 
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Almost  immediaftely  subsequent  to  the  decease  of  the  indhriddid. 
Priests  sttend  to  read  the  customvy  ritual  or  ser?iee  for  the  dead^ 
idddi  k  a  part  tteaify  bi  liie  terms  just  aUoded  to  as  used  m  the  pre- 
seDoe  of  a  taok  person.  They  ohsmit  the  flsMfoly  and  P,Asie</,A«ftoo» 
viAPikramaitd.  Wlule  the  bodj  remains  b  the  house,  the  rdadons 
bum  near  it  tapers  and  incense  stidcs,  and  pbee  irlands  belbre  it^ 
and  ereiy  day  a  tast  u  given  to  fnends  and  ncigflibourBy  accompanied 
by  yarious  pubtic  exhibitions  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  girers. 
Hie  duef  of  these  are  Lem  kj^  ot  dandng  and  singing,  Ho9m  or ' 
jM^iyMit  resembling  Fundi  and  hb  attendants,  dOstii^nished  into  those 
of  Ava^  Lao9^  and  Ckina,  The  Burmese  are  mndi  attached  to  this 
amusement ;  afanoat  every  Governor  of  a  province  keeps  a  band.  Next 
tbere  is  the  Lakjkdn  or  Comic  Opera,  and  the  ngeeoobken  or  CM* 
nesePJay.  The  Chinese  acting  is  the  most  pompous  imaginable ;  most 
of  their  plays  seem  to  hinge  on  some  Tartar  romance,  or  the  actual 
adventure  of  some  Tartar  Prince.  The  stage  is  one  continued  soene 
of  grotesque  and  noisy  military  bustle,  except  when  a  measured 
speech  b  to  be  delivered.  This  the  hero  utters  generally  in  a  sitting 
posture,  stroking  the  while  his  jetty  beard,  with  Islamitac  gravity, 
and,  when  s  few  sentences  have  been  interchanged  with  the  person 
addressed,  nnon  comes  a  deafening  peal  of  drums  and  brasen  inatni- 
nents,  while  hostile  annies  encounter  with  wooden  spears,  and  shields, 
^  a  mimiery  of  war  b  diaphqred  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  Chi- 
neae  defidency  in  point  of  pugnacity  and  good  taste. 

niere  are  also  exhibited  7',A^<,iUfif,  or  a  particular  kind  of  dance 
Mth  seenical  representations  and  phantasmagoria,  inj^hidi  the  sha* 
dowB  are  made  to  act  a  sort  of  play. 

The  Mabys  are  eiqiert  at  thb  entertainment.  It  b  termed  by  them 
^^ytmg  kuUi^  and  it  b  probabb  that  they  hadit  from  Java.  Ther« 
m  also  fendng>  boxing,  and  wreatUng  matches,  tight  rope  dancing, 
jvggling,  and  feats  of  dexterity  and  strength. 

The  Rebtives  of  the  deceased,  to  shew  theb  liberality,  endose  pieces 
of  money  in  limes  and  throw  them  amongst  the  crowd.  At  lught  fire 

^^  or  a  collection  trf  fire  woria,  fasteuod  hi  baoibooa,  are  di 

played. 
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The  Piieste  rettef e  eich  olher  dwing  the  tof^  t&ar  feaeirilj  re- 
aMdmngf  at  a  tame.  They  repert  ool of  die  Bili  work  ifdbt,«  Sol. 
lows: — ftukU  cktMykmHOtt  fkamtin pmtmkL^  mmhmgBmummk 

Thqr  alio  giyeacMee  to  liie  people  oMiiihled.  OnltedifiriM 
tfaehody  ktobeooiieuiiwd,  ifnotbefor^itkpvlinfaoa  eefin,  mi 
with*  nnvdi  pomp  cuiied  to  tlie  twwi,  e  pbce  bt  >  teoiple  what 
doMl  bo&s  an  buried.  TUe  b  adornod  with  elodi  Ac,  nd  Imr 
*  igrfa  gamee  are  ezhiKted.  tlie  {Mvpemoondng  teftfliMMKis 
wUte  like  lliat  of  a  ChiiMie,  kit  the  ii^etkm  is  Brt  ittflpri* 

odte.  Oalliedeoeaeeofaiiy  of  the  Royal  fiuailsrtlKJNtiaiiaino^ 
Of  moundng  is  to  there  tlie  head.  The  Chineee  diow  iIb  bar  to 
fproWy  on  enoh  aa  ooeaaioB,  Iviaany  »oli1ll•wilfaolltcattili|^it-- 
<D«¥i8'  Odna.) 

The  Skmese  do  not  bom  papetoinlii  eharadera  writtcA  oa  dun 
fike  the  ChlnoK.  The  priesia  repeat  afi^pordoiia  of  Ike  BdB,aai 
the  nhdfareB  set  fire  to  the  pile.  ifthedeoenedwaaoKheiofil 
atMk,  or  a  prieet»  the  pile  ia  art  on  ire  by  a  todcet  aeait  fron  a  A* 
fmoe  akng  a  wire,  a  praetiee  demibed  hy  fiymea  aa  pmainifc » 
Ava.    The  Tomakif  of  a  Friett  were  tlioa  eoaraiaed  widk  I  wai  It 

MwCaban  dniiaf  the  Bnrmeie  war,  and  aoch  wv  the  qmatitfdA 
and  perhaps  other  iiidaimiiablea^  that  fftw  porooa  eolh  wu  aoakcd  att 

them  and'eotttfaNied  to  ham  far  iaany  days  after  tfMeeremoojW 
terminated. 

^  The  Shmese  ei^neeC  the  aehea  and  hoBOB,  wash  them  m  fmfiaad 
iNfaler,  and  then  either  presenre  (hem  hi  nees  or  oise  inia  them  witl 
paste,  lime  &c.  into  busts  of  Boodd,l)n,  and  pkee  them!nteo9lei)<^' 
they  pound  them  and,  mixing  dkem  with  fime,  waA  the  wdls  of  tten- 
pie  with  the  ttqidd.  Ae  great  mtseSliind  or  pyramids  over  the  idies. 
They  plaoe  cenotaphs  and  o^er  biMkige  eomaMmointlveortkedet^ 
in  pkoes  called  SatUJiepjUMky  Migr  the  ktsHmfU  of  the  M^ 
Here  igfores  and  painiingB  of  Hie  deceased  are  dlBpla^ed,  sarrwuMi^ 
by  the  Ifloe  representations  in  day  or  wood  of  Ms  dqmdHits,  e^* 
«nd  olher  anfanalB,  biffdB»  die.  TMs  may  ronined  ns  of  tie  M"*" 
custom  of  burying  such  things  along  with  thdr  owner,  snd  it  h  o' 
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doubt  a  renuMMit  of  Uiat  eoslom  loft  to  the  Sbmflie  by  tUr  nortbera 
ancestors.    Hie  staf  M  of  life  «re  ibor*^ 

The  poor,  Uke  tiie  P^fnees^  exfiope  die  bodioe  of  thw  vebtivw  to^. 
be  derawod  bjr  Tultote  and  w3d  beeate* 

Tbe  pkee  whare  bodies  are  imenod  is  called  Paehap^baedoeis  and 
tbit  where  cremation  take^  place  Faehia,  and  tlio  place  where  a  oo- 
not^  or  other  monument  or  statue  b  ndsed  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead  18  termed  SmUj^epJimttk*     • 

When  a  Siamese  psasee  a  Smttjkig^Jtafak^  hemydiesffae  manes  of 
of  those  who  hare  boon  there  buried^  to  assist  him  in  the  exigendea 
of  life.  The  mvecalito  b  m  Bala»  and  nms  tims»  SookkM^  honia» 
ofOQ  KMMMO  99okkJm^  hjkokmg,  idiidi  amy  be  rendered,  "  grsnt 

me  peace  and  qfuietness,  km|p  life,  happiaoM  and  probperify,  anA 

straogth  and  eaemptioii  from  eriL" 

The  Malagrs,  and  the  Mussulmans  in  general,  use  the  usual  short' 
prayer  on  paaring  cemeteries,  via., 

Allah  is  great,  [thriee  repesied}  there  is  no  god  but  God,  the  un« 
boimdetiy  «a«reifiil  and  benefteent. 

TTiose  places  where  mtirders  hs^  been  oomnutted,  where  very  pU- 
COS  persons  have  died,  orwhere  mommumts  hate  been  raised  to  their 
memories,  are  afl  called  Setni^heptkarak^  and  the  spirits  they  are  sa* 
cred  to  are  invoked  on  proper  occasions.  The  Shonese  invoke  the 
manes  of  parents  aiid  ancestors  at  various  times,  espedally  when  visit- 
i»g  thefar  tombs  or  BMrnuaaents,  PHe^ts  attend  to  rsad  the  Bali  rituaL 
llie  tomb  is  not  always  dosely  i^proadied  by  them. 

But  rice  dressed,  and  other  vlaads,  nosegays  of  lowers,  lighted  in« 
c^tte,  and  waxen  t^ms,  are  placed  dose  to  tiie  tomb  to  refresh  the 
spirits  of  the  dead. 

The  Malayan  Mussulmans  (sad  I  believe  those  of  Indfe^)  praetise 
a  onukr  formality.  Amoi^  the  Ihnner,  it  is  termed  K,hmkhiri 
i^jydiJL  and  may  be  gone  through  at  any  period  subsequent  to  lh» 

*  As  described  under  the  title  Lakfhana  roopa  in  the  Bali  Work  Milee- 
^hara  (Milinda),  riz.,  Roopasa  ootcbairo,  infancy ;  Santatee,  youth  and 
ntnhood  i  Charata,  declining  life  5  Aneechata,  age  and  decrepitude. 
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decease  of  the  person.  Meats  and  eren  ardent  spirits  are  laid  at  the 
ade  of  the  tomb,  and  the  manes  are  isvltod  to  ptrtalw  of  than.  Flew- 
ers  are  Bkewiseitrewed  over  the  grc^.  The  relations,  orthelnaan, 
repeat  set  forms  of  prayer,  and  the  former  make  stieh  kmenlalioBi 
aa  the  degree  of  grief,  or  aibctalioa  of  it,  faiduees.  The  Siamese  in- 
voke or  can  on  the  manes  of  thdr  parents,  while  fet  irfive,  to  iH 
them  on  pressing  occasions. 

The  Milinda  Raja  contains  nine  iojmictions  respecting  the  per- 
formance of  funeral  rites  and  die  blessing  derived  ^Utsakff  to  the  per- 
former—K,hanta  (Casta)  or  Chapter,  An^etamgia^  lit  fiM«Matt,ie^ 
kmg^Jka*^  iokaUotHg.  The  peraon  who  finding  a  corpse  teta^ 
on  the  waters  ploiisly  affords  to  it  the  accustomed  oereDumleB  «iD» 
after  death,  be  rewarded  ten  thousand  fold. 

2nd.    SjkooM^M  tjkwug  weeia  tahaiwng.^lt  ia  neariy  of  efnl 
eflieaey  should  a  person  bury  or  bum  <lie  remains  of  a  pauper. 
3d.     Patee  wee-setee  tee-t,hasa  safaatsang. 
4th.    Waiya  wadiang. 

5&L.    Ootd,hama  takang  (chattoo  t,hat8a  sahatsaag.) 
6di.    Yateena  (att,ha  t,hatsa  sahatsaog.)    The  perfivnaaee  of 
obsequies  to  (he  remains  of  brethren  b  followed  by  mai^  benefitt. 

7th.  Mata  peetoonang  (satt,ha  sahatsaag.)  Thedvlf  ofpsne- 
tually  performing  the  obsequies  to  the  mortal  remaina  of  paresis  b 
80  obvious,  that  the  merit  is  considered  less  here  than  in  any  of  the 
other  instances. 

Sth.  8angk,hang  akjiantoo  kaog  (att,ha  satt,ba  sahalamg.)  ^ 
the  deceased  died  a  poor  Priest  the  benefits  ariang  to  the  pioiB  ere- 
mater  are  increased  to  a  great  amount. 

9th.    Andwheniti8tiiebodyofaJr,ib'00-|»Miba^oibD^^ 
ritual  guide  of  superior  sanctity,  the  rewards  awaiting  those  who  pe^ 
form  tlie  funeral  rites  are  innumeraide. 

It  is  rather  singular  tiiatwith  all  their  veneration  forthedeal, 
the  Siamese  have  no  family  names  or  titles.  Few  therefore  eia  tnoe 
back  thdr  dessent  above  two  generations. 
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Chatter  VIIL 
GIFTS. 

The  Rofd  gift  ig  irredumable,  whether  it  consists  in  bad,  money, 
goodsy  slanresy  or  ciMle ;  and  it  descends  in  perpetuity  to  the  hdi^  of 
the  grealee,  sul^eot  to  the  general  and  customaiy  laws  of  inheritance. 

However  well  defined  these  laws  are,  they  may,.it  is  clear,  be  ren-i 
deitd  nupatoiy,  or  be  evaded,  by  any  one  who  chuses  tp  give  away 
\k  fitoipatj  during  his  lifetime. 

It  is  obvious  lihereCore  that  a  holder  has  absolute  power  over  his 
property  boffa  real  and  personal,  and  that  he  may  proceed  to  alienate 
it  from  tfaooe  to  whom  in  equity  it  ought  to,  and  by  law  must  other«> 
TOCt  descends 

The  digests  ^candned,  do  not  shew  one  instance  whe^e  recourse 
may  be  had  by  an  hrir  at  law  against  the  enjoyer  of  property  thus 
unjustly  disposed  of,  but  human  nature  here  contuns  the  oounter-* 
wting,  prinoiples  widun  itself  of  lovc^  of  kindred,  and  a  dread  of  re* 
proad\  and  of  the  execration  of  posterity. 

Oifti  oughts  to  be  made  in  presence  of  a  competent  number  of 
witnesaoB,  and  reMves  have  of  oourse  the  power  to  protest  against 
mch,  should  Hi^  have  reason  to  belieye  that  the  Bestower  b  not  in  a 
sound  state  of  mind*  Under  this  beUef  the  giver  is  subjected  to  three 
sq^rale  examinations.  Should  doubts  exist  they  are  removed  aooor^ 
ding  to  tbe^  law. 

An  Officer  of  the  rank  of  10,000  fields  [next  to  that  of  an  ordun-* 
ed  Priest]  must  have  lUsposed  of  his  property  by  gift  (the  King's 
share  bcjog  always  deducted)  45  days  prevMUs  to  his  demise,  and  in 
preienoe  of-at  least  seven  witnesses,  else  his  gifts  trill  be  invalid.  All 
Oflicers  who  rank  aa  holders  of  1,000  or  of  any  number  of  iVo^s, 
fields,  down  to  that  of  800,  must  have  given  property  away  35  days 
before  dieir  death,  in  presence  of  seven  witnesses  at  the  least.  For 
those  of  the  rank  of  800  Na*a  down  to  400  na-^  33  days  must 
bave  mtervened  to  i«nder  valid  the  deed  of  gift,  which  must  have 
been  made  in  presence  of  m  witnesses.  And  all  inferior  officers  an^ 
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subjects  must  hare  dhested  themselTeg  of  property  by  gift  rt  t  peri- 
od of  one  month  «$  least  previoui  tm  tbsb  death,  and  in  yranoe  of 
five  witnesses  at  least  for  the  fcamer^  and  four  for  the  latter.  Thm 
or  four  are  sufficient  to  attest  a  Priest's  will. 

But  shdiild  ithe  olherwise  satiUfiMttdittf  pi«««d1iiMAp0mairirivfe 
givingr  away  property  «B  any  HmM  tkne  before  Ms  dMi,  msisi 
pei^feetly  sane  slafe  <tf  minil,  and  that  Ae  am  WHs  *  pnHiil  aM,  ad 
done  in  presence  of  ecimpeteMr  <yHimi»»,  to  d^l»  ¥iflld>  llKse 
kwaafe  calctdirted  te  prerent  fiMHiMent  afieMtidffeof  pMpei^tsl 
to  guard  the  heirs  at  law  against  the  efMs  of  sqo6»  ttod  fl#|ilbei 
idfeolSoiiy  biA  perils^  ehiei|f  to  Ecmrt  Ito  Kh^a  sitoifs. 

The  I'eGdver^a  fnodlftytile gil^ of  prepei^,  tf  «  hik  it  bf , 
does  nol  by  aceepluieo  ftcfeit  Mb  elaira  fo  pai«Seipnte  kt^iktu^ttto 
of  the  donor  after  lus  death,  nor  can  otl^er  heirs  at  law  f^itiwnife 
taking  Iusriiare,HnIes8  the  sttd  gift  WW  iMttBiii%gtf«li.  Hm  digests 
I  have  examined  are  npt  expEdl  on  H^ds  polnfi  im^  f^i/iuVtflmt  il 
to  be  decided  in  equity, 

A  son  or  dsughteF  oaomol  efailiii  any  part  cf  tte  ptngO^M  fV^ 
during  his  lif^  but  the  latter  fireqvintly  ^es  tiMODa  poirtMipis^hndh 
cfothe»,  arms  and.food  are  bestowed  by  Rciyslty,  These  pfesials or 
gifts  are  termed  KM^fg"  ^Mng  chai  and  XM^  iNM  MH.  He  9^ 
clothes  to  the  priesfs,  betel  boxes  1(1  Mb  oSeet^  liid  |«#  «r  IMtiiK 

to  die  rabble,  From  this  last  costte  hell femed^Ciyi#Mi*(<'^ 
^  Tie  Lord  of  the  red  rice.''  In  ikis  InslaBee  hoadhiiastosflaw^ 
gree  to  Bali  ordinances,  for  m  the  MeUnda  rqfa^  it  is  tffjeiftad,  iifl^R' 
the  head  Satsame  d^ang^  that  it  idptft  of  tfia>iqr<^»KifirtQ 
distribute  grain  gratis  to  the  peasanfry* 

Lottbere  expresses  hhnself  raither  \ao  modimgen^ndtoimM  Aa 
$ubjeict  of  gifts,  for  he  merely  observeti  tlpt  •«  Iho  1|^  Mk«  JU  tf  ^ 
Cept  that  which  die  diseased  badgiven  INMH  hand  t^h^ndb^  ^n»'^ 
H4st.  Acct.  of  Siam.]    Gifts  by  sobjeeta  to  liieir  nqporiois  m  ^ 

ed  Tawai. 
What  may  be  termed  the  dd  class  of  CKftsoon^btaofsMh  um 

tiiade  by  Governors  of  fttmnces,  and  Ohiefe  <rf  pil^  Kwlflcw- 
They  are  called  kyhdng  kiham  nan  U  9oei% 
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The  3d.  diss  includes  presents  brought  by  Ambassadors  from  for- 
dgn  CodrtB  or  sent  by  theConit  Of  Sum  to  ferdgn  governments. 
AmbuBMlors  are  called  KMt  ntiarjmg'  PM  Rachataan  (maa,  the 
perfect  of  th^  verb,  bdng  added  to  si^mfy  the  arrival  of  one.) 
X^Adiig  bwinakad9i  means  presenU,  sent  by  one  independent  Go- 
vernment to  another,  and  when  it  is  inthnated  that  an  envoy  froni 
such  a  Government  has  delivered  presents,  the  phrase  is  **  hai  iching 
hannakaan  maa  tjkkng  U6^  and  **  KJiing  tdnndktMn  dhau  Pjkreea 
(here  the  nanie  of  the  country  is  ildded)  hai  ma  kap  tha  sadni  pjkda 
kfkrk-ang  hannakaan  U  Rdckasdan  ma  i,hkng  Uo  i.  e.  The  King  of 
• *8  Antbassador^  beiiiing  ptesenU  and  a  letter,  lias  arrived.'* 

yke  the  Chinese,  the  Thai  ifade  is  very  scrupulous  in  viiluing  pre- 
sents reodved,  and  in  niaking  what  they  may  suppose  an  adequate 
return.  Although  it  Will  generally  be  found  th^t  the  ViQuAtion  of 
What  is  received  by  them  is  greatly  undei'mtedi    . 

The  nkon&ent  ah  envdy  arrives^  officers  are  appointed  to  note  down 
the  nature,  quam&ty,  and  value  of  presents  brought.  The  most  cost-^ 
ly  And  new,  f^quaUy  With  the  nidst  cioninlon  Articles,  brought  lis  pre<^ 
sents,  Are  bdield  without  any  outwiird  expressions  of  curiosity  or  gra- 
tification, by  the  Siamese  dffiders ;  as  tliey  affect  to  impress  the  giver 
wifh  ft  befief  thftt  such  things  are  quite  indifferent  to  their  master^ 
when  in  reality  there  is  no  tri(ilc  which,  ex-officially,  niost  of  them 
would  not  practice  to  obtain  for  themselves  presents  of  the  most  or- 
dinal^yldnd  Uram  envoyst 

The  last  dH^s.of  gfifts  v^  be  (kmsidered  as  embradng  every  spe^ 
cies  of  tribute  or  k^hdng  hanrntkaati  t^koMoi^  termed  also  k^hrdngt 
and  ddk  nuti  ngttn  Ijkaag^  ITO^d  asd  siiiver  floweis.  Tjkawai  lo*W» 
or  tjkaiibaikjiam  nan  eicpresses  the  payment  of  tribute.* 

*  It  has  be«n  thought  requisite  to  beabnsBiirtate  on  this  Head  as  these 
terns  are  .eastfreosfcrtibtef  and  eapenenca  has  shewn  ihat  the  Siamese  are 
^er  veadf  i^Hmii  liiev  can  do  it  wifihim|»unity^  to  makonseof  «tidA  eipress** 
sioQs  in  iheir^cdtrespottdanoe  with  foreign  stotos  asmaykest  aenre-toflat* 
ter  their  own  vanity  and  iaiaethem  to  a  higher  but  imaginary  elevaiioa  in 
the  scale  tfMUQas. 

The  Slag  sends  alwa^  ^ree  pensons  with  lits  Embassies  to  fSnreign 
^^oorto,  and  they  are  seldom  inlinieted  with  much  di^Mloaary  power. 
^tise«peaheP,AraifailacAaf»Aocor  Chief.  The  ffpj»ar,^o(^  or  second, 
^(1  the  rri(,Ao(  or  third. 
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CaifTSk  IX. 
MARRIAGE. 

•  ■  •  «   ■ 

J 

Although  from  a  new  oC  the  condition  of  the  female  sex  ia  117 
countiy^  we  may  not  he  enabled  to  infer  the  exact  state  of  dyilia- 
tion  to  which  its  peofle  have  arrived ;  we  must  yet  derive  many  aids 
from  it  for  rightly  appreciating  thdr  character. 

Where  the  institution  of  marriage  exists  in  driliaed  life  tiiere  is 
hardly  any  department  of  society  in  wluchits  influence,  is  anfdt,  and 
on  the  other  hand  where  it  is  acknowledged  in  the  lower  grades  d 
cirilization,  it  even  imparts  a  glow  of  refinement  to  the  intercoum  of 
a  semi-barharous  race. 

In  Siam  it  partakes  much  more  of  a  civU  contract  than  of  a  refi- 
gious  institution.  It  was  originally  entirely  a  dvil  affair,  hut  st  this 
day  religious  ceremonies  are  occadonally  introduced.  Polygamj  b  per- 
mitted to  the  fullest  extent,  but  the  poverty  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  materially  counteracts  the  operation  of  this  indulgence.  T^ 
men  marry,  as  before  noticed,  about  the  age  of  16  or  20,  and  the  vo- 
men  from  14  upwards.  The  boys  wear  a  lock  of  bur  on  the  crova 
till  of  this  age^  when  it  is  submitted  to  tonsure  with  mueh  solemnity. 
The  lock  is  termned  boa  chok. 

When  a  youth  becomes  attached  to  a  (prl,  her  parents  are  console 

w 

Three  or  four  days  are  allowed  for  preparations  on  the  antvai  of  k  teop 
Envoy  at  Siam.  He  ought  not  to  be  seen  abroad  until  presentation*  ^^ 
the  audience,  the  King  speaks  first,  and  asks  the  following  questions  agree- 
ably  to  ancient  custom.  These  are,  however,  very  compreheasiva  ao» 
"Whence  have  you  arrived  ?  What  is  the  distance  hence  to  your  coarnn* 
What  difteulties  did  you  eneeunter  on  the  way  f  Are  grain  and  dhir  ^ 
visions  cheap  there,  and  is  the  region  healthy  ?  Is  your  nation  at  war  viu 
any  other  nation,  or  does  It  enjoy  repose?  The  Envoy  is  not  eipeetedu 
reply  at  length  to  these  queries,  nor  is  the  Siamese  Court  desirous  of  bear- 
ing diplonkalie  eloctaence  displayed  before  ft. 
-  The  King  does  not  appear  in  his  regaita  when  be  glvesconmiOBaedi^^* 

and  unless  the  Envoy  happens  to  have  been  sentiiy  a  Oourt  held  10  hvi  es- 
Umation  and  respeet  by  the  Siamese,  he  will  net  be  honored  with  an  apP^' 
loaity  of  seeing  His  Maiesty  in  erounud  sptendour; . ' 

The  Siamese  are  assuredly  ignorant  of  the  value  of  time,  and  0aa  ^^' 
stance  coupled  with  their  pnride  and  iosofUBrable  adherence  to  ahaardeo' 

quette  is  frequently  a  cause  of  their  forgoing  advanUges  within  tbair  ^ 
rather  than  that  they  should  appear  over  solicitous  about  ib«  iasoa  oran^- 
gociation. 
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€d,  fts  in  ilmost  all  demidfilized  eoontries,  through  the  instrumeiita- 
%  of  oldperMiis.  As  she  Ins  had  fneqaent  opportuidlks  of  seong 
hfaki,  and  the  parents  and  rektivesy  who  are  likewise  eonsnlted,  seldom 
force  her  will,  her  reply  b  soon  obtained.  If  firroraUe  to  the  lover, 
he  commenees  his  attentions  by  making  presents.  But  both  ndei 
Kcretly  oonsoit  diviners  to  lesm  how  rich  Uiejr  respeotirely  are. 

Allvbcing  arrangied,  the  fliends  oh  both  ddes  assemble^  wlieii  the 
portion  of  the  blide  is  fixed  and  set  aside.  For  die  poorer  classes 
her  portion  oon^sts  in  »  small  sqm  of  money,  and  a  few  catlie  pert- 
lufs,  and  useliil  implements  of  agricnltore  or  art*  The  middle  ranks 
give  from  12  to  84  Ddfairs  in  talue,  and  Hie  higher  dasses  ad  libitum. 
Independent  of  the  mere  portion,  wliidi,  as  among  fiie  Ifindus*  be* 
comes  a  property  not  at  the  dupoitd  0/  the  HUsbtmd,  the  parents 
and  rdadves  of  the  parties  make  snch  prteents  as  tiiey  ean  spare,  to 
incnsase  flie  comforts  of  the  coople.  These  oonto  of  money,  sk?ea, 
cattle,  and  other  goods.  During- Ae  three  days  previonsto  the  mar- 
riige,  the  bridegroom  liyes  in aroom  built  dose  to  the  bride's  house. 
She  carries  his  meals  to  him.  A  feast  is  given  every  day ;  when  all 
scrti  of  theatrical  entertt^meirtB  are  f^rtm.  and  qionsare  eadiibited. 
40  the  Bali  passages,  apimypriated  to  such  a  solenudty  (wludi  us*- 
ed  formerly  to  be  read  by  Priests)  are  now  chauntad  by  tte  dderk 
or  some  one  versed  in  that  language,-^they  are  sueh  as  have  been  de^ 
wribed  already  on  oocanons  of  ftmerals.  The  Siamese  wrap  tvine 
round  thdr  hands  hi  boimg.  .  The  Laos,  like  the  Hhtdu  pugilistB 
are  armed  with  metallic  knobs  defending  tiie  knuckles.  Other  games 
ve,'foot*ba]l,  trials  of  strength,  throwing  of  a  discos  across  the  river, 
^^ng,  leiqping,  swimming  &c.  Loubere  has  nearly  in  amilar  terms 
deBcribed  the  forms  and  ceremonies  prdiminary  to  the  marriage- 
rite :  observing  that,  after  the  presents  have  been  distributed,  the 
husband  may  consummate.  It  is  probable  that  ance  he  wrote,  some 
cbaoges  hava  taken  place ;  for  he  lias  omitted  an  essential  feature  in 
t^  rite,  namely,  the  uniting  of  the  hands  of  the  parties  by  means  df 
&  white  thread.  The  man  is  placed  on  the  right,  when  certain  el- 
ders join  wit^  the  iStread  his  right  hand  with  the  right  hand  of  the 
woman,  and  also  plaee  his  head  close  to  hers«    A  single  white  thread 
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is  then  made  to  eacuEde  tlie  cnrniie  ef  tkiAt  heidst  tanmg  ^km  in 
•ddilfoind  iittk.     The  ddgw  not  rtpwt  mem  Bali  fm0^m.wkUk 
k  wn  fonaerigrite  doftaf  of  the  P^erim^r  Mm*  tomte;i»lli- 
Mi  by  9a/w^  ^pem  pks&riyOkilM  ko  ^pe*^  Se  ge  fmnitd  p^mm,lm 
together uulU death p^riffotL^     'ttkemrtatmjh  ompMidasii 
Avabythe  paitiee  eating  a  diA  (If  ri<»  ttgciher**     ThenMte«f 
Ihe  bride  df«aM8  h^ In  liie  evedbg,  aad^  adwn^eidad  by «ft  tbefe- 
uak  veklifai,  eenveyi  herio  the  ttmjponlryhMtttf  <lf  the  bAit^stem, 
Jjoabere  eiqnc«]y  itatai  ihit  Ho  piiMa  ^en  :he  fiteient  aft  ao^ 
fine  thdr  attendancie  hUa  htfen  aanetitfned  efaade  hie  day*  tti  apu 
dindbved.    The  diatentwnande  of  thii  fndfiite  mis  owmg  to  4k 
faius  aeal  of  one  of  didr  l&ngB,  w]m  dreaded  UUt  the  hattHafce- 
iibai^  eiydiiiid  to  Hie  FlieMhdod  ndi^t  he  eeuntaradfeed  by  fia^ 
«neelln|i  wMi  faraona  tf  the  cdier  aexi  a  ddi««r  nrhidi  Bidba^ 
notettbjeeied  to»    It  is  aMent  fiMn  ih«  nttuM  ofihe  Btf  M 
4i6adlitiitMrrhige8|tb«tAehiatitrii<hi  oMgbidiy^Aiitlatoai^iite 
the  ktfodnisilim  of  Bilddhiam^  pottook  ahMih  df  lile  Huriu  ariod* 
Ilea  on  mScudona  ofnurtiilge.    ^ermeriy  it  Uraa  ^finfltamaiy  tactf 
life  pneata  to  MMid  it  tib^  Monne  ollhe  brido  the  day  ykttt^ 
carriage  wia  to  tihft  pkte4    l!heytitmi^thd  bett  01*1*6,  «M 
ia  need  In  ticdleodng  fJle  daily  dontittMlkn^ 
<if  them  4iarried  A  jniH  Image  of  Bnddhti    ItepeopkeltiiBbont 
then  pbi^  eenaen  of  bnrding  tnitenaBi  waaen  -tapera  and  loirflEi  be* 
Ibre  tlwni,  nlnle.a  Piiorts  rqMted  tartain  flail donante-t 
The  Meats,  hnmg  fsttumnoed  liieae  Ml  £^^ 

*  A  practicii  on  like  obtasiotts  amoofit  (be  Barmtas. 
^  1.  CkkaMireepaiee  palee  pabaya  8tpp,ha  aam  ^Chaanaia^ckyVe^ 
|)aue  aeattyheefa  aapp«ha  p^ya.  /    ne  aafa^pwaiifK 

2*    The  same  aentence  (fndiog  >lrith  «app,Ad>     p,bl<S      Xjumoi 
ttotMd.  I    Jk,iiahAf. 

3.    The  aam^  eoding  irjth  iopp,Aa  rokkjka.        j 

Thaoelebraledereed,4rRniay  beaocaNedyOrtheindaChlaM  ^^^^ 
foUowa,  Tit., 

Namo  Utsa  b,hakhaw|io,  ArahHtto,  Sammasiirn,  P.boott^hasi,  P|boo(- 
t«baog,  SaraiUAt  ic,baobamee,— t^hamiitng  aartnanf  t,hadianee,-«"^ 
k,hang  aaranaog  k,bacbamee|— T,hoouee  Tampee  P^hoot^haag  umm 
k|hacbaniee>  _^^ 

8an4i,hoot^beatt,haireeaancbttthilwat>aaandMU  8abtlaMif>tfJJ^ 
satu  aangybatsaneeoama  mee  hang— See  rasa  ahang  leaang  d,hiaaM"^' 
8tng,han*dia  at^her^  nama  »ea  baog*Btmikta  noappihawcaibiattvi* 


!he  BMt  09 fase,  and  ipfiftldeil it  oier  the  conpai^;  apcompmying: 
ftlie  aelbn  wiA  MBie  addittotfal  Bidl  Miteflm.  Hmj  lliaii  cmdnd- 
ed  i»Hh  l}ie  BM^oam  Mid  AffpjkwmoMfy  tip*  pwaiflrihii  ibniis;  1 
have  gives  inMftiofft  €d  Ih^  Mnmilli' ift  oviflrthit time  wka  «hdM  it 
may  be  idUTe  t»  6cttipiu«  A^m  wMi  Hindoo  lonMhi  in  the  Soneiit^ 
Women  11^  tiil»  muMrjr  take  pFeeedM06»  iluanMnM^  not  ^m^  byr 
(cuatimi  Wt  bj  bwa;  MeofAig  fcvthe  rank  of  tii^  fi^ 
ried,  aeeordfiig  to  flie  nmk  of  tfteir  httrtMiiib.  Itl»ataiicl«Mif  ovW 
dent  fnmr  yaorious  passages  of  the  Dl^iealB^  ^at  tho  ines,  ftou  the. 
lugfaest  to  the  lowest  rank,  reodve  great  asdstanoe  both  m  tiM  nas-' 
nagement  of  t^or  hoindtolds,  aaiij  hi^  Ae  oondMliigr  of  tiieir  yiriUic 
dudes,  frons  tbe  akffl,  activify  and  aealoii*iiilefl%enoe  of  tMr  iiif)ea« 
They  aaafat^ate  in  tiie  cheerMnOBs  and  aeufe  peroepdon  widi  wiridi 
^ey  engage  In  their  llnisbflndk'' aflUi^  I0  Ae  Baitt«»  im»«a  ^  and^ 
both  aflbrd  a  fli^ounible  eontrast  to  l9i0  sex  aweDgst  «oro  Westeily 
A«a6c  nations,  whei«  they  are  domed  flie  exeroio»  (rf  fhcir  nentsl 
{acuities,  and  enervated  by  sedfairion.  Jeafainy  is-  naii  a^  ehafatifaris- 
^c  of  the  xn^ii.  The  S&mt^  wffi  not,  howem*,  trart  a  yoNH^  «(A> 
in  the  nmiMigreinent  of  btfsiness.'  A  three  years  prabalien  is  alifaya 
required.    The  wires  of  «ie  ofieers  assist  by  gWng  advico  Mi  bjr 

ftayp^  ippat^w*  anestai  antaraya  peeweeoaisaatoo  ast  aattoa. 

Then  come  tbe  following, 
fiampbootth^  paneba  panya  sancbo  chaitowee  safes  satia  mmsfaiam^^  na*« 
laamee  ssonsadrc^ 

Sainp,boota,be  nawootu  raltele  atl,ha  chattaleeSa  wee  satee  scttt  saoff 

laira* 

Eeeteepeeso  B,hak,bawa  arahaog  samma  8amp,bott,ho  weecba  charana 
sampano,  sookli,hato  !oka  weet,hoo  anoeltafoboorfetsadfhadunasa  ratee 
8au,ba  TJiawa  Ma^aotsaoang  P,booU,bo  Bbaldfk,hawatee. 

Sawa  k,ba jato  B  ,hak,hawata  d,bammo  santee  seeko  Akareeko  patcbt 
(aagweeiyhea  tapphatweenrfo beeieer floQ9p,balae  panad B^bak,bawato sa- 
wasang^o  oocbjioo  putee  panno  dfc,  Yayapaieepano  B,bakyhawato  Sawa- 
sang,Btf  svae  ebse  patee  panodre.  ^    , ,  v 

Yaia  \h0»tluig  GhMttdM  booKtM  Yookk,hanee  at^Uia  baoretsa  bo^,ba- 
U-nce  esa  B,hak,hawa*to  sawaka  S^aDk,bo  Afioonnayd  pahoonayo  t,ha«,Kcctt 
aayoaosiialsekafaiieiyoanootianng.boo«yak,heiaagtokaiaata^ 

Sakjid  k,ani6  cfaarap€  k,beeree  seek,harakat^  chanUlcek,b6  wcemane 
l,heepd)«t(,lld,^(<hakaailtarawsnagabaAd  tehawa^bamhee  igntie. 

Descriptife  of  tbe  abodes  and  risiUtioDS  of  tbe  Dewatas. 

Karane^eniait^h^koossattnayalaogsintattgpat^banf  ab,hee  sametcha 

Eetaai^  soottaag  ekaog  d:c« 

Chayantoi  drc,  drc 
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hiuing  orders  in  the  absence  of  tlidr  husbandfi.  JVIany^  fron  tlifr 
otiier  dasaes,  make  tradiiH^  voyages  In  boatg*  up  tbe  river,  both  qd 
their  own  aoooimt  and  on  that  (d  llieir  hufbanda ;  oAmtb  wpecnklc 
in  retailng  goodaj  and  file  wives  of  Ifae  lowest  daaSfhdp  to  cdthite 
the  ground,  spill  ootUxn,  and  weave  it^  and  also  weave  oIIk  fixim  die  irnw 
material  obtained  from  Laos  and  Chi|uu«-(The  Laos  dk  ia  beUoiei 
to  be  Qoarae.)  They  cany  ^rodaoe  on  thttr  shoulders  to  nuufat; 
or  oonvey  it  m  small  carts  drawn  by  oxen.  llieBunttaa  women  ge» 
nerally  carry  loads  on.their  heads.  The  Siamese  women  emlireidsr 
and  sew. 

Lottbere  baa  observed  that  Ae  Sianiese  women  do  not  receive  con« 
piimentaiy  vj&ts  from  men*  By  wbicb,  it  is  siyposed^  he  mcsnti 
wli^akme*  But,  where  famiUm  aa^.intlmatfi,  there  is  littteiestric* 
liott  imposed  on  their  dUfeorent  members^  who  visit  without  restraint. 

The  females*  like  those  in  Ava  and  Pegu,  attend  public  festifah 
and  theatrical  exhibitions;  where  they  are  open  to  attentions  from 
the  men,  and  vdiere  matches,  are  formed.  Th^  are  bdieved  to  be 
ehasle,  and  detection  in  adnUeiy  is  often  folbwed  by  tbe  death  of  the 
offisnder,  or  of  both  man  and  woman  by  the  hands  of  the  hijuied  hn< 
band;  and  it  is  akoaj^,  if  the  husband  prosecutes,  followed  by  the  ut- 
most disgrace  and  by  opprobious  punishments.  Yet  conridering  tiie 
general'  fiberfy  they  enjoy,  and  the  freqnentnbisnoe  eClhsir  husbands 
en  the  puUlc  service,  we  cannot  avnid  ,the  conclusion  that  they  hate 
received  educations  fitting  them  to  resist  numy  temptations.  Tliose 
of  the  higher  ranks,  bdng  exempted  from  manual  labor,  are  more 
sechided  and  are  not  often  seen  abroad.  But,  i^Loobere  has  observed, 
when  they  do  go  out,  it  is  on  foot,  and  without  ostiteiatkm  or  affee- 
tiition  of  concealment  Women  are  set  down  in  the  ceaaua  of  the 
people.  The  King  seldom  employs  any  excepting  female  servants  in 
bis  Seraglio.  No  person  is  allowed  to  touch  hb  head.  Atid,asLo«« 
here  also-observes,  all  his  fbod  is  weighed.  Tbe  Queen  has  her  equi« 
psges,  boats,  gsrdens  and  slaves,  and  frequently  tradiB.    She  is  rare* 

'  f  The  boats  alluded  to  are  about  from  fiO  to  00  feet  long  and  ftom  10 
broad,  draw  about  a  foot  water  when  empty  and  about  0  feet  when  loaded. 
The  freight  is  chiefly  salt  aod  petty  wares.  SiONse  vemea  are  e^ert  it 
the  oar,  and  eiceUent  sivlmmersi 


ij  seen  by  a  mibject^  uhlMA  rt  n  distafMsey  at  sdme  grand  fbstitkte  i 
aiMl  lli^ii  tt  f0  hJT  fltMflK  mill  Idle  k  behiM,  tince  thii  speetatot^Vo 
MpMMd  ttt  Htm  didf  fiMsM  in  tfki  opposite  Section  to  that  in  irhkh 
shd  tftty  b«i  <fr  nm  lh«  rinli  ^  bc&flg  bamh^o^.  Women  do  not  ^c- 
feeed  HI  lirt  thMn*,  kit  can  we  ^vbt  theiir  MiMUce  in  BMvet?  It 
Si  welllttWli;  tittit,  b«!lh  in  fiiam  and  in  Ava,  great  political  changes 
have  hMk  dtaeied  by  t^ruMeMea  <^  the  Uo6d  itoyal. 

InAtltMPM^tSitl^a  loiNiM  an  ceTMiti  Chajptjers  relatiya  to 
women.  The  «IM  iKiiy  be  h0t«  ^[tt^ted;  *«Jlfala  P^A^lfH^'^  de^ 
d^flS^  at  ibt  WMBlrn  Wh^  il§ne  is  Entitled  to  the  appelladon  of 
ivffe,  nttildlr^^^lHid  dieerfti%  barfee  hetw^  in  doinlaiiic  eootieiny 

* 

iftd  Milfl  llM  dudes  of'  her  eltti<in ;  and  Who  is  ever  awake  to  the 
InlerMi  and  llappiiiess  of  her  hiuMtlds* 
^^  PjMkem^  Pjlkeerl^i'^  ^  a^p^aUmi  given  to  a  wife  whose 

and  tMers*  * 

'*  AnMi  F^AAff^,'*  ^ijffUM  M  a  wife  whofo^ympilhiaeaki  all^die 
hopes,  fears  and  wiiftea  «f  her  husteid,  that  she  bdeoues  ainmrf 
Utenta^fwMiWnr     • 

''  Ji^Jk^  P,JiMH^ar,'^  undef  tilis  lM*i tfD  deseilberi  the  diMulVan. 
tiges  attending  a  niarriage-oT  ii  {>e(Mr  iMi^lvtMi  a  rteh  woaoah,  Ibr  if 
he  b  nHb  iMg^  'lauMMf  te  te^r  <m  her  bounty,  he  will  yet  always 
feel  a  4egr«e  of  d^pimdenee  iip^A  lie#.^ 

'*  dH»ip  P.hMijfa,'*  nelaM  «o  «IM  i»Mmii  of  that  law  whli!^  rsnla 
Ae  mari  t»efi^  «ie  Wdttltt,  ewitittflbf  Urn  her  proper  lord,  gua»A 

dian  and  dMMf'. 

^'Am  P,il^kytf,^  dttrt-^jitiW^of^te-ailiefiis  $^ 
firombiittemperlnMa^ife*  •        .       .,      .     .  .  :'*t7  -^ 

''  Chora  PJkeenya,''  oOtftM^flMNtons  against  an  alttandn  witkJ 
woman  of  bad  character. 

"  J^^ifil^M)^^^kf^^'"  caatibnjut  16  hu$bani\  Ji\(Jt  "to  iiiciir 

the  jealon^  ofU«riffve8;as,\*d^  tte  lnfltt«rtefef>ftW««Midly^pii- 

fflon,  they  may  resort  to  desperate  revenge. 
In  Uie  Meeleenthara*  are  the  following  reciprocal  duties  of  has- 

♦  Chap.  2301 
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band  and  wife.    The  husbuid  is  eigeined  to  point  out  to  iik  info 

Papangneewaraiya.    whatoror  ia  imp^opar  orainAd  b  oonhet,  «• 
PareesaDg  paraog  i?f- 
jnnxftu  pedaliy .  tbe  vioo  of  tradaolBg  cilJier  kirn  or 

.  othenu    Heioiiatbaalowoi^h^wlfeBiidiiM- 

bh«raiungt^at,tiya.     5«akorw«»Wi,Aalui«»iighHo«q^  M 

both  ou^t  to  cooaider  their  iatcrMts  «» HewtioL     Itvillbckii 

'  >,hootd,ha  k,l.ara.  oa«rt»»d«»ld.wifc«tend4W,»o4. 

waDgkarotee.  perfonnaoee  of  ral^VHia  tuHaa  and  ritesi  u 

'  wall  as  to  anoral  priaeapita  and  aumptasj 

ii«liaiDmaiigk,liaia«*  enafimenta^    Tbe  wife  ought  not  tp  give  ay 

wang  karotee.  ^^^  ^^^  wkfaont  tile  knowledge  of  her  tei- 

band.    She  must  striotly  and  piuaotiially  ettend  to  houariiaU  do- 

Sapphae6tt.bceseep-  ^^  ^  Ae  rites  of  l«pto%,  aed  eb. 
paDga€lMdKk»ba.T>har«  ritj,  endeefrouri^r  eomtuntly  to  ledaee  a^ 
"""''"  v«imaB  p«eam.>7  ap««ita».    Iiidq»- 

deet'Of  fbe  deep  .interest  iriiidi  she  mist  abpfap^ya  take »  her  htdbaad's 
happiness  andatate in  sodety,  it  ^mU  be  her  dm^ito  aaast  hue  I7  btf 
advice  when  occasions  offer;  to  correct  by  geufle^eaqpoatiibilkm  wy 
bad  habits  he  mqrhaive  aoiildrad,  nd  to  nfife  and  cneomaga  the 
growth  in  his  nlnid  of  «silii0BS  prinoipbs.    .  , 

She  will  pay  ereiryiraqpeet:  nad  dolifBl  obe- 

Hata  peeto  satybee-   dienee  to  hrr  own  and  ker  hosbaad's  pBeoti» 
^aogwaD^hai7asang-   ,04  ^^Qente  and  reneet  tjie  Priesthood. 

Ice.  She  must  aoeompany  her  fanaband  wheain 

carries  gifts  and  offerings  to  the  Priests.  She  will  bowaie  of  dnpK- 
dty.    She  will  pay  due  dcfBranoe^andeiitansrion  to  her  husband,  agd 

bear  with  lus  pccoBarities,  and  her  aeoenta  vnal  be  aild  and  ioo«^ 
Ing,  and  her  behairioar  fite  from  petehnee*t 

.    t  "  n«  bosband  has  tbe  power  of  diTordng.  He  jesUves  bar  porti<»  jo 
ber .    the  mother  takes  the  first  cMldy  tbe  Mrd^  tbe  fl/tt,  io  of  all  fae 
ones  I  the  hnsbaBd  the  ra8t."-*M.  de  Is  Loobere's  Sian»«  p«.^« . 
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Chaptbr  X. 

THE  PARENTAL  AUTHORITY,  AND  OBLIGATIONS  OP 
THE  VARIOUS  MEMBERS  OF  A  FAMILY  TO 

EACH  OTHER. 

Tbe  liif giVM  «  wide  aoope  to  llie  fwteiuil  antiioiifejr,  restrainii^ 
U  onfy  wMya  ttoie  fiiiiita  idiidi  hsfebeencati^^ 
aense  of  the  oomiiiiiiiity.  The  parent  has  of  coane  the  power  of 
correelbiir  ki>  dulimi  willun  reaaonaUe  bounda,  and  may  even  if 
preaeed  1^  WMia  eatf  ttena  kqfihre  tkeg  have  arrlvi  at  yean  of  dis« 
cretioOy  or,  which  amounto  to  tiie  sane  thing  in  moat  inatanoea,  dis- 
pose of  their  aervlees  for  inmiey.  When  ebildren  reaeh  the  i^  of 
fiTO  or  as  yam,  they  are  dotted  for  the  first  time ;  and  after  this,  as 
obaogfttt iiy la  Leoben^  they  arenoit  micorered for  chastiaement. 

The  Siameae  are  mnefa  attached  to  their  children,  and  rarely  part 
with  iJiem  nnleaa  oompelled  by  boom  pceeaing  oabmity  or  neoessily. 
Tlie  chHdren,  on  tiie  other  haad»  are  taught  becoming  gravity  at  an 
eariy  age,  and  they  bolfc  kwe  and  venerate  their  parents. 

Where  the  cifil  and  oriflHnal  eodea  are  deficient  on  the  solgect  of 
reciprocity  of  duties  in  families,  and  in  other  relations  of  Society^  the 
Bali  moral  code  is  sniBdimtiy  explicit.  A  husband  may,  agreeably 
to  custom,  not  ktw,  give  lus  mh  as  a  slave  debtor  to  another,  that  is 
sen  her  aerviees.  Loobere  advanced  a  strange  assertion,  which,  aceor- 
ding  to  my  researdies,  is  not  bom  oot  either  by  custom  or  by  the  ci* 
vil  or  moral  codes.  It  is  that  Hat  Siamese,  when  offended  with  thdr 
daughters,  seD  them  to  aperaon  who  baa  a  legal  right  to  make  them 
conrleaans.  The  dregs  of  the  people  of  aiqr  cmmtry  msy  be  guilty 
of  this  enomuty,  but  sweeping  charges  against  the  whole  of  acom* 
mmut)^  ought  to  be  avoided,  nor  can  I  find  any  knr  countenancing  it 
in  ^am.  ^ 

The  reciprocal  dutiea  of  parents  and  children,  as  extracted  from 
the  BaH  MUiniM^  or  MUfaida  Ri^  are  obvious. 

The  parent  must  warn  his  child  against  vice,  and  instruct  him  in 
seligioas  duties  and  observances ;  he  ought  to  afind  him  such  means 
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as  his  sitaation  in  life  will  admit,  for  the  aoqutrementof  useful  loMnr- 
ledge,  arts  and  sdence ;  he  must  settle  him  in  marriage ;  the  aaaae 
rules  respect  a  daughter  as  well  as^a  son,  so  far  as  the  sex  will  achait ; 
the  cliihl  must  assist  the  parents  in  their  worldly  bnainess,  rdBe?e 
them  in  old  age  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  fife,  and  fbilow  them  wift 
solicitude  under  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  attendfa^  to  tiieir  in- 
athietions ;  and  when  Ihcy  i|p,  ^'Bon^or,  if  ne  sen  amvlm,  die 
next  male  relative  miMt  punctud^  perfoim  aH  the  ttujohwl  mat  €■»» 
ternary  obsequies. 

Next  to  these  duties  are  tiiose  raeipi^oaliy  fainAiig  o»  letter  ad 
pupil.  On  the  teaoher  de^rialves  the  iv^peralive  ooa  «f  UaHmilh^ 
hb  pupil  In  am  the  knowledge  tMckk^Ukhm^pamemedcf^,  dn 
that  of  intPodiuAng  him  totiie  sod^cf  wise  «d food  neb.  Be 
must  also  find  meanaof  having  hb  phpH  instraoSBd  in  tiMie  hnmohei 
of  knowledge  wherebi  he  la  hioBelf  dfWenk)  li»  vaneM  ■mfailj 
watch  over  Ids  progress,  and  pvevmt  idnsi  fbom  gaiiri^  eBl3r*a  an* 
perfidal  acfaaintanoe  with  sal|eelk 

Thepufdi  roust  be  regular  in  ids  attsftdaMe  on  1»  teaeher^  and,  if 
required,  act  as  his  serinuit*  He  must  tiisal  idn)  witii  respBCtaad 
deference,  and  he  will  present  the  oustamarypveaeiitaof  elotfsBB  and 
foods.  .    .   ,  . 

.V 

EDUCATION, 

The  systems  of  eduoaitianprevailinfanoniA.  the  aaMana  w^hi  am 
warshlppera  of  Booddha  are  neariy  alike* 

The  fiHansese sometlmea  heghs  to Instmclf tMr  «HMr«i  al avciy 
early  age,  butgieiierBlly  at  that  of  aeiroi  yeirft> 

Itmay  beconiMted  that  one  half  oflhe  nate  popwlprtu  is  ia^ 
atruoted  in  reading  and  writing. 

The  irst  hMaon  wyeh-is  modoalad  ia  rts|^  tovarda  piiml^t^ 
ruUng  auth^ties,  and  the  aged.  Amongst  equals  the  eldest  re- 
vives preoedenee.  .  Conaeqvcnt  on  the  slate  (^  epdety  4jfc  lasftb  >nd 
the  patriarchal  rulea  by  whUv  ite  momberft  are  priMa^r  regid|tsdft 
their  language  contwa  every  variety  of  eaprrsMnn  siPled  lo  the  ia- 
lereourseof  tiiegradatieas  of  rank.   MisappUoatioie  of  thfese  farav  ef 


gpe«^  eoqpoae  an  individud  to  tiw  ooiitai»|>t  of  fab  •qii»b»dit  Iiak«4 
of lMiiaferiOT>  u4  tacorpcHrri  pwithmmit  fcom  liin  ggpariotn  Stb* 
tMioii  IbjuMi*  bgr  tiqmb  ivbii^  the  Id^ed  (iwds  tottt  nUiik  of  tto 
ftee,  aadtosaperiora,  hif^er  or  lower  aocxwdiiif'tolJi*  4agi^of  th|i 

$iav«|  ^ftf^  wHnra«t«  iv  preteiioe  of  tbdr  9Mito»i  »d  inferum  iii 
pre6«|ifie  irf  fi^oripn^  idt  on  thw  hoeh,  wHb  bent  Imeef,  .aii4  benda 
ipoftwrij  wMWthey  waie tjbmi  foM^  Iw^da  aboyefeeiy  h<^  Iofe< 
iw»  eloop  on  ywaaiiig  Asiq^emritimd  where  the  diq^tjr  qf  rvik  b 

« 

giiBi^  i|ie  fimmt  w  eoleriiig'tlMbQvae  of  iheiatter»  nmst  make  bia 
ipproiielb  <M  bia  taieea  and  iillK>wpii  and  vait  nndl  lie  ia  addteiaed . 

TbeBaoa(imaoefraAQnt#pera(mcaao8arto,aQcrt^  ia  tojilaee 
bkibMdiwtlieb^oftbatQClier*  To  touch  hia  bead  dreaaia  little 
leaa  iimltinir* 

Itiaalio-abtreaohof  fispeft  and  fiolilODeaa  not  to  take  oflT  thi^ 
Tumg  pjka  or  scarf  and  wi*^  it  ropd  the  waiit  on  entering^  ^  house 
0D  a  mt,  and  a  ii9gleot  to  tnek  up  the  ]ol^' fidda  of  the  Chot^  ka^ 
hen  or  lowest  part  of  a  num's  dress,  is  on  a  like  Qooaaioii -Gonatmed 
intosimifNnC  On  enlmo^  a bquae ther Siamese uncoyer  the  haad, 
and  indeed  it  ia  most  Qomnioa  and  ajpeeeable  to  theai>  aoconVog  to 
aneieBat  e«atoni,  tp  go  at  all  timea  bare  headed. 

The  KiPf  vA  hia  Gourtiers  e  nly  coyer  their  beads  on  .aoleom  og* 
casiaiia.  The  King's  crown  is  the  first  thing  amongst  the  RcfalJat 
and  obeisance  is  pud  to  it  when  off  his  head»  a  custom  of  Chinese 

Origil^  r        ,    r 

Wben  a.  boy  has  reacbed  the  age  qf  8  pr  9  yeais,  hia  p»n»t9  take 
him^  yritii  all  the  accompanying  pomp  they  can  afford,  to  a  mooastery 
or  9fW,  where  he  is  ddiyered  into  the  charge  of  die  Priests.  Incense 
and  candles  are  burned,  and  presents  are  bestowed  on  the  Priests. 
The  parents  continue  to  send  proyisions  while  their  son  is  under  tui- 
tioii*  .  The  Priests  first  instruct  their  pu|ub  to  tarace  irith  steatite  on 
a  blackened  board  the  following  worda  and  letters  in  Bali : 

Naaao  P^hoottM  seelt^ha  t,hQmnia.&  a  aa  i  u  t^»  rhk>  ri^  1^»  Ih 
e,  6,  ai,  6,  au,  iia,  a» 

Whea  pecfectedia  tins  les^,  they  are  taught  the  T.hai  or  Siamese 


alphabet,  and  to  read  and  write  in  that  hmguaf^e,  which  is  a  fio*  moi^ 
reasonable  mode  of  inslnitioti  tiian  (hat  in  ns^  amongst  the  Malajs, 
where  boys  are  taught  to  read  Arabic  without  bong  iutmeted  in  the 
meaning  of  the  words. 

A  short  Bali  course  succeeds,  wUch,  should  parents  dioose,  is  pro* 
longed,  and,  as  it  is  ordidned  in  the  Bali  moral  code,tiie  Priest  is 
obHged  to  instruct  Ids  pupil  in  whatefer  knowledge  he  b  hh 
possessed  of,  prorided  tbt  parents  allow  dieir  diildren  to 
long  enough  under  his  care.  Howerer,  it  seldom  happens  tiiatpa- 
rents  can  spare  thdrcUMren  for  a  snffidentlf  long  period.  Thea* 
tent  of  a  Priests  knowledge  nuqrt  with  a  few  exceptions,  heooosldflr- 
ed  as  confined  to  a  pedantic  acquiintanee  irilb  the  BaB  bngvage, 
neither  extenslTe  nor  well  grounded,  to  a  yery  respectable  pnifciflngr 
in  figures,  a  smattering  of  astronomy,  confusedly  blended  wMi  astm" 
logical  mummeries,  and  polynlemonolalry,  if  I  may  use  te  eipns- 
inon,  and  to  a  superfichd  acquabtaace  wl^  physic 

In  these  seminaries  the  Mer  boy$  initmet  Ae  jftmngtr.  Tlicj  sH 
read'  aloud  at  the  same  time. 

Priests  are  not  permitted  to  become  teachers  to  the  fisnals  sex. 
Girls  are  therefisre  instructed  by  ihehr  parents  and  brotiiers.  Abbo*- 
they  haTc  no  access  to  the  BoH^^  yet  as  the  moral  preeepts  and  dis* 
courses  are  translated  from  that  dead  language  into  tiie  T,hai  langa* 
age,  and  as  numerous  poetical  and  other  works  are  eommon  in  te 
country,  females  have  many  fadlities  for  gaining  instmeiion.  It  it 
supposed,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  are  so  educated. 

The  Siamese  and  Burman  modes  of  instruction  agree  verj  dosdy. 

Hie  Princes  and  Princesses  are  educated  both  in  the  T,hai  and 
Bali  languages. 

The  former  are  dther  instructed  by  Priests,  or,  what  is  most  gene* 
rally  the  case,  by  Laymen  6f  sanctity  and  learning. 

The  Princesses  are  also  taught  by  the  same  persons,  but  are  sooner 
withdrawn  from  school  or  tvdtion. 

The  women  are  generally  taught  to  ^in  thread,  to  weave  and  dye 
cloA.  They  are  neat  embroiderers,  and  sempstresses.  The  aii  of 
cookery  is  one,  of  which  no  good  housewife,  even  amongst  Aehigliest 
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dass,  would  choose  to  be  found  ignorant.  They  likewise  make  boxes 
of  leaves  and  rushes,  and  prepare  bouquets  of  flowers  for  presenta* 
tion  at  temples. 

The  management  of  the  temporal  9tbm  of  tfadr  husbands  forms  a 
principal  branch  of  their  education. 


384 
Chapter  XI..^ 

SLAVERY. 

It  18  wordiy  of  remark,,  as  it  is  somewhat  consolatoiy  to  rdket, 
that,  amidst  many  penrerted  institations  of  Indian  and  Indo-Cbboe 
despotisms,  that  of  shivery  has  rarely,  perhj^  nevor,  been  inSML 
with  Uiat  remorseless  and  savage  rig;or,  which  for  ages  tarnished  Ik 
foirest  records  of  dvifized  Europe,  and  mifortunately,  even  j€t,  eiots 
a  fonister  influence  over  the  destiny  of  millions  in  the  third  qast«r 
of  the  globe. 

Shivery  has,  however,  in  one  shape  or  other,  been  estabibhed,  from 
tame  immemorial,  over  all  of  these  regions ;  and  without  wblung  to 
trace  its  distant  origin  to  any  other  cause  than  that  of  the  po««r 
wluch  the  strong  exert  over  the  weak,  we  shall  proceed  to  ennune 
the  conditions  in  which  it  exists  in  Siam. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  bounden  duty  of  evety  Siamese  to  uuintaD 
and  dotlie  his  dependants  of  every  description, — ^not  perhaps  a  M 
one  oonndering  thdr  lialf  naked  state,  and  the  cheapness  of  food.* 

Tlie  Siamese  are  M  Khalo  ang  or  '^  52at««  of  the  ruling  poWt*^ 
the  last  term  agreeing  pretty  closely  with  the  Indian  word  iirkar  or 
circar.  Every  man  betwixt  the  age  of  20  to  60^  or  even  to  fab 
death,  is,  in  so  fiur,  a  slave  that  he  must  obey  the  usual  mandite  d 
Government,  (however  ruinous  obecUence  may  be  to  his  privite  a- 
terests,)  to  serveit  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year«  (Loobere 
rates  it  at  sx  months,  which  native  authorities  do  not  support,)  vitii« 
out  remuneration  beyond  a  scanty  supply  of  rice.    Tlie  services  d 

*  '*  The  Master  has  all  power  over  his  slave  eieepUng  Chat  of  iuflictiat 
death." 

**  A  Siamese  may  be  6orfi  or  may  become  a  slave." 

**  Captives  in  war,  debtors,  or  persons  who  have  been  cooflseatsd  hijo- 
tiee  can  be  enslaved." 

**  Children  of  a  debtor  slave,  bom  during  his  period  of  slavery,  leasiB 
slaves  after  be  has  purchased  bis  liberty  again." 

''One  is  bom  a  slave  when  bom  of  a  slave  mother;  and  in  slsvcfy  At 

children  are  divided  as  on  a  divorce,  the  master  standing  in  the  place  of  At 
Cither.  The  other  ebildren  in  the  same  rank  belong  to  the  /Msr  ifkfis 
flree,  or  to  Mf  master  if  he  is  a  slave.  But  ifth^  interconse  with  the  feiB»< 
slave  was  without  the  consent  of  her  master  the  latter  takes  all  the  chl- 
dren." 
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the  affed  are  commonly  dispensed  with  when  they  have  sons  to  sup- 
ply their  places,  and  service  may  be  commuted  Yor  the  time  it  will 
occupy  at  the  rate  of  3  Dollars  monthly  to  be  paid  in  money  or  in  kind. 
The  number  of  slaves  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  5  per  cent  of 
the  population.  The  peasant  cannot  altrays  afford  the  luxury  of 
keeping  slaves.  ThB  greatest  number  therefore  falls  to  the  share 
of  men  in  power  or  office.  These  slaves  constitute  the  principal 
part  of  their  wealth.  Tliey  are  in  fact  retainers,  who,  when  tlieir 
masters  have  no  employment  for  them,  seek  their  own  livelihood. 
Slaves  of  subjects  do  not  all  perform  the  3  months  service  to  the 
King.  Tliose  only  who  have  engaged  themselves,  or  attached  tliem- 
selves  temporarUy  to  an  officer,  or  other  person  for  maintenance 
only,  are  at  Uberty  to  go  when  tlicy  choose.  Slaves  of  all  classes  may 
acquire  and  inherit  property.  But  they  are  subject  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  masters,  who  find  means  to  attach  part  of  the  inlieri- 
tancc  left  by  a  slave  on  pretence  of  debt  incurred  by  him  while  alive. 

Slavery  is  diiefly  of  that  kind  which  originates  in  simple  debt.  It 
also  arises  from  selling  of  personal  service,  which  last  mode  of  losing 
liberty  is  well  known  to  extend  over  all  the  Malayan  States  to  such 
a  degree  that  one  fifth  of  the  {population  may  be  presumed  to  be  in 
the  condition  of  slave-debtors. 

The  trade  of  kidnappmg  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the 
coasts,  and  in  the  Islands,  and  selling  them,  is  constantly  plied  by  the 
'Malayan  pirates. 

Slavery  in  Siam  is  considered  permanent  and  hereditary  in  some 
cases,  such  as  where  the  slave  was  taken  in  war  or  where  he  des- 
cended  to  his  master  as  a  part  of  inheritance.  Those  taken  in  war 
belong  of  right  to  the  King.  He  distributes  them  amongst  his  offi- 
cers. When  slavery  is  thus  incurred  by  war,  the  captive  becomes 
absolutely  a  slave.  But  he  may  be  ransomed,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  captive  is  admitted  to  certain  domestic  privileges 
which  soften  the  severity  of  his  fate ;  but  in  general  his  case  is  hope- 
less. 

A  soldier  may  not  appropriate  to  his  service  a  captive,  unless  per- 
mitted by  the  King  to  do  so. 

c3 
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Any  one  but  a  priest  may  be  reduced  to  ikrery,  he  being  pmiip- 
posed  to  bare  no  cause  for  incurring  debt ;  and  it  bd^g  well  koown 
that  every  thing  giren  to  him  is  looked  on  as  diaritf . 

Slavery  b  caused  by  a  f«lare  in  payment  of  debt^  and  by  a  ■eDkig 
of  personal  service,  which  last  is  always  for  ao  nnlimited  tine.  Hie 
seller  is  liable  for  the  expenoe  attending  the  writing  oat  of  Uie 
ment.  The  condition  of  slave  debtor  may  be  omaidered  as 
contract,  ^ce  the  person  so  ^sposing  of  his  person  may  free  fain- 
self  by  payment  of  the  origin&l  sum  for  which  he  bonpd  hiondf. 
Bnt  the  improvidence  which  leads  to  servitude,  and  is  aftenmds 
betrayed  in  the  general  conduct  of  this  class  of  people,  joined  to  die 
arts  by  wluch  their  masters  weave  by  degrees  around  them  toils 
framed  of  gifts  and  extra  luxuries,  render  it  next  to  impoasOile,  m 
most  cases,  that  they  should  be  ever  able  to  effect  their  manumisBfla. 

Vagrants  and  persons  of  the  lower  rank,  and  who  have  avoided  re- 
ceiving the  impresson  upon  thmr  arms  of  the  King's  Seal,  can  be  made 
slaves  by  any  officer  of  Government,  who  may  apprehend  them,  and 
are  avulable  for  the  service  of  government.  These  ciaooea  are 
ed  Lek,  That  and  Lek  Som,  terms  also  applied  to  hereditary 

Priests  cannot  be  enskved,  as  before  noticed,  nor  can  a  sbite  be* 
eome  a  Priest  unless  he  be  manumitted  for  a  lindted  period,  or  en* 
tirely.  Those  convicted  of  man-stealing  are  sentenced  to  peqietaal 
slavery,  and  to  provide  grass  for  the  King's  elephant.  Slaves 
statute  frequently  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  property  of  a 
ese.  Their  labor  is  to  him  alwajrs  avaihible  in  lieu  of  maintenaaee, 
clothes,  and  lodging,  and  when  he  is  not  in  immediate  want  oi  tfaeirser* 
vices,  they  must  support  themselves  [like  Malayan  slave  debtofs,] 
paying  a  small  yearly  sum  to  their  master.  Contraets  are  made  in 
writing. 

Slaves  whether  reduced  to  slaveiy  by  fkto  of  war,  or  neeessify,  or 
contract,  are  the  property  of  their  masters. 

The  master  possesses  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  pmishneBt 
on  a  slave  for  an  offence ;  but  if  with  over  severity,  he  is  liable  to  be 
fined  on  the  complaint  of  the  slave. 

Slaves  of  every  class,  excepting  that  consisting  of  those  wlio  have 
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sold  their  senriceB,  and  can  produce  the  original  sam  when  demand- 
ed, are  the  actual  property  of  their  masters,  may  he  sold  and  trans- 
ferred along  with  the  boSI^  cattle  &c.,  and  may  be  given  in  pajnment 
of  debt,  even  if  that  has  been  contracted  at  the  gaming  table. 

Children  of  dave^lebtors  must  pay  all  the  costs  for  thdr  mainte« 
nanee  httote  they  can  be  tetfree.  If  a  married  woman,  being  aware 
that  her  husband  frequents  any  one  of  the  rong  bawn  or  gamiog 
houses,  neglects  to  protest  to  the  Chinese  or  other  renter  against  be- 
ing made  AerMJ^  liable  for  any  of  his  debts,  she  will  be  liable  in  most 
cases,  [provided  her  huslmnd  had,  before  witnesses,  included  her  in  the 
agreement  to  liquidate  his  debts ;]  and,  if  she  cannot  pay  them,  she  is 
detained  In  the  house  of  the  creditor,  till  die  husband  appears. 

Att  renters,  formers,  and  collectors  of  revenue  have  a  power  of 
sdnng  dAton  which  no  other  creditor  can  exert.  In  several  Siam- 
ese and  Bali  books,  it  is  represented  as  the  acme  of  devotion  f  jr  the 
aspirant  alter  Niphan*  to  sell  his  property  and  effects,  and,  having  be- 
stowed the  price  in  charity,  to  sell  himself  and  dispose  of  the  money 
for  the  same  pious  purposes.  King  Narinthom  of  Bali  writ,  and  the 
famoos  Heriichandra^  both  of  India,  acted  in  thb  manner,  the  latter 
in  order  to  pay  a  sacrificial  fee.  Phia  Muha  Wesantara  of  the  Bali 
sold  himself,  children,  and  property,  to  obtidn  the  means  of  being 
diaritable. 

The  reciprocal  duties  enjoined  in  the  Bali  Meeleenthara,  on  su- 
periors and  dependants  are  as  follows.  The  superior  must  be  watchful 
over  the  interests  and  comfort  of  the  inferiors,  and  his  charity  must  be 
fraquently  exerted  towards  them.  He  must  supply  them  with  good 
food  and  cbthes,  treat  them  with  kindness  always,  and  make  good  to 
them  any  loss  aoddentally  sustained. 

The  dependant  will  communicate  to  his  superior  or  master  all  in- 
formatbn  which  may  affect  the  happiness  or  fortunes  of  the  latter. 
He  will  asust  him  with  personal  services  when  required.  He  will 
refre^  his  memory  relative  to  duty  or  business  of  eveiy  kiud.  He 
will  follow  him  equally  in  adversity  and  prosperity,  and  will  be  ever 
ready  to  anticipate  his  wants ! ! 

*  A  divine  state  of  rest  and  absorption,  Nivun. 
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It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  humane  maxims  inculcated  regard»g 
the  treatment  of  dependants  and  slaves  in  the  Bali  moral  codes 
are  considered  in  Siam  as  fit  objects  for  cold  speculation  only,  and 
are  scarcely  iufluencial  on  tlie  surface  of  priyate  life ;  much  m  the 
same  manner  as  the  moral  axioms  of  the  Chmese»  and  the  commoo 
place  moralities  so  rapidly  and  jB^libly  uttered  by  Mussulmans,  make 
no  |iart  of  (heir  real  mental  creeds 

As  before  observed,  the  Siamese  are  exceedingly  addicted  to-gim- 
iiig-.  The  women  are  only  restrained  by  a  sense  of  decency  from  fre- 
quenting the  licensed  gaming  houses,  for,  during  the  two  great  Festi- 
vals called  Troot  and  SonghfircMUj  they  play  with  the  utmost  keca* 
ness  at  games  of  chance,  meeting  for  the  purpose  in  private  houses, 
A  sort  of  carnival  takes  place  at  these  periods,  and  gaming  is  40or« 
edftee  9/ duty,  to  all  niuks>  during  two  or  three  days  at  each  of  then* 

DEBTS  SLAVERY. 

A  Debtor,  as  has  been  stated,  subjects  himself  to  slavery  by  a  fiiU 
lire  to  pay  when  his  debt  becomes  due.  Should  he  have  agreed  to 
pay  at  the  ralt«  of  6  per  cent  per  mensem  (the  highest  rate)  aod 
thereafter  have  f:^ilcd  to  p^y ;  the  Creditor  will  receive,  by  the  award 
of  a  Court,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  mensem  for  the  three  first 
n)onths,  and  at  the  medium  legal  rate  of  3  per  cent  for  the  remaifl* 
ing  months,  and  until  the  debt  shall  be  paid  ;  but  this  in  the  rreot 
only  of  its  being  proved  tliat  the  debtor  has  not  the  means  of  paying 
at  Once. 

IMoiiey  Ifent  on  a  mortgage  of  property  which  may  be  employed  iu 
Hie  mean  time  to  the  advantage  of  the  mortgagee,  such  as  cattlr, 
implements  of  agriculture,  cartas,  &c.,  will  not  be  charged  with  inter* 
est.  Absence  does  not  cancel  a  debt  however  long  that  may  be.  A 
person  who  rents  a  slave  pays  one  third  of  his  value  to  the  owoer 
should  the  slave  die. 

The  children  of  a  female  sUive,  by  a  man  who  is  Hoi  her  master, 
belong  to  her  master.  If  a  master  cohabits  witli  his  female  slave,  she 
will  be  entitled  to  manumission. 

In  rjonic  cabcs  the  bare  act  of  incurring  debt,  without  an  attending 
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spedfication  of  servitude,  beings  the  equivalent  to  be  rendered  in  case 
of  failure  t^^pajr,  will  not  subject  the  debtor  to  slavery  with  his  cre- 
ditor. He  will  often  be  retained  by  the  judge  if  not  buled,  and  in 
diis  case  wHl  be  kept  in  irons ;  or  he  will  be  punished  by  branding 
on  the  head,  and  often  by  bdng  led  through  tlie  streets  while  his 
oifence  is  procUdmed  by  beat  of  gong. 

A  slave  debtor  being  a  relative  of  the  master  is  entitled  to  share 
in  his  estate  at  his  death.  If  his  debt  falls  short  of  his  rightful  share 
he  will  recdve  the  overplus,  but  if  it  exceeds  he  must  make  good 
by  servitude  or  otherwise,  to  the  nearest  heirs.  No  interest  is  charge- 
able on  debts  of  this  kind. 

Interest  is  generally  stipulated  for.  The  common  medium  rate 
amongst  the  lower  classes  being,  as  before  stated,  about  36  per  cent 
per  annum. 
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Chapter  XII. 
INTEREST  FOR  MONEY. 

The  Law  as  inculcated  in  th^  Bali  Code,  T%ot$ameei  JZocAtf- 
tfham^  allows  but  of  a  very  low  rate  of  interest,  and  on  the  whole 
discountenances  the  practice  of  taking  any  at  all.  But  experience 
has  taught  the  Siamese  as  well  as  other  nations,  that  money  is  itself 
a  mere  marketable  commodity,  and  that  trade  cannot  exist  where  its 
yalue  and  uses  are  placed  under  permanent  and  InTariable  restrictions. 

The  Bali  Code  enjoins  it  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  Kings  to  lend 
money  without  interest  to  their  subjects.  The  civil  Codes  admit 
and  sanction  the  following  rates,  7^  per  cent  per  annum  where  Go* 
remment  money  is  concerned,  and  for  subjects  37^  p^r  cent ;  but 
the  general  run  may  be  taken  at  36  per  cent  per  annum.  Hiree 
per  cent  per  month  is  fixed  by  the  usury  laws  of  Chma.  [Sir  G.  Stam- 
ton's  Penal  Code  of  China.]  Interest  cannot  bear  interest,  but  until 
a  debt  is  paid  the  simple  interest  continues  on  the  original  sum ;  the 
interest  for  the  time  first  stipulated  being  previously  pud.  Tlie  in* 
terest  can  never  exceed  the  principal ;  when  both  are  equal,  the  debt 
must  be  settled,  or  remain  as  it  b,  unless  another  agreement  is  writ* 
ten  out,  makmg  the  prindpal  and  interest  a  new  debt. 

DEPOSITS. 

Deposits  are  delivered  in  presence  of  witnesses.  When  giren  ra 
charge  to  more  than  one  person,  much  confiimon  generally  ensues. 
But  if  one  of  the  depositaries  should  be  absent,  and  the  other,  when 
the  deport  is  demanded  from  him,  should  declare  that  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  that  first,  then  he  is  put  on  his  oath.  However,  unless  an 
agreement  has  been  made  to  the  contrary,  the  owner  can  demand  hs 
property,  and  receive  it  from  either  depositary  in  absence  of  one  of 
them.  Deposits  may  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  slave.  The 
goods  are  usually  put  into  the  hands  of  that  bailee  or  depositary,  when 
there  are  more  than  one,  whose  age  or  respectability  is  greatest.  De- 
posits may  be  delivered  to  persons  authorised  by  the  owner  to  re* 
ceive  them.     If  the  goods  should  be  lost  by  a  depositary  he  is  res* 
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ponnblt.  But  if  he  tiIII  vwent  that  tiiey  were  stdlen  or  destroyed 
by  inevitable  aeciderits,  such  as  fire,  war,  inandation,  and  the  lilce,  de- 
fivery  is  not  always  insisted  on  in  a  Court  It  mil  appear  from  the 
features  of  the  case  whether  the  depositary  had  lost  any  of  his  own 
property  at  the  same  time,  and  his  carelessness  in  protecting  the 
ehai^ge  will  be  talcen  into  account 

CHAM  NAM  OR  PLEDGES. 

For  these  a  written  a^eement  is  made  out,  which  must  be  sealed 
in  presence  of  witnesses,  and  it  gfenerally  specifies  what  accidents 
will  be  considered  as  preventing^  restitution.  But  otherwise  losses 
must  be  made  good  by  the  depositary.  The  rates  of  interest  are 
not  altered  from  those  established  bylaw,  whether  they  are  for  loans 
on  security  of  property,  or  personal  security  only. 

If  the  pledge  is  to  be  used  by  the  Depositary  the  debtor  does  not 
}(ay  any  interest.  If  the  pledge  is  a  slave-debtor,  the  labor  he  af- 
fords is  considered  sufficient  to  compensate  for  interest  of  money  lent 
As  pledges  are  in  most  instances  of  greater  value  than  the  sums  lent, 
it  follows  that  the  depositary  has  seldom  occasion  to  sell  them  in 
default  of  payment  by  the  debtor. 

Any  injury  sustained  by  a  pledge  wMch  has  been  used  by  the  de- 
positary must  be  made  good  by  him. 

The  depositary  may  not  sell  a  deposit  without  consulting  the  debt- 
or. But  at  any  time  he  may  mortgage  or  pledge  the  deposit  to  a 
third  person,  without  informing  the  debtor,  he  being  himself  respon- 
flible  for  any  damage  it  may  sustain.  A  debtor,  by  giving  notice  to 
the  head  man  of  the  district,  may  take  back  his  pledge  when  redeem- 
able, should  the  depositaiy  be  absent.  The  first  possessor  of  a  pledge 
has  the  right  to  the  greatest  share  of  a  debt,  should  the  debtor  have 
made  a  contract  with  a  second  person  on  the  same  pledge.  But  as  the 
creditor  is  generally  put  in  etctual  possession  of  the  pledge,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  second  person  if  he  be  deceived.  The  bw  however  divides 
it  betwixt  them,  the  first  receiving  two  thirds^  and  the  other  one 
thirds  while  the  debtor  is  punbhed  with  a  cudgelling.  But  should 
the  first  depositary  have  received  the  cash  in  hand,  then  the  second 
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claimant  gets  nothing,  and  sliould  he  even  carry  the  matter  belore  a 
court  of  law  he  cannot  recover  unless  the  debtor  has  property  in- 
dependent of  die  pledge,  which  Ae  first  depodtary  continues  to  hold 
in  possesion  for  the  full  amount  of  the  debt,  and  to  use  it^  ^should  it 
be  land,  or  other  property  wliich  by  use  may  noi  be  dissipated^ 

WAGES. 

Rent  of  any  kind  is  low  in  Siam,  since  rice  is  cheaper  there  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  country. 

The  hire  of  a  labourer  for  a  month  has  been  stated  at  six  rupees, 
but  what  it  may  be  at  the  present  time  I  cannot  say. 

COPARTNERSHIP. 

The  King  monopolizes  the  duef  portion  of  the  trade  in  his  domi- 
nions, consequently  there  is  little  scope  for  the  enterprise  of  his  sub- 
jects. None  of  the  ^ests  which  have  been  procured  contam  laws 
spedfically  applicable  to  trading  concerns.  Port  regalations  do  not 
come  under  the  head  of  law.  But  in  the  digest  are  some  decbioos, 
which  are  conndered  as  precedents.  These  cannot  well  be  here 
quoted. 

Copartners  are  liable  for  their  own  debts  only.  In  fact  Copart- 
nership is  not  controuled  or  affected  by  any  laws  save  those  which 
are  applicable  to  individuals,  and  this  unll  be  the  case  until  the  King 
and  his  courtiers  cease  to  monopolize  the  trade. 

SALES. 

A  purchaser  having  struck  a  bargain  deposits  part  of  the  priee  f  f 
the  goods  with  the  seller,  agreeing  to  return  within  a  given  penod. 
Should  the  seller  in  the  interim  dispose  of  the  goods,  he  forftnts  tiielr 
value  to  the  buyer.  Should  the  buyer  not  arrive  within  the  stipala- 
ted  time,  the  seller  has  it  in  his  option  to  sell  the  goods  and  retain 
the  deposit  of  the  intended  buyer.  A  person  who  is  found  selling 
lost  or  stolen  property  is  fined  the  value  thereof,  bendes  bdng  pun- 
ished as  the  law  may  direct.  Goods  purchased  openly  without  a  war- 
ranty may  not  be  returned  for  alleged  deficiency,  or  inferiority  of  qiut- 
ity.     False  sales  are  punished  as  theft.  Sales  and  transfers  of  hnM 
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property  are  made  by  written  deeds,  or  by  the  delivery  of  the  pro- 
perty and  title  deeds  to  the  buyer,  or  receiver,  in  presence  of  wit- 
nesses. 

CONTRACTS. 

A  contract  is  made  either  in  writing,  or  verbally,  but  in  either  case 
competent  witnesses  are  required  to  give  validity  to  the  deed.  A 
written  contract  cannot  be  entered  into  for  a  sum  less  than  four  baat 
(nearly  four  rupees.)  A  contract  under  any  form  is  hivalid  if  either 
party  should  have  happened  to  lie  under  a  l^^l  disability,  or  should 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  some  powerful  passion,  or  should 
have  been  coerced.  A  creditor  must  not  write  out  the  deed  with 
his  own  hand,  but  have  it  written  by  a  person  unconcerned  in  the 
transaction.  The  parties  in  a  contract  affix  their  marks  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deed,  and  then  touch  them  with  their  open  hands  before 
the  witnesses. 

The  contracting  party  generally  affixes  a  horizontal  mark,  which 
is  crossed  by  the  mark  of  the  party  to  whom  he  engages.  Deeds 
of  sale  of  land  are  cither  committed  to  paper  or  made  by  delivery  of 
the  title  deeds  in  presence  of  witnesses.  Secret  compacts  are  not 
uncommon  both  for  friendly  and  evil  purposes.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear tluO;  the  Siamese  have  any  societies  resembling  those  in  China 
as  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Milne.* 

When  persons  associate  for  the  purpose  of  planning  some  despe- 
rate acdon  they  take  arrack,  salt,  and  chillies,  which  having  mixed, 
they  draw  a  small  portion  of  blood  from  their  arms  and  let  it  drop 
into  the  mixture.  Their  swords,  especially  those  which  have  been 
used  in  war  and  have  been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  an  enemy,  are  struck 
in  the  vessel  holding  the  mixture.  They  next  invoke  all  tlie  Deities 
and  Spirits  within  the  ample  range  of  Siamese  mythology  to  witness 
the  compact,  and  to  visit  the  perjurer  with  interminable  evils.  The 
associates  lastly  taste  of  the  mystic  compound.  When  persons  only 
swear  to  befriend  each  other  on  all  occasions,  the  blood  letting  is 
omitted. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  G.  B.  and  1.  Vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

TAITATJNG  OR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  tenor  of  the  enactmentfi  which  ha^e  been  made 
for  the  punishment  of  corrupt  judg^es  and  th^  officers,  that  great 
pervertion  of  the  ends  of  justice  is  prevalent, — while  it  can  seuedf 
be  less  apparent  that  the  harsh  and  expensive  forms  Which  attod 
the  adminisitration  of  the  law  must  deter  numbers  from  suing  for 
their  riglit«.  By  these  combined  causes  the  Siamese  have  been  lit- 
tle benefited  by  the  labors  of  their  ancient  lawgivers. 

TATSAMO-AN* 

FirsL — 0/ Judges  and  Ifieir  corrupt  practices — 1 1  Chapters  fai  one 
Digest  are  dedicated  to  an  exposition  of  the  mal*practices  in  Courts 
of  Justice,  into  ii  hich  it  would  be  useless  here  to  enter.  It  is  only 
curious  to  observe  such  anxiety  manifested  by  lawgivers  of  Siam 
in  exposing  the  chicanery  of  these  Courts  to  the  public  eye,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  no  effectual  remedy  is  applied,  however  sudi  nav 
be  abstractly  inculcated  and  enacted  to  get  rid  of  the  mischirf. 

The  penal  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

A  judge  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  from  the  right  path 
by  any  arguments,  "  should  they  even  be  as  plaumble  as  those  vhidi 
Raja  Seengjia^  King  of  Lions,  used  when  he  seduced  to  his  partj 
the  mighty  Dog  of  the  forest  Cheeng  Chatck^  and  persuaded  him 
to  assist  in  destrojring  P,hra  Rdnasee  (Benares.)  For  if  he  thu 
acts  he  will  be  equally  confounded  as  that  King  of  Do^  was  when 
he  entered  that  region  (Benares)  along  vntli  Raja  Seeng,ha.  The 
King  of  that  country  having  heard  of  the  intended  confederated  at- 
tack, ordered  all  his  subjects  to  stuff  their  ears  with  cotton  that  they 
might  not  be  stunned  when  they  came  to  battle  by  the  roaring  of  the 
Lion.  But  Cheeng  Chawk  neglected  tliis  precaution,  and  wasstat- 
ncd  to  death  by  the  terrific  voice  of  the  King  of  Beasts." 

A  judge  will  be  disgraced  and  suffer  corporal  punishment,  with 
loss  of  office,  who  shall  be  convicted  of  compromising  a  suit,  he  beiiy 
at  the  time  aware  that  one  or  both  of  the  parties  have  be  en  wrought 
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ou  by  fear  to  withdraw  the  suit,  and  any  judge  or  officer  of  the  state, 
who  does  not  cheerfully,  as  well  as  uprightly,  disehai^ge  his  duty,  will 
be  dismissed.  All  such  will  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  those  they 
chose  tcr  employ  or  to  recommend  for  public  employment. 

An  unjuKt  judge  will  be  branded  on  the  forehead  by  seyend  slight 
cuts  of  a  sword,  and  will  thereafter  stand  on  the  pUory  [a  sort  of 
mock  impalement.]  Should  a  judge  without  cause  delay  to  settle  any 
matter  at  issue  he  will  be  liable  for  the  value  in  dispute  and  costs, 
and  he  will  be  disgraced  should  he  entertain  a  suit,  the  parties  in 
wluoh  reude  heycmd  his  jurisdiction.  Should  he  falsify  the  original 
memorial  of  a  party,  he  will  forfeit  the  value  of  tlie  property  in  dis« 
jHite,  and  pay  the  costs,  and  thereafter  he  put  in  chains. 

A  judge  will  be  dismissed  for  incapaciti/Lj  if  it  shall  be  proved 
against  him. 

When  the  King  suspects  that  any  of  his  Law  Officers  are  ignorant 
of  the  Codes  of  the  Kingdom  he  directs  the  P,hra  K,hlang  to  call 
them.  In  one  digest  it  is  related  that  the  chief  judge  Mdhosot  was. 
summoned  to  answer  for  alleged  incapacity.'  He  tried  to  get  off  by 
observing  that  he  ought  to  be  judged  by  a  reference  to  his  former 
recorded  decidons.  Before  the  Council  he  was  forced  to  hear  a  num- 
ber of  cases  stated,  and  ordered  to  decide  agreeably  to  the  Code  of 
the  Kingdom.  He  failed  in  one  or  two  instances  to  decide  according 
to  law.  The  next  day  he  was  again  called  on,  but  he  sent  notice 
that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  carry  law  books  in  his  hands,  and  that 
he  had  therefore  sent  in  lus  place  the  Lo^ung  Racka  tjkaAa^  the 
AHjhiya^  the  KJunm  see^  and  Sanghdn^  Officers  of  the  Tribunal. 
When  the  officers  had  reached  the  Council  they  declared  that  they 
had  never  studied  the  Kot  P^hra  Ayakaan  ''  The  Chief  Code".  His 
Majesty  thereafter  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  ignorance  of  his 
functionaries,  and  directed  copies  of  the  Code  to  be  made  out  for 
general  distribution. 

As  there  is  no  School  of  Law  in  Siam  it  will  often  happen  that 
an  officer  on  receiving  an  appointment  is  quite  ignorant  of  his  duty. 
The  King  orders  copies  to  be  given  to  his  officers,  and  it  is  through 
these  officers  that  the  people  procure  copies. 
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If  a  Complainant's  second  deposition  in  a  Criminal  Case  ccmtradicti 
the  origfinal  memorial  presented  by  him  to  the  judge,  he  iriB  be 
branded  on  the  forehead  and  be  ganged  through  the  Streets.  In  a 
Civil  Case  he  will  only  forfeit  his  suit. 

Parties  may  compromise  a  suit  already  commenced,  provided  the 
proposition  for  it  has  been  made  by  the  Defendant,  othenrise  the 
suit  goes  on,  and  judgment  is  passed,  and  the  Complainant  who  thus 
proposed  a  compromise  will  be  precluded  from  agun  produdi^  hb 
suit  in  Court. 

Complaints  wiU  be  rejected  should  it  appear  that  an  uncalled  for 
delay  of  three  months,  or  longer,  has  been  incurred  in  filing  them. 
Fort)'  days  will  in  all  ordinary  cases  be  deemed  a  suffid«nt  intemi, 
and  in  extraordinary  cases  three  years  will  be  admitted.  Hie  law 
varies  on  this  head,  and  it  opens  a  path  of  corruption  and  chlcinery 
which  its  officers  know  how  to  take  ftill  advantage  of. 

Persons  haying  had  complaints  or  suits  settled  in  a  competent  Court 
will  be  fined  if  they  take  them  to  one  within  another  juri8diclvm,liK 
right  of  appeal  being  still  ayulable. 

Persons  having  lost  property  by  thieves  must  prefer  their  com- 
phnnts  within  ten  months  at  farthest  after  the  loss  has  been  sostua- 
ed. 

A  female  suitor  may  employ  as  agents  or  advocates  any  one  witiun 
the  32  degrees  of  kin. 

If  nurried,  the  kitshtmd^s  relatives  connot  act  for  her,  and  in  fike 
manner  tlie  husband  requiring  an  advocate  may  not  employ  any  one 
of  his  wife's  relations,  but  one  from  amongst  the  32  degrees  of  kin 
6it  his  own  side. 

If  either  Complainant  or  Defendant  in  a  suit  shall  be  found  weir- 
ing a  talisman  or  charm  he  will  forfeit  his  suit.  A  Defendant  will 
not  be  permitted  to  parry  a  complaint  by  a  counter  one.  Hie  ori- 
ghial  matter  having  been  discussed,  his  will  be  attended  to. 

The  parties'  names  are  written  down  and  decisions  reeordedt  <9  * 
person  who  should  appear  oftener  than  thrice  as  a  complainsat  is 
treated  as  a  litigious  person.  Should  dther  party  call  a  competent 
decision  in  question  he  will  be  punished,  that  is  to  say,  should  supe- 
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rior  authority  adjudge  it.     [But  appeals  are  not  barred  where  al- 
lowable.] 

A  PybUkjhoo  or  Priest  having  a  dispute  with  a  brother  of  the  or- 
der must  prefer  his  memorial  in  Court  while  his  opponent  is  yet  a 
member  of  it,  and  not  afterwards,  when  he  may  hare  become  a  Lay- 
man : — and  a  Layman  who  neglects  to  prefer  a  suit  against  another 
lAyman  until  he  has  put  on  the  sacerdotal  garments  will  be  non- 
suited. 

*  Chamap,  Chak^laa  and  TJuxak  or  necromancers  and  mof^iciani 
*  will  not  be  heard  In  Court  as  accusers  of  those  who  hare  reason  to 
'  complain  against  them.'  A  person  having  a  cause  in  Court  and 
not  attending  on  prescribed  occasions  will  forfrit  his  suit,  or  if  it  be 
ft  crimmal  matter,  he  will  be  fined.  A  contempt  of  Court  is  pun- 
nished  by  fining. 

Parties  in  a  suit,  or  any  persons  connected  irith  a  cause  or  a  trial 
iwill  not  be  permitted  to  stay,  during  the  progress  of  either,  in  the 
house  of  the  judge,  nor  will  they  be  allowed  to  have  free  intercourse 
with  each  other.  In  all  suits  and  trials,  judges  are  to  throw  out  ir- 
relevant matter,  and  to  adhere  to  the  facts  chiefly  bearing  on  the 


Relatives  of  a  party  may  council  him  in  a  suit  at  issue. 

Should  a  judge  deem  it  advisable  to  refer  a  suit  to  a  higher  juris- 
^ction  than  his  own,  and  should  one  of  the  parties  decline  appear- 
ing before  tV,  he  forfdts  his  suit. 

A  priority  of  right  to  be  heard  is  acquired  by  apriority  in  filing  of 
a  suit.  But  in  general  a  judge  must  attend  to  the  Ekkjiwam  ayam 
matters  of  weighty  import  in  preference  to  the  Kjiwam  hak^hdn 
h€uxnpjien  or  inferior  matters. 

In  a. suit  which  respects  property  the  admission  of  being  in  the 
wrong  by  one  party  does  not  lessen  the  necessity  which  the  other  is 
under  of  proving  himself  to  be  in  the  right,  and  if  he  cannot  prove 
his  right  the  King  takes  one  third  of  the  issue. 
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The  Siamese  have  presidents  over  the  dedsions  and  consultations 
of  the  various  Courts.  But  they  have  no  distinct  Courts  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  criminal  cases.  The  King  who  is  Chau  Mii-ung  or 
lord  of  the  country  is  also  its  chief  judge.  To  him  appeals  can  be 
made  from  any  court,  and  hefore  passing  sentence  he  hears  the  de- 
bates of  the  law  officers.*  Governors  of  provinces  exercise  the  three- 
fold duty  of  rulers,  judges,  and  magistrates,  but  they  cannot  prevent 
appeals  and  complaints  from  reaching  the  King,  unless  with  the  con- 
nivance of  their  Coundls,  which  is  not  likely  to  happen  often,  since 
these  bfit  are  estabUshed  checks  on  their  conduct,  and  in  hxt^  spies. 

These  Governors  are  called  Chad  Mh-ungf  or  lord  of  the  dis- 
tricts or  Countries.  They  govern  by  rights  participate  with  the  Kin^ 
in  the  revenues,  impose  fines,  levy  extraordinary  taxes,  and  are,  in 
fact,  despotic  to  such  an  extent  as  shall  not,  they  believe,  subject  them 
to  punitiiment  from  the  court.  When  they  disgrace  themselves,  thej 
are  frequently  supplanted  by  Parangs  who  are  officers  of  an  inferior 
rank,  and  who  govern  agreeably  to  positive  and  specific  instructions 
transmitted  from  court.    They  have  fixed  salaries. 

The  late  raja  of  Ligor,  was  a  Cha&  Mu^ung^  which  may  account 
for  the  general  independence  he  displayed  since  the  invasion  by  him 
of  Ked&h  in  1822. 

» 

A  Chad  Mi!i-ung  is  considered  as  lowering  himself  if  he  trades. 

But  he  evades  it  by  trading  in  the  name  of  one  of  his  household. 

The  tities  of  the  officers  of  Justice  vary  considerably  at  Afferent 
periods. 

The  following  list  has  been  made  out  from  statements  in  the  di- 
gests of  the  number  and  rank  of  officers  who  at  various  periods  hare 

*  <*  The  King  is  chief  iadge  In  his  Capital 

''All  appeals  go  to  the  Resident  of  the  tribunal  there,  the  Yomrat  pTon- 
marfit]  he  siU  in  the  King  palace,  he  Judges  in  the  king's  abseiiee,aa<pH 
lying  to  the  king.  In  the  case  of  the  kings  absence  the  proceedings  resem- 
ble those  in  the  provincial  courts  j  the  king  examines  all  the  opittioos  and 
questions  and  then  relevance  before  he  passes  judgment."— X.  de  la  Loo- 
bere*s  Slam,  p.  88. 

t  Louberecbap.  iv. 
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held  courts.  Tbere  are  no  schools  for  law  in  Sianiy  any  officer  of 
the  required  rank  may  become  a  judge,  howeyer  ignorant  he  may  be 
of  the  law,  and  accorcBngly  the  King  imds  it  requiate  to  issue  fre- 
quent orders  to  enforce  the  study  of  the  Koi  p^hrd  ayakaau  on  all 
engaged  in  distributing  justice.  Many  of  the  officers  noted  in  this 
list  occasionally  held  appointments  unconnected  with  law,  but  the 
truth  i5,  a  Siamese  officer  must  do  what  he  is  ordered,  however  in- 
congruous vdth  his  previous  habits  the  specific  avocation  may  be. 
The  two  great  law  officers  are 

2  >  P,hra  Satsadee,  or  judges  of  the  right  and  left  hand. 

Chad  P,hreea  Yommaraat  is  supreme  judge  under  the  King  in 
criminal  matters. 

P,hra  P,hoottha-ong,  supreme  judge  in  the  ecclesiastical  court. 
P,hra  Sadet,  Governor  of  the  city ;  who  settles  common  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Priesthood. 

A  bench  in  the  San  Loang  or  supreme  court  is  seldom  composed 
of  more  than  eight  judges,  and  Coundllors."^  Hiose  which  follow 
are  noticed  in  the  Kot  PJira  Ayakaan  (digest)  after  it  has  been 
ordered  that  the  Chau  Krom  and  Pakit  Krom^  two  officers  of  high 
rank,  "will  see  that  the  nation  is  made  acqwunted  with  the  laws,'* 

Assembled  in  the  San  Loang. 

1 .  1P,hra  Kjiiro  P,hee  raam.  President 

2.  Lo-ang  Yaana  p,hak,kaat 

3.  Lo-ang  Thepp,ha  Rachada 

4.  Lo-ang  T,hamiuasaiit 

5.  K,hdn  Raat  P,hanit  chai 

6.  K,hiin  Ayachak 

7;     K,hun  Loang  P,lu'a  krai  see 

8.  Kjhiin  Ratcha  rectliai-ion 

9.  K,hiin  T,heppha  aya 

*  ^  The  whole  tribunal  properly  eonsisis  only  of  a  single  officer,  for  he 
alone  has  ibe  deliberate  voice,  while  all  couaseliors  have  oolyaconsaltatiTe 

voice. 

^  The  Pruident  is  the  Governor,  and  after  the  Commander  of  the  Garri* 
sons  of  his  district  CCommandiog  in  Chief."}— M.  de  la  Loabere,  p.  82. 
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Officers  assembled  in  an  inferior  Court,  P,lira  see  Mahosot,  Pre* 
sident, — 

1.  Lo-ang  Racha  Thada 

2.  Lo-ang  Atthaya 

3.  K,fa&i  Pjhetchana  thep 

4.  K,hiin  see  Sangkaa 

5.  The  K,hdm  or  Recordery  or  Reporter. 

The  Pyhreea  Maha  t&pparaat  Chattee  Sdreeirong^  P,hong8a  p^hak- 
dee  badeen  th&n. 

He  guides  the  helm  of  state  when  the  King  is  absent. 

At  a  term  held  in  the  year  of  the  Siamese  Era  Chdnla  Sakkamt 
1146  [A.  D.  1788]  the  following  officers  were  present. 

1.  Chau  Pyhriya  P,het  phee  chai 

2.  P,hra  Laksa  Montheeyan 

3.  Kjhdn  see  Rachabdt  K,hdm  or  Reporter. 

And  on  another  oocanon  were  assembled  in  the  supreme  Court. 
P,hreea  Maha  Rachakhro,  President, 

1.  P,hra  k,hro  wecchet 

2.  P,hra  K,hro  p,hee  raam 

3.  P,hra  See  Mahosot 

4.  Lo-ang  S,hammasaat 

5.  Lo-ang  Yaa  Prakaat 

The  Khiim  or  Reporter. 
In  M.  De  La  Loubere's  Hist.  Relat.  of  Siam  are  the  foUowiaf 
names  and  tides,*  of  officers  of  a  tribunal  of  ju6tice,  to  which  hire 
been  added  some  explanations  by  me. 

1.  "  Ocya  tchaou  menanff^^  (President.) 

2.  "  Oe  pra  helar  [Ik  p,hra  palat;] 

3.  "  Ocprajokebatesrjik  p,hra  yokkabaat]  a  land  of  Attor- 
ney General  and  spy  on  the  Governor. 

4.  '*  Oe  yra  pcun'*  [dk  p,hni  pun]  Commands  the  Garrison. 

5.  "  Oc  pra  maha  taV^  [dk  p,hra  malia  t,hai]  Keeper  of  the 
Military  census. 

6.  <<  Oc  pra  sassedV^  [&k  p,hra  satsadee]  Keeper  of  the  census 

^  Ph.  in.  c,  i. 
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of  the  people.    He  begins  to  write  down  the  names  of  children 
when  they  are  3  or  4  years  old. 

7.  "  Oc  lowiHg  meiiang*^  [&k  Io*ang  mi^ung]  Superintendent  of 
Police. 

8.  "  Oc  louang  vang*^  [^  lo-ang  wang]  Governor  of  the  Palace* 

9.  "  Oc  lO'Uang  peng''  [^  lo-ang  p^heng]  Keeper  of  Criminal 
Law  records  and  pronouncer  of  a  judge^s  sentence  on  a  convicted 
person. 

10.  '^  Ak  h'Ung  clang^'  Store  keeper.  Agent  for  the  King  in 
private  mercantile  transactions. 

11.  "  Oe  lotiang  cauca'^  Inspector  of  foreigners.  '*  Oc  counne 
coeng*'*  Provost. 

12.  "  Oc  CwAMW  prayahaaV  Keeper  of  the  Prisons  or  Cages 
of  bamboo. 

13.  '*  Oceounne  narim**  Governor  of  the  Elephant  Train.  - 

14.  '*  Oc  counne  not  rang*^  Surveyor  for  Elephants. 

Officers  of  a  Tribuni^l'*^  at  the  capital  take  precedence  of  those  of 
all  other  Courts  in  the  kingdom. 

JUSTICIARY  FORMS. 

The  Justiciary  forms  in  Siam  have  been  in  part  correctly  defiticd 
by  "  Loubere."    Tlie  wliole  are  as  follows : — 

A  Petition  or  Memorial  is  presented  to  the  judge,  who  gives  it  to 
his  clerk  to  read.  The  Petition  is  copied  and  read  to  tiic  Com- 
plainant. The  origuial  is  sealed  wltli  prepared  clay,  and  an  impres- 
sion made  on  the  clay  by  the  nail  of  the  Complainant's  finger.  It  is 
then  laid  a»de.  The  clerk  makes  another  copy,  or  rather  an  ex« 
tract  or  a  sort  of  Subpoena,  and  sends  it  to  the  Defendant. 

The  case  is  reported  to  the  superior  judges ;  they  attend  whcv.  tiic 
case  comes  on ;  and  the  Defendant  is  examined  to  see  how  near  his 

*  Because  "  the  right  hand  is  more  honorable  than  the  lelt,  the  floor  op- 
posite to  the  door  more  honorable  than  the  sides ,  the  sides  more  than  the 
vail  where  the  door  is,  and  the  wall  which  is  on  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sits 
on  the  floor,  more  honorable  than  that  on  bis  left  hand  :  in  the  tribunals  no 
persons  sit  on  the  bench  which  is  fixed  to  the  wall  directly  opposite  to  the 
door,  except  the  President  who  alone  has  a  determinative  voice. 

^  The  Councillors  (Counsellors)  who  only  have  a  consultative  voice  are 
seated  on  the  lower  benches  along  the  side  walls,  and  the  other  officers  along 
the  wail  of  the  side  where  the  door  is."  — M.  de  la  Loubcrc  biam,  p  56. 
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deposition  coincides,  or  if  it  disa^ees  with,  the  original  deposidoD 
by  tlie  Complainant.  Tlie  defendant's  deposition  being  finidied  and 
written  down,  it  is  sealed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Petition  of  the 
Complainant.  The  Defcjidant  is  then  cross-que^ioned  to  see  if  he 
will  contradict  liimseif.  Parties  are  adrbed  to  reconcile  mattcn. 
No  reconciliation  taking  place,  the  depositions  are  read  aloud. 

If  the  Defendant  pleads  in  the  wrong  the  matter  is  imme&tely 
dedded  on ;  if  not,  copies  of  the  depositions  are  taken  by  a  proper 
officer  to  the  houses  of  the  witnesses,  and  these  having  been  tiliea 
to  a  Bhoodhist  Temple  and  duly  sworn  in  there  fty  a  Priest^  the/ 
are  examined  by  the  officer  in  presence,  generally,  of  the  Cdnipliia- 
ant,  and  such  persons  as  he  may  have  brought  with  him.  The  par- 
ties are  kept  near  tiie  Court  House  and  stricUy  watched.  On  the 
day  appointed  the  depositions  of  the  parties  who  are  present  are  retd 
before  the  judges.  They  put  such  questions  to  the  parties  as  they 
think  fit ;  but  the  witnesses  are  not  called  on  again.  The  inferior 
judges  give  their  opinions  in  writing ;  and  the  chief  judge  passes  sen- 
tence after  having  examined  their  grounds  of  decision.  Appeals 
niny  be  made  to  the  King,  and  from  one  Provincial  Court  to  another 
and  higher  one.* 

^   ^  The  Sramese  have  only  one  style  for  both  Civil  and  Criminal  lav. 

**•  All  processes  are  in  writing. 

^  Governors  of  provinces  examine  the  Petition  and  reject  it  or  admit  it 
as  it  may  appear  to  bim  just  or  unjust.  He  can  even  chastise  the  PeiitioDcr. 
This  is  to  prevent  any  rash  process  being  begun. 

^  The  Governor  docs  not  appear  until  all  preliminaries  have  been  adljast- 
cd. 

^  The  opinions  which  are  all  consultative  are  written  down  ;  the  Qerk 
reads  the  depositions  and  evidence  in  absence  of  the  Governor. 

^  The  process  being  tl\us  prepared  and  the  council  standing  in  presence 
nr  the  Governor,  the  Clerk  reads  to  him  the  process  and  the  opinioos  of  the 
difTercnt  oi&ccrs.  The  Governor,  if  he  thinks  proper,  takes  objection  to  opi- 
nions and  questions  the  authors  of  them  as  to  the  reasons  for  their  opini- 
ons.  Then  he  pronounces  in  general  terms  the  judgment  according  to  Liv. 

^  Then  Oc  Lo~uang  Peng  reads  aloud  the  law  of  the  case.  Bat  they  ne- 
ver follow  the  law,  and  prefer  the  equity  side  of  the  case.  The  judgment  is 
set  down  in  writing.  But  the  King's  Attorney  General  or  Joksbat  [Yok- 
khabat]  states  to  the  Court  when  he  thinks  fit  bis  opinion  of  the  justice  or 
otherwise  of  the  decision. 

^  A  Law  Agent  or  person  assisting  a  suitor  must  be  at  least  his  coosia 
germs  n. 

^  Torture  is  used  where  proof  is  awanting. 

^  Appeals  are  made  Trom  Province  to  Province  occasionally.  These 
arc  always  allowed,  but  were  very  expensive. 
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EXPENCES  OF  PROCESS. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  expences  attending  a  suit  amount  to  from 
12  to  30  baat  or  from  15  to  3Ji  rupees. 

The  person  non-suited  pays  all  expences. 

The  items  or  fees  are  collected  on  memorials — ^the  sealing  of  these 
— ^permission  to  give  security — on  receiving  of  evidences — examina- 
tion of  witnesses — and  ia  the  judges  for  their  personal  ea*pence9 
while  a  suit  endtires. 

Bail  is  not  admissible  in  criminal  cases.  But  by  payment  of  cer- 
tain fees  the  accused  may  relieve  himself  from  some  of  the  sufferings  to 
n-hich  aU  indicted  persons  are  exposed  previous  to  trial,  not  except- 
ing torture  to  extort  confession. 

The  fees  noted  are 

Rupees  or 
1.     Permission  to  find  bail  (in  civil  cases,      4  Baat. 

CRIMINAL  CASES. 

2.  Exemption  from  leg  irons, 4     „ 

3.  Do.        from  body  chsdns, 4     „ 

4.  Do.         from  the  iron  neck  collar^    . .      4     „ 

5.  Registrar's  fee, 1  J-  ,>  * 

**'  The  proofs  where  the  other  evidence  is  iosuflicient  are  by  fire,  water, 
Tomits,  tigers.  The  king  only  posses  sentence  of  death,  or  his  special  con- 
ferences."— M.  De  la  Loubere,  p.  87. 

*"  M.  De  la  Loubere  in  his  Hist.  Relat.  of  Siam  p.  163  of  Appendix,  gives 
the  following  '^  aecount  of  the  charges  of  Justice"  in  his  time. 

1.  When  the  Judge  receives  the  first  Petition,  ..         ..     llivre." 

2.  The  Judge  Tchaou  Menang  [Chau  Muang]  counts  the  lines 

and  the  cancellings  and  affixes  his  seal  to  the  Petition, .    3    „ 

3.  He  sends  the  Petition  to  one  of  the  Councillors  but  gen- 

erally totheNai  of  the  parties  to  examine,  and  to  shew 
the  dwelling  places  of  both  the  sureties  of  the  parties. . .     1    ,, 
4«    To  the  person  who  goes  to  summon  parties  to  attend  at  the 

Hall  of  Justice, 3    „ 

5.  If  he  must  stop  a  night  on  the  road,  4    » 

6.  Parties  ifallowed  to  give  bail,  one  sscuHty  for  each  Cor 

surety.)  The  Judge  gets,  16  i  ,a 

ThcClerlt,  3^ ''^    « 

7.  Copying  the  reasons  of  the  two  parties  to  present  to  the 

judge.  To  the  Judge,    3i  |. 

TolhcClerk,     3$       ^    » 
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Nearly  10  pence. 
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Chapter  XIV. 
CRIMINAL  LAW.* 

The  government  of  Siam  is  wholly  despotic  and  the  nod  of  ma^ 
jesty  is  sufficient  to  abrogate  the  wisest  laws  and  to  seal  the  fete  of 
a  victim  ;  nor  can  justice  there,  from  th|  laxity  of  prindple  existing 
amongst  the  men  in  authority,  flow  in  a  smooth  channel  even  where 
not  checked  l)y  any  politic  or  malignant  feelings  actuating  the  Sove- 
reign. 

The  Chinese  are  notorious  in  the  east  for  the  exercise  <^  judicial 
cruelties,  inconsistent  certainly  in  some  measure  witli  the  state  of 
civilization  to  which  they  have  arrived,  and  with  their  freedom  from 
fanaticism,  but  perfectly  according  with  the  placid  selfishness  wluch 
marks  every  feature  of  their  character. 

The  Siamese  are  a  far  less  refined  people,  but  their  punishments 
do  not  on  the  whole  appear  of  quite  so  derilish  a  charactar,  and  it  is 
known  that  pride  has  not  yet  steeled  their  minds  against  many  hu- 
mane feelings.  We  must  lay  the  formation  of  the  criminal  code  and 
its  punishments  to  the  charge  of  their  more  barbarous  ancestcms, 

8.  To  the  Clerk  who  goes  to  hear  the  depositions  and  note 

them  down.         3    i» 

If  he  should  have  to  stop  a  day  or  a  night  on  the  road,    . .     4    ^ 

9.  If  several  witnesses  are  examined  for  each  party,  he  takes, 

for  each,  ••         ••         ••         ••         ••         ••      *ij 

10.  Copies  of  the  depositions  or  examinations  of  the  two  parties 

for  handing  up  to  the  judge.  To  the  Judge,    4  /  q 

Cleric,     4$         ••  »  » 

1 1 .  The  Governor  or  Judge  to  sit  in  the  Hall  of  Justice,        • .  5  ^ 

12.  Each  of  the  other  individuals  on  the  bench  or  Ocpra,     ..  5  „ 

13.  TheOkLouang, ^  r* 

14.  The  Registrar,          3  , 

15.  Collation  for  the  Coancillors.         3  9 

and 

16.  When  the  law  has  to  be  consulted. 

To  the  Councillor  expounding  or  reading  it,  called  Pang,    8   9 

17.  Articles  expendQd  during  the  suit, 

^  .  *v  1 .  White  cloth,  all  5  ells  long. 

^  «  J  2.  5  lbs.  of  Rice. 

SL"?  f  3.  A  taper  of  yellow  wax. 

^  a  \  4.  Five  quids  of  areca  and  betel  leaf. 

^  5»  \     6.    Two  jars  of  arrack. 
^  ^     7    Some  flowers  and  a  mat. 
**  I  have  not  put  this  part  of  the  subject  under  a  separate  part  because 
(he  Civil  apd  Criminal  laws  o(3iam  are  puxed  up  together. 
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whose  system  was  afterwards  to  be  softened  and  corrected  by  the 
mild  and  merciful  tenet  of  Booddhism. 

As  before  observed  the  course  of  justice  is  neariy  alike  in  both 
dvil  and  and  crindnal  matters,  as  obsenred  by  M.  D.  L.  Loubere  in 
his  day. 

The  King  is  the  supreme  judg^e  in  his  dominions,  and  hb  fiat 
alone  sanctions  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  a  judge,  and  in 
general  sentence  is  pronounced  by  him.  But  he  may  delegate  his 
power  of  life  and  death  to  a  viceroy  or  commissioner,  and  as  the 
latter  has  two  associates  in  his  power  he  is  somewhat  restrained  by 
them. 

Their /irmci/i^  is  to  consider  the  accused  as  guilty  until  proved 
innocent,  and  therefore  their  prisoners  are  treated  with  the  utmost 
Iiarsliness. 

Various  unjustifiable  methods  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  induce 
confession,  such  as  gagging,  thumb  screwing,  squeezing  of  the  head 
betwixt  blocks,  and  pummelling  with  the  elbows. 

COMPLAINANT  AND  DEFENDANT  IN  A  SUIT, 

May  respectively  challenge  witnesses  mutual  evidences  having  been 
once  questioned  by  either  of  the  parties,  or  on  the  behalf  of  either, 
may  not  thereafter  be  challenged.     He  who  challenges  will  general"  * 
]y  be  nonsuited.    The  law  inculcates  the  expediency  of  the  least 
possible  delay  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  civil  as  well  as  cri- 
minal cases.     WitneMsei  not  being  obtainable^  the  law  ordains  proof 
by  various  ordeals  as  before  stated,  and  a  party  refusing  such  tests  is 
generally  non-suited,  such  are  the  ordeal  by  fire,  where  the  person 
passes  over  a  ditch  filled  with  live  embers,  with  uncovered  feet ;  by 
melted  lead,  or  boiling  oil,  into  which  he  thrusts  his  hand  ;  by  water, 
into  which  the  parties  plunge,  he  being  successful  who  remains  long- 
est under  it,  if  indeed  they  be  not  both  actually  suffocated  ;  exposure 
to  wild  beasts ;  administering  of  drugs  and  watching  their  effects. 
But  women  in  a  pregnant  state  are  not  subjected  to  ordeals  until  af- 
ter delivery. 

It  seems  only  in  special  cases  Uiat  witnesses  are  subject  to  ordeal^ 
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and  where  afiparent  or  oonifictiiig'  testiiiiODy  is  dtsooreredy  the  mere 
circumstance 'of  an  eyidence  not  corroborating'  the  statemeitf  of  a 
party  will  not  sobject  him  to  the  ordeaL  Cases  are  faowerer  often 
postponed  where  evidences  are  awaatin^. 

A  party  in  a  siut  or  action  who  is  found  to  hare  tampered  with  aa 
evidence  is  nonsuited,  and  puusbed  by  fine,  to  the  amount  of  the 
suit,  and  attendant  costs. 

A  party  who  declines  entering  a  pagoda  to  take  an  oath,  is  deem- 
ed to  have  lost  his  suit,  or,  if  a  criaunal  matter,  to  be  culpable. 

P^e  kjkooj  or  priests,  when  called  on  as  witnesses  do  not  take 
an  oath,  provided  they  are  retpeetahie  in  ckaraeter,  Th^  seUom 
make  verbal  replies  but  merely  affirm  or  deny  set  questions  by  mo- 
tions of  the  taraphat,  or  fiui  of  palm  leaves,  one  of  the  badges  of  the 
order ;  they  raise  it  in  affirming  and  drop  it  in  denying. 

Any  judge  or  officer  concerned  in  administering  justice  wiD  be 
degraded  and  pumshed  should  it  be  proved  that  he  had  suM^^ed 
opium  and  drunk  spirituous  liquors  with  a  person  detained  in  a  sait 
or  action,  because  parties  are  kept  near  the  Ck)urt  and  watched 
that  they  may  have  as  little  intercourse  before  trial  as  possible  with 
others  concerned.  Confesoon  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  supei cedes 
the  necessity  of  trial ;  but  in  crinunal  actions,  not  being  for  a  M^ra- 
ial  qffencey  or  one  of  magnittidey  it  entitles  the  person  oonfesring  to 
have  a  reduction  of  one  half  made  in  the  fine  commensurate  with 
his  offence. 
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EEASONS  FOR  EXCLUDING  WITNESSES'* 


Persons  excluded. 


Reasons  for  Exclosion. 


II 


12 


13 


14 


15 

16 
17 


18 
19 


1 

Persons  refusing  to 
give  eridence. 

2 
3 

4 

Drunkards. 
Opium  smokers  & 
Gamblers. 
Goldsmiths. 

5 

Virgins  or  unmar- 
ried persons. 

6 

7 

Notoriously      bad 
character. 
Irrascible. 

8 

Shoemakers. 

9 
10 

Executioners. 
Beggais. 

Potters. 


Pregnant  Women 


Women  whose  pro- 
fession is  dancing  and 
stage  playing. 

Widow  of  a  third 
husband. 

Deaf  persons. 

The  blind. 

Persons  who  have 
reached  70  years  of 
age. 

Children  under  se- 
ven years  of  age. 

Persons  at  the 
pointof  or  near  their 
death. 


But  he  is  detained  and  punished  should  it  be 
proved  that  he  knows  any  thing  about  the  mat- 
ter at  issue. 

Sufficiently  obvious. 
Do. 

Because  they  are  aU  addicted  to  pilfering 
part  of  the  gold  entrusted  to  them. 

Virgins  and  unmarried  women.  Because 
their  minds  are  wandering  in  quest  of  a  husband 
and  therefore  apt  to  be  swayed  inany  direciion. 

Clear  enough. 

Because  they  are  considered  as  having  no 
controul  over  their  speech. 

Because  of  mean  degree  in  society  [a  rule  di- 
rectly derived  from  the  Hindoos.] 

Because  cruel. 

Because  being  in  want  they  are  obious  to 
bribery. 

On  account  of  a  story  in  the  Bali  work  Chun- 
na  Khosokka  of  a  Prince  who  having  an  un- 
dutiful  son  sent  him  with  a  note  to  a  Potter 
directing  him  to  kill  the  bearer.  The  latter 
gave  the  note  to  his  brother  who  took  it  and  was 
seized  by  the  Potter  and  slain.  The  son  who 
escaped  was  a  Deva  who  had  risen  by  his  vir- 
tue from  the  state  of  a  beggar. 

Because  their  minds  are  not  at  rest  and  they 
are  subject  to  sudden  aflfections  mental  and  bo- 
dily. 

Because  all  their  actions  and  words  are  for 
applause. 

Not  clearly  explained.  Seems  to  have  arisen 
from  some  superstitious  belief,  or  pr^udice  of 
the  Hindus  against  a  widow  marrying  again. 

Not  explained,  otherwise  than  because  they 
cannot  hear  questions. 

Because  considered  as  in  their  dotage.  Na- 
tives of  the  East  appear  sooner  to  feel  the  effects 
of  old  age  than  those  of  Europe. 

Obvious  enough. 


Do. 


^  The  Siamese  say  that  P,hra  Phoott,ha  Kosa ;  who  I  And  to  be  the  Bud- 
dha Gosa  of  the  Ceylonese  Mahawansoj  introduced  these  prohibitions  into 
Siam. 
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20 


21 
22 


23 


24 


25 


26 
27 
28 


29 


80 
81 


82 


Persons  excluded. 


Reasons  for  Exclasion, 


83 


Adulterers. 


Clerks. 

Fatherless  children, 
or  rather  children  who 
cannot  tell  who  their 
rather  was. 

Persons  who  can- 
not count  or  reckon 
up  figures  to  10. 

Those  who  are  ig- 
norant of  the  five  and 
tho  eight  offences. 

Those  who  cannot 
discriminate  betwixt 
good  and  evil  in  so- 
ciety. 

Persons  who  speak 
eonftisedly. 

Persons  engaged  in 
stage  performances. 
Persons  who  are  not 
sufficiently  instructed 
in  the  duties  of  life  as 
to  be  admissable  into 
the  order  of  Priests. 

Persons  who  can- 
not read. 

Tumblers. 

Persons  who  give 
medicine  to  create  a- 
bortion. 

Undutiful  children 
who  give  abusive  lan- 
guage or  beat  their 
Parents. 

Hermaphrodites. 


Because  when  convicted  of  the  offence  of  a- 
dultery  are  disgraced  by  having  their  heads  sha- 
ved, being  dressed  in  a  fish  net,  and  bariog 
bunches  of  scarlet  flowers  stuck  above  their  ears 
and  then  being  gonged  or  drummed  through  Uie 
town. 

Because  they  will  do  any  thing  for  money. 

Mot  explained. 


Do* 


Obvious  enough. 


Do. 


Obvious. 

For  the  same  cause  as  women  perfonoers 
are  excluded. 
Obvious  as  in  Nos.  24  and  25. 


Not  explained.  The  evil  of  sudi  a  straoge 
exception  is  not  felt  much  in  Siani  since  almost 
all  can  read. 

The  same  perhaps  as  for  Nos.  23  and  27. 

Obvious. 


Do. 
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ON  EVIDENCE,  OR  T.HAT  PHRIYAN. 

From  the  preceeding  table  it  wiQ  be  seen  that  the  Siamese  digests 
disdnfuish  with  great  minuteness  and  no  mean  degree  of  sense  and 
justice,  the  classes  of  persons  to  whose  testimony  credit  can  most 
safely  be  g^ven,  and  those  against  which  valid  exceptions  will  be  held 
good  in  law. 

Those  who  are  most  competent  are,  priests,  who  are  versed  in 
Bali  learning,  this  qualificatioti  being  a  consequence  of  the  ease  with 
which  laymen  can  gain  admission  to  the  priesthood.  Chrammana- 
chan,  or  persons  of  the  Brahnunical  tribe  who  are  skilled*  in  the 
sciences  (by  which  are  here  meant  astrology  and  arithmetic) ;  spirit- 
ual guides ;  men  of  birth  and  rank,  of  reputed  good  character ;  lay- 
men who  liavc  been  priests ;  and  in  general  any  subject  (against 
whom  the  law  does  not  take  exception)  of  good  character ;  and  who 
is  punctual  in  his  performance  of  religious  duties. 

The  following  is  another  list  of  incompetent  witnesses ;  it  does  not 
differ  much  from  that  already  given. 

1.  Contemners  of  religion. 

2.  Debtors ;  under  the  supposition  that  their  poverty  lays  them 
open  to  bribery. 

3.  Slaves,  and  near  relatives  of  parties  interested  in  a  suit. 

4.  Intimate  friends  of  parties. 

5.  Inmates  in  the  house  of  a  party  concerned. 

6.  Idiots,  and  persons  mentally  imbecile,  whether  naturally  so  or 
from  the  effects  of  disease. 

7.  Those  who  do  not  abhor  and  refrain  from  the  commission  of 
the  foUo^ng  cardinal  sins,  viz.  Murder ;  theft ;  adultery ;  lying ; 
drunkenness ;  breaking  of  prescribed  futs ;  and  lastly,  the  sin  of  re- 
clming  or  reposing  on  the  mat  or  couch  of  a  priest,  a  parent,  or  a 
spiritual  guide ;  or  generally  of  treating  these  in  a  manner  in  any 
way  disrespectful. 

8.  Gamesters. 

9.  Vagabonds,  vagrants,  persons  having  no  fixed  domicile. 

£ 
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10.  Phedchakhaak  or  executioners,  because  hard  hearted  lad 
fearless. 

]  1.  Empirics.  We  may  judge  by  this  term  of  the  degree  of  im- 
portance which  the  Siamese  Faculty  of  medidne  attach  to  them- 
selves. The  most  sldlful  of  the  body  cannot  avoid  the  charge  of  ir* 
rant  empericism,  although  had  the  geidus  for  the  sctenee  of  phyne 
existed,  the  Siamese  might  have  used  thdr  text  books,  which  are  of 
ancient  origin,  with  more  advantage  to  thdr  patients  dian  they  hut 
done.  There  are  no  Schools  for  oAedicine  in  Siam ;  and  eo  hnig  as 
supersdlaon  places  more  fiiith  in  astrological  mummery  than  in  pbj- 
ric,  there  is  no  temptations  to  lead  the  practitioner  finom  his  easy 
ooume,  in  which  study  and  reflection  Iiave  scarody  any  share. 

12.  Performers  in  theatrical  exhibitions.  Their  profesdon  be- 
ing deemed  rather  disreputable. 

13.  Kathl]i«e  or  hermaphrodites.  I  suppose  as  Uiey  cannot  be 
sworn  either  as  a  male  or  female. 

14.  Strolling  musicians,  and  singers  for  the  reasons  given  un- 
der class  12. 

1$.     Strolling  shampooing  Doctors,     do.  &c., 

16.     Women  of  bad  fame,  cause  obvious. 

17-  Blacksmiths.  It  is  rather  singular  to  find  so  importaot  a 
class  of  liandicraAsmen  excluded  firom  a  right  of  this  nature.  But  it 
would  seem  that  the  exclusion  is  founded  on  a  belief  in  Siam  that 
most  of  their  bladssmiths  are  dishonest. 

18.  Rok,ha  p,hayat.  Persons  labouring  under  any  loathsome 
and  incurable  disease.  Here  superstition  has.overbalanced  reason. 
For  tiie  Sumese  cannot  otherwise  account  for  this  exdunon  than  by 
affirming  that  those  labouring  under  a  oruel  malady  *are  suffering  the 
just  punishment  due  for  offences  committed  in  a  prior  state  of  exii- 
tence. 

Expiation  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  moral  or  dril  code,  for 
P,Ar0  Pkom  Chau  tjkee  or  the  God  of  earthy  (he  ree&ribug  ^trity 
writes  the  eril  actions  of  men  on  a  dogskin  parchment,  and  thor 
virtuous  deeds  on  a  golden  scroll,  and  when  their  immortal  <sou]8  are 
just  separating  from  their  bodies,  the  two  volumes  are  opened.  Shooid 
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the  good  deeds  outweigh  the  evil  ones,  the  happy  spirit  ascends  to 
one  of  the  twenty  two  heavenly  spheres  ;  if  they  should  prove  light- 
er, it  Ms  down  to  hell  or  naipk.  But  if  its  rins  have  been  of  no 
grent  magnitude,  yet  not  counterhalanced  by  a  suffidenqr  of  good 
actions,  it  migrates  into  the  body  of  some  human  being,  or  animal. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  belleved,that  the  soul  chooses  that  sort  of  ani- 
mal for  which  it  had  the  the  greatest  liidng  during  life,  or  to  which 
it  assimilated  in  character. 

19.  Personal  enemies  to  accused  persons  [cifUse  evident,]  or  to 
one  or  both  partaes  in  a  suit. 

20.  Children  under  7  years  of  age. 

21 .  Persons  whose  age  exceeds  70  years,  probably  from  supposed 
imperfection  of  memory. 

22.  Traducers  of  the  characters  of  others,  same  as  tiart. 

23.  Persons  labouring  under  any  sort  of  temporary  derangement 
of  mind,  [whether  violent  pasmons  are  included  b  not  specefied4] 

24.  [Chang  K(B*ak.  Shoemakers,  are  excluded  for  the  same 
reaaon  that  blacksmiths  are.  Perhaps  the  prejudice  came  ftom  Hin- 
doostan  where  it  prevails  in  force. 

25.  Beggars.     Since  open  to  corruption  from  their  poverty. 

26.  Braxiers. 

27-    Persons  convicted  of  theft. 

28.  Obstetricians. 

29.  Those  who  use  Kjhai^ha  and  Monira  or  incantations  and 
sorcery  are  to  be  rejected. 

The  fblloiring  b  the  CivU  and  Crinunal  oath  admiiustered  to  wit- 
nesses, with  the  mode  of  adnunistering  it.  It  has  been  noticed  be- 
fore that  persons  of  different  nations  residing  in  Siam ;  are  sworn 
agreeably  to  their  religious  tenets.  The' forms  attending  on  the  ad- 
ministering the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  are  different  in  some  de- 
gree from  those,  to  which  it  b  here  only  requisite  to  allude  although 
aU  foreigners  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

It  b  Imposed  annually  on  all  officers  during  the  5th.  month  at  the 
ceremony  of  bathing  the  king.*    The  practice  of  weighing  the  king 

*  The  King  bathes  in  bis  palace  and  cut  bis  own  bair.    Priests  are 
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is  not  extant  in  Siam.  But  they  have  an  idea  in  general  in  the  oottii> 
try,  as  the  Chinese  have  also,  that  the  heaviest  man  b  &e  Inddest, 
and  this  induces  many  to  weig>h  themselves.  The  same  iancy  actaates 
the  Chinese  in  their  strennons  efforts  to  become  obese,  by  a  selection 
of  the  grossest  aliments.  The  Malays  adopt  the  same  notion,' aad  It 
certainly  is  in  many  cases  a  symptom  both  of  competence  and  com- 
placency.  But  with  all  this  panting  and  toiling  after  unwiddinesi 
these  several  people  do  not  like  that  a  stranger  shonld  pointedly  to* 
tice  it,  for  they  liave  a  strong  dread  of  the  effects  of  the  evil  ^e.  The 
ceremony  of  weighing  was  formerly  in  vogue  amongst  Mohametia 
princes  in  India. 

The  Chinese  sacrifice  a  dunghill  cock  after  examinations  have  been 
gone  through  and  when  they  aie  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  and  burn 
papers  on  which  gold  leaf  has  been  put  with  cerbun  written  charms. 

But  the  first  practice  is  a  species  of  ordeal,  or  divlnalion,  intended 
to  detect  perjury.  The  swearer  takes  an  axe  or  large  knife  and  en- 
deavours at  one  blow  to  sever  the  head  of  the  bird  from  its  body. 
If  he  should  fdl  in  doing  this  perfectly  a  presumption  of  his  guilt  is 
the  consequence.  The  parties  in  a  siut ;  and  the  prosecutor  and 
defendent  in  every  criminal  case ;  are  not  allowed  to  take  an  oath, 
since  their  assertions  would  merely  be  opposed  to  each  other.  But 
these  are  subject  to  the  ordeals,  which  when  demanded  by  a  party 
and  granted  often  supersede  all  other  eridence.  A  person  losing 
money  or  property  must  make  an  affidavit  or  oath  of  the  amount 

When  the  civil  and  criminal  oath  is  to  be  tendered  to  a  witness  he 
is  taken  to  a  monestery.  Five  incense  tapers  and  five  waxen  candles 
are  lighted,  and  placed  before  the  shrine  of  Boodd,ha, — also  fire 
bunches  of  flowers,  besides  parched  rice.  He  makes  three  obeisances 
to  the  image  of  that  deified  mortal.  The  invocation  of  die  chief 
deities  follows,  and  is  repeated  thrice  viz.,  namo,  tatsa,  B,hakk,hawato 


balhed  by  the  pious  parents  by  their  children,  and  all  ranks  ineladiJig  wo- 
men and  children,  throw  water  over  their  freinds  and  even  on  straogen 
and  passengers  in  the  Streets.  It  is  said  that  the  water  used  for  this  oc- 
casion by  the  King  is  brought  from  a  sacred  tank  near  the  sam  rie  y&t  in 
Ratphree  province  on  the  west  shore  of  the  guKol  Siam.  This  eostom  is 
ofHinduorigio. 
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Arahatto,  Sammasam,  P,hoot,t'utBa,  P,hoottfaang  Saranang  kachamee 
TyhammaDg  saranang  k,achaineey  8ang,khang  saranang  kba,chaiiiee* 
and  perhaps  the  priest  gives  him  a  sort  of  absolution,  consisting  in  his 
repeating  after  him  in  Bali  the  seenha  or  pit  seen,  or  the  eight  ob- 
servances orduned  for  priest  and  such  of  the  Laity  as  aspire  to  lead 
holy  lives. 

Panatee  pata,  wera  manee  nkk,ha  pat^hang  Samat,hee  yanee ;  not 
to  murder  or  conceive  malice. 

2.  At'heena  t,hana,  not  to  steal.  * 

3.  Kam6  soomeecha  chara  to  avoid  adultery  Ap^liramina  chiriya 
fornication  with  a  virgin  prohibited. 

4.  Moosa  wat,ha  &c.     To  avoid  folsehood. 

5.  Soora  Meraya  machi^ama  tyhathana,  drinking  of  spirituous 
liquors  forbidden. 

6.  Weekara  B,hochana,  not  to  eat  at  night. 

7*  Natchakee  taTa  teet  ta  weesookat,hatsana  mala  k,hand^aweeli 
panadjhara  namandana  weebho  sana  t,hana  &c.,  not  to  visit  dances 
or  attend  at  theatrical  exhibitions,  not  to  wear  flowers,  or  hold  them 
in  the  hand,  or  use  perfumes. 

8.  Ootcha  sayanamaha  sayana,  weranamee  &c.,  not  to  sit  on  the 
place,  or  couch  of  a  parent,  or  spiritual  guide.  Then  from  the  Hat- 
tamnan  is  repeated  the  invocation  of  all  the  deities  and  spirits  in 
thdr  mythology  beginning  Sak,he  kam6  charoop^  kheereeseek,ha 
rattat^  Sec.  There  is  no  holy  water  swallowed,  as  is  customary  amongst 
the  Hindus.  But  it  is  administered  when  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
king  is  to  be  tendered. 

The  witness  then  repeats  in  the  manner  he  best  can  the  following 
oath  or  imprecations  either  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  case  may 
seem  to  require,  which  a  priest  runs  over  with  peculiar,  and  what  in 
British  Courts  of  Justice  would  be  deemed  indecorous  volubility. 
By  the  way  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  length  and  nature  of 
this  oath  is  the  best  possible  comment  on  that  part  of  the  Siamese 


•  The  triad  namely  !•    Buddha.    2.  The  word  or  Scriptures.    8.  The 
Priesthood. 
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character  which  respects  veracity ;  and  joined  to  the  gradaated  acak 
of  punishmentB  for  hreadiCB  of  it,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  per« 
son  who  saffen  by  the  breach,  is  not  calculated  to  Impreas  us  with 
a  belief  that  they  adhere  to  the  truth  nnleea  for  the  sake  of  eonve- 
idenee  or  when  actuated  by  fiear. 

It  appears  likewise  that  parts  only  of  the  oath  are  deemed  sufli- 
dent  in  particular  cases. 

THE  OATH  OR  SAPATH. 


I  ■  who  have  been  brought  here  as  an  evidence  in  this 

matter,  do  now  in  presence  of  the  divine  PJkra  PJkooUjhee  rop 
[meaning  Budd,ha]  declare  that  I  am  wholly  unprejudiced  agahut 
dther  party,  and  uninfluenced  in  any  way  by  the  opinions  or  advice 
of  others,  and  that  no  prospects  of  pccuniaiy  advantage  or  of  ad- 
vancement to  office  have  been  held  out  to  me.  I  also  declare  tliati 
have  not  received  any  bribe  on  tlus  occamon.  If  what  I  have  now 
spoken  be  folse,  or  if  in  my  further  averments,  I  should  color  or  pre- 
vert  the  truth  so  as  to  lead  the  judgment  of  others  astray,  may  the 
three  holy  existences  viz.,  Budd^ha^  the  Baii  [personified]  and  the 
Hierarchy f  before  whom  I  now  stand,  together  with  the  glorioiis 
Devattas  of  the  twenty  two  firmaments,  punish  me. 

If  I  have  not  seen,  yet  shall  say  that  I  have  seen,  if  I  shall  say 
that  I  know  that  which  I  do  not  know,  then  may  I  be  thus  punished. 
Should  innumerable  descents  of  the  ddty  happen  for  the  regenom- 
tion  and  salvation  of  mankind  may  my  erring  and  migrating  soul  be 
found  beyond  the  pale  of  thdr  mercy.  Wherever  I  go  may  I  be  en- 
compassed with  dangers,  and  not  escape  from  them,  whether  ariong 
from  murderers,  robbers,  spirits  of  the  ground,  of  the  wood,  of  wa- 
ter, or  of  ur,  or  from  all  the  T,hewatda  or  Divinities  who  adore 
Buddha,  or  from  tiie  Gods  of  the  four  elements,  and  all  other  spirits. 

May  blood  flow  out  of  every  pore  of  my  body  that  my  crime  may 
be  made  manifest  to  the  world.  May  all  or  any  of  these  evils  over- 
take me  three  days  hence.  Or  may  I  never  stir  from  the  spot  on 
which  I  now  stand ;  or  may  the  (HaUaneeJ  *^laih  ofiheiky^  [vii., 
lightening]  cut  me  m  twain,  so  that  I  may  be  exposed  to  the  dcri- 
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■ion  of  the  people,  or,  if  I  should  be  walking  abroad  may  I  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  either  of  the  four  pretematurally  endowed  Lions,  or 
destroyed  by  poisonous  herbs,  or  venomous  snakes.    If  when  in  the 
water  of  the  rivers  or  Ocean  may  Ch&MiM  [or  Alligators]  Hera 
(the  ftbnbtts  homed  alligator)  Mangk&n  [a  &bulous  animal  which 
in  Siamese  Astron^y  represents  Capricorn]  Mach^  (or  large  fishes) 
devour  me ;  or  may  the  winds  or  waves  overwhelm  me ;  or  may 
the  dread  of  such  evils  keep  me  during  life  a  prisoner,  at  home 
estranged  from  every  pleasure,  or  may  I  be  afflicted  by  the  intoler- 
able oppressions  of  my  superiors ;  or  may  Cholera  Morbus  cause 
my  deatii ;  after  which  may  1  be  precipitated  into  hell,  there  to  go 
through  innumerable  stages  of  torture,   amongst  which  may  I  be 
condemned  to  carry  water  over  the  flaming  regions,  in  open  wicker 
baskets,  to  assuage  the  heat  felt  by  Y^haan  Wetsoowan  when  he  en- 
ters the  infernal  hall  of  justice,   [He  is  one  of  the  30  judges  in  hell 
who  relieve  each  other  alternately ;  and  was  once  a  king  on  earth] 
and  thereafter  may  I  foil  into  the  lowest  pit  of  hell.    Or  if  these 
miseries  should  not  ensue  may  I  after  death  migrate  into  the  body  of 
a  sUre,  and  suffer  all  the  hardships  and  puns  attendipg  the  worst 
state  of  such  a  being  daring  a  period  of  years  measured  by  the  sand 
of  four  seas.     Or  may  I  animate  the  body  of  an  animal,  or  beast 
during  five  hundred  generations ;  or  be  born  a  hermaphrodite  five 
hundred  times ;  or  endure  in  the  body  of  a  deaf,  blind,  dumb,  house- 
less beggar  every  spedes  of  loathsome  disease  during  the  same  num- 
ber of  generations ;  and  then  may  I  be  hurried  to  Narok  or  hell  and 
there  be  crudfied  by  P,hreea  yom  (one  of  the  Idngs  of  hell.) 
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The  successfdl  candidate  in  a  dbputed  sncoession  to  the  crovm, 
generally  begins  his  reign  by  a  display  of  reckless  cruelties.  He 
will  be  found  generaUy  to  coolly  rid  himself  of  tk)se  sdons  of  the 
royal  stock  who  might  thwart  his  views.  This  is  effected  by  indoong 
them  in  sacks  and  throinng  them  into  the  river,  or  by  beating  then 
to  death  with  clubs  of  sandal  wood ;  or  when  afraid  of  publicity,  by 
starving  them,  or  suffocating  them  privately.  Siamese  punishments 
for  crimes  are, — ^melted  silver  or  lead  ispoured  down  the  culprits  throit, 
or  his  mouth  is  slit,  perhaps  sowed  up,  learing  only  a  small  aper- 
ture sufficient  to  admit  fluids.*  Sometimes  a  cocoanut  is  driven  into 
his  mouthf  thereby  soon  choking  him,  beheading  with  a  sword,  expo- 
sure in  an  iron  cage^  or  to  wild  animals,  the  pillory,  in  which  the 
culprits  head  is  fixed  betwixt  two  bars  of  an  upright  ladder,  while 
his  feet  barely  reach  the  ground,  partial  inhumation,  the  pefsons 
head  merely  appearing  above  ground. 

Also  exposure  to  be  tossed  by  bull,  or  trodden  down  by  elephants, 
and  branding  by  slight  cuts  of  a  sword. 

MURDER.- 

'Jlie  Laws  of  the  country  have  been  too  firmly  framed  to  pot  tlie 
power  of  avenging  blood  in  the  handf  of  individuals. 

The  Kmg  (or  a  special  commission)  only,  passes  sentence  of  detth. 
Three  or  four  witnesses  are  suffident  to  convict  for  this  crime.  Con- 
fesrion  u  sufficient  to  convict  the  accused,  or  if  he  should  admit  the 
testimony  of  only  one  witness  against  him,  resting  his  defence  thtrt- 
on^  he  will  be  adjudged  by  his  original  deposition, 

*  An  example  or  this  last  sort  occurred  in  the  Province  of  Kedah.  But 
the  imposter  was  the  Malayan  Rija.  The  man  came  to  Penang  maoy  years 
after  and  a  medical  gentleman  operated  on  his  month  and  gave  him  a  ocw 
one  to  his  infinite  delight. 

ir  M.  De  la  Loabere  relates  that  one  of  the  Siamese  Arobassaddrs  who 
went  to  Paris  before  his  visit  to  Siam  was  so  imprudent  on  his  retam  to 
the  latter  country  as  to  affirm  that  the  stables  of  the  King  of  France  exceed- 
ed io  splendour  the  Royal  Palace  ol  Bankok*  His  audacity  was  pnoisberf 
with  death  in  the  manner  here  described. 
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An  alibi  is  always;  attempted  to  be  proved  by  the  accused. 

The  chargfes  for  certain  exemptions  from  torture,  have  been  men- 
tioned. Death  and  fine  rarely  gfo  together,  murder  is  punished  by 
death.  The  PM^chak,haai  or  executioner  aslcs  forjjpveness  of  the 
culprit,  the  Utter  repeats  a  few  prayers  in  presence  of  a  Priest,  and 
his  bead  is  tlien  severed  from  his  body  by  the  stroke  of'  a 
sword. 

One  or  more  of  the  hig^her  officers  of  justice  act  the  SherifTs  part 
on  this  occasion.  Respecting  InqueiU,  when  the  body  of  a  murder- 
ed person  is  found,  the'nearest  officers  of  Police  assemble  and  in- 
spect it.  They  seize  all  the  bad  suspected  characters  in  tlie  vicini- 
ty and  cross  question  them.  They  are  confined  until  it  may  appear 
to  the  judge  expedient  to  liberate  them.  The  heads  of  Police  are 
responsible  for  murders  and  robberies  committed  within  their  wards 
and  if  they  cannot  within  a  given  time,  (generally  seven  days,)  pro- 
duce the  murderers  or  robbers  or  afford  some  information  regarding 
them  they  are  fined  and  perhaps  dismissed.  No  subject  is  allowed 
to  go  armed  in  the  country,  a  sign  tiiat  the  laws  are  coercive  enough 
and  it  is  believed  sufficiently  protective  also. 

The  Tongok  is  a  simple  and  very  effectual  way  of  securing  crimi- 
nals. A  piece  of  wood  is  selected  from>  which  two  prongs  branch 
off  at  a  slight  angle,  a  square  hole  is  formed  in  the  h&ndle  or  low- 
er part>  into  wliich  the  liands  of  the  prisoner  being  pUced,  they  are 
secured  by  a  cross  bar  passing  betwixt  them.  The  fork  embraces 
his  neck,  and  is  kept  firm  by  another  cross  bar.  In  this  manner  he 
may  be  marched  about  without  trouble  to  those  who  watc*i  him. 

The  common  mode  of  treating  prisoners  of  war  until  delivered 
over  as  slaves  to  the  officers,  is  by  fixing  their  heads  betwixt  two 
bamboos,  formed  with  cross  bars  like  a  ladder ;  one  man  with  this 
machme  can  manage  many  unruly  fellows,  for  they  are  compelled  to 
go  straightforward,  and  the  keeper  retains  over  them  the  full  power 
of  a  lever.* 

^  On  one  occasion  about  half  a  dozen  convicts  who  escaped  Trom  Pro- 
vince Welleslei  into  Kedah  were  brought  back  in  this  manner  and  deliver- 
ed over  to  me  by  the  Siamese. 
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The  jYiai  neep  mce  are  two  pliun  pieces  of  wood  betwixt  which  die 
fingers  of  the  accused  are  put.  Two  corresponding  ends  of  the  slieki 
are  tied  together,  and  the  process  of  torture  condsts  in  forcibly  en* 
deayouring  to  make  the  two  other  ends  join. 

Mai  keep  kamap^  another  instrument  of  torture,  or  keaid  pms, 
IS  like  the  one  precedingc  used  in  cases  of  suspected  treason,  rebd- 
lion,  or  where  the  accused  in  face  of  competent  witnesses  8tea£]f 
denies  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  It  consists  of  two  bars  of  tougfa 
wood,  having  knobs  on  them  to  fit  to  the  temples.  They  arc  appli- 
ed somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  thumb  screws. 

The  extremities  behind  the  head  are  joined  by  a  rope,  and  the  ex- 
ccutioner  exerts  his  main  force  to  draw  the  other  two  ends  together, 
while  the  assistants  strike  the  implement  with  hardened  buffalo  thongs 
to  increase  the  pain.  Branding  of  the  feet,  and  hands  with  a  red 
hot  iron  is  employed  to  punish  great  offenders,  especially  these  gmU 
ty  of  impiety  or  sacrilege. 

Khdi  are  stocks  for  the  feet. 

Sai  so  waist  and  neck  chains. 

Tro'un  are  leg  irons. 

For  offences  agunst  decorum  and  breach  of  filial  duty,  and  aba- 
sire  language,  the  slipper  is  freely  applied  to  the  mouth,  and  if  the 
offence  should  have  been  great,  rattaning,  and  beating  with  a  cocot- 
nut  shell  fastened  to  a  stick  are  added  fthe  slipper  is  a  Mussulman 
instrument  of  opprobrious  punishment.) 

THEFT. 

Is  punished  agreeably  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  by  stripes 
imprisonment,  and  fining. 

If  the  fine  is  not  liquidated  the  prisoner  becomes  a  slave. 

The  receiver  of  stolen  goods  is  punished  with  the  same  severity, 
nearly,  as  the  actual  thief.  For  stealing  c^rtwn  kinds  of  propcrtjr, 
such  as  slaves,  or  for  inveigling  children  from  their  parents,  the  of- 
fender is  severely  fined  and  has  one  hundred  lashes  of  the  bufialo 
skin  thong  inflicted  on  his  back.  He  is  then  marked  with  indelible 
red  or  black  ink  on  his  breast;  care  being  commonly  taken  to  make 
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Hmt  mark  correspond  with  the  thing,  or  object  stolen ;  should  a  slave 
Iiaye  gone  away  willingly,  he  will  receive  thirty  lashes.^ 

A  thief  will  not  be  allowed  to  prosecute  the  person  at  whose  suit 
be  has  been  convicted. 

A  person  who  without  just  reason  or  cause  accuses  another  of 
theft,  and  who  foils  to  prove  his  charge  will  be  fined  to  the  amount  of 
value  of  the  stolen  property ;  one  half  of  the  fine  goes  to  the  king, 
the  other  half  to  the  injured  party ;  and  should  the  latter  have  been 
maltreated  he  receives  f  ds.  of  it* 

Stolen  goods  are  proclaimed  by  beat  of  gong,  and  by  information 
given  to  persons  residing  near  the  place  where  they  were  stolen ;  any 
person  who  secretes  property  after  such  information  is  of  course 
deemed  a  thief.  When  a  householder  misses  property  he  instantly 
attaches  criminality  to  the  last  person  seen  in  or  about  the  premises ; 
hence  the  Siamese  are  extremely  cautious  not  to  enter  a  house  with- 
out giving  due  notice  beforehand. 

The  head  men  of  compartments  of  towns  and  divisions  of  districts, 
are  held  responsible  for  property  stolen  within  their  wards,  which  is 
a  very  old  regulation  also  of  Indian  governments.  But  in  order  to 
make  the  whole  community  watch  in  some  measure  over  its  interests, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  where  the  theft  was  committed  are 
linked  with  the  Police  in  responsibility. 

The  head  man  pays  three  parts  of  the  stolen  property,  neighbours 
within  50  yards  or  thereabout,  two  parts,  and  tliose  within  150  yards 
one  part. 

The  Police  establishments  of  Indian  states,  and  of  the  organized  go- 
vernments  beyond  the  Ganges  have  generally  been  tolerably  efilcient. 

Thus  it  b  obvious  that  freedom,  is  in  many  respects  incompatible 
with  the  full  exercise  of  those  powers,  which  alone  can  make  a  Po- 
lice system  formidable  and  perfectly  efficient. 

France  in  Buonaparte's  time  furnished  a  memorable  example  of 
the  improvement  of  a  Police  Department  in  the  exact  degree  in 
which  the  libertaes  of  the  people  were  encroached  upon  and  military 

despotism  prevuled. 

*  In  the  Burman  country  a  thief  is  branded  or  tattooed  Ytith  red  or  blacic 
ink  in  a  particular  manner  on  the  face  or  neck. 
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Nothing;  is  more  simple,  under  an  irresponsible  f^vemment,  Una 
to  create  an  uncompromlsiDg',  merciless,  and  keenly  scnitioiang'  sjrs- 
tcm  of  espionage  and  to  derive  from  the  paanre  sul^ject  diat  aid 
towards  its  eiBciency  which  alike  contributes  to  his  personal  excnp- 
tion  from  danger  and  loss,  and  to  rivet  his  own  political  ehains. 

Such  is  the  case  in  Siam  where  the  Sddn  or  Department  of  P(riioe 
may  be  considered  sufficiently  coercive,  where  every  nan  is  com- 
manded to  be  a  spy  on  his  neighbour,  anil  where  he  is  punisfaed  if 
he  is  known,  to  have  concealed  what  he  ought  by  the  laws  to  hare 
disclosed. 

The  whole  male  population  is  portioned  out  into  bands,  under 
Nai  or  heads  who  are  responsible  for  them,  a  certun  number  watch 
and  continue  on  duty  for  one  day,  being  relieved  by  a  nmilar  number. 

Ihey  go  rounds  at  night  beating  a  small  gong,  and  rooommending 
people  to  beware  of  fire,  no  one  must  be  seen  out  after  10  o'dock 
at  night,  under  pain' of  being  without  full  cause  shewn  imprisoned 
until  next  morning.  A  watchman  who  should  suspect  the  owner  of 
a  house  of  being  engaged  in  gaming  or  other  forbidden  practices, 
cannot  enter  by  force  himself.  He  must  go  for  an  ol&cer,  and  wit- 
nesses, and  bring  them  to  enter  the  premises  along  witii  him. 

Each  large  village  his  its  Kamnan  or  Nad  Ban  who  b  the  head. 
He  is  assisted  by  the  2  officers  or  Kweng  and  a  P,han  Nai  ban^  aer- 
vants  of  Government.  Small  vilhiges  have  each  one  officer  of  P<riice. 
llie  duty  of  the  chief  consists  in  superintending  cultivafion,  aaasting 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  taking  the  census  of  the  people 
along  with  the  P,hra  Satsadee,  and  in  settling  petty  causes  and  dis- 
putes. From  his  decisions  appeals  may  be  made  to  the  nearest  Court* 
There  is  nothing  like  the  little  republican  system  by  which  a  Hindoo 
village  is  regulated,  to  be  found  in  a  Siamese  one.  The  Siamese 
Government  is  afraid  of  trusting  the  most  limited  d^ree  of  autho- 
rity to  persons  not  directly  in  its  employment* 

Informers  are  rewarded,  and  severe  punishments  inflicted  on  those 
who  do  not  give  information  of  consequence. 

Thieves  use  chai-ms  to  impose,  as  they  fancy,  silence  on  watchmoii 
and  dogs.     One  used  by  other  persons  runs  thus.     It  is  from  the 
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Ball  of  Lauea  or  Ceylon  but  it  is  considered  to  be  of  uo  efficacy  in 
tiie  avocations  of  a  tliief.  Soonak,  k,hatang  soomang  k,hanyang  soo- 
patee  t,heetang  8app,ha  mok,liang  p,hantare80. 

Thieves  use  sharp  spikes  of  liamboo  so  joined  together  that  when 
c^st  down  one  or  two  points  always  remiun  upright.  These  they 
throw  in  their  retreat,  so  that  pursuers  may  be  wounded  in  the  feet. 
Pit  falls  must  not  be  dug  without  due  notice  having  been  given.* 

In  cases  of  assault  and  affrays  where  individuals  may  receive  wounds, 
the  judges  are  recommended  to  confine  tlieir  examination  to  the  most 
prominent  parts  of  a  charge.  Thus  if  a  man  be  beaten,  and  wound- 
ed with  a  weapon  at  the  same  time,  the  injury  sustained  by  the  last 
infliction  will  be  principally  attended  to. 

^Vhere  there  are  many  defendants,  which  is  likely  to  happen  in 
the  cases  just  mentioned,  one  of  them  may  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
rest.  By  advocating  is  not  meant  pleading j  but  merely  giving  in  a 
written  statement  of  circumstances. 

The  fines  for  assault,  corr&pond  wiUi  the  rank  of  the  offender, 
since  the  king  would  otherwise  gain  little  by  his  share  of  fines. 

Amongst  the  recorded  cases  a  Chinese  trader  is  fined  13  Rs. 
for  cutting  another  on  tiie  head,  and  a  women  for  an  assault  and  for 
muming  another  is  sentenced  to  pay  105,(M)0  bea  or  cowries  only, 
because  she  had  tried  to  compromise  matters. 

A  threat  to  strike  with  a  weapon  will  expose  the  tiireatener  to  a 
fine  of  one  half  die  value  of  that  weapon. 

A  person  who  strikes  a  parent  or  other  very  near  relative  is  pun- 
ished by  branding  and  amputation  of  the  hands,^  or  if  he  uicd  his  feet 
against  them,  by  their  amputation. 

As  may  be  supposed  these  last  noticed  severe  laws  defeat  them- 
selves, as  the  affection  will  almost  always  exceed  the  sense  of  injury, 
and  prevent  redress  being  sought  for. 

Abusive  language  to  parents,  or  near  relatives  is  followed  by  the 
offender  recdving  a  beating  on  the  mouth  mth  a  cocoanut  shell  or 
slipper. 

t  This  plan  is  frequently  adopted  b j  Penang  thieves. 
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ADULTERY, 

should,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  be  punished  In  every  in« 
stance  by  death.  But  in  general  its  infliction  is  not  insisted  on,  be- 
ing commuted  by  a  heavy  mulct,  and  minor  punishments,  which  last 
are  suffered  almost  exclusively  by  the  woman. 

The  Adulteress  is  decked  out  in  garlands  of  bright  coloured  flow* 
ers,  and  a  mask  of  basket  work  is  di*awn  over  her  face.  In  this  at- 
tire she  is  led  through  the  streets.  Should  however  her  age  be  uo- 
der  sijeteen  years,  she  can  escape  this  degradation  by  payment  of  a 
fine  of  about  20  dollars,  wliich  will  be  appropriated  to  furnish  pro- 
vender for  the  King's  Elephants  [as  if  the  crime  contaminat<?d  the 
fine.] 

While  a  faithless  wife  is  thus  liable  to  a  severer  punishment  than 
the  partner  in  her  crime,  the  chaste  one  has  no  recourse  at  law  a- 
gainst  a  faithless  husband,  but  if  he  acts  otherwise  contrary  to  law, 
she  may  complain  against  him.  A  husband  will  also  stand  excused 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  should  he  kill  his  wife  and  her  paramour,  un- 
der circumstances  sufficiently  decisive  of  her  guilt.  But  he  may  not 
do  so  having  once  allowed  the  man  to  escape*  and  it  may  presumed, 
where  the  offender  has  power  on  his  side,  that  the  inferior  will  not 
venture  on  a  step  which  must  end  in  his  ruin.  The  Siamese  men 
are  not  remarkable  for  jealousy,  and  owing  to  this  circumstance  the 
women  are  disposed  to  chastity. 

Hie  Kot  Pjhra  Ji/akaan  contains  numerous  passages  illustrative 
of  the  law  as  applicable  to  specific  instances  of  Adultery ;  the  princi- 
pal of  which  it  will  only  be  requisite  to  notice. 

It  is  stated  that  a  PJireea  Thai  nam  (the  title  of  an  officer  who 
waits  on  the  King's  person  when  he  goes  abroad)  had  seduced  the 
wife  of  Kyhoon  A7npjian  ya  song  kjiraan^  and  that  the  defendant 
had  been  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  20  chaang  of  silver  or  about  ^00. 
This  sentence  the  King  pronounced  to  be  too  lenient,  and  to  prevent 
such  a  recurrence  ordered  a  scale  of  fines  to  be  drawn  out  whkh 
should  be  applicable  to  all  ranks  in  the  state.    The  Chau  Krom,  and 
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Palat  Krom  were  ordered  to  promulgate  the  act.  But  in  this  list, 
from  a  culpable  JFeelingr  probably,  the  ^eat  officers  wre  not  specified, 
the  enactment  only  applying  in  its  letter  to  their  children.  Howe* 
ver  it  is  known  that  the  officers  are  themselves  exposed  to  its  penal* 
ties ;  the  sense  of  justice  in  the  judges  so  far  counteracting  the  evil 
which  would  arise  from  the  false  delicacy  shewn  towards  their  men 
of  rank, — 

Sons  op,  Chaangs  of  Silver.* 

1st.     A  P,hra  Maha  Rachak,hro  of  10,000  Naa,  or 
Fields,  if  convicted  of  Crim.  Con.  pays,  . .  25 

2nd.     Botta  Chau  P,hreea  of  the  same  rank,       . .  25 

3rd.     The  P,hra  and  the  Lo-ung  respectively  of  the 

rank  of  5000  fields, 15 

4th.     Do.         do.         of  3000  do 12 

5th.     Lo-ung  Mb-ung  of  2000  do.  ..  ..  10 

rK,hoonof  1600] 
6th.  I     Do.     of  1 400  >  fields,  each  . .  . .  8 

L    Do.     of  1200  J 

fMhn      of  1000] 
6th. <^  Do.       of   800  S       Do.  .."        ..    •  6 

tDo.       of   600 J 

8th.  P,han  t,harai  or  inferior  officers  and  their  adherents  of  any 
intermediate  rank  betwixt  that  of  500  and  of  200  naa,  2  Chaang. 

9th.     All  of  the  rank  of  5  fields,  2  Chaang. 

10th.     Other  subjects  according  to  their  means. 

The  King  professes  to  take  one-half  of  a  mulct  and  to  leave  the 
other  half  to  the  husband  of  the  Adulteress. 

A  judge  or  officer  of  a  Court  of  Justice  who  is  guilty  of  fornica- 
tion with  a  woman  who  is  a  party  in  or  connected  with  a  suit  at  is- 
sue, will  be  chastised  by  thirty  stripes  of  the  buffalo  skin  thong,  at 
three  several  consecutive  periods  and  be  disgraced,  besides  being  fined 
according  to  his  rank.  If  he  confesses,  one  half  of  the  fine  is  remitted. 

*  A  Chang  is  80  baat,  the  latter  being  in  value  nearly  1  ^th  sicca  rupee. 
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SEPARATION  AND  DIVORCE. 

If  the  parties  mutually  agree  to  a  separation  the  elders  of  the  Til- 
lage or  neighbourhood  are  atsssembled  and  a  nangt&ya  or  writteo 
deed  is  executed  in  Uieir  presence.  It  is  of  course  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  parties,  but  generally  the  portion  which  the  woman 
brought  is  diWded.  The  sons  go  with  the  mother,  the  daughters  with 
the  father,  because  the  fiither  would  else  be  deprived  of  that  female 
assistance  in  conducting  household  affairs  which  it  is  not  reqinate 
that  the  raotlier  should  have,  she  being  herself  capable.  If  Loubere 
was  correct  *Hhe  mother"  in  his  time  " took  the  alternate  children 
begining  with  the  eldest ;  and  the  husband  the  rest "  a  practice  stili 
retuned  in  some  of  the  provinces. 

If  the  husband  sues  for  a  divorce  he  cannot  have  it  unless  be 
can  prove  Ids  wife  to  have  been  guilty  of  adultery.  Should  he  run 
away  from  her,  she  takes  his  estate. 

A  wife  may  sue  for  a  divorce  for  bad  treatment  from  a  viciom 
husband,  this  term  however  not  being  applicable  to  him  as  a  poly- 
gamist.  She  takes  in  this  case  her  original  dowry.  Polygamy  may 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  service  a  man  owes  his  prince,  which  re« 
quires  him  to  have  many  females  to  assist  him  in  his  household. 
Barreness  is  not  productive  of  divorce. 

A  man  may  beat  his  wife  if  unruly,  and  put  her  in  chains  if  her 
fault  be  great.  A  divorce  for  impotency  is  proved  by  an  ordeal  Da^^ 
rally  enough  suggested  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

ELOPEMENTS. 

A  man  who  elopes  with  a  virgin  must  afterwards  endeavour  to  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation  with  her  parents  and  relatives,  and  should  such 
be  effected,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  perform  all  the  ceremonies 
which  are  preliminary  to  a  regular  and  open  marriage. 

The  elders  of  a  district  or  parish  generally  settle  affairs  of  this  na« 
ture  and  reconcile  parties.  But  the  man  is  not  obliged  to  marry  the 
girl,  he  may  refuse  and  in  this  case  should  he  not  have  promised 
marriage,  a  thing  not  easily  admitting  of  proof  in  such  clandestioe 
meetings,  he  is  if  poor  fined  55,000  cowries,  about  8|  Rs.  A  stdt^ 
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cer  under  promise  of  marriage  is  amerced  300,000  cowries,  and  if 
under  promise,  in  addition  to  that  of  marriage,  of  large  presents, 
550,000  cowries.  The  king  takes  one  lialf  of  the  fine,  the  relatives 
of  the  girl  the  other. 

The  Idng,  here  above  the  law,  takes  by  force  the  daughters  of  his 
subjects.  The  parents  do  not  seem  to  regret  or  resent  such  tyranny 
as  tliey  ought ;  since  they  generally  participate  in  the  exaltation  of 
their  daughters. 

A  rape  committed  on  a  virgin  is  punished  by  corporal  punishment 
and  fine,  if  on  a  child  by  a  severer  fine  and  corporal  infliction  ;  and 
by  death  if  the  victim  should  die. 

Most  of  the  Hindu  ordinances  on  this  head  are  I  believe  to  be 
found  in  the  Bali  work  entitled.  Tjiotsa  kama  hot  or  the  ten 
volumes  under  the  chapter  entitled  Kam6  Soomeecha  charawi  ra* 
matiee  seekk^ha  pa^thang  sama  t^heeyamee. 

The  Siamese  nsver  banish  culprits  according  to  the  European 
acceptation  of  the  term,  differing  essentially  in  this  instance  from  the 
Chinese.     But  the  latter  can  better  afford  to  lose  subjects. 

Tlie  Siamese  do  however  occasionally  take  offenders  to  sea  and 
set  them  adrift  on  a  raft.     Incest  is  punished  in  the  latter  manner. 

Women  are  subjected  to  equal  degrees  of  torture  as  men.  But 
should  a  woman  be  pregnant  she  is  confined  until  her  delivery,  and 
then  a  reasonable  time  being  past  she  receives  the  awarded  punish- 
rapiit. 

Judges  who  inflict  rin'poral  punishment  on  a  pregnant  woman  are 
punished  by  a  sui)Crior  triijunal. 
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Chapter  XVII. 
PRISONS  &c. 

The  prisons  in  Siam  are  of  brick  or  wood  and  they  are  dirty  ud 
pesstilential.  The  Rolls  are  called  four  times  every  night  Jto  which 
each  prisoner  must  reply,  convicts  are  driven  out  to  public  works. 

The  inmates  are  scantily  fed  with  rice,  and  supplied  with  some 
coarse  clothes  by  government. 

The  rich  supply  themselves,  if  men  who  have  once  got  into  a  Siameu 
jail,  whatever  their  former  condition  may  have  been,  can  be  so  csUd. 

SLAUGHTERING  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  slaughtering  of  animals  is  forbidden  by  the  Buddhist  religicw, 
but  the  temporal  inhibition  is  merely  intended  as  a  salvo  to  the  eon- 
sciences  of  the  T,ha]  gourmands ;  cattle  and  other  animals  are  slanj^- 
tered  for  food  beyond  the  town.  If  they  take  bestial  life  away  withm 
the  precincts  of  the  town,  castigation  of  the  offender  according  toth« 
Buddhist  law  for  the  first  two  offences,  and  death  for  the  last  u  m- 
fiicted.  But  it  is  well  known  that  great  laxity  of  law  prevails  in  Siam 
in  these  instances.  Strangers  are  not  exempted  from  this  regulatkiD, 
but  they  may  kill  poultry  &c.  in  their  houses. 

It  is  well  known  that  about  the  period  of  Mr.  Crawfurd's  mission 
a  commander  of  an  English  vessel  was  beaten  and  nearly  scalped  tor 
an  oversight  which  infringed  this  law.  From  some  cause  he  idUcd 
a  horse  which  was  on  board  his  vessel,  and  threw  it  into  the  rirer, 
not  far  from  the  Palace.  But  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  act  vas 
partly  construed  &s  an  insult  to  the  King. 

In  their  Bali  work  Milinda  Raja,  the  degrees  of  guilt  are  whim- 
sically  enough  laid  down  under  the  head   Ongkjiopana   teehats, 
and  are  contained  m  the  Chapters  of  Buddhist  ordinances  rektifcto 
this  subject  entitled. 
-'  Tana  teebata  weeramanee  viz., 

1.  PanO)  reflecting  on  killing  animals. 

2.  Pana  sanyee,  premeditating  and  determining  its  death. 
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3.  TTachaka  cheettangf,  proceeding  for  the  purpose  of  killing 

4.  Upamano,  approaching  it. 

5.  Tena  maranang,  killing  it. 

The  Butcher  before  he  slays  beseeches  the  spirit  supposed  to  b« 
shut  up  in  the  bodj  to  seek  another  happier  abode.  Certain  spirits 
are  invc^ked  on  such  an  occasion,  such  are  the  P.hreeja  Yommaraat 
and  P,hreea  Rong  mh-nng. 

The  punishment  for  manslaughter  may  be  commuted  by  a  hea?y 
fine,  attended  in  many  cases  by  imprisonment.  But  death  is  the 
sentence  the  law  awards.  Little  distinction  is  made  where  a  person 
has  killed  another  by  accident. 

SUICIDE. 

Self-murder  is  not  unfrequent  and  is  attributed  by  the  natives  to 
iove  or  ambition  disappointed. 

The  Siamese  on  such  occasions  prefer  hemp  or  steel,  to  gunpow- 
der. 

A  mUive  of  Hindustan,  particularly  of  the  warlike  classes,  uses 
the  musket  if  he  can  get  one,  and  will  frequently  revenge  on  himself 
what  a  native  of  another  country  would  inflict  on  the  object  which 
caused  his  ebulition  of  passion.  A  slight  fit  of  jealousy,  as  many  may 
liave  witnessed,  nay  a  slight  quarrel  with  a  friend,  will  often  urge  a 
xmtive  of  Hindustan  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

M.  de  la  Loubere  was  in  error  when  he  asserted  that  the  Siamese 
hang  themselves  from  a  religious  or  superstitious  motive,  at  least,  in 
so  far  as  he  inferred  that  it  is  usual. 

The  first  prindple  of  their  belief,  is  that  the  shedding  of  blood  is 
m  heinous  offence,  and  they  are  not  of  a  temperament  to  easily  ac- 
quiesce in  self  mortification  or  self  destruction,  but  they  do  sometimes 
from  a  feeling  of  disgrace  arising  from  false  accusations  hang  them- 
selves. 
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MODE  OF  PRO(^EDURE  WHERE  WITNESSES  ARE 

NOT  PROCURABLE. 

It  is  in  Slam,  as  in  every  despotic  countn*,  that  not  only  guilt  but 
itfi  semblance  is  punished,  without  much  regard  to  proof. 

In  criminal  cases,  in  general,  where  the  presumption  of  guilt  is 
great,  and  witnesses  are  not  procurable,  the  accused  suffers  corporal 
punishment,  30  strokes  of  the  rattan  being  inflicted  on  his  back  three 
several  times  unless  he  confesses ;  should  he  bear  the  number  patiently 
and  without  confessing  the  charge,  his  accuser  undergoes  the  same 
operation,  an  admirable  mode  for  preventing  false  aocusatians,  but 
radically  unjust  as  applicable  to  specific  cases. 

In  all  criminal  cases,  with  exception  of  treason  and  rebellion,  tbe 
offender  alone  bears  the  whole  burden  of  guilt. 

But  in  these  latter  instances  all  the  members  of  a  family  genertlly 
suffer  for  the  delinquency  of  one  and  are  made  slaves,  their  property 
being  confiscated,  or  they  are  slain  indiscriminately. 

Confession  in  minor  criminal  cases  mitigates  punishment. 

The  king  of  Siam  pretends  to  be  the  father  of  his  people  and  out 
of  the  tender  mercies  of  a  parent  sometimes  flogs  these  his  adopted 
children  to  death. 

But  any  one  of  his  officers  who  undergoes  such  parental  chastise* 
ment,  and  recovers,  is  not  considered  to  have  been  disgraced  by  the 
infliction ! 

DECISION  OF  A  JUDGE. 

This  chapter  will  be  now  concluded  with  a  judicial  case  extracted 
from  the  Bali  and  consequently  attributable  to  a  Hindu  code,  but 
which  is  merely  considered  by  the  Siamese  as  an  amusing  passage, 
not  as  a  precedent. 

P,hraromaneechan,  a  Brahman,  having  gone  to  a  house  in  the  vi- 
cinage of  his  own  to  ask  for  some  provisions  found  that  the  masrter 
had  gone  abroad.  But  hb  wife  duly  and  religiously  presented  food 
to  him.  It  happened  however  that  in  her  haste  to  descend  the 
sUur  she  fell,  and  being  with  child  a  miscarriage  ensued ;  in  the 
meantime  her  husband  returned,  and  observing  the  mischief  which 
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had  happened,  he  accused  the  Brahmaii  of  liavingf  been  the  autlior 
of  it.    He  accordingly  dragged  him  away  towards  the  hall  of  justice. 

While  they  were  walking  towards  it,  a  man  on  horseback  came 
full  speed  towards  them  exclsdming  that  his  horse  had  run  off  with 
him  and  desiring  some  one  to  stop  it.  The  Brahman  lifted  up  a 
stone  and  threw  it  so  surely  that  it  hit  a  leg  of  the  horse  and  caused 
him  to  halt.  The  rider  forgot  now  his  obligation  to  the  Brahman 
in  his  dread  that  his  horse  was  ruined.  He.  accused  the  Braliman 
therefore  of  malice,  and  joined  the  party. 

The  three  having  iidvanced  some  distance,  the  Brahman  over- 
whelmed with  shame,  watched  an  opportunity,  and  running  up  a  rising 
ground  precipitated  himself  from  a  rock  with  intent  to  kiU  himself; 
unfortunately  he  fell  on  a  poor  peasant,  and  the  shock  killed  him,  the 
former  being  only  slightly  hurt.  The  son  of  the  poor  man  now  ac- 
cused the  Braliman  of  murder,  and  joining  the  two  other  complain- 
ants they  all  reached  the  Court  house. 

The  judge  on  hearing  the  case  passed  the  following  dedsion.  He 
who  complains  that  he  has  lost  a  child,  let  him  give  over  his  wife  in 
charge  to  the  Brahman  until  she  shall  prove  agidn  pregnant.  He 
who  demands  another  horse  let  him  have  one,  if  he  chuses,  at  the 
Brahman's  expence,  but  as  his  tongue  misled  the  Brahman  let  it  be 
cut  out  of  his  mouth.  As  for  the  youth  who  complains  that  he  has 
lost  his  father,  let  him  give  his  mother  in  marriage  to  the  Brahman, 
and  thereby  obtain  another. 
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Game  used  by  the  Binua.  ..         ..         ..256 

Gardens,  Siamese.  ..         ..         ..342 

General  Daendels  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  Archipelago 188 

Geographical  position  and  divisions  of  Cochin  China.  ..         ,.      51 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

ofBintang.                                                 ..         ••         ..      7S 
Archipelago,  influence  on  distribation  of  islands,  on  cli- 
mate and  vegetation.  t^. 

Singapore,  notes  on  by  Colonel  Low ..      84 

Malay  Peninsula,  plutonic  action.  165 

iron  masked  roeks 166 

iron  dykes  in  granite. ,167 

fsee  coal,  anOiracite,  ^c.) 
Geometrical  method  ofexhibiting  the  proportions  of  the  different  parts 

of  the  head  350^' 

^f/ondany^mus.  inst.  of  Binua.  ..         ..  ..276 

Gold  from  Pankallan  Bukit  (Muar.)  81 

and  Tin  from  Gongong  (Johore.}  . .         . .         . .      ib. 

Government  of  Cochin  China.  ..         ..         109-112 

Java  (see  Tbmkince.)  196 

Governor  General  of  Neth.  Ind.  196 

Governors  (Dutch)  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes  and  Amboyna.     ..     196 
Goveruraents  of  the  Ind.  Arch.,  present  degeneracy  of  native.         . .       17 

divers  forms  of,        12 

of  the  Binua  of  Johore.  27:1 

Granite  of  Singapore.  84 

Gurbie  or  Xemah  coals  and  associated  beds  of  Ligor  and  Kedab.     . .     I5t 
Gutta  Percba,  article  on  by  Dr.  Oxley,  [see  Conte^its.]  . .      ^ 

memo,  by  D'Almsida.  78 

trees  in  Johore.  961 

mode  of  procuring,  by  the  Binua.        . .        . .        ..16. 

produce  of  a  tree.  .9^ 
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Habits  and  enatoms,  historical  ralae  of,  •  •  « .     175 

' JBaodel  Maatsehappy  of  Neth.  India.  . .     191 

Baota  or  spirits  of  tbe  Mintira                         ..  •,  ,,    807 

(see  Index  n.  for  names  of  Hantus.} 

Harboars  of  Cochin  China                    ..           .•  ..  ..67 

Head,  geometrical  method  of  exhibiting  the  proportions  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of,                                     . .           . .  . .  .  •  850* 

Hinda  civilization  of  Indian  Archipelago            ..  ..      u 

Bistorr  of  Indian  Archipelago,  great  eras  of       . .  . .  . .        9 

rise  of  dominant  nations      • .           . .  .  •  ..11 

Binua  (Johore)                   • .            . .  . .  .  •    279 

Hogs,  wild,  used  hj  the  Binua              •  •  . .  . .    256 

modes  of  tailing.                . .            . .  . .  •  •     i6. 

Harses,  GoYt.  stnd«  in  Neth.  Ind.         . .           . .  •  •  . .    206 

Hoases  of  Cochin  China.                      ..           ..  ••  t .      68 

and  hoasehold  goods  of  the  Binua.  .  •  ,  •    258 

Bermnn  tribes.  •  •  •  •    254 

Homan  life  and  industry  in  the  Indian  Archipefago.  .  •  • .      13 

sacrifices  amongst  the  Dyalc  of  Baqjarmassing  • .  . .      32 

Hunting  by  the  Binua  •  •  * .    256 

Husband  and  irifCi  social  and  legal  relations  of,  amongst  the 

Siamese,  ••  346,348,852,875,377,879 

Binuas.  966 

Cochin  Chinese.                                          ••  ••  ..63 


Implements  used  by  the  Binua 271,258 

Hintira  880* 

OrangSletar  843* 

Imports  in  1835  into  the  Dutch  possessions  In  the  In  d.  Arch. .  •       . .     208 

1848        ditto        ditto  212  813 

iDcaotatloAs  and  invocations  of  the  Mintira  808 

For  Defence  ^Pendtndt'n^J 809 

\josi  (Prngoieh)  310 

Sweetness  (lHman<0              •  811 

Subjection  of  others  (Panundo)          812 

Abasing  of  others  (ChuehaJ 818 

Rendering  enemies  speechless  (^emdta  HddJ          . .  814 

Hatred  f peftincWJ                    815 

Indian  Archipelago,  the  present  condition  of  [see  CoNTBtlTS  p.  iii.]  I 

Indigo,  culture  of  in  Netheriand  India  ■•        ••         • ^^ 

Industry  of  the  D yak  of  BanJarmassing          84 

human,  in  Indian  Archipelago         19 

Binua  of  Johore  (see  Binua) 

Inhabitants  of  Cochin  China  «i  oS 

Inheritance,  amongst  the  Siamese  844, 851 854 

Blnnas                   »'4 

Invulnerability,  belief  in  amongst  the  Mhiliras         819 

Iron  pyrites  in  Ligor  and  Rcdah                    ••  *04 

Ironstone  of  Singapore  ••        ",.;'.     ," 

Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Influence  of  the  geological  develop- 
ment of  Asia  upon  Utc  distribution  of  ••        ••        ••        * 

K 
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J 

JaJhiti,  orang,  CMal.  Pen.)                                      S46 

Java,  earthquakes  iQ,  ..         ..         ..  'H 

population  of,                                                 R9 

table  of,  by  P.  Blebxbe.                75 

(see  Temminck.)                                          180 

Javanese  Priests,                                                    140 

college  for,  ..         •.         ..A. 

maintenance  of,  •.          ••  tt* 

pilgrimage  of,  toMecca«  ••         ..         ••  A* 

language,  chair  for,  in  Royal  Academy  at  Delft.  . .  144 

Jax'a/etra  or  detcadtftoa  (Binna.)  ..         ..          •.  S79 

JMnan^  of  the  Indau  (JohoreO  .274 

Jin  Bnmi  or  Earth  Spirit  of  the  Bhiaa.  r 97S 

Johore,  Binaa  of,  (see  Binna)  

archipfilago  of,  ..         ••         ••  SS6* 

rivers  and  mountains  of,  ..         ••         ..    M 

(see  orang  Sabimba,  o.  Biduanda  Kallang,  o.  Stotar.) 

Journey  through  Johore.  ..            S1S«5 

Judicial  system  of  Neth.Tnd.  •.         ..         ••     1C7 

SL 

Jffae^an^,  culture  of  in  Java  •.  ••  ».     197 
fopai  (cotton)  culture  in  Java  ..  -•  ..107 
Karrang  Bollong  (in  Java)  and  its  Birds  nest  rocks  [See  Con- 
tents p.  v]  ,.  ,.  ..  ..     101 

Kayu  Kamuning  coal  •.  ••  ••  I46-160 

Kings  of  Cochin  China  ..  ..  ..  60-109 

ofSiam(seeStofii^ 

KottasoftheDyakofBanjarmassing  ..  •»  ^.  ..84 

I» 

Labnan,  coal  of  ,,        » 7B 

Ladangs  or  plantations  of  the  Biaua  and  Berman  tribes  (M.  P.)    . .    855 

Land  tax  in  Java  •         ••     1!3 

Siam  886 

tenure  and  rightit in  Siam  .r        .*         ..885 

Language,  growth  and  changes  of  ITS 

ethnological  value  of  ..174 

great  evidence  of  similarity  of  baman  life  in  all  nations. .     180 

camphor  or  ftdMdikdpor  of  Johore  98S 

Malay,  remarks  on  • 88 

oftheBinua  889 

Orang  Sletar  ..         848* 

oflndian  Archipelago  diversity  of  18 

ofAnam  lU 

lapidified  coal  in  Ligor  and  Kedah  I6M 

Laterite,  Col.  Low  upon,  ..         ,.         •.         ..98 

Laws  and  courts  in  Ncthcrland  India  ..         ..         .•         ••     189 

ofSiam,  treatise  on  the  [See  CONTENTS  p.ix.]  ..         ..    829 

ofihelnd.  Arch,  and  Eastern  Asia 821 

English,  necessity  of  adapting  to  religions  of  Asiatics  in  tbe 

Straits  Settlements  (b 

of  Cochin  China  , 109 
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Details  reipecting  Cochin  Clifna.  (Sea  ConTCNTS  p.  Iv.)  49,  I'Od 

Nairatire  of  events  connected  with  arrest  of,  in  Cochin  China  1 19 

Life  and  industry,  human,  in  Indian  Arch'pelago  12 

Lif)B  of  the  Sea  marshes,  beaches,  and  banks 8-9 

Logan,  j.  R. 

The  Present  Condition  of  the  Indian  Archipo1a|B;o  [see  Contents  p.iii.] 

Shair  Bidasari,  a  Malay  Poem  with  an  English  translation  and  notes  S3 
Discovery  of  coal  in  Ligor  and  Kedah  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Ma- 
lay Peninsula  [See  Contents  p.  vi.]                                    ..'151 
Introductory  remarks  to  a  series  of  contributions  to  the  ethnology 

ofthe  Indian  Archipelago.    [See  Contents  p. vi  ]      ..         ..  171 

The  Orang  Binua  of  Johore.     [See  CONTENTS  p.  vii.]    . .         ..  242 

Physical  characteristics  of  the  Mintira  294 
The  Orang  Salnmba  of  the  eitreraity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  [See 

CONTENTS  p.  vii.]  295 

The  Orang  Biduanda  KaUang  of  the  river  l^ulai  in  Johore.  [See 

Contents  p.vii.]  299 

The  Orang  Sletarotitke  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  Old  Straits  and 

estuary  of  the  Johore.    [See  Conten  rs  p.  vii.] 
Table  of  measurements  illustrative  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of 

Mintira,  Biduanda  KaUang,  and  Sabimba  805 

The  superstitions  of  the  Mintira,  with  some  additional  remarks  on 

their  customs  [See  Contents  p.  viii.]  ..  ..     807 

Visit  of  a  party  of  Orang  Mintira  to  Singapore  . .  832-6 

The  eth  lology  of  the  Johore  Archipelago.— I.  the  Orang  Huka  JTu- 

ning  of  Battam  [See  CONTENTS  p.  yiii.]  336* 

The  laws  of  ihe  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia  . .  . .     821 

Low,  Lieut.  Col., 

Motes  on  the  geology  of  Singapore  and  adjacent  islands,  [See  Con- 
tents p.  iv.]  84 

Notes  on  the  coal  deposits  of  the  Siamese  Coast  between  Pinang 

•  and  Junkceylon  [See  Contents  p.  vi.]  145 

On  the  Laws  of  Maang  Thai  or  Siam  [See  Contents  p.  ix.]      . .     8-27 

Low's  Island  858* 

Ctt/umuf,  gunung  in  Johore,  tradition  connected  with         . .  278 

Laxurianoe  of  vegetation  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  . .         . .         . .        5 

M 

Madura,  population  of,  .^  129 

Mabomedan  civilixatiooi  in  the  Indian  Archipelago II 

HalayPoero  88-48 

pantuns  150,224 

language,  harmony  of,  88 

chair  fi»r  at  Delft  ..         ..  ••     144 

character,  compared  with  the  Binua 269 

relation  of,  to  the  Binua 285 

trade  with  the  Binua  t^* 

oppress  and  defraud  the  Binua  . .  . .     <6 

relation  of  to  the  Mintira  . .         . .         • .  828* 

superstitious  practices  when  woman  dies  in  child  birfh        . .     862 
MalaylPeninsuia 

Plutonic  action  in,  165 

•(See  Battam^  Bermun^  ^tnuo,  Binlang^  Biduanda  Kailang^  Coal,  Con" 
ehology^  Congalton^  Gold^  Johore,  Muka  Kuning,  Mintira^  Pulo  7imu- 
TcutyP.Chikokoh,  P,  TokongfP.LankawiyP-  Piningat,  P.  Besar,  P.  Pa- 
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mangiff  P.  Tioman,  P.  Lontar^  P.  Panjang,  P.  Bautonif  Singapvref 

Sakaij  Sabimba^  MueKadOj  ilAt»,  4r*,} 

Malacca,  tin  mines  of,  ..         •.         ..      77 

Jliaort7ti5  anftguuj  (SingaporeJ  ..         ••         ..     SSS 

Manes  >f  parents  and  aacestors,  revenoce  of  SiamoM  for   ..  .,     96? 

Mandarins  of  Cochin  China  .110 

Manners  and  castoms  (soe  eHstom$y 

Marriages  of  ibei^inua  of  Joboro  ..        •.         ..    S?0 

Miintira  ..         ..  SS2* 

Siamese  ..         ..           845,9 

Orang  Sabimb«r  ' Stt* 

Sleur  844 

MukaKoning 888* 

ceremonies  of  the  son  of  Rc^a  of  Rhio        71 

Jlfalaram,  empire  in  Java,  adminisiration  off  19S 

Meesares  used  by  the  ilftnftra  890* 

Medical  service  in  Neth.  iQdt  141 

Medicine  amongst  the  Binua  and  superstitions  eoaoectod  with  it  . .    ttS 

Mintira  877 

Biduanda  Kallang  800 

Sabimba  ••         ..896 

Military  service  in  Neth.  fnd«  .141 

Minerals  of  Cochin  China  ..         .,         ,.      54 

Mines,  tin,  of  Malacca  ..         ..         ,,      77 

iliciifira,  orang,  (M.  Pen.)  846 

physical  characters  • .          940, 888, 894 

dress  ..        ,.           868,8 

household  ftarniture  and  utensito 854 

food  of 865 

use  of  tobacco  by  

superstitions  and  customs  of  [see  COlfTENTS  p.  vili.]  807 

agriculture  of  855 

snakes  used  as  food  by  897 

snares  and  pito  for  catching  wild  aobnals   . .  • .    858 

great  feasts  in  the  fruit  season  .860 

adultery,  punishment  of  868 

character  of,  ..        ..  868,883*,4* 

marriage  870 

monogamy  ..         ..    8T0 

birth  rt, 

naming  «. 

burial  .,         ,.         ..     •♦. 

sumpitan  described  888* 

oppression  of,  by  the  Orang  RawOy . .  . .       278, 829* 

inheritance  874 

Bating  ,.         ,,         ..875 

religion,  schamanism  .,         ..         875,888 

Poj/an^f  or  schamane  ..         ••        877,888 

spirits  ..         ..         877,307 

sawif  besawi  , ,         , .         . ,     277 

spells,  f«/u  806 

incantation?  tb. 

*rau1els  818 

wishing  places  tl, 

superstitions  of  caltivatiov  ..        ..         ..880 

future  world  ..                   ••    8^ 
medicines  used  in  fever,  Jaundice,  after  ehlHl  birtt.     877 

origin  of  fogs  and  clouds  . .        . .         .  •     883 
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divisions  of  time 

spots  in  the  moon,  kunduri  or  moon-womaD 
eclipses,  san-woman  . . 

stars  the  daagbters  of  the  moon 
mad  persons  killed  . , 

relation  or  the  Malays  to  the  Mlnttra 
constitution  of  society,  training  of  children  . . 
measures,  music,  weapons,  diseases        ,• . 
fk'uits  used,  varieties  of  paddy  \. 

names  of  dnsuns 
(see  CONTBiiTS  p.  viii.  the  superiHiiom  oftheMintira 

Missionaries  in  Cochin  China 

Monkeys  used  as  food  by  the  Bimia 

Mountains  of  Cochin  China 

Muka  Kuningf  orangrCM.  Pen.) 

Mashrooros,  poisoning  by 

Music  and  musical  instruments  of  the  Binua 

mntira 


283 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

328* 

830» 

t&. 

ib. 

S24*  notss 


O 


•  • 


117-8 
257 

S3 
887'' 

81 


N 


Names,  of  persons  and  places,  historical  and  ethnological  importance 

of..  ..  ..         ..     223%  249^ 


otMinHra 
Orang  SUtar 

Sabifi^a  • . 

Jftfto  AmifHiF 
B$iiH 
dutuns  of  the  Siiniira 

(see  lsj>BX  II.  throughout) 
Naming,  Binua  of  Johore 

MinUra 
NcUiea  (Singapore) 
Navy  of  Netherlands  India 
Netherland  India  («ee  Tbm  Mllf  CK) 
NXUBRONNER,  T.  Esq.,  on  tin  mines  of  Malacca 
Ngnangnari  or  jPii/o  Btia, 
Nomades  in  the  Archipelago,  of  the  Forests,  Rivers  and  Sea. 

(see  Ethnology) 
Nursing,  Binua, 


824* 
846* 
849* 
889* 
825* 
824* 

271 

328* 

285 

141 

129 

77 

826* 

9,10 

207 


Olo  maga  lian  of  Dyaks  of  Bai^armassiog 
Omens  from  flight  of  birds  (Dyaks) 

dreaded  by  king  of  Siam 
Orang  MSintira 

Sabimba 

Biduanda  Ktillang  in  Johore 

Sleiar 

Muka  Kuning 
Ordeals,  Siamese 

Ornaments  of  the  Dyaks  of  Da^Jermastng 
Origin  of  the  country  a  nd  race  of  the  Binua  of  Johore 
Orphan  Chambers  in  Netherland  India 
0*Shaughnessy,  Dr.,  on  coal  of  Malay  Peninsula 
OXLEY,  T,  Esq.,  on  Gutta  Percha  [see  CONTENTS  p, 


Vii.] 

•                  *  • 
k  t                at 

31 

82 
840 
826* 
295 
299 
892 
827* 
505 

81 
277 
187 
155 

22 
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•       P 

Paddy,  varieties  of  cultivated  by  Wn/{ra  SSI* 

Pakam  QSohore^  244 

Pankallang  Bukit,  specimens  of  gold  from  81 

PanfufU,  Malay  ••        150,224 
Parents  and  children,  social  and  legal  relation  of, 

Siamese  ..846,879,886 

Binua  • 2fi6 

Mintira  880' 

PormapAora  (Singapore)  ..         ••         ..284 

Pawang,  a  Mintira,  882* 

Pepper,  Government  culture  of,  in  Netherland  India..  . .         ••     SOS 

Physical  relation  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  con.  Asia .  •        ^ .  • .       2 

characteristics  ofthe  Binua  of  Johore  ..         .*        240, 2S2 

MinHra  ..         ..             204-5 

Sabimba  ..         ..       295,849* 

OrangSMar  ..         ..      802,345* 

Piratical  communities  of  the  Indian  Archidelago       14 

Plants  of  Cochin  China  56 

P/anor  6<s  (Singapore)  235 

Plutonic  deterioration  of  the  coal  of  the  Peninsula  . .         . .         .  •     165 

Policy,  beneficial,  of  Government  of  Netherland  India  .'•         ••     148 

Polynisian  language  general,  rejection  of  by  Mr.  Crawfnrd  .  •  ..     178 

Polygamy,  amongs L the  Siamese  ..         ..         ..346 

Cochin  Chinese  62 

Population  of  tae  Indian  Archipelago  an  eitension  of  that  ofthe  Con- 
tinent..                     ..  .,         ..         ..       9 

great  eras  in  its  history  ..         ..         ..      10 

social  and  personal  condition  of  ..         ..         «.      15 

Cochin  China  59 

Java  129 

table  of  75 

of  Madura  19 

Balavia  129,75 

Karrang  Bollong  101-2 

Pulopetak  (Banjarmassing)  92 

Poyan^i  (Binna)  271,276 

incantations  275 

Poyanortjm  a  species  of  schamanism  280 

Priests,  Siamese  (see  5tam  and  ConTBNTS  p.  ix.) 

Binua  , 276 

Pnlopetak,  population  ind  kottas  of,  ....         . .      48 

Pulo  JifmmtiJKi/ geology  of,  99 

Chikukoh  „  tt. 

Tokong               ^  ......      06 

J9up  (the  IViture  world  of  the  Mintira)  826' 

Ttyacoal  146 

Besar  (Malacca)  iron  Dykes  in  granite  of         166 

Jlfa//€in(^(Baliam)  iron  dykes  in  granite  of K6 

TM^{  (Johore)  248 

Paman^i/ or  P.  Pisang  r  Johore)  248 

Tf Oman  or  Ttmoan  (Johore)  ..         ••         ..248 

JU)mar(M.  P.)  856' 

Panjang  (M.  P.)  847' 

J^ouron  (M.  P.)  357* 

Lankatei  ..         ..         ..      80 

BuahSaga  96 
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PuhUbi                                                gs 

Fininffat                                                        71 

Panjang  geology  of,  ..  90-100 

Chirmtnf  coal  of,  ••         •.  78*419 

R 

Baces.    (see  Ethnology^ 

Baces,  haman,  limit  of  identUj  in  the  defelopment  of        . .        . .  172 

jRacAado,  Cape,  geology  of                                       164 

BalBesia  Patma,  some  contribations  to  the  Dataral  history  of  by  H. 

Zollinger                                66 

BalBes' administration  of  Java,  strlclnresoD  ..         ..         185,189 

Baja  Hada  of  Rhio,  residence  of                               71 

marriage  ceremonies  of  sod  of  ib, 
MawOf  oran^,  of  Sumatra,  their  annual  immigrations  to  the  Malay 

Pen.  growing  power  and  oppression  of  the  MinUra  dire.,  828* 

Begencies  (Java)                                                    181 

BeligioD,  ofthe  Binoaof  Jobore                                275 

Cochin  China                                              115 

ciristial  in  Cochin  China                            116 

Christian  in  Netb.  India.                            140 

Slam  (see  Siam  and  Contents  p.  ix.) 

Mintira  (jifit  MinHrd) 

[see  also  Superstitions^  priests^  Feasts 

Besidencles  in  Java                                               125 

popalatioDof                                    79 

Besident  (Java)                                                       181 

Jtairi  (Sumatra)  coal  of                                            158 

Bevenue  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Archipelago          ..         •.  188 
Bhio,  glance  at,  by  J.  T.  Thomson  Esq.  (see  Contknts  p.  iv.) 

Bice,  govt,  culture  of  in  Netb.  Ind.                            194 

Bivers  of  Cochin  China                                            ••         .i        •.  85 
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Sa(im(a,  orang,  (Singapore)  ..  246-295 

Sacrifices  from  dreams*  (Dyaks)  82 

human            0^0  ^ 

and  ceremonies  on  gathering  the  Bird  nests  at  Karrang 

Bollongdrc,  102 

So&ot,  oran(^,  (M.  Pen.)  246 

Sandstone  and  clayey  strata  of  Singapore  86 

Sawab  cultivation  in  Java  181 

5atrt  (incantations)  r  277 

Schamanism  280,2 

schools  in  Netb.  Ind.  140 

ShairRidasari,  a  Malay  Poem,  teit  and  translation 88 

Shells  ofSingapore  (see  Traill)  225 

catalogue  of  ......  239 

ofTama  ..                   ..  167 

Shell  fish  used  as  food  in  Singapore  280 

Siam,  laws  of,  [sec  Contents  p.  iv.]  827 

agriealture  in,  885 

landUx  886 

king  of|  his  prime  duties,  «.        ..        ».  887 
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king  of,  annual  ploughing  festival 

curioQS  superstitious  penance  perfonned  for  the  kiDg    ib. 
annual  circunaambulatlon  of  the  city  by        •  •         ••     840 
omens  dreaded  by  ••         .•         ••     i6. 

roa  rriage  of,  may  marry  sister  or  daughter   . .        . .     850 

gift  by  870 

education  of  children  of  9B2 

monopoly  of  trade  by  898 

traditional  origin  of  rice  •*         ••         ..0. 

paddi  terbang  w  ifnangat  811 

mode  of  culture  and  planting  ..         ••         ..     il. 

annual  inundation  of  the  river  He  nava         *     a. 

season  of  sowing  and  reaping  ..        ••         ..     t^. 

modes ofreaping and  husking  ..         .•         ..818 

gardens,  kitchen  vegetables  flowers  ••         ..    ^. 

women,  character,  position,  hahiU,  ed«eatiOB|  ^t, ..        875»  888 
marriage,  age  of,  ceremonies,  eipweet  4re.  ..  846,8 

polygamy  •.        ..        ••     846 

concubinage  >•     816 

parents  and  children,  legal  and  social  rdttions  of    . .     8469899.80 
adoption  of  sons  ..    849,868,378 

teacher  and  pupil  ..         ••         ••     880 

training  and  education  of  childrea  878-88 

husband  and  wife,  ..  846^5»877 

4  classes  of  wives  848 

wife  may  be  pledged  by  husband  842,872 

adultery  847 

widows,  social  and  legal  rights  and  posiUon  of  [see  Gontbrts  p.x.] 
Superstitions  and  sup.  practises 

agricultural  • 888 

on  pregnancy  861 

women  dying  in  child  bed  ..        ..861 

Death,  sickness  ceremonies  on  ..        ..         ..     868 

Funeral  obsequies  ..850,861,864-8 

Tombs,  ..         ..         ••     866 

spirits  of  invoked  807 

Priests,  dress  and  goods  of  865 

number  and  influence  of  867 

astrologers  8S6 

chariUble  institution  858 

Plays,  games  and  other  amusements  at  flmerals  . .    865 

marriages    .  •        .  •    878 

Manes  of  parents  and  ancestors  807 

names,  no  fkmily  names  866 

ambassadors,  mode  of  receiving  ^c,  871 

etiquette  888 

master  and  servant  887 

slaves  [see  Contents  p.  X.]  884 

slave  trade  865 

debtors  886,8 

captives  t^- 

secret  compacts,  ceremonies  and  oaths         ..        ••  808 

ordeals.  .«         ••    606 

charms  used  by  thieves  480 

killing  animals,  invocation  of  their  spirits  by  batchers         t  •    487 

f  %*  For  other  cuetoms  more  strictly  connected  «o<A  the  ieme  emd  Ifteir 
administration  see  Uie  different  titles  CONTENTS  p.  ii.J 

Silk,  Government  production  of  in  Netherlands  India 904 
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Singapore  and  adjacent  islands,  notes  on  the  geology  of,  by  Cot^  Low 

[see  Contents,  p  if.]                     84 

anthracite  at                                           I65 

Slave  trade  in  the  Indian  Archipelago                      15 

;9/er<ir,oran9,  remarks  on  (see  Contents  p.  viii.)    ..  ..     302,341" 
Sman^at  or  human  being  after  death 

MIntira                                                 326'' 

p^ddl                                                      361 

Snakes  Dsed  as  food  by  the  Btnaa                            257 

Snare  for  killing  wild  animals  Bsed  by  the  Binua       257 

Soils  of  Singapore                                                   91 

Spells  fjtfinlira  J                                                     308 

ased  in  attacking  elephants                           316 

to  allay  storms                                817 

for  safety  in  the  forest                       t^. 

expelling  spirits  of  disease                 31S 

.  for  invulnerabitity                             319 

C^ee  MiniiraJ 

Spirits  9f  mountains,  rivers,  (see  I7an/u.tfinn'ra) 277 

Soger,  Govt,  cnlture  of  in  Neth.  Ind.  . .        .  .        134, 200 

5timptfarioftheBinua                                             271 

Orang  Sabimba                             318'' 

Superstitions 

Dyaks  of  Banjarmassing                     81 

ceremonies  and  sacrifices  of  Birds  Nests  gatherers  at 

Karrang  Bollong  in  Java                  102 

of  the  Binua  of  Johore  . .        . .      271,  5, 7 

Mintira                                              ^7 

Binna,  Dyak  and  Batta  compared        279 

Malay,  practices  when  women  die  in  child  birth  . .  362 

pleset,  langswoi                                  tfr. 

Siamese,  (see  Siani) 

Surgery,  application  of  gutta  percha  to,                    >  26 

T 

Table  of  measurements  illustrative  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 

Mintira,  BidnandaKallang,  and  Sabimba  305 

Exports  and  imports  of  Netherlandludia 206 

Finances  of  Neth.  Ind.                                217 

Tagol  or  tipar  rice  cultivation  in  Java                      197 

Tama,  calcareous  beds  at,  167 

coal  at,  ..                  147,153 

ramfriiJa,  orang  at  P.  Tingi  ..                   ..  248 

Taropoi  arrack  and  feasts  of  the  Mintira  of  Johore 260 

Tana  Merd^  the  future  world  of  Mintiras  who  have  been  killed        . .  3*26* 

Tanjong  Patong,  coal  of                                         SSA* 

Tatooingofthe  DyaksofBanjermasing                    30 

Taxes  in  Cochin  China                                              59 

Tea,  govt,  culture  of  in  Neth.  Ind.  . .         . .  td. 

Teak,  forests  of  in  Java  ..  205 
Temminck,  M.  general  view  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Indian 

Archipelago  [Sec  Contents  p.  v.]  . .                  127, 194 

Temperature  of  Karrang  Bollong                                101 

Tenure  of  land  in  Java                                             18.S 

in  Cochin  China                                133 

Ternafa,  earthquakes  and  eruptions  at                     168 

Theft,  (see  crimes  and  punishments.  J 

h 
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Thomson,  J.  T.  Esq,  Glance  at  Rhio  by  [see  Contbnts  p.  ir.]     .  T     ^ 

Timor,  falling  in  of  a  raoontain,  168 

Tin  mines  of  Malacea  77 

Tobacco,  govt  collare  of  in  Netb.Ind.  .208 

nseofbytheBinnaandllintira  3^ 

Tongking  colonised  by  Chinese  11'^ 

'I ombs,  reverence  for  amongst  Siamese  366,7 

Towns  of  Cochin  china  ..  ••      ^ 

Trade  of  Netberland  India  806 

Tables  of  exports  and  imports  for  1856  to  1814  •  •    207 

Trading  company  of  Netberland  India  ISl 

Traditions  of  the  Btnua  275 

Mintira  ..    326* 

Taaill,  Dr.,  Conchology  and  Malacology  of  Singapore  and  its  neigh- 

bourbood  [see  Contents  p.  vi.]  225 

Tribesoflnd.  Arch,  diversity  of  Vi 

Tttjuj  spell  Mintira  . .  •     •  . .     SOS 


U 


I'dai,  orang  (H.  Pen.) 
dress  of  females 


(see  Bermun  tribes.') 


246 
253 


Tacinators,  native,  in  Neth.  Ind.  

Vegetation  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  its  luxariaace,  inflaenceon 

character  of  the  islands,  mountains  drc, . . 

Cochin  China  

Vegetables,  cultivated  by  the  Binua  and  Bermnn  tribes  (M.  PenO«- 

irtld  leaves  used  as  

Vocabularies  of  languages  of  Ind.  Arch,  necessity  of  compiling 
Vine,  cultivated  in  Cochin  China 

Volcanic  eruptions,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  

Temate  


143 

5,9 

56 

255 

255 

182 

64 

6 

168 


IV 


Weapons  of  the  Mintira 
'Wills,  Siamese 

Wishing  places  of  the  Mintira 
Wives  (see  husband  and  wife") 
Women  of  Cochin  China,  condition  of 
Binua, 


*  •  • 
■         • . 

•  ■ . 


330' 
359 
318 

6» 
26S 


ZeLLiNGBR,  M.  on  Rafflesia  Patma 
Zoology,  (see  Animals) 

(For  names  of  animals,  see  Index  IL  throoghont) 


•• 


66 
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Adelan 

Adhipaa(off.*J«f«).. 
Alsa  0>aiiie,t  Sabfraba) 


337 


Bakat  (name,  Miotira) 
Bakan  (biU,  Mai.  Pen.) 
Balaksini  (plant) 
Balei,  an  open  hall 


324' 
300 
277 
260 

29G 


Erratum. 
IgOMSOlf  I  h  T.  Esq.,  Remarks  on  the  Sletar  and  Sabimba  tribes 
[See  CORXSi^TS  p.  viii.] 


S4r 


pjhra  raahai  t,bai    ib.  .. 
Alas-alas  (bird,  Java) 
Aloat  ny&wong 
AUum  (name,  orang  Besisi) 
Alang 

Amdan  Nagara 
Ampadil 
Amrita 

Anak  Inddu  (river,  Johore) 
An&u  (plant) 

Angin  (name,  Sabimba)    . 
An  (liang 
Anoo  b,heerija 
Anprio 
AntangaUng 
Antas 

Arrack  tampue 
Assan  (name,  Mintira) 

Atlap  (leaO 

Atl,  Wya  (off.  Slam)      *    . . 

Ava 

Awa  (name,  Maka  kuning) 

Avin  (name,  Sletar) 

Ayercbirmin  (riv.  Mai.  Pen.) 

Ayer  Itlim  ib. 

Ayer  M&ngis  ib . 

Ayin  (name,  Mintira) 


itf, 
103 

33 
325 
253 

39 
331 
362 
243 
255 
349* 

52 
852 

ib. 

82 

t6. 

260 

824* 

253 

395 

330 

339» 

346' 

248 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 


Badee 

Bagelen  (res.t  Java) 

Bahkon  (plant) 

Bajon       ib. 

Bajang 

Baju,  jacket 


351 
75 
259 
255 
330 
252 


BaUBidohom  ..   326 

Batang,  Afem  ..     272 

Muar  (place,  Johore)31, 283 
BaUvia  (res.  Java)  ..  ..  75 
Batin  Batara  (off.  Binua  of  Jo.)  243 


Chinchang       ib. 
Changei  Bif^i    ib. 


275 
82 
243 
273 
827 
273 
275 
327 
273 
275 
ib. 
273 
ib. 


Hamba  ib. 

Raja     ib. 

Jedam  ib. 

Jokra  ib. 

Kicbi  ib.       . . 

KratTiga        ib. 

Onastia  ib. 

Palimel  ib. 

Pacbu  ib. 

SingaDewa     ib. 

StiaRaJa         ib. 
Rata  Pabat  or  Rio  Formosa  (riv 

Johore)  248,246-7,268,  274 

Bakachong  (stone  in  Joh.)  278 

Berlayar  (pt.  Singapore)     99 

Tre 
Bayai  (riv.  Mai.  Pen.) 
Bayan  (plant) 
Bayas    ib. 

Bechaak  (mount.  Johore)    . . 
Bejaneegar 
Bekel  (off.  Java) 
Berkot  (kamp.,f  Mintira)    . . 
Berebere 
Bersisi 

Berampam  (riv.  Johore)    . . 
Bezokie  (res.  Java)  . . 
Bidara  (plant) 
Biduanda  Kallaog    .. 


819 
748 
252 
296 
278 

89 
ISO 
324 
307 
248 
ib. 

75 
259 
246 


"  Off.  for  officer  of  Government. 
t  Res. /or  Residency. 


f  Name  for  name  of  person. 
^  Kamp.  for  kampoog* 
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Camboji 
CanoaDore 


58 
94 


Bilabong  (riv.  Jobore)        . .  ^8 

Bint  (kamp.,  If  intiral        . .  324 

Bina  Cnan^  o.  Maka  Kaniog)  339 

Biodahara  (off.  Jobore^       . .  273 

Binh  den  (riv.  Aoam)        . .  &l 

Tbaan    lb.  <*• 

Bintang  (Is.  Johore). .        •  •  S? 

Hill,  large,  ..         ..  74 

(name,  Sabimba)  ..  349* 

BlnUra  of  Boko  (off.  BIntta  of 

Jobore)               ..        ••  Ji? 

Bintara                               "•  *I. 

Binnong  (plant,  Mintira)  . .  381 
Binoa  (tribes,  Jobore,  see  In- 

dcxlO  ••     S2 

Binondang  ".  -  ^.  2ll 

Binut  (riv.  Jobore)  247, 261, 274 
Blakang  MaU,  (Is.  Singapore)  98 
Blanab  Bay  (Bintang)  . .  ^ 
Blangaa  pot  206 

Blanga,  (of  tbe  D  jak)  . .  81 
Blatong (plant)  :.  2^ 

Blians  ..  ol,283 

Blukar  (plant)  ..259 

Blura     ib.  '^• 

Bo  binb  (off.  Anam) .  •  •  m 
Bobol  (name,  orang  Besisi). .  325* 
Belong  ib.  •*•    i 

Bodo  ib.  ^*'    * 

Bo  binh  (off.  Anam)  ..     iff*     | 

Boho  ib.  ••     HO 

Bokobaka (plaat)  ..  ..259 
Bo  lai  (off.  Anam)  ..  ..  HO 
Bole  ib.  ..HI 

Bembong (plant, Mintira)  ..831' 
Bontong  (name,  orang  Besisi)  225 
Boon  teb,  (name,  Sletar)  ..  346' 
Borneo  78 

Bosojnlot  (name,  Mintira)  . .  324* 
Bot  P,hra  Ayakaan  ..    332 

Buitenzorg  (res.  Java)  . .  75 
Bokit  Linger  (hill,  M.  Pen.) .  248 
Julotong  (Prov.  Well. )  94 
Bakit  (name,  Sabiraba)  ..  349* 
B.  Kichi  (kamp.,  Mintira)  324^ 
Bnlu  kasap  (plant)  ..  258 

Bunga  (name,  Mintira)      . .   324* 
Bnnga  (hamp.,  Mintira)     . .  325* 
Bnogsa  (name,  0.  Besisi.)..     i6. 
Bnnkas  ib.  ..  324* 

Bantamatti,  Java.  ••     366 

Bnra  (kind  of  Paddy).  ..  331* 
Balan  (name,  Sabimba)     ..  349* 


Coa  bang  (riv.  Anam)  51 

Cape  St.  James  H9 

CapeRaehado  164 

Cheap  m.                 ••  ••    *b. 

Chaba  (plant)  ..348 

Chadieng  ib.  . .    256 

Chagak  (name,  Mintira)  •  •    S24 

Chak  (name,  Besisi)  ..    325 

diaklaa  ..897 

Cbaminol (^plant J    ..  ..259 

Chamop  ..897 

Chandan                 ..  ..261 
Chanda,  a  preparation  of  Opt- 

umftnrswioking  ..    278 

CbanToan  ..    335 

ChanNaa  ..887 

Charakfhe                ••  ..899 
Chan  Maung,  ^off.  SiamJ  ..    396 

P,bree  Yonmiaraat  ..    396 

P,hriya  P,het  phee  chai.    ib. 

Cheche                    ..  ,,    ib. 

Cheengchawk  ..394 

Chen'en  ib. 

Cheribon  (riv.  Java . .  75-868 

Cheengchawk  ..394 

Chiante,  ^name,  Besiai J  . .    325 

Chichar  m.  ,,    ib. 

Chimas                   ..  ..    ib. 

Chimab  ..819 

Chinankas,  f  weapon  J  ..    830 

Chinarong               ..  ..265 
Chinchang  (riv.  Mai.  Pen. )      248 

Chinkwi  (^plant  J  ..819 
Chimandang  f  mt.  Mai.  Pen  )  i278 

Chirian  f  name,  Mintira^  ..  324' 
Chittong,  Cplant,  MinUra^  . .    331 

Choa                       ..  •.      49 

ChoaNgayen          ••  ••    t6. 

Champa                  ••  .f     819 

Ciampa  ^ 
Colompe  (town,  Camboja,) . .      52 

Confacias                ..  ..     116 

Congio                    ..  ..     ib. 
Caa  Ap  Hoc  (harbour,  Anam)    57 

BaThac  ib. 

Bang  ib. 

Bang  Ion  ..      ib* 

Bien  ..       ib. 

Bich                 ..  ••      ib. 

Bo  De              . .  •  •      ib. 

Cam  ranh  • .       ib. 

Can  Tot  or  Compong  ••      ib. 

CayQuao         ..  ..      ib. 

CbaVaog  ..      ib. 

Ca'Chien         ..  ..       ib. 

Da  Ran  ••       ib. 

Dai  ••       ib. 

'    DaiBuch          ..  ..       ib. 

DaiQaang  Ngat  ..      t^' 
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CuaBoog  Hoi  (harbour,  Anaro)  57 

QODg  Tranh 

■  ■        •  • 

ib. 

Ganh  Han 

•  •         •  • 

58 

Gia 

•  •        •  • 

ib. 

Gianh 

•  •        •  • 

57 

Uao  hon 

•  •         •  • 

ib. 

Ho 

•  •        •  • 

ib. 

Hon  Kboe 

•  •        •  • 

ib. 

Houne 

•  •        •  • 

ib. 

Lac 

•  •        • « 

ib. 

Lan 

•  •        •  • 

ib. 

Lon 

•• 

58 

MaiiVba 

•  •        •  • 

ib. 

m  Thanh 

•  •         •  • 

ib. 

Moi 

•  •         ■  • 

ib. 

Ong  Doc 

•  •        •  • 

ib. 

Rach  Gia 

•  •        •  • 

%b. 

Thai 

•  •         •  • 

57 

The  Van 

•  •         •  • 

ib. 

Thi  pha 

•  •         •  • 

ib. 

Tien 

•  •        •  • 

ib. 

Thaan 

•  ■        •  • 

57 

Thuoc 

•  •         •  • 

ib. 

Tong 

•  •         '  • 

ib. 

Trien 

•• 

ib. 

Tro 

•  •        •  • 

ib. 

Ta  Dong 

•  •        •  • 

58 

Uc, 

•  t        •  ■ 

57 

Yam  Ray 

•  •        •  • 

58 

Viel 

•  •        •  • 

57 

Xfen 

•  •         •  • 

ib. 

Daon  ru-ung  (boonga  teia- 

yam) 
Dai  nam  (official  name  ofA- 

nam} 
Dagon  (plant) 
Dhk  ban  mat  ro  roe  (plant, 

Siani) 
Dak  kalong  (plant,  Siam) 

boon  naak 

hoDgseephaat 

kadanga  chcen . . 

keo 

k,hem  . . 

nom  meo 

rak 

sarap,hce 

sau  yoot 

tyhiyan 

yeet  ho 
Damak 
Dana  Radja 
Dambong 

Dan1ek(kamp.  Johorc) 
Dan  •. 


t  ■ 


•  • 


ib 


•• 


Dapoi 

D&rat  Yassin  (place,  Malacca) 

Dato 

Dayong  (name,  MinUray., 

Desa 

Desan  (name,  Sletar) 

Deman  name,  Mintira) 

Dcwalp. 

Dhemang  (off.  Java) 

Dhipo  Negoro 

Didalin  (plant,  Mintira) 

Diebata 

Djaksa  (off.  Java)   . . 

Dinh  Tuong 

Districts  raad  (Court,  Java) 

Djata 

Djocjocarta  (ri?.  Java)      .< 

Doa  pendinding 

pengaseh 

pimanis 

panando  . . 

chucha 

pemata  lida 

pebiochi 
Dong  Tranh 
Dong  Hoi 

Dosan  (name  Sletar . . 
Dras  (name,  Muka  kuning) 
Duka  (plant) 
Dumpa   ib. 
Darian    ib. 
Durian  gantaog  (kamp.,  ilfin- 

<tra) 
Duson 
Dyang  (name  Mintira) 


•• 


•  • 


324 
248 
283 

824' 
119 
346 
ib, 
282 
130 
222 

38l» 

282 

137 

.02 

137 

.S3 

75 

mj 

310 
311 
ib. 
312 
314 
315 
58 
id.  « 
3i6 
33B 
259 
259 
296 

325 

ib. 

349 


..       49 

..     255 

Fal  Fo 

..      58 

nt. 

Fo 

..     116 

..     343 

Formosa 

.,       78 

..     ib. 

..     ib. 

G 

. .     ib. 

..     ib. 

Gabang  (kamp.,  Mintira) 

..  324* 

. .     ib. 

Gadiog 

..     248 

..     ib. 

Gadong 

..     272 

..     ib. 

Gadong  (name,  Resisi  1 
Gagan  (kamp.,  Johore) 

..  355' 

..     ib. 

..     273 

. .     ib. 

Galla  (name,  Mintira) 

..  324' 

. .     f  6. 

GaUat(riv.  Mal.Pcn.) 

. .     ib. 

. .     t6. 

Galu  (Java) 

..     364 

. .     ib. 

Ganesa 

..     339 

..     272 

Ganesha 

..     282 

..     364 

Gapong  (plant) 

..     255 

..     255 

Gappam('Mal.PeD.) 

..     248 

..     ib. 

Garing 

..     254 

..     821 

Garop,  (tree) 

..     259 
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Gassing  (snake ^    .. 

Gassing  konde  (rout.  insi.J 

Gia  Dinh 

GiaLong 

Gigai  f  name,  Mintira^ 

Gilar 

Gilondang 

Gimgam  fname,  Mintira}  . 

Ginya  ib. 

Gohom  ^name,  Besisi  J 

Gimra  ^riv.  Mai.  Pen. J 

Gindang 


257 

890 

d2 

50 

825' 

323* 

275 
324* 

t6. 
825' 

ib. 

ib. 


ib. 
248 
259 
249 
246 
325* 
3-24» 


Gintiiig  Rawa  (\amp.Mintira}  i6 
Ginilil  ib.      . 

Gipan,  ^riv.  Mai.  Pen.) 
Gippa^plantJ 
Girinlat^riT.  Mai.  Pen.)  . 

GiUa  Percba 
Glawa(name,  BesisiJ 
Goam  f  name,  MintiraJ 
GobangLango  ("kamp.,  iiinfOS25^ 
Government  hill  ^Singapore)  85 
Gunong  Angsi  (mt.  Mai.  Pen.}  248 
Beraga        ib.  ib. 

Ban,  (mount  Johore)    803 
Bermun,  (mount  Mai. 

Pen.)    247,248 
Datu  ib.       ..    tfr. 

Garun         ib.       ..     t6. 
Kap  ib.       ..     274 

Kamuning  ib.       ..     248 
Einabtti,     ib.       ..     ib. 
KayuLibetib.       ..     ib. 
Ledang,  mount  Opbir 

(Mai.  Pen.)  247, 278 
Lfcha  ib.  ..  248 
Lulumnt  ib.  344, 248 
Puiai  ib.        ..299 

Rissam       ib.  248 

Singwang  ib.        ..     ^6. 
Snbang       ib.        ..     278 
TonkatBangsi  ib. ..     t6. 
Gupul  (plant)         . .         . .     ib. 
Guntur,  mount.  Java  ..     361 

Guthrie's  Hill  -.         ••       89 

H 


HtntirKamang 

Katumbobaa.. 

KamboDg 

Pari 

Pinyakf  t  Panan 

Penyadin 

Saburo 

Sular 

Swen 

Tingi 
llauila 

Hera  •• 

Hien  Vuong 
Hoi  An 
Hue,  town 
Hukum 

Hong  hoa  )riT.  A  nam) 
Hoyen 


•  • 


•• 


Ifadat 

Hai  dong 

HaTin 

Hajf  Momcn 

Hantu  Bara  Sisij)     .. 

BaraTerkilif..         ^. 

Cbika  ..         «• 

Dago 

Dondong 

Hamoran 

Jimoi 


260 
51 
52 
71 

897 

ib. 

308 

807 

ib. 

ib. 

308 


807 
ib, 
ib. 
308 

..  «7 
..  i^. 
..  ib, 
..  806 
..  ib. 
..  ib. 
. .89-881 
..  415 
..  dO 
..56-59 

..  259 
..  51 
..      59 


fb0l(oaroe^MQkakuning)..  ^ 

Ikan  (name,  Mintira) 

Hang  ib. 

lloi,  (name,  orang  Besisi) 

Impang  (name,  Sletar) 

Indau  ('riv.  Johore) . . 

Indramaya  CJava^  .. 

Ingas 

Ipongf  snake  ^ 

IpohfrootJ 

Iras  (name  Mnka  Kuuing) 


334' 
ih. 
ii. 

846' 
24^ 
854 
ih. 
257 

ftl 
93&* 


Jaknn  (tribe  Johore) . .      247, 277 
Jalan  (name,  Muka  knniog) 
Jalee  (name,  Mintira) 
Jangkang    ib. 
Jangkang  fplant  ib.^ 
Jangka  (kamp.  Mintira) 
Janpan  fname,  BesisiJ 
Japara  ("res.  Java)   . . 
Jariii  (name,  Besisi) 
Jawak  (namej  Mnka  Kuoilflg)  ^. 


34i) 

8^4 

ib. 

325' 

824 

75 
ib. 


«48 


Jcwa-Jewa 

Jijan  (riv.  Mai.  Pen.) 

Jijalah  (kamp.  Mintira). 

Jilibu  (riv.  Mai.  Pen.). . 

Jilla  (plant) 

Jimardes 

Jimpul  (riv.  M.  Pen.)  . 

Jiltttong  (kamp.  MinUra)  . .  ^^ 

Jinnang  ^" 

Jin  Bumi 

Jin 

Jinam,  (riv.  Mai.  Pen.) 

Jiring  (plant) 


• . 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


825 
24S 
259 

27« 
248 

125^ 

275 
255,275 
ib. 
24« 
059 


. . 
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Jodo  (name,  Muka  KuDiog)  ,  3S9 

Johole  (place  Johore).  ..  275 

/ohore  ..  246 

Jorokra  275 

Joai  (name,  Besisf)  . .  ..  825* 

Jubata  ..  283 

Jakra                       • .  •  •  275 

Jokra  Tplace,  Miniira)  . .  824 

Jakut  (name,  Besisi,)  . .  ib. 

Jungeh  (name,  Mintira,)  . .  534 


Khabes(rraU) 

Kabuten 

Kachang  bangak  (bean) 

Do.      (plant) 
Kacho  (name,  Miniira) 
Kadanga  (plant) 
Kadoc  f res.  Java)   . . 
Kada  (Java) 
Kadnndong  (plant)  .* 
Kadampa  (frait) 
Kadnmpal  (plant,  Mintira). . 
Kahang(riv  Johore) 
Kaladang  (fruit) 
Kallang  (Mai.  Pen.) 
Kamalan  (plant,  Mintira^  . . 
Kamui  ib. 

Kamen  ib. 

Kamong  (snake)  .  • 

Rampong  (rroit)     .« 
Kamaso  (plant,  Jobore)     . . 
Kama  •  •         • . 

Kandan  (plant,  Mintira)    . . 
Kanseel  (plant) 
Kapayang  (leaves)  . . 
Kapaya         tb. 
Kapayang  (Mat.  Pen.  J 
Kapas  ib. 

Kapi  (riv.  Johore)  .. 
Kapok  (plant,  Java) . . 
Karamut 

Karanting  (mus.  Inst.) 
Karrang  BoUong  (Java) 
Kassap  (name,  Sletar) 
Kassar  (name,  Mintira) 
Kassah  (name,  Muka  Kuning) 
Kassaw  lb. 

Katapa 

Katang  (name,  Besisi) 
Kate  (name,  Muka  Kuning) . 
Katian  (plant) 
KvaUi  aniron  pan  . . 
Kawe         (plant)  .. 
KayuGbaru  ib 

Glam    ib.      ..         •• 

Kiplalu  angia  ib. 

Tuta  ib 


290 

131 
255 
259 
824 
843 

75 
363 
259 
296 
330 
249 
296 
548 
331  , 

ib.   I 

ib.  I 
257  * 
2.59 
298 
255 
830 
259 
255 

ib. 
248 
255 
244 
204 
266 
330 
101 
346 
849 
339 

ib. 
296 
325 
339 
259 
261 
259 

ib. 
354 
300 
272 


Kecho  or  Bai  ,thanh  (town 

Anam)  41 
Kecho                                ..68 

Kedirie  (res.  Java)  . .         ..  75 

Kelut  (name,  Moka  Kaning)  289 

Kcmoi  (tribe,  Anam)         . .  53 

Kewe  (name,  Besisi)         ..  325 

K,hat,ha                 ••        ..  411 

Khon  boa  (rir.  Anam)  41 

K,hoon  see  (off.  Siam^       . .  395 

K,him  Ayacfaack  ib 899 

Katcba  rectbarian  ib.  ib. 

Phetchana  t,bep    ib.  400 

Raat  P,hanit  chai  ib.  ib. 

or  Recorder          ib.  t^. 

or  Recorder          ib.  ib. 

See  rachabit         ib.  ib. 

sarkan            ib.  ib. 

Soang  p,hra  kroi  see  ib.  399 

T,hepphraya  lb.  ib. 
Kichipo  (plant)  ..  ..  259 
Kiche  (name,  Besisi)  . .  325 
Kiddang  Passang  (place,  Min- 
tira) ..  ..  331 
Kijangfdeer^  ..  ..  257 
Kika  (plant)  ..  ..259 
Kikai  ib.  .«  ..  ib. 
Rima  ^kamp.  Mintira  J  S2.> 
Kim  bong  ..  58 
Kimoh  (plant  Mintira  J  . .  38 1 
Kimok  ib.  ..  ib. 
Kinjong  ib.  ib. 
Kinh  bac  (riv.  Anam)  ..  51 
Kimtot  (name,  Besisi)  . .  325 
KIppong  (plant)      ..         ..  253 

Rirabu        ib 259 

Kirdas        ib.          ..         ..  ib. 

Kirpol        ib.          ..         ..  ib. 

Kissah  (name,  Sletar  J       . .  848 

Kissang  81 
Klassa  (Mai.  Pen.)  . .        248, 255 

Klawang    ib.          ..         ..  ib* 

Kiedang  (plant,  Mintira)    ..  330 
Kledi               ib.               ..256 

Klesses           ib.                ..  390 

Klosoi  (name,  Besisi)        . .  325 

Klueng  (plant)         ..         ..  259 

Kluna       ib.                      ..  225 

Koai  (plant,  Mintira)         . .  331 

Kochin  (name,  Mintira)     . .  324 

Kol  (name,  Besisi)  . .         . .  325 

Kolot         ib.          ..         ..  ib. 

Koon                       ..  344 

Korup                      ..  345 

Ko^on  (name,  Sletar)        . .  346 

Kou  Tingi  (Jobore)           ..  242 

KotU  84 
Kol  p,hra  A  yakaan  (digest  of 

Siamese  Law)      ..        ..  332 
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KraCMonkey)         ..  ..  259 

Krawang  (res.  Java)  . .  75 

Kulem  (plant)         ..  ..  259 

Kulil  Sawa  (name,  Besisi) . .  325 

Kalon                  ib.  ..  it>, 

Kumpol  (plant,  Mintira)  . .  380 

Kandui  ..  ..284 

Kuningan  (Java J  263 

KuQong  ("name,  Besisi  J  825 

Kong  f  leaves^        .,  ..  255 

KuunfMal.Pen.^  ..  ..  248 


Labo  (place  Mintira}         . .  ib, 

Labu  (riv.  Mai.  Pen.)        . .  248 

Labuan                    ..  78 

Ladang  (leaves)      ..         ..  225 

Lak,  hau                  . .         . .  ib. 

Lakup  (fruit)           ..         ..  ib, 

Laleurat                            ..  296 

Lalan  (plant  Mintira)         . .  33 1 

Lamar  (riv.  Mai.  Pen.        . .  248 

Lampci  (plant  Mintira)      ..  331 

Lana  (riv.  Mai .  Pen.)         . .  248 

Langat         ib 248 

Langkap  (fruit)                   ..  273 

Lang  bac  (riv.  Anam)  51 

Land  road  f  Court  JavaJ  137 

Lang  sooinec            ..         ..  362 

Lanjut  klissa  (plant  Min.)  ..  831 

Langkap               ib.          ..  248 

Langkap  (leaves)  255 

Lankaivi,  (is.  Mai.  Pen)  . .  353 

Larabaung  (kam.  Min.)     . .  324 

Lara,  (plant  Mintira)  330 

Lawet  (swallow)     ..  107 

Legok  Njcnang,(  Java)       . .  363 

Leka  (orang  Muka  Kuning)  339 

Lerang  (plant  Mintira)       . .  330 

Libbam,  (riv.  Johore)         . .  246 

Ligoh  (name  Mintira          . .  324 

Limama  f riv.  Mai.  Pen  J    . .  248 

Limama  (kamp.  Mintira)  ..  324 

Limau             ib.                ..  324 

Lima  (name  M.  Kuning^  ..  339 

Limbing  (weapon)  . .  330 

Limong  (name  Besisi)        ..  325 

Limpat  (name,  M.  Kuning)  339 

Linak,  (name,  Besisi)        . .  325 

Linggo  (riv.  Jobore)           . .  273 

Lingi  (riv.  Mai.  Pen.)  . .  248 
Lingin  ^riv.  Jobore)  246-278 
LinUng  (plant)       ..         ..255 

Lipu         ib 255 

Lo-ang  Taana  p,hak  kaat    ..  399 

Theppa,  ba  Racbada  399 

T,hammasaat        . .  ib. 


Lo-ang  Rachada  Thada 

Atthaja 

Shammassaat 

Yaa  Prakaat.. 

Lodang  (name,  Mintira) 

Lonah  (plant,  Mintira) 

Lukut  (f  iv.  Mai.  Pen.) 


d99 
399 
396 
399 
349 
331 
248 


Lo-ung  racha  t,hada  (offSiam)895 

Low's  Island  (Mai.  Pen.)]  ..  358 

Luc  bo  (oir.  Anam)  . .  106 

Luen (plant,  Mintira)          ..  331 

Luint,  (name,  Mintira)        . .  319 

Lulumut,  (mount  Mai.  Pen.  )  247 

Lunkokoyo  (plant)    ..         ..  269 


M 

Mabayo 

Mabaukkeng 

Machang 

Made  (riv.  Johore)  .. 

Madioen  (res.  Java) 

Madja  Lengka  (Java) 

Madura,  (res.  Java) . 


324 
324 
259 
24.S 

75 
364 

75 


Magoyang  (name,  Mintira)  I  324 
Maj&h  (name,  Muka  KuDiog)  339 
Majapahit  ..  ..     192 

Makan  sulong  tabun  ..     339 

Maklang  (name,  Mintira)  ..  324 
Malabar  ..         ..       95 

Mallai,  (plant)  ..  ..258 
Mallye  ..272 

Malim,  (place,  Mintira)      . .     ^ 
Maman  (leaves^      . .         . .     255 
Manoa,  (snake)       . .         . .     257 
Mamling,  (plant)    ..         ..296 
Mangis  ..344 

Mangis         ib 259 

Mangkapas,  (plant,  Mintira)  336 
Mangosutan,  (fruit) . .  . .  216 
MauPachom  ..334 

Manki  pimanggun  ••  ..  274 
Mangkan  ..         ..     415 

Marki  (plant)  ..259 

Marumpnt,  (name,  Mintira) . .  324 
Masci  (name,  Slelar)  . .  346 
Mataram  192 

Mayong  (plant)  ..259 

Melattmnyan  849 

Meenah  (name,  Mintira)  . .  349 
Mekon  ..         ..      53 

Melem  ib  ..324 

Menum  ..     341 

Me  p,ba  sop  . .         . .     340 

Milldeng,  (kamp.,  Mintira)  344 
Mina  (name,  M.  Kuning)  ..  3S9 
Munai  f  name,  Mintira^     . .     324 
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UifldaleDg  (pUnO  . .  ..    2fi9 

UJogMang              ..  fiO 

MinhYaong  ..     ib. 

Miao  (name,  Mintira)  ••     824 

MinUra  (tribe,  Johore)  . .    248 

MiriaDapi  ..     277 

bata              ..  ..     ib. 

igi                 ..  ..     ib. 

padi  ..     ib. 

Miriilin  (plant)        ..  ..259 

Mirpadi    ib.  ..     ib. 

Montra  ..     411 

Montree  ..851 

Moon  ..284 

Mot  (name,  Besisi)  . .  . .   325* 

Mothe  Lambert  (Rev.  M.  de  la)  117 
Moyang  Biitang  (moon-wo- 


NyaiJElatuKtdttl 


•t 


52 


men) 
Mret  (kind  of  paddy) 
Muar  (riv.-Jobore)  .. 
Muar  (place,  Jobore) 
Mulut  (name,  Sabimba) 
Mundo  (name,  Besisi) 
Mangee  (name,  Sabimba) 


N 


284 
831* 
247 
275 
349* 
825*^ 
849* 


Nabongkok  (name,  Besisi) . .  325'^ 

Nachin  (kind  of  paddy)      ..  331* 

Naga  (snake)          ..         ..  257 

Nahacba  (div.  MalPen.)     . .  248 

ri(ak,  hasena  355 

Nam  ba  (div.  Anam)  51 

NamThuong   ib.  51 

Nam  Vang                          ..  52 

Nanas  (kamp.  Mintira       . .  325" 

Naning  (Mai.  Pen.) . .         . .  247 

Napon  (name,  Mintira)      ..  321* 

Narimab    (ib.  Sabimba)  ..  349' 

Narok                                 ..  415 

Nassap,  (name,  Sletar)     ..  846* 

Neekang,        ib ib, 

Ngai  Young  50 

Nen,  (priest  Siam)  . .         . .  354 

Ngngnart  or  Pnio  Boah     ..  326* 

Ng6  an  (div.  Anam)  51 

Ngeeoobben  365 

NhiaTrang  51 
Nibong  (plantj                 255-296 

Nibor  m.  (name,  M.  Kuning)  339" 

Nimbenok  (mount.  Timor  J..  168 

Nob  P,hreea  Raja  hong       . .  339 

Nodo  (name,  Besisi)          . .  325* 

Noin  (plant)                       . .  255 

Nongei  (name,  Sletar)        ..  346* 

Nosan          ib ib, 

Nuka  (name,  Besisi)          ..  325* 


31 


Olomagalian 

Oko  (name,  M<  Koniag) 

Op  (kamp.  Mintira)  ..  825* 

Orang  Bekaka  (tril>e,  Jahore)  836* 

Bale             ib.  ib. 

Gilam           ib.  ib. 

Kilong          ib.  ib. 

Kopet           ib.  ib. 
Lent             ib.     246-836* 

Linga           ib.  id. 

Mnau            ib.  ib. 

Mantang       ib.  t^. 

Muro            ib.  ib. 

M.Kaning    ib*  387* 

Pago             ib.  247 

P.  Boya         ib.  836* 

Rawa            ib.  328* 

Sabimba       ib.  246-295 

Silat              ib.  836* 

SleUr            ib.  802 

Siigi              ib.  336'' 

Tambus        ib.  ib. 

Tambusa      ib.  246 

Treng  Bamban  ib.  336* 


Pachee  P,hee  deep   . . 

Pachet 

Padan  (name,  Mintira) 

Pa  dann         ib. 

Paddi  terbang 

Pa4jeg 

Pahang,  wild  tribes  of, 

Pahet  (plant) 

Pakala  rftuit) 

Pakam  (kamp.  Johore) 

Pakop  (plant) 

Paka  (kamp.  Mintira) 

Palas  ^plant J 

Pallas    ib. 

Palimanang  (Java)  .. 

Palokot  (name,  Mintira) 

Palla  (Revd.  M.  de  la) 

Palangavi  (riv.  Johore) 

Palsai  (name,  Mintira) 

Pamankiran  (Java)  . . 

Pan  (riv.  Jobore) 

Pancho  (fhiit) 

Pachong 

Pandas  (riv.  Johore) 

Pang  (name,  Mintira) 


362 
272 

824* 
ib. 

841* 
132 
247,275 
259 
296 
244 
269 

324* 


248 

845 

824* 

117 

247* 

824 

364 

244 

296 

825* 

342* 

349* 


Pangel  (name,  Maka  Kaning)  339' 


M 
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Panghula  (priest,  Java)     *  < '  187 

Batu  Pahat          . .  274 

Pangeran  131 

Panglima  (off.  Bioua  lohore)  250 

Panglimas               ••        ••  <2ffi 

PrtDg      ..  '72 

Pangoh  (name,  Besisi)       ..  325' 

Panjaog  (kamp.  MiDHira)    . .  t^* 
|»ank9llangP«dangCkarap.  Jo- 

horc)  ..         ..  244 

Baku  Bl 

Tinkala  ib.        ..  244 

Paimatoes  (off.  Johore)  131 

Pan  Shoal  <>^ 

PapUih  (leaves)       ..         ..  255 

Para  Brahma                     ••  '^2 

Param  «'ft* 

Paramatma             ••  ^^• 

Parang  (hatchet)                ..  261 

Pa  Singan  (name,  Mintira) . .  324'^ 

Paraveran  282 
Passal  ^frait)           ..         ..296 

Passoeroean  (Java) . .         . .  75 

Pawang                  ••         ••  283 

Paya  Sandar  (kamp.  Johore)  253 

Payong  (place,  Mintira)     ..  331" 

Pearls  hill,  Singapore          ••  165 

Peero  (name,  Mintira)        . .  324^' 

Pekalongan  (res.  Java)      . .  75 

PenangaUn                        . .  330' 

Penis  (name,  Slclar)          ..  346* 

Persona  (Java)                  ••  866 
Pettingi                   .          130, 190 

P,hat                                  ..  116 

P,hee  paop  ^spirit,  Siam)  . .  361 

P,heekhoon                        ..  343 

P,heek  (priest,  Sfam J         . .  354 

P,hee  pbrai  (spirit,  Siaro)  . .  361 
P,bra  Tamra  (Siamese  codej    331 
Tammon       ib.         ..     ib. 

Ranasee                    ..  394 
Phoot,ba-ong  (off.  Siam)  399 

Satsadce               ib.  ib, 

Sadet                    ib.  ib. 

K,hro  P,hce  raam  ib-  ib. 

LaksaMontheeyan  ib.  400 

K,hro  wec«hct      ib.  ib. 

p, bee  raam  ib.  ib. 

Mahosot               ib.  ib. 
P,hora  Chau,thee  (spirit 

Siam)          ..         ..  401 

P,boothec  rop..         ..  414 

P,hreea  Maha  Racbakro      ..  400 

Yora            ..         ..  415 

Phil  yen  (div .  Ad  am)         . .  53 

Pha                         ..         ..  59 

Phdh  nio  or  Pldehmo          . .  66 
Pigneaax                               51,98 

?ijam  (riv.  Mai.  Pen.)        ..  248 


2^ 

248 

824* 

251 

68 

907 

259 

275 

259 

825* 

824' 

880' 


Pilampi  (kamp.  Johore) 
Pinane  (riv.  Mat.  Pen.) 
Pines  (name,  Mintira) 
Pingans  plates 
Piningat  (is.  Rhio)  .. 
Piniakit  Punan 
Pinjeng  (plant) 
Pirman 
Pittai  (plant) 
Pittai  (kamp,  Mintira) 
Platap  (name,  Mintira) 
P  lessee 
Poar 

Pohon  Durian  (kamp.  Johore)  257 
Polong  ..  880' 

PoHar  ..     2H2 

Pontiana  ..         ..     8:?0 

Pontian  ..     261 

Porang  (off.  Siam)  ..  898 

Postilions  Shoal  ..  *  ..  73 
Powoh  (name,  Mintira)  . .  324* 
Poyang  275 

Poyangism  ••  280 

Pram  (name,  Bcsisi)  , .  825* 

Prah  (plant,  Mintira)         . .     330' 
Preang  Regentschapp  fres.  Ja- 
va J  •  •  ..       75 
Preangcr  Regencies  f Java) . .   863* 
Pring  (name,  Mintira)         . .      ib, 
Pulo  Besar  (Malacca)        166,  SZC^^ 
Boah  Saga  (Singapore^       US 
Bouton  (Job.  Mai.  Pen.)    S57 
Chikokoh  ^Singapore)  97 
Chirmin          ib.         ..       78 
Hantu             ib.                ib. 
Kang  Arang(BorneoJ  ..     90 
Loban  (Johore Arch.)..     337 
LoDtar  (is.  Mai.  Pen.)     356* 
Mallang  (is.  Job.  Arch.)    167 
Muliara            ..       146, 35.r 
Panjang  (is.  Mai.  Pen.)  357* 
Pamangil  (is.  China  Sea)  243 
Piningat  (is.  Rhio)     ..       68 
Tingi  (is.  China  Sea)..'    243 
Tioman            ..         ..     t6. 
Tokong  (Singapore)   . .      98 
Timmukul      ib.           ..97 
Ubi                   ..            51,28 
Pulutitam  (kind  of  paddy)..  :i3l 
pull            ib.            ..      ib. 
Pnmu  (plant) 
pas  sang  (place,  Minlira) 


255 
331 


Quang  B  inh,  (div.  Anam^ 
Quang  iVaro,        ib. 
Quang  Ngai,         ib. 


• » 


51 
ib. 
ib. 
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a 


tQuongTr},  f  div.  Aiunn) 


61 


Rabana,  (mus.  In  si) 
Rabo,  (name,  M.  Kuning).. 
RadjaGalu,  (Java)..   . 
Raj  a  Rechl  (of  Johore) 

RaJa  RiDua,  ib 

R^a  Seeng,  ha 

Raja  Saran 

R^a,  Cn*ine,  oraog  Besisi) . . 

Rama  f name,  Sabimba J    . . 

Rambaa,  (Mai.  Pen.) 

Rambaa, 

Rambei,  (plant) 

Ramampas  ib* 

Rambutan   ib 

RambutaR  Gading  ib. 

Uian  do 

Kasumba  do 
Rambustan  (plant,  Aliniira). 
Rameng  (plant) 
Rami  (riv.  Johore)  .. 
Ramnian  (plant  Mintira)    .. 
Rampinoi  (plant)     .. 
Ramun         ib. 

Ranjas  ib 

Ranyak  fname,  Mintira) 
Rawang  f place,  Mintira^   . . 

Rawang  llesar  ib 

Redan  (plant,  Mintira) 
Regents  raad  (Court,  Java). . 
Regt  bank  van  Ommcgang 

(Court,  Java 
Rembang  (res.  Java) 
Rhio 
Ribu 

Ridan,  (plant) 
Ridan,  (fruit) 
Riddang 

Rien  (name,  Besisi) . . 
Rina  (name,  M.  Kuning).. 
Rinnah,  (name,  Mintira)  .. 
RingkupfsnakeJ 
Ringit  (name,  Mintira) 
Rini  ib. 

Rio  Formosa  (nv.  Johore)  2i 
Ru  (name,  Mintira) 
Rugang      ib. 

Ruiz  (Father  Bartholomew) 
Rumiang  (plant,  Mintira)  . . 
Ruropet  (name,  Besisi) 
Rumpong  (name,  Mintira). . 
Runut 

Rumut  (plant) 
Rusa,«teer 
Rjat  Laut  (tribe,  Johore)  '. , 


830* 

339* 
346 
2U 
259 
849 
89 

324* 
349 
247 

329* 
259 
259 
259 
259 
259 
259 

330"^ 
259 
248 

330' 
259 
259 
29(5 

324^' 

331* 
331 
.331 
137 

)   187 

7.i 

CH 

331" 

259 

296 

318 

.323' 

339' 

349^ 

2.57 

324' 

.S49^ 

324'= 

324- 

117 

33P 

32.5* 

324  • 

272 

2.55 

ay; 

246 


248 
325*= 
324' 
248 
346 
.58 
50 
52 
248 
307 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 


Sabangas  (riv.  Mai.  Pen.) 

Sabre  (kamp.  Mintira) 

Sa  (name,  Mintira)  . . 

Sabala  (riv.  Mai.  Pen) 

Sadang,  (name,  Sletar) 

SaHuonh 

Sai  Gon. 

Sat  Vttong 

Sakai  (riv.  Mai.  Pen . 

Sakit  b&rA  sisip 

bara  terkilir    .. 

mati  ditoju  orang 

puoan 
Salat  Tambrau  (Old  Straits  of 
Singapore)  .. 
Saleh  (name,  Besisi) 
Saloi  (plant) 
Salong  (mus .  inst)  . . 
Samarang  ^res.  Java) 
Sambilai  f  name,  Besisi  J 
Sambiiu  rotan 
Sambor 
Samo  Maradok 
Sang  Kang  (name,  Sletar) 

Kan  ("oir.  Siam  J 
Singiang 

San  Loang  f  Court,  SiamJ 
Santee  (riv.  Johore) 
Sant,hep  harak 
Sare  (name,  M.  Kuning) 
Saring  (plant,  Mintira) 
Saun  (plant) 
Sawa  (snake) 

rindam  ib 

Sawaneng  (name,  Mintira). . 
Sawah  ..  .. 

Sayong^riv.  Johore  J. 
Scott's  Hill,  (Singapore)     . . 
Segamet^ri v.  Johore) 
Sema 
Seoa 

■  Badee  . .         •  • 

Seneng  (riv.  Mai .  Pen.) 
Sencng  (kamp.  Mintira)     . . 
Serong  (name  Sabimba) 
Shoman 
Sia  (name  Mintira) . . 

Siam  

Siba         ib.  •«         .. 

Si  Basso 

Sidili  Besar  f  riv.  JohoreJ  243,245 
Sija  (name,  Besisi)..  ..  325' 
SljoCname,  M.Kaning)  ..  339« 
Sika(namc  Mintira)  ..  324^ 

Sikrang  f  plant,  Mintira  J  ..  33^ 
SilaSila  ..         ..     327 


•« 


242 
.  325 
.  259 
.  333 
75-3ia 
.  325' 
.  298 
.  320 
.  344 
.  346' 
.  395 
.  33 
.  3911 
.  342» 
.  366 
339* 
33r 
259 
257 
ib. 
324 
133 
245 
85 
247 
.366 

a5i 

344 
248 
825 
349 
283 
324' 
113 
324 
283 
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Simapo                              •.  296 

SiDgal  Cname  SleUO          ..  346* 

Simomo  (plant)      •<         ••  255 

Simonye  Cname,  Mintira)  ..  364* 

Simrong                             ••  246 

Simun  (name,  Mintira)      . .  327 
Sin  (snake)             ..         ..257 

Simaroi(name,Minltra)  ..  324* 

Sinaron          ib.      ..  ..  i6. 

Sinando  278 

Siog«Ja  (name,  Mintira)  ..  324* 

Singal,  f  name,  SletarJ  ..  346* 
Singom(name,  Mintira)  ..  ^i4* 
Singi  friv.  Mai.  Pen)  . .  248 
Sinya  (name,  Mintira)  ..  324* 
Sippam  (plant,  MinUra)  ..  331* 
Sippang  (riv.  Mai.  Pen.^  ..  248 
Sippang  Kichi(place,  Mintira)  330* 
Sirdang  (plant)  . .  331 
Sirdang  (name,  Mintira)  ib> 
Sirdang  (place ib.) . .  ,.  ib. 
SMf  betel  leaf  ••  254 
SlabiD  (riv.  4e  kamp.  in  Jo- 
bore)  244-246 
Slat  (name,  Mintira)  ..  325* 
Siledang  (kamp.  Mintira  ..  324* 
Sletar  (name,  Sletar) .  •  •  ^f 
Smangat  ..  ••  325* 
paddi..  322-341 
Smambu  (plant)  . .  255,257 
Soerabaja  (res.  Jfara)  75 
Soerakarta  ••  ••  ^^' 
Soirap  ^ 
Sokom  ••  307 
Solai  (name,  Mintira)  ..  349* 
Song  Ba  (riv.  Anam)  53 

Ca   ib.        ib.  ..  ib. 

Cam  raah  ib.  ••  ib. 

Dalang       ib.  ib. 

Biem               ••  ••  ib» 

Gianh         ib...  •.  ib. 

Laong        ib...  ••  ib. 

Mo             ib...  ib. 

Ngne          ib...  t6. 

K,hraan  ..380 

Tay  ..  51 

Ve                   ....  53 

Soning  (name,  Mintira)  ..  346'' 

Sookang  ib. 

Sop  (^plant,  Mintira^  . .  331 

Soui  (name  Bcsisi)  . .  325 

Sri  gan  ong  (kind  of  paddy^  331 

Sri  Sum  Baw  ana  89 

Salong  (name,  Bcsisi)  ..  325 

Sandeb  (plant)  ..  259 
Sungci  kayu  Kamuning  (riv. 

Mai.  Pen.)  ..  354 

Pagi(riv.Johore)  ..  247 

Ujong           ..  ..  248 


SangeiKroh(kamp.HiQUra)  S25* 
Sumpttan (weapon)..       ..  830^ 


Taban  ..        ..246 

Taga I  (mount.  Java)..  77 

Takoh  (name,  Besisi)  ..  tiSr 
Takaro  (plant,  Mintira  J  ..  390* 
Talei  (name,  Mintira)  ..  949" 
Tama  ^name,  Moka  Kuoiog)  899* 
Tama  f  Mai.  Pen.)  ..  ..357 
Tamangong  (tribe,  JohoreJ  246 
Tamidak  ffrait)  ..    S96 

Tamo  (kamp.  Johore)  ..  244 
Tampjhap  ..       ..    lH 

Tampoe(kindofpaddjJ  ..991* 
Tampane  (plant,  Mintira)  ..  890* 
Tampni  ib.  ..  SiO* 

Tamrao  (riv.  Johore)  ..  ^ 
Tamsak  ..89 

Tamungong  (off.  Johore)  ..  873 
Tannah  (name,  Besisi^  ..  825' 
Tana  Mora  •*  ^^ 

Tanah  (name,  Mintira)  ..  314* 
Tamang  ib.  ••   ^' 

Tanjong  Bombong  (point  Mai* 

Pen.)  ..    351 

Bonko  ..    273 

Bouro  ..296 

Patoog  ib.    ••    t^ 

Pagar  (Singapore)..     » 
Putri(poinC,Ma}.PeD08^7 

Tankal  -    «»J 

kambong  **     ^ 

ribut  ..  "     1 

kapiealu  "    ^*l 

tikamgaja  .,   m 

Tankoi  (plant,  Mintira)  ..  391 

TanQuan  "3 

Tapak  (riv.  Mai.  Pen.)  ..    ^ 

Tawei  (name,  Sabimba)  ••   S46 

Tago  (plant)  ..   «» 

Tay  son  •*    jS 

Teemah  (name,  Mintira)  ..  S49 

Te  (name,  Muka  Koning)  ..  3^ 

Tengah  (name,  Mintira)  ..  349 
Tellopapa  f 

Thai  Nguyen  (div.  Anam)  ..  aj 
Thanh  ^ 

Thanh  Ngoai         ib.  ..     ^ 

Thanh  Noi  ib.  ..    J 

T,hanan  ..  ••    ?11 

T,hasa  ..  ••    ^ 

T,hatb,hecriya         ..  "    ^1 

ThienDuc  ..  ..     J? 

ThienTri  ..  **     f 

ThuaThueo   '  ..  »' 

Thnong  Vuong] 


•• 


(• 


52 
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•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


365 
248 
257 
296 
361 
259 
248 

826* 
259 

324* 
ib. 


Thept,hang 

Tidong  TMal.  Pen. 

TidoDg  (snake) 

TicD  YaoDg 

Tjandjar  (Java) 

Tikaet  (plant) 

Tike  (riv.  Mai.  Pen.) 

TJIok  (kamp.  Mintira) 

Timamban  (plant)  .. 

Timiang  (kamp.  MintiraJ 

Tingal  (name,  Mintira^ 

Timponeh  (kamp.  Mintira) . .  325* 

Tirap  ib  ..     ib. 

Tiwa  ..        ..      31 

Tjatjah  ..        ..     183 

Tjermae  (mount.  Java)     365, 366 

Toemenggoeng        .,         ,.     131 

To  Jinnang  (off.  Malays  Job.)    274 

To  Kassai  ^name,  Besisi)  . .  325* 

Tore  (fruit)  ..         ..296 

Touron  (town,  Anam)       51, 58-9 

Tragel  (plant) 

Trai  P,hom  or  Tri  Loca 
Tran 

TraDg(prov.  SiamJ.. 

Triang  f riv.  Mai.  Pen.  J 

Trip  ib. 

Troot 

Trus  (riv.  Mai.  Pen.) 

Tuak 

Tuanku  Putrl  (Johore) 

Tuang  Cm*  Mai.  Pen  .J 

Taba,  (plant) 

Tueyen  Quang  (div.  Anam) 

Xue  Dae  (riv.  Anam) 

Tuju 

Tukil  (plant) 

Tungol  (kind  of  paddy) 


• . 


•  • 


t. 


•  • 


.  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•• 


255 

333 

52 

l45 

248 

ib. 

388 

248 

31 

71 

248 

272 

51 

53 

308 

255 

331' 


U 

Ubatmirian 
Ddai  f'riv.  Jobore^.. 
Uduan  kesongo 
Ujol(tree) 

Ulang(bird,  Java)  .. 
UUn  (name,  Besisi). 
Uln  (name,  M.Kuning) 
Ulu  Mnar  (place,  Johore) 
Uln  Kissang  (Mai.  Pen.) 
Ulu  Pahang 
Ulubalangs 

Umbu  (name  Mintira) 
Umal       do. 
Umutfhooto/ptont, 
Umb&l  (kamp,  Mintira) 
Undan,  (kind  of  paddy) 
Unka  f  MonkeyJ 


•• 


Yi  luang 
Vinh  Long 
Vo  Vuong 
Vua 


•  • 


« • 


W 


Wah  (name,  Besisi) 
WayangkuUt 
Wedonsfoff  Java^ .. 
WoelOeavesJ 
Wttan.(leaves) 


Yen  Quang  (div.  Anam) 
Y,haao  Wetsoowan.. 


•  ■ 


■• 


•• 


•  • 


277 

247 

102 

ib. 

108 

325* 

389^ 

275 

248 

327 

ib. 

349' 

324' 

255 

ib. 

331» 

257 


50 
52 
50 

49 


•  • 


325' 
365 
102 
255 

ib. 


51 

415 
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